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Art.  I.  A  practictil  Exposition  of  the  Tendency  and  Pto^h 
ceedings  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Societi/,  begun  in 
a  Correspondence^etzceen  the  Rev.  IL  H.  Norris  arid  J,  W^ 
Freshjietdy  Esq.  relative  to  the  Formation  o/*  an  Auxiliary 
Bible  Society  at  Hackney y  and  completed  in  an  Appendix, 
containing  dn  entire  Series  of  the  public  Documents  and  pri^ 
vote  Papers  which  that  Measure  occasioned.  Illustrated 
fcith  Notes  and  Observations.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  II.  Hi 
Norris,  M.  A.  Curate  of  St.  Johns  Chapel,  Hackney,  and 
Chaplain  to  the  Enriof  Shaftesbury.  440  pp.  Qs.  Hiving* 
tons.     1813. 

The  Brilish  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  is  become  tin  ai.ssocia> 
tion  of  such  magnitude  and  power,  tliat  it  is  impossible  for  any 
considerate  pei'soh  to  view  it  %Vith  indifference.  It  hsis  nothing 
weak,  nothing  undecided,  nothing  stiationary,  or  inactive,  in  it3 
character.  '^  Plurimunl  audaciae  ad  pericula  capessenda,  pluri- 
mum  consilii  inter  ipsa  pericula/*  We  have  seen  it  gaining  strength, 
from  every  attack^  and  assuming  a  tone  of  confidence  fully  prd* 
portionate  to  its  success ;  loudly  proclaiming  its  own  merits,  and 
obtaining  credit  from  the  world  for  all  the  excellence  it  has 
chosen  to  attribute. to  its  obj^s  or  its  measures;  leaving 
tio  means  untried  to  procure  the  approbation  of  men,  and  ap« 

'  pealing  to  the  Success  oH  \M  efforts  as  a  proOf  of  the  favour  of 
God. 

It  Was  stated  at  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  Society,  that 
its  receipts  during  the  year  had  anioUnted  to  87^^16/.  Qs.  and  its 
expenditure  to  84,65^/.  1^.  5d.  This  single  fact  will,  We  are 
convinced,  excuse  us  to  our  readers  for  devoting  our  particular 
attention  to  a  work  which  professes  to  giVe  "  a  practical  exposi- 
^n  of  its  tendency  and  proceedings.''  Money  is  power-^^dnd 
power  thus  esitenslve,  ,thus  actively  employed,  calls  for  careful 
investigation.     It  becomes  ihd^ed  a  matter  of  national  CQn«erri^ 

.  lliat  an  institution  possessing  such  iufiueuce  should  be  properly 

B  iipp^wiiiliwr^ 
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appreciated ;  that  its  tendency  should  be  carefully  examined,  and 
thoroughly  understood  ;  that  its  proceedings  should  be  watched 
with  unremitting  vi|gilance.  It  is  an  "  iniperiuni  in  iniperio,'' 
which  already  is  able  to  bias  the  opinion  of  not  a  few  in  the 
country ;  and  should  it  continue  to  prosper  as  it  has  hitherto 
done,  may  soon  be  able  to  impede,  if  not  to  controul,  the  go- 
vernment itself.  Viewing  it  in  this  light,  we  question  if  e\'en 
the  clearest  proofs  of  the  beneficial  tendency  of  its  professed 
object,  of  the  integrity,  judgment,  virtue,  and  loval  affection  to 
the  constitution,  both  in  (church  and  State,  of  the  persons  who 
have  the  present  direction  of  its  power,  and  the  disposal  of  its 
funds,  would  justify  those,  whose  duty  it  is  to  take  care  *^  ne  quid 
detrimenti  capiat  respublica,"  in  allowing  it  to  pnrsue  its  course 
to  universal  supremacy.  At  all  events,  thjb  proof  they  are  not 
only  warranted  in  expecting,  but,  as  it  appears  to  us,  are  bound 
to  require. 

Every  true  Christian  must  be  a  friend  to  the  circulation  of 
the  Scriptures,  because  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  which  teaches 
him  to  seek  the  glory  of  God  before  all  things,  and  to  love  his 
neighbour  as  himself,  will  also  make  him  desirous  of  contributing 
lo  the  speedy  arrival  of  that  promised  time,  w  hen  the  "  w  ay  of 
God  shall  be  known  upon  earth,  and  his  saving  health  among  all 
nations ;"  and  anxious  to  see  others  in  possession  of  those  tiea- 
sures  of  knowledge  and  consolation,  the  value  of  which  he  is  so 
well  able  to  appreciate.  Such  being  the  feelings  universally  pre- 
valent' among  sincere  Christians,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  a 
new  Society,  whose  sole  professed  end  and  aim  was  the  circula- 
tion of  the  Bible,  which  recommended  itself  to  public  notice 
by  striking  represtntations  of  a  lamentable  want  of  the  Scrip- 
tures actually  existing,  both  at  home  and  abroad ;  and  by  confi- 
dent assertions,  that  the  only  efficient  mer.ns  of  supplying  that 
want  was  to  be  found  in  its  plan  and  operations,  would  attract  a 
ve|;y  considerable  portion  of  that  attention  which  it  claimed. 
The  simplicity  of  its  avowed  object,  and  the  zeal  with  which  it 
seemed  to  pursue  it,  soon  procured  it  numerous  and  active  sup- 
port rs.  And  as  its  first  appeals  to  the  great,  the  wealthy,  and 
the  pious,  were  made  by  advocates  w  ho,  to  unconquerable  per* 
severance  joined  a  very  accurate  knowledge  of  the  human  heart; 
its  success  soon  exceeded  the  expectations,  not  only  of  its  san- 
guine admirers,  but  probably  even  of  its  original  projectors. 

'^rheRf  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that,  of  the  persons  w  ho  became 
early  members  of  this  Society,  numbers  were  induced  to  join  it 
by  the  most  upright  and  laudable  iriotives.  They  wished  to  pro- 
mote the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures,  and  they  dlw,  in  this  new 
association,  only  a  great  and  efficient  instrument  for  the  purpose* 
Cttdidity  is,  perhaps,  to  d  certain  exteut,  inseparable  from  real 
'    '  ■  ^  ^ ,  goodness 
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goodness  of  heart.  *^  Charity,"  we  know,  *'  believeth  all 
things',  and  hopeih  all  things;"  and  he  who  neither  wills  nor 
works  ill  to  his  neighbour,  is  slow  to  believe  that  the  dispositions 
and  practices  -of  others  differ  from  his  own.  These,  therefore, 
conceiving  that  the  distrrbu^.ion  of  the  word  of  God  must  in  itself 
be  a  good  work,  and  dazzled  with  the  prospectof  the  wide  and  ex- 
tended scale  upon  which  that  distribution  was  to  be  conducted  by 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  hastened  to  contribute  to  its 
support.  Meaning  well  themselves,  they  never  suspected  evil  in 
otiiers ;  still  lesH  c<.uld  they  bring  themselves  to  believe  that  evil 
could  be  intended  by  a  body  so  warm  in  its  profession>  of  good, 
and  appearing  socager  in  it«  prosecufion  of  a  work,  in  itself  not 
only  unejiceplionable,  but  praiseworthy ;  not  only  laudable,  but 
necessary.  They  were  as  unwilling  to  allow  that  mischief  couid 
be  done  or  meditated  by  a  Society  for  the  circulation  of  the 
Bible,  as  that  the  knowledge  of  the  Bible  could  itself  be  pre- 
judicial ;  and  they  were  early  taught  to  confound  the  opponents 
of  the  newly  constituted  body  with  the  enemies  of  divme  truth,' 
and  the  advocates  for  keeping  the  lower  orders,  more  particu* 
larly,  in  a  state  of  blindness  and  spiritual  ignorance. 

The  same  honourable  zeal,  therefore,  which  first  impelled 
them  to  join  the  Society,  thus  artfully  directed  against  all  who 
should  presume  to  gainsay  its  infallibility,  effectually  operated  to 
prepossess  their  minds  against  the  admission  of  any  arguments 
which  might  have  tended  to  remove  the  delusion  under  which 
they  laboured. 

It  was,  however,  foreseen  that,  as  the  Society  w^as  to  be  com- 
posed of  persons  of  every  persuasion,  who  acknowledged  thd 
truth  and  divine  original  of  the  Scriptures,  a  question  would 
arise  as  to  the  right  interpretation  oi  the  sacred  volume,  and  the 
janing  opinions  of  the  various  individuals,  now  for  the  first 
tune  associated,  but  mutually  jealous  of  the  promulgation  of  the 
peculiar  tenets  held  by  each,  would  quickly  dissolve  their  ill-te- 
mented  union,  and  reduce  the  composition  to  its  original  eie« 
ments.  A  device,  therefore,  was  invented  to  satisfy  the  scruples 
and  to  lull  the  fears  of  all  parlies ;  and  as  it  was  found  impos- 
sible to  decide  which  of  the  various  interpretations  given  to  the 
Scriptures  should  be  adopted  by  the  Society,  as  the  common 
standard  of  truth,  it  was  determined  to  distribute  them  without 
any  interpretation  at  all ;  and  it  became  a  fundamental  law  of 
the  Society,  tlia^  the  copies  of  the  Scriptures  which  it  circu- 
lated should  be  imaccompanied  by  any  note  or  comment. 

The  success  oil  this  device  perhaps  exceeded  the  expectations 
of  its  contrivers,  for  while  it  quieted  the  appreliensions  of  many 
Churchmen,  who,  though  dazzled  by  the  splendour  of  the  object 
to  which  they  were  invited  to  contribute^  had  perhaps  felt  some 
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scruples  about  connecting  themselves  so  closely  with  Dis.senters,  Test 
they  should  unwarily  be  j^iving  their  aid  to  the  promulgation  of  dis-. 
senting  tenets.  Jt  also  furnished  the  advocates  of  the  Society 
with  a  theme  of  unceasing  panegyric;  it  enabled  them  to  de- 
claim upon  the  liberality  of  the  plu-n^  upon  the  advantages  whiclv 
might  be  expected,  to  arise  from  thus  inducing  M  classes  of 
Christians  to  associate,  and  upon  the  cordiahty,  peace,  anit 
union,  of  which  it  might  probably  be  the  harbinger. 

^lili  farther  to  coi^cihate  Churchmen,  they  were  assured  that 
tfCectual  measures  hsKi  been  taken  to  secure  to  the  Church  a  ma- 
jorily  in  the  Society  ;  and  tliat,  although  dissenters  of  all  classes- 
were  hivited  to  contribute  to  its  fundi^,  yel,  in  fact,. the  disposal  of 
these  funds  would  remain  wholly  in  the  power  of  the  Church, 
as  the  very  frame  and  coiistitutiou  of  the  conmiittee  threw  tiie 
sway  i4ito  Imv  haud!<,  whenever  she  might  be  diii^pos^d  to  exert 
it* 

It  is  »ot  to  be  doubted  tliat  nuich  of  the  siiccess  of  tlie  So- 
ciety, among  ChurchmeUy  imist  be  attributed  to  these  vepresen- 
lations.  'Jlie  omission  of  no^es  and  conunents  bore,  at  first 
&ight,  a  semblance  of  candour  and  fair  dealing ;  and  while  it 
seemed  to  remove  one  great  cause  of  apprehension,  namely, 
liiat  this  Society  would  be  an  engine  in  the  hands  of  dissenter.y^ 
fur  disseminating  false  doctrine,  it  so  far  lulled  the  vigilance  of 
tJiose  who  were,  perhaps,  by  their  laudable  anxiety  to  circulate 
ih-e  Scriptures^ pre-disposed  to  favour  it,  that  ihey  wholly  over- 
looked the  danger  of  neglecting  to  propag»te>  the  tFHih.  While; 
Uicir  eyes  were  tlius  directed  exclnsively  to  oi^e  possible  source 
of  evil,  by  those  who  assumed  that  they  had  contrived  an  infal- 
lible protection  against  it,  they  were  averted  froni  the  true  mis- 
chief, which  that  very  contrivance  carried  with  it,  and  were  un- 
iWtunately  hiduced  to  regard  that  as  the  distinguishing  merit  of 
the  Society,  which  is  in  fact  its  radical  defect. 

The  belief,  also  perseveringly  hiculcaled,  that  e^Bectual  provi- 
sion was  made  for  the  predominance  of  t^  Chiuxh  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  Society,  prevented  the  individwalsy  on  whom  it 
was*  impressed,  from  endeavoui  iag  either  to  realize  the  assertion, 
or  to  detect  its  fallacy •■  Their  time  ancf  attention  being  wholly 
devoted  to  other  duties,  of  paramotmt  importance,  they  were  sa- 
tisfied with  seeing  the  nan>es  of  many  respectable  Churchmen 
iipon  the  list  of  the  Societ}'s  officers.  This  appeared  to  them, 
evidence  sufficient  that  its  advocates*  had  spoken  truth>  and  that 
farther  investigation  wa»  needless. 

if,  however,  any  Qmrchmen  of  dlstii^uished  rank  were  oc- 
casionally induced  to  attenti  the  meetings,  every  thing  was  then 
fonduGled  in  the  most  decent  awl,  to  them^  complinientary 
inauner :  their  suggestions  were  listened  to  with  the  greatest 

respect  jr 
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respect,  n«d  ihey  were  induced  to  believe  tliat  all  was  as  they 
wished  it.  All  this  was  easily  done ;  axHili  instances  of  attend- 
ance were  not  likely  to  be  fre(jtlent,  and  it  was  accurately  fore- 
seen, by  the  real  managers  of  the  Society,  ihat  while  every  thing 
was  to  be  gained  by  apparent  submission  to  authority  chi  these  ' 
occasions,  nothing  in  fact  could  be  lost ;  for  the  real  business 
and  direction  of  tlie  Society  would  still  remain  in  those  hands  to 
wiiich  it  had  been  committed  from  the  fust. 

Considering  then  the  specious  object  of  the  Society,  its  con- 
stant endeavours  to  quiet  tlie  fears  and  awaken  the  coniidence  of 
alJ  the  Churchmen  who  could  be  induced  to  join  it,  and  its  plau- 
sible devices  for  the  purpose,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  many 
very  excellent  persons,  thou<j;h  zealously  attached  to  tlie  Churcht 
and  ready  to  stand  among  the  foremost  in  her  defence  ascaiiist  an 
avowed  enemy,  were  induced  to  give  tlieir  cordial  aid  and  sup« 
port  to  the  Britisli-  and  Foreign  i^ible  Society.  All  good  tneti 
are  enamoured  of  peace,  and  eager  to  adopt*  any  expedient  , 
which  promises  to  advance  it.  All  sincere  Churchmen,  in  parti- 
i:ular,  have  ever  felt  this  desire.  Moderation  has  bi^en  her  un- 
vn\  yitig  characteristic  :  it  has  led  hur  to  go  farther  in  her  attempt! 
to  conciliate  the  wandering  separatists  from  her  comnumion, 
than  any  Church  ever  went  before  her ;  and  it  perpetually  in-* 
duences  all  her  true  members  to  follow  after  peace  themselves, 
and  to  listen  with  favourable  ears  to  every  proposal  for  se* 
curing  it. 

Captivated  th£n  by  tlie  hope  that  this  Society,  which  appa- 
rently united  men  of  all  ))ersuasions  in  one  common  object, 
'  would  smooth  the  way  for  general  good -will  and  harmony  ;  and 
still  farther  confirmed  in  the  pleasing  expectation,  by  the  tone 
and  conduct  adopted  in  their  presence  at  its  meetings,  many  ex- 
cellent persons  becanie  strongly  attached  to  its  interests,  and 
were  induced  to  look  with  some  degree  of  impatience,  if  not 
of  suspicion^  upon  the  iirst  symptoms  of  opposition  to  its  pro- 
gress. / 

Very  early,  however,  in  the  career  of  the  Society,  it  met  with 
formidable  opponents.  Accustomed  to  deep  and  careful  inves- 
tigation ;  versed  in  the  history  of  those  struggles  whieh  the 
Church  had  formerly  maintained  against  the  dissenters  from  her 
discipline  and  doctrines;  and  in  the  habit  of  daily  mixing  with 
their  descendants,  of  observing  their  present  conduct,  and  esti- 
mating by  it  their  present  feelings,  they  were  not  inclined  to 
augur  well  of  any  coalition  of  Churchmen  with  them,  upon, 
any  terms,  short  of  the  paramount  assertion  of  Qhurch  princi- 
ples. 

The  formation  of  a  Society,  therefore,  which   proponed   ta 
mile  all  Clnistians,   of  all  opinions,  for  the  turiherancc  of  tho 

suuie. 
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tvme  religious  object,  without  obliging  any  class  to  sacrifice  its 
peculiarities,  was  a  phaenomenon  which  could   not  but  awaken 
their   attention :    and   no  sooner  was  its  plan  laid   before  ihe 
public^  than  it  became  a  subject  of  their   serious  and  fearful 
examination.     They  were  aware  that  the  Church  could  gain  no- 
thing by  assOciali.jg  herself  with  separatists  upon  such  terms; 
Und  their  apprehensions  were  excited  by  the  anticipation  of  what 
she  might  lose ;  for  their  experience  had  convinced  thfem   that 
the  times  in  which  they  lived  w-ere  not  those  in  which  dissenters 
vrere  disposed  to  conciliate  or  concede  ;  they  knew  Uiat  it  would 
be  folly  to  expect  their  assistance  in  building  up  the  walls  of  Je- 
rusalem ;  and  they  were  jusily  alarmed,  lest  their  proffered  co- 
operation should  be  intended  to  impede  the  work,  instead  of  ad- 
vancing it.     The  fears  thus  excited,  by  the  iirst  appearance  of 
the  Societ}',  were  not  allayed  by  more  attentive  consideration  of 
its  object  or  its  conslituiion.     They  saw  cleaily  that  the  distri- 
bution of  the  Kible  alone,  without  note  or  comment,  was  not 
the  mode  in  which  our  Saviour  had  ordained  that  the  knowledge 
of  his  religion  should  be  spread  :  they  perceived  that  a  Society, 
vhich  bound  itself  to.  circulate  no  interpretation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, because  it  could  not  determine  which  was  the  right,  was 
pot  a  Society  which  they,  as  members  and  nnnisters  of  the 
Church,  could  properly  support :  because,  as  Churchmen^  they 
professed  to  know  the  true  interpretation  ;  and,  us  ministers  of 
the  Church,  they  were  professionally   bound   to  maintain 'and 
publish  it.     They  were  aware  also  that  a  public  confederation  of 
men   of  all   opinions,  to  circulate  the  Bible  as  the  common 
standard  of  truth,  lo  which  they  all  claimed  an  equal  right  to 
appeal,  led  to  this  very  dangerous  conclusion,  that  all  opinions 
are  to  be  found  in  it ;  and  by  fostering  the  indifference  insepar- 
'  able  from  such  a  conclusion,  mainly  tended  to  put  the  truth  out 
of  sight,  and  to  bring  religion  itself  into  disiepnte:  they  there- 
fore felt  themselves  obliged  to  oppose  its  progress,  by  those  or- 
dination vows,  which  bound  them  to  ^'  use  all  failhiul  diligence 
to  banish  and  drive  av\-ay  erroneous  and  strange  doctriiies  con- 
trary to  God's  word."     But  their  objections  to  the  Society  did 
MOt  end  here:  it  professed  to  preach   the  (jjospel,  and  to  make 
men  wise  unto  salvation,  by  merely  distributing  the  Bible  in  the 
simple  letter  :  thus  virtually  supei^eding  the  office  oi  the  priest- 
hood, by  inferring  that  it  w^as  not  essential  to  the  promulgation 
and  support  of  Christianity. 

As  then  the  great  Author  of  our  holy  religion  bad  himself 
appointed  that  his  Gospel  shouhi  be  made  know^i  unto  the 
world  by  his  ministers ;  and  as,  lo  enable  them  to  perform  their 
sacred  office  with  effect,  he  had  promised  to  be  with  them,  in 
tbeir  ministration^  unto  the  end  of  tiie  w  orld^  th^y  could  not 

admit 
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admit  the  claims  of  a  Society  which  appeared  to  set  aside  his 
appointment^  and  professed  to  nirike  Christians  by  other  ways 
than  those  which,  in  his  wisdom,  he  had  thought  proper  to  di- 
rect.    They  were  also  convinced  that  the  fundamental  law  of  the 
Society,  which  took  away  the  true  interpretation  from  the  Scrip- 
tures,   eminently  disqualified    it   froui   assuming  the   preacher's 
office :  ihey  could  conceive  that  Such  a  rule  might  very  possibly 
produce  or  encourage  error ;  but  how,   by  keeping  truth  care- 
fully out  of  sight,  it  could  be  calculated  to  promote  its  interests^ 
they  could  not  understand.     And  as  the  Saviour  of  Mankind 
had  not  thou«iht  fit  to  leave  men  to  find  out  the  saving  truths  of 
Christianity  from  the  mere  written  word,  without  guides  to  lead 
them  to  it,  so  they  were  ensured  that-  it  never  could  become 
them,  the  appointed  ministers  and  stewards  of  his  mysteries^ 
to  consent  to  such  a  measure,  on  any  terms,  or  for  any  coiiiside- 
ration. 

To  these  objections  to  the  avowed  intention  of  the  Society 
they  also  joined  a  mistrust  of  the  tendency  of  its  constitution. 
They  were  not  easily  to  be  persuaded  that  the  dissenters  would 
consent  to  surrender  the  whole  rule  and  management  of  such 
an  Institution  to  tiie  Church ;  and  when  the  public  declaration, 
that  such  must  be  the  effect  of  its  regulations,  was  followed 
by  no  secession  on  the  part  of  those  whose  interests  were  thus 
avowedly  neglected,  they  were  convinced  that  there  must  be  a 
fallacy  in  the  statement ;  for  they  saw  no  reason  fr)r  supposing 
the  dissenters  less  attached  to  their  own  principles  than  they 
had  hitherto  been;  nor  was  there  any  proof  that  their  natural 
jealousy  of  the  Chuich,  or  their  decided  disinclination  to  its 
preponderance  and  superiority,  had  suffered  a  change.  Tlie 
suspicion,  thus  suggested  by  a  general  view  of  the  subject,  was 
fully  justified  by  a  particular  mvestigation  of  the  case  before 
them.  They  soon  found  the  fact  to  be  at  variance  with  the  as- 
sertions of  the  Society's  advocates ;  they  perceived  that  its  con- 
stitution was  so  artfully  framed,  with  reference  to  the  charac- 
teristic activity  of  d.ssenters,  that,  while  the  tendency  of  the 
whole  plan  was  favourable  to  their  cause,  the  power  of  employ- 
ing the  influence  of  the  Association,  in  any  way  which  they 
might  judge  most  likely  to  advance  it,  was  placed  entirely  in 
their  hands. 

Such  were  nearly  the  conclusions  which  the  investigations  of 
those  who  first  scrutinized  the  "  nature  and  tendencies  of  this 
Society"  led  them  to  foi  m ;  and  they  were  laid  before  the  public 
with  a  force  of  argument  and  language  which  induced  many  to 
pause  before  they  committed  themselves  in  support  of  an  Insti- 
tution against  which  such  charges  were  alledged ;  and  not  a  few^ 
who  had  joined  it^  were  persuaded  to  retire  from  its  ranks. 
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So  formidable  an  attack  produced  replies  in  abundance ;  but 
the  controversy  thus  excited  is  too  well  known  to  need  reca- 
pitulation ;  it  has  been  carried  on  with  a  perseverance  seldom 
exceeded,  and  great  and  beneficial  effects  have  resulted  froin  it. 
For  though  the  whole  energies  of  a  very  formidable  confede- 
racy have  been  t^s  aroused^  and  the  consequence  has.  been  a 
great  increase  of^ts  numbers,  its  influence,  and  its  funds,  yet  a 
j^loqs  attention  to  its  proceedings  has  also  been  awakened  ; 
they  have  been  accurately  watched,  continually  exposed,  and 
carefully  recorded:  its  progress  among  Churchmen  has  been 
materially  checked,  in  many  cases  wholly  prevented ;  and  whcre- 
ever  it  extends  its  ramifications,  it  finds  some  gteady  and  vigi- 
lant friends  of  tlie  establishment  ready  to  oppose  it^i  to  detect 
its  sophistries^  and  count(Tact  its  delusive  machinations.  In 
the  mean  time  much  eflfcrtual  aid  has  been  afforded  to  the 
*'  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowiege  ;'*  its  funds  have  been 
materially  enlarged,  its  salutary  influence  has  been  extended,  and 
its  beneficial  effiects  proportionably  increased,  by  the  very  gene- 
ral conviction  impressed -upon  the  minds  of  zealous  Churchmen, 
during  this  prqtracted  CDUtroversy^  of  riie  necessity  of  rallying 
found  it^  as  pa^  of  the  maii^  supports  of  our  venerable  estab- 
]ishnient. 

Still,  however,  some  farther  developement  of  the  evils  re- 
sulting from  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  was  uni- 
versally felt  to  be  wanting.  Tlie  arguments  urged  against  it 
had  been,  for  the  most  part,  necessarily  theoretical;  and  though 
reflecting  men  were  fully  convinced  of  their  fqrce,  and  accurate 
observers  daily  discovered  in  the  measures  of  the  Society,  not- 
withstanding all  the  caution  of  its  managers,  proofs  of  the  sta- 
bility of  the  premises^  and  the  justice  of  the  inferences  of  its 
opponents^,  yet  the  public  at  large  required  the  evidence  of 
facts,  and  to  facts  alone  they  were  inclined  to  yield  their  good 
opinion  of  an  institution  so  plausible  In  its  professed  object^  so 
wqry  in  its  general  conduct.  The  many  respectable  and  con- 
scieiitiqus  persons  also  who  had  been  induced  to  join  it,  and 
had  thus  committed  themselves  upon  its  excellence  and  claim  to 
universal  support,  could  not  be  expected  to  withdraw  their 
sanction  from  it,  until  a  strong  case  was  made  out  against  it.  It 
was  not  to  be  supposed  that  they  would  change  their  opinion, 
or  renounce  the  Society,  until  the  necessity  of  such  a  step  had 
been  clearly  demonstrated  by  an  appeal  to  facts,  'lliey  had 
johicd  it  with  the  pun^st  n^otives,  because  they  fliought  it  ad- 
.  culated  to  promote  the  knowledge  of  Christianity,  and  to  foster 
peace  and  love  amqng  its  professors  in  general,  without  injuring 
that  Church,  to  which  they  felt  themselves  professionally  and 
conscientiously  bound.     They  therefore  rrquircd  £t  practical  il- 

histrutiou 
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lustration  of  the  arguments  against  it;  they  defianded  to  be 
shewn  that  it  was  not  calculated  to  promote  true  doctrine ;  that 
its  tendency  was  to  engender  disunion  instead  of  nourk^liiiig 
peace ;  that  its  influence  was  decidedly  prejudicial  to  the  Chiu-ch. 
Doubtless  they  believed  that  such  an  illustration  could  ncit  be 
given;  but  the  same  praiseworthy  consistency  which  has  re- 
strained diem  from  yielding  to  any  less  powerful  reasons,  will,  it 
is  to  be  expected,  induce  them  readily  to  tread  back  their  ground 
the  moment  such  a  proof  as  they  have  required  is  produced* 
When  the  charge  of  hostility  to  the  best  interests  of  Christianity 
in  general^  and  of  the  Church  of  England  in  particular,  is 
cleaily  brouglit  home  to  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society, 
then  it  may  be  contideutly  expected  that  every  sound  Church- 
man  will  openly  and  miinfnily  renounce  his  connection  with  it. 

With  this  view  of  the  subject,  we  consider  the  volume  before 
us  to  be  of  the  utmost  consequvnce,  aiid  to  possess  a  claim  upoii 
the  serious  attention  and  dispassionate  perusal  of  every  lover  of 
his  country  and'his  religion,  (but  more  particularly  of  those  who 
^re  in  authority  in  either  Church  and  State,)  which  nothing 
can  supersede. 

"  It  answers  the  demand  of  those  who  call  for  DKMox«TnATioy; 
and  this  is  its  specific  claim  to  public  regard.  It  is  eiuphatically 
what  its  title  sets  forth,  a  practical  Expoiiition  of  the  tendenci/  tarn 
proceedings  of  the  Bible  Society.  It  is  an  exhibition  of  its  whole 
plan  systematicalljj  arranged  and  displayed,  not  in  tlicory,  but  i» 
effect.  The  *  surmise&j  which  were  deemed  too  uncaiulid  and 
improbable  to  be  listened  to,  are  all  verified*  ;  and  the  artifices  wee 
exposed^  by  which  *  excellent  and  distinguished  men*  have  beeu 
lured  to  give  it  their  support;  f.  The  comparative  value,  more- 
over, of  this  main  stay  of  the  Institution  is  appreciated  ;{:,  and  its 
disrespect  towards  dignitaries  discountenancing  its  proceedings, ij$ 
pointed  out  §,  From  the  special  relation  which  it  bears  to  a  par- 
ticular parish,  it  might  be  conceived  to  be'a  detail  rather  of  a  local 
nature  than  one  of  general  application ;  and  it  is  so  far  true,  that 
a  lively  interest  in  tlie  welfare  of  that  parish,  to  which  many  power- 
ful ties  bind  the  Editor's  affections,  first  suggested  the  undertak- 
ing; and  much  of  the  exemplification  which  appears  is  derived 
from  documents  and  information,  which  vigilant  attention  to  th^ 
proceedings  of  those  who  were  resolved,  at  all  adventures,  to 
roal^e  Hackney  an  auxiliary  station,  put  into  his  possession.  But 
many  important  illustrations  ape  extracted  from  the  records  of 
simultaneous  movements  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  and  tlie 
parallel  passages  from  scarce  remaii^s  of  puritanical  history,  add 
■'■  ■■  I    11     I         .-III,         ,,  ■  ■  ■ 'jj  ■    ti**  ■■       II    — 

♦  See  p.  74,  note  d;  95,  note  p;  204,  238.  289,  to  the  end. 
f  l\  90,  notp  fa.  X  ^'-  ^^  "ote  n.  §  P.  190,  note  p. 
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from  the  8yst4Pn  of  the  United  Irishmen,  have  a  reference  to  all. 
ladependently,  however,  of  this,  it  is  to  be  recollected,  that  in  all 
the  ramifications  of  the  Bible  Society  one  system  prevails,  it  being 
not  the  least  profound  article  of  its  policy,  that  a  plan  of  organi- 
zation, synoptically  exemplified,  and  most  distinctly  explained  ♦, 
should  be  assiduously  circulated  wherever  any  opening  appears  for 
«n  attempt  at  affiliation.  Its  characteristic  principle  is  that  it 
should  be  ONE  A3TD.  INDIVISIBLE.  Wherever  therefoi'e  the  scene 
is  laid,  the  drama  is  the  same,  as  well  in  its  design  as  in  its  execu- 
tion; and  though  the  Editor  reports,  specifically,  transactions 
which  have  taken  place  at  Hackney,  yet, 

*  mutato  nomine  de  te 
Fabula  narratur.'     Hor.  Sat.  1. 1.  17. 

will  bring  home  his  narrative  to  everi/  parish  throughout  the  king- 
dorn ;  which,  if  already  brought  within  the  magic  circle  of  auxi- 
liary association,  may  read  in  it  a  transcript  of  w^hat  has  been 
practised  upon  itself,  though  very  possibly,  through  inadvertency, 
without  its  observation ;  and  if  hitherto  undisturbed  by  the  So- 
ciety's assiduous  proselytists,  may  confidently  consider  it  as  a  pr»- 
monition  of  what  it  will  experience,  should  it  ever  become  the 
subject  of  their  operations."     Introduction,  p.  17,  &c. 

Having  thus  detailed^  in  the  Editor's  own  words, 'the  nature 
of  his  design,  we  proceed  to  state  the  method  of  its  execution. 

The  work  is  divided  into  two  parts  :  the  first  contains  a  cor- 
respondence, commenced  by  the  Editor  with  J.  W.  Freshfield, 
£sq.  ui  consequence  of  information  that  Mr.  F.  was  primarily 
und  principally  concerned  in  the  plan  oF  including  Hackney  in 
au  Auxiliary  District  of  the  Bible  Society.  The  correspon- 
deme  extends  to  six  Letters,  the  last  in  the  Series  being  from 
the  pen  of  Mr.  Freshfield.  This,  ^*  having  convinced  the  Edi- 
tor that  all  further  i  easoning  upon  the  subject  was  vain,**  remains 
iinanswered ;  but  is  here  published,  with  *'  copious  annota- 
tions to  supply  tliat  defect.  The  second  part  of  the  volume 
consists  of  an  Appendix,  which  the  Editor  truly  aiiirms  to  b« 
*'  inoch  the  most  important  pait  of  the  work.*'  (Introd.  p.  21.) 
It  comprises  various  documents  illustrating  the  progress  of  the 
ftruggle  between  a  Secret  Committee  on  the  one  hand,  which 
^vas  determined  to  enrol  the  parish  among  the  dependencies  of 

■'■'■■  ■■■.■.  r  ,         . 

*  See  a  folio  sheet,  prepared  by  the  Committee  in  London,  en. 
titled  "  Regulations  respecting  Supplies  of  Bibles  and  Testaments 
'  to  Auxiliary  Societies,  with  Hints  on  the  Conatitufion  and  Objects 
of  Auxiliary  and  Subordinate  Societies ;"  with  an  **  Address  to 
Clergymen  and  Dissenting  Ministers"  subjoined,  inviting  them,  in 
tlie  name  of  the  General  Committee,  to  encourage  their  formation 
**  on  ihepfan  recommended  above.** 

the 
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the  Bible  Society,  and  the  whole  body  of  the  Clergy  on  the 
other,  supported  by  nearly  all  the  respectable  Churchmen  in 
ihe  parish,  who  were  decidedly  opposed  to  the  atten^pt. 

Among  the  papers  circulated  during  the  contest  will  be  found 
three  Socini^n  pasquinades,  scurrilous  and  contemptible  in  them- 
selves, but  valuable  as  they  afford  the  Editor  an  opportunity  .of 
investigating  the  interest  taken  by  the  Socinians  in  the  prosperity 
of  ihe  Bible  Society.  This  he  has  done  in  some  very  interest- 
ing  preliminary  observations^  which  are 

*'  Interspersed  with  authentic  documents  establishing  that  im- 
portant fact,  and  shevt^ing  the  baneful  operation  of  this  allianqe 
upon  the  Christian  faith.  At  the  close  of  these  observations,  the 
singular  coalition  of  some  Churchmen  with  Socinians  and  Papibts^ 
in  charging  popery,  upon  those  of  tlieir  brethren  who  have  with-  ' 
stood  the  aggressions  of  the  Bible  Society,  is  touched  upon ;  and 
a  parallel  coalition  of  the  Calvini.sts  and  Papists  in  the  reign  of 
James  the  First  is  pointed  out,  and  some  apposite  extracts  from* 
the  *  Gag,'  which  Bishop  Montague  applied  to  *  the  Gagger  cit 
Protestants,*  are  produced."     Introd.  p.  22. 

I 

These  are  followed  by  a  letter  from  the  worthy  Vicar  of 
Doncaster  to  the  Editor  of  the  Doncaster  Gazette,  which  was 
reprinted  upon  this  occasion^  and  distributed  throughout  the 
parish  of  Hackney.  It  is  a  very  sensible  production^  presenting 
in  a  short  and  popular  form  those  strong  arguments  against  the 
object  and  constitution  of  the  Bible  Society,  which  have  been 
often  urged,  but  never  satisfactorily  answered.  It  has  indeed 
been  found  to  answer  the  purpose  of  its  supporters  better  to 
abound  in  vague  declamation,  and  delusive  appeals  to  the  pas- 
sions, than  to  rest  upon  an  argumentative  discussion  of  the  real 
merits  of  the  question  at  issue  between  them  and  their  oppo- 
nents ;  accordingly  they  have,  with  very  few  exceptions^  inva- 
riably pursued  the  former  course;  and  these  exceptions  appear 
to  us,  we  confess,  to  prove  little  but  the  force  of  that  reasouii^ 
w  hich  they  vainly  endeavour  to  invalidate. 

The  Vicar  of  Doncaster's  letter  is  followed  by  a  complete 
series  of  official  papers  published  by  the  Auxiliary,  Provisional, 
and  Subordinate  Committees,  shewing  the  whole  machinery  of 
an  Auxiliary  Establishment,  with  its  minor  dependencies  cajled 
Bible  Associations;  the  stimulating  and  delusive  addresses  by 
which  it  contrives  to  work  upon  the  feelings,  and  mislead  the 
judgment  of  its  followers;  and  the  manner  in  which  the  pro- 
ceedings of  these  various  bodies  are  represented  from  authority 
in  the  public  newspapers,  for  the  information  and  edification  of 
its  affiliated  Societies  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  to  prepare 
other  districts  for  the  labours  of  its  advocates.     These  papers 
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are  accompanied  with  notes  ami  observations  by  tlie  Editor^ 
which  serve .  to  connect  and  explain  theni^  rendering  them  a 
complete  practical  exposition  of  the  tendency  and  proceedings 
of  the  Society,  and  fully  justifying  the  Editor  in  the  conclusions 
which  he  has  drawn  from  them,  and  in  the  earnest  and  awaken- 
ing api>eal  to  Churchmen  upon  the  necessity  of  an  associated 
e#brt  to  resist  the  farther  progress  of  this  formidable  body, 
with  which  bis  labours  are  terminated.  The  volume  closes  with 
an  Appendix  of  documents  referred  to  in  the  course  of  the 
work,  consisting,  partly  of  papers,  or  extracts  from  papers,  pub- 
lished by  the  Bible  Society ;  and  partly  of  curious  passages 
from  the  historians  of  the  Great  RebeUion,  proving  a  striking  and 
alarming  similarity  between  the  mode  tlien  adopted  by  the  Puri- 
tans for  the  destruction  of  the  Churcli  and  Aionarchy,  and  the 
present  measures  and  language  of  the  Bible  Society. 

Having  thus  laid  before  our  readers  a  brief  analysis  of  tliQ 
contents  of  this  interesting  volume,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  a 
^iol*^  particular  examination  of  the  several  parts  of  it ;  that  we 
may  give  them  some  idea  of  the  strong  and  convincing  evidence 
which  it  produces  in  support  of  the  leading  chaises  against 
the  Bible  Society.  We  shall  perhaps  be  induced  to  extend  this 
examination  somewhat  beyond  our  usual  limits,  but  for  this  wo 
trust  we  shall  stand  excused,  when  the  important  nature  of  the 
question  is  considered;  especially  as  we  understand  that  the 
work  itself  has  been  already  some  months  out  of  print. 

The  correspondence  between  the  Editor  and  Mr.  Freshfield,, 
though  certainly  not  the  most  interesting  part  of  th^  volume,  is 
well  worthy  the  attentive  perusal  of  every  man  who  w'ould  form 
an  accurate  judgment  of  the  Bible  Society.  He  will  there  find 
one  of  its  most  zealous  promoters  so  far  influenced  by  its  de- 
ceitfulness  as  to  fancy  himself  under  a  religious  obligation  ta 
interfere  with  a  Clergyman  in  his  own  parish ;  to  decide,  in  op- 
position to  his  solemnly  recorded  protest,  upon  t)>e  best  mode 
of  promoting  spiritual  ediiicatipn  among  his  flock ;  and  acting 
upon  this  conviction,  to  connect  himself  with  a  Secret  Com- 
mittee, for  the  purpose  of  organizing  an  association  to  pwovide 
for  the  religious  necessities  of  the  poor  in  a  manner  which  their 
appointed  pastor  feels  himself  conscientiously  hound  tQ  dia<« 
approve. 

**  I  have  not  relied,'*  says  he,  "  upon  any  vain  conceits  of  my 
own,  but  have  earnestly  and  seriously  referred  myself  to  God  in 
prayer,  that  I  might  bo  guided  and  directed  in  the  affair  according 
to  his  holy  mind  and  will.  Having  thus  endeavoured  to  have  my 
mind  rightly  informed,  I  feel  warranted  in  saying,  that  I  am  tho- 
roughly convinced,  the  plan  of  the  liritish  and  Foreign  Bible  So^ 
ciety  is  right-  and  unobjectionable  in  principle  and  practice ;  and 

being 
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being  so  convinced,  I  should  feel,  that  to  give  lest  thaft  my  utmost 
assistance  to  the  ibrmatioa  of  the  intended  Auxiliary  Society^ 
would  subject  nie  to  the  awful  consequence  of  being  ashamed  of 
the  name  of  Christ ;  and  while  I  should  blush  for  myself,  if  I 
should  so  coxiduct  myself,  I  should  tremble  under  the  considera- 
tion, that  soUls  nn'ght  be  passing  to  eternal  perdition,  who,  with 
the  blessing  of  God,  might  be  turned  from  the  error  of  their 
way  but  for  a  prejudice  that  paralya^ed  rtiy  exertions."  P,  5,  5, 
Lett.  % 

It  is  impossible  to  read  this  passage  nithout  being  carried 
back,  with  the  Editor,  to  the  recollection  "  of  those  tearful 
times,  when  domineering  fanaticism  (professedly  for  the  glory  of 
God^  had  overturned  in  this  kingdom  both  the  altar  and  the 
throue  ;"  (p.  11.)  When,  to  use  the  enei*getic  language  of  Soutli, 
tlie  worst  evils  were  ^'  done  with  tl>e  pnUences  oi  conscience^ 
and  the  protestations  of  religion ;  with  ej^es  lift  up  to  heavea 
and  expostulations  with  God,  pleas  of  provideiu:e,  and  inward 
iiistigutions ;  till  at  length  with  much  labours,  and  many  groafi.«« 
t))ey  were  delivered  of  their  conceived  mischief."  South,  voL  5* 
Serm.  S2. 

To  these  times,  and  to  the  concluding  incidents  in  the  Life 
of  Lord  Herbert,  of  Cherbury,  the  £ditor  very  properly  .re- 
ferred Mr.  Freshtield  for  proof  that  he  might  be  under  delu^ 
sion  upon  this  important  sid)ject ;  and  the  temperate  but  sound 
and  seasonable  remarks,  which  are  to  be  found  upon  it  in  tlie 
third  and  fifth  letters,  and  in  a  note  appended  to  page  113,  are 
well  worthy  the  attention  of  our  readers. 

It  appears,  from  the  course  of  the  correspondence,  that  the 
Editor's  admonitory  caution  w:as  not  well  received  by  Mr.  Fresb- 
jfield.  When  he  speaks  of  it  as  conveying  "  a  charge  of  fana- 
ticism, in  hard  words,  and  severe  applications,*'  (p.  29.)  it  is 
evident  that  he  has  mistaken  its  object ;  and  that  he  is  more  in- 
dignant at  it,  than,  but  for  this  mistake,  he  would  have  felt,  is 
clear  from  the  tenour  of  his  remarks  in  Letters  4  and  6. 
Thinking,  however,  as  we  do^  that  the  Editor  was  perfectly 
justiiied  in  his  observation,  and  that  he  has  not  improperly 
termed  it  *^  an  eminent  act  of  Christian  benevolence,  as  laying 
Mr.  F.  under  considerable  obligation/^  (p.  32,)  we  do  most 
earnestly  beseech  our  readers  to  bear  it  in  mind.  It  is  in  fact 
one  of  the  signs  of  these  awful' times  in  which  we  live,  that  men 
are  every  day  more  deeply  entangled  in  the  worship  of  imagi- 
nations ;  that  the  same  infatuation  now  prevails  which  formerly 
plunged  this  country  into  so  many  calamities;  that  not  only 
weak,  ignorant,  or  ill-educated  men,  but  persons  whose  rank  ii| 
society,  whose  habits  of  life,  whose  mental  attainments,  might 
be  supposed  safcguurds  against  such  temptations,  are  daily  fall- 
ing 
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ing  under  tTiem ;  and  that  without  seeing  the  necessary  effects  of 
that  yoke  of  bondage  to  which  they  are  submitting,  they  allow 
themselves  to  be  led  away  b^  the  ignis  fatuus  ot  enthusiasm; 
which,  while  it  deludes  them  with  a  bhew  of  light,  and  a  prospect 
of  conferring  some  vague  unmeasured  spiritual  benerits  upon 
the  world  at  large,  is  inducing  them,  not  only  to  overlook  their 
own  particular  duty,  but  to  pursue  a  course  in  decided  hostility 
to  the  peace  and  welfare  of  that  Church  to  which  thty  belong. 

Of  this  the  correspondence  under  consideration  affords  an 
Imminent  and  lamentable  proof;  for  it  presents  to  us  a  Church- 
Inan,  |»rofessing  the  most  ardent  affection  for  ihe  Establishment, 
at  the  same  time  that  he  is  setting  all  ecclesiastical  discipline  at 
nought;  opposing  his  own  opinions  to  those  of  the  Clergy  of  a 
whole  district,  upon  the  best  means  of  promoting  the  spiritual 
edification  of  their  respective  flocks;  aiid  deceiving  himself  into 
a  belief  that,  unless  he  gave  his  utmost  assistance  to  the  forma- 
tion of  an  Auxiliary  Society  in  their  parishes,  contrary  to  their 
most  conscientious  and  maturely  weighed  objections,  he  should 
subject  himself  *^  to  the  awful  consequence  of  being  ashamed 
of  the  name  of  Christ,"  and  should"  tremble  under  the  con- 
sideration that  souls  might  be  passing  to  eternal  perdition,  who, 
vrith  the  blessing  of  God,  might  be  turned  from  the  error  of 
their  way,  but  for  a  prejudice  that  paralyzed  his  exertions." 

**  Here,  Sir,"  says  the  Editor  very  properly,  "  hixd  it  occurred 
to  you  who  those  are  to  whom  you  have  opposed  yourself,  con- 
scientious indefatigdble  Clergymen,  you  would  have  thought  it 
possible  that  their  judgment,  upon  the  efficacy  of  any  measure 
*  to  save  souls  from  perdition,*  was  preferable  to  yours;  and  do- 
ing them  the  justice  to  believe,  that  they  resisted  the  establish- 
ment of  the  projected  Institution,  not  merely  because  they  were 
satisfied  of  its  neutrality  in  this  respect,  but  that  in  this  very  re- 
spect it  was  baneful  in  its  operation;  you  would  have  suspected 
the  correctness  of  your  own  persuasions,  rather  than  have  confi- 
dently promulgated  that,  which  by  necessary  implication,  traduces 
them  as  either  criminally  ignorant,  or  most  traiterously  unfaithful." 
Lett.  5,  p«  5B* 

We  fear  that  the  conduct  here  imputed,  by  the  courtesy  of 
the  Editor,  to  the  inconsideration  ot  his  correspondent,  must 
not  be  so  palliated.  Deference  to  the  opinions,  or  respect  for 
the  character*  of  the  Clergy  as  a  body,  is  certahily  not  the  cha- 
racteristic of  the  Bible  Society.  Of  this  the  volume  before  us 
affords  abundant  evidence ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  so, 
2ealousan  advocate  of  its  cause,  as  Mr.  Freshtield,  should  ^*  im- 
perceptibly have  caught  its  spirit,  and  adopted  its  language." 
(P.  1 10,  note.)  We  find,  indeed,  too  many  instances,  lhrou<^n- 
out  this  correspondencey  of  the  very  trifling  estimation  in  which 
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tlieir  authority  and  their  judgment  are  held,  when  opposed  to 
the  fiat  of  his  favourite  Institution.  In  his  second  Letter  be 
says,  "  I  cannot  think  you  will  consider  that  the  opposition  of 
the  Clergy  ought  to  determine  the  question;  these  are  points 
upon  which  every  man  of  independent  mind  will  naturally  think 
for  himself.''     P.  1?. 

In  his  third  letter,  his  language  becomes  still  more  decided. 
The  opinion  of  the  Clergy,  as  to  the  best  means  of  promoting 
edification,  is  represented  as  a  matter  *^^  comparatively  immate- 
rial ;"  and  the  attempt  to  assert  their  right,  by  virtue  of  their 
office,  to  determine  upon  the  proper  mode  of  promulgating  the 
word  of  God  to  his  people,  is  alluded  to  with  a  levity  which 
borders  upon  contempt. 

**  *  Your  Letter  proceeds  upon  an  assertion,  and  which  you  enr 
deavour  to  prove,  that  **  the  best  noeaus  of  promoting  editicatioo^ 
is  a  question  of  Theology,"  arid  belongs  to  the  Clergy  as  "  accre- 
dited Practitioners"  in  Divinity.  I  own,  considering  the  great  ita* 
portance  of  the  real  object  in  view  (the  circulation  of  the  Bible\  your 
argument  appears  comparatively  immaterial,  and,  to  use  the  Ian* 
guage  of  Dr.  Clarke,  "  it  is  really  as  if,  while  the  light  of  Reve- 
lation, no  longer  concealed  within  the  ark  of  a  particular  sanctuary, 
is  permitted  to  irradiate  the  nations  of  the  earth,  a  question  should 
arise,  whether  it  shall  be  conveyed  through  the  public  portals  of  the 
Temple,  or  by  the  Gate  belonging  only  to  the  Priests.'*  However 
it  is  my  task  to  answer  your  Letter,  and  therefore  even  this  fringe, 
so  respectfully  distant  from  the  true  question,  must  receive  some, 
though  but  brief  consideration/  "     P.  69.  Lett.  6. 

We  wish  that  our  limits  would  allow  us  to  insert  the  valuable 
note,  which  the  Editor  has  subjoined  to  this  passage ;  in  which, 
while  he  ably  refutes  this  erroneous  and  strange  doctrine  of  the 
comparative  immateriality  of  that  priesthood,  to  which  St.  Paul 
did  not  scruple  to  assert,  that  "  God  had  connnitted  the  Minis- 
try of  reconciliation,"  and  the.sacred  office  of  "  Ambassadors  for 
Christ,"  (2  Cor.  v.  IB,  20);  he  does  not  neglect  to  sift  the 
*'  glowing  imagery,"  and  metaphorical  verbiage  of  Dr.  Clarke ; 
and  to  place  his  fallacies,  and  perveisions  of  Scriptur-al  symbols, 
in  their  true  light.  But  much  interesting  matter  presses  upon 
Wr  attention  ;  and  this,  and  many  other  important  passages, 
which  we  had  originally  marked  for  insertion^  must  be  left  to  the 
private  consideration  of  our  readers. 

But  it  must  riot  be  said,  that  Mr.  Freshfield  entirely  deprives 
the  Clergy  of  all  right  of  judgment  or  decision  in  the  parishes 
entrusted  to  their  spiritual  superintendance.  Respecting  matters 
©f  principle  indeed,  or  of  moral  obligation,  he  sees  no  necessity 
for  submitting  to  their  opiuioif;  but  upon  questions  of  form^ 
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tomplimentor  etiquette  he  allows  it  to  have  some  weight.  (LetC.Ot 

{p.  8J,  84.)  We  are  not  conscious  of  having  misrepi  esentecl 
hn;  we  ar^  not  willing  .to  do  so.  It  is  with  concern  and  regret 
ihat  we  contemplate  the  delusions  of  a  respectable  and  amiable 
nipn ;  aiyd  most  assuredly  we  should  spare  ourselves  the  unplea- 
sant task  of  bringing  them  before  the  publid>  was  it  not  that  we 
feel  it  incumbent  upon  us  to  shew  the  real  character  and  tenden- 
cies of  the  Bible  Society,  through  itie  mfedium  of  the  sentiments 
and  langtiage  adopted  by  those  who  \Vrite  oi*  speak  under  the  in- 
fluence of  its  spirit. 

Ilie  same  total  fofgetfulness  or  disregat*d  bf  the  character  and 
functions  of  a  Parochial  Clergyman,  of  which  %ve  hiive  already 
given  instances,  must  have  dictated  the  following  passage.  *'  '^The 
parochial  Clergy  were  solicited  to  take  the  lead ;  they  declined 
dqing  so,  and  therefore  other  Clergymen,  in  conjunction  with  (he 
laity,  are  doing  what  you  have  refused.'*     Lett.  ().  p.  I^20i 

Mr.  Freslilield  must  stirely  be  aware,  that  every  beneficed 
Clergyman  is  *'  charged  in  the  Lord  with  the  cure  of  the  souls 
of  the  parishioners  of  his  beneticfe,  and  with  the  government  of 
Kis  Church,**  (Instrument  of  lust.) ;  that  no  other  Clergyman  has 
tfie  shadow  of  a  right  to  interfere  with  him  in  his  sacred  officci 
much  less  to  oppose  the  measures  he  sees  tit  to  adopt  for  the 
discharge  of  it.  That  a  self-appointed.  Secret  Committed 
should  call  in  Clergy  of  their  own  chusing,  to  take  the  lead  in  si 
measure  for  spiritual  edification^  which  the  parochial  Minister 
'  has  decidedly  objected  to;  and  that  any*CIergy  should  be  found 
ready  to  obey  tlie  summons,  are  lamentable  proofs,  that  i\\t 
"  prostration  of  Ecclesiastical  Authority,  which,'^  as  the  Editor 
most  truly  observes  (note  k.  p.  84),  '^  the  auxiliary  system  has 
been  for  several  years  most  insidiously  labouring  to  accomplish," 
h  much  farther  advanced  towards  its  completion  than  even  those, 
who  have  been  most  alive  to  the  dangerous  influence  of  the  So-^ 
ciety,  have  conceived. 

Mr.  Freshfield,  however,  has  his  reasons  for  thus  refusing  to 
yield  to  the  opinions  and  intreaties  of  the  Parochial  Clergy :  and 
as-  these  reasons  very  plainly  state  the  real  end  and  object  of  all 
the  AuxiKiry  Societies,  and  the  consequence  of  suffering  them  to 
spring  up  in  every  quarter  of  the  land,  we  recommeiKl  them  to 
the  serious  consideration  of  all  those  w  ho  value  the  security  aini 
welfare  of  the  Established  Church. 

**  You  stiitc,**  says  Mr.  Fi  icf  his  correspondent^  "  that  youf 
could  not  see  how  the  circumstance  of  the  Parish  in  which  you 
offieiate,  being  only  a  part  of  the  district  tor  which  the  Auxiliary 
I^ibie  Society  is  proposed  to  be  established,  \  affected  in  the  least 
tlie  weight  of  your  objection.'    Ulicrefore  answer,  that  the  district 
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tiescribed  has  ho  necessary  connection  with  any  parish,  as  a  parish ; 
it  includes  the  intire  bftwo  parishes,  and  part  of  one  other  (I  be- 
Beve  of  two  others) :  it  is  therefore  clear  of  any  ecclesiastical  head, 
and,  if  rightly  considered,  cannot  intitle  the  Parochial  Clergy  in 
any  one  parfsh  to  •  deprecate  the  proceeding,'  because  in  oppo- 
sition to  their  opinioh  5  nor  would  all  the  Clergy  within  the  district 
be  so  intitled.*'  (Lett.  6.  pp.  73.)  "  This,''  says  the  Editor,  in  a^ 
note  upon  the  passage,  "  is  speaking  out  plainly  ^the  only  boon 
which  those,  who  view  with  lively  apprehension  the  proceedings  of 
the  Bible  Society,  have  to  ask  of  its  advocates.  Let  the  reader 
treasure  up  this  declaration  in  his  mind,  that  one  part  of  the  refor- 
mation to  be  wrought  by  that  Society  is,  to  *  clear*  all  the  parishes 
in  the  kingdom  *■  of  their  Ecclesiastical  Heads  :*  it  is  ^  to  save  souls 
from  eternal  perdition,  (To  refer  again  to  Mr.  Freshfield's  State^ 
mcnt.  Vide  Appendix,  No.  9.)  in  a  new  method,  which  Does  mot 

COME    WITHIN   EITHER   pAROCIilAL,    PasTORAL;    OR   EPISCOPAL 

JuRisDiGillpN.'  This  considerate  men  have  perceived  and  laid  to 
its  charge  long  ago  ;  but  we  have  now  got  a  distinct  avowal  of  it  from 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  confederacy  ;  who  does  not  hesitate  to 
tell  a  Parochial  Clergyman  that,  in  consequence  of  the  formation 
of  a  new  auxiliary  district  of  the  Bible  Society,  in  which  his  parish 
is  included,  lie  is  no  longer  *  entitled'  even  '  to  deprecate  proceed- 
ings' which  in  his  conscience  he  believes  to  be  most  prejudicial,  in 
their  effects,  to  the  spiritual  welfare  of  his  parishioners ;  and  which 
moreover  he  conceives  himself  to  be  bound,  by  his  Ordination 
Vbws,  not  merely  to  protest  against,  but,  if  possible,  to  *  banish  and 
drive  away.'  What  an  arrogation  of  supremacy  is  here!!!  A 
handful  of  private  individuals  convene  a  meeting,  erect  themselves 
into  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  *  a  Provisional  Committee/  and 
without  further  ceremony,  proceed  to  obliterate  ancient  land-marks, 
to  dissolve  constituted  authorities,  and,  according  to  their  own 
caprice,  to  circumscribe  a  tract  of  country  as  a  territory  for  them- 
selves ;  and  then,  having  given  it  the  denomination  of  a  f  District,' 
in  the  plenitude  of  their  usurped  sovereignty,  proclaim  that  <  no 
necessary  connection'  subsists  between  it  ^  and  any  parish  as  a 
parish,'  which  lies  within  its  boundary,  in  any  of  tnose  concerns 
which  they  have  tliought  proper  to  take  under  ^heir  superintend- 
ance  and  controul.'  **     Note  d,  p.  74. 

To  this  striking^  representation  we  add  the  following  ij|^rva^ 
tions  extracted  from  note  k,  p.  84. 

•*  When  the  kingdom  is  reorganized,  and  the  Bible  Society's 
new  district  map  published  by  authority,  then  its  managing  Com- 
mittee^may  form  a  new  ordinal  to  correspond  with  this  new  order  of 
th'mgs,  and  make  to  themselves  Priests  of  whom  they  please.  But 
at  present  the  confusion  which  Mr.  F.  would  introduce  is  ptem^^ 
ture,  and  we  trust  that,  through  the  quiet  good  sense  of  English- 
men, .under  the  superintendence  of  thQ  good  providence  0f  Ood,  it 
will  nevec  take  place. ' 
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<  We  join  most  sincerely  in  ihe  hopes  nnd  wishes  of  the  Editor: 
^ye  have  <:reat  coiifidenre  iii  the  good  sense  of  our  countryjnen; 
which,  wlien  once  il;ey  caii  be  induced  to  apply  it  to  the  investi-. 
gation  of  any  (]ucsu.  n_,  euybles  them  speedily  to  unravel  the 
wiles  of  the  Deceiver^  and  induces  them  to  treat  him  with  the 
contempt  he  may  deserve.  We  trust  too  that  we  may  yet  look 
iip  to  the  good  IVovidence  of  God,  with  humble  hope  that  its 
protection  will  not  be  withdriwvn  from  the  Church  of  iMic^land. 
But,  in  the  mean. lime,  we  see  the  influence  of  this  insidious  So- 
ciety still  Continuing  to  spread.  New  districts  are  planned  out, 
CH'ganized,  and  added  to  its  dominion  ;  cleared  of  their  ecclesias- 
tical heads,  absolved  from  all  future  reverence  and  respect  for 
llieir  parochial  Clergy,  and  incited  to  insult  them,  and  their 
superiors,  by  declamatory  harangues  upon  the  excellence  of  that 
Society,  which  they  have  refused  to  join;  the  piety  and  holiness 
©f  thosey  \rlio  have  supported  it,  (see  note,  p.  l9oj;  and  the 
dangerous  responsibility  incurred  by  the  individuals,  who,  in  the 
cant  of  the  Society,  have  not  **'  come  up  to  the  help  of  the 
Lord,  to  the  help  of  the  Lord  against  the  mighty."  (See  p.  282.) 
Such  a  state  of  things  cannot  long  be  permitted  to  continue 
without  effecting  the  same  mischief,  which  measures  of  a  similar 
iind  lormei'ly  produced.  Be  it  remembered,  that  the  Puritans 
Risked. th^ir  experiment  for  the  subversion  of  both  Church  and 
State,  when  tlie  preparatory  work  of  association  had  put  only 
severt  counties  into  their  possession,  (vide  note>  p.  344);  and 
that  complete  success  attended  iheir  hardihood.  The  affiliations 
of' the  Bible  Society  have  already  taken  a  much  wider  range;  the 
feelings  arKl  the  fears  of  w*eak  Cbrislians  are  the  objects  of  its 
iniceasirig  machinations  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  the 
Columris' bf  every  country  ileWspaper  are  perpetually  filled  with 
records  6f  its  success.  Have  all  these  mighty  preparations,  these 
iiriceasing  labours,  no  other  object  than  to  enable  the  parent  So- 
ciety, to.  distribute  a  few  hundred  more  Bibles  through  the  world 
than  it  cofdd  otheryvise  do  !  Js  tlic  whole  host  of  Patrons,  Pre-r 
sidents.  Vice  Presidents,  and  Committees,  arrayed  for  no  other 
end  ?  Js  this  the  only  prospect  which  animates  the  zeal  of  its 
dOcIainMrs^  ivfaich  is  to  repay  the  wearisome  journeyings  of  its. 
itinerant  orators  ?  Is  this  mighty  engine  invented  and  employ^ed 
taerely-  to  glean  in  the  fields,  which  the  Parent  has  already 
reaped ;  to  busy  itself  in  wringing  the  weekly  penny  'from  the 
hard  hand  of  the  poor,  Avhere  the  nyore  splendid  sopTiistries  of 
the  supreme  beard  have  levied  ample  contributions  upon  the 
purses  of  the  rich ! !     They  who  can  believe  such  things  must 

.  i        .,    ^  have  eaten  of  the  insane  root 

That  takes  t'he  reason  prisoner^"  •    .  Siiakspeare. 
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We  trust  that  tve  are  not  unreasonable  alarmists ;  but  wh^n  we*  ^ 
see  preparations  so  ridiculoasly  disproportionate  to  their  avowed  ^ 
object,  so  mischievous  in  their  general  tendency,  so  similar  in  alt, 
their  chara(*teristics,  to  those  which  have  once  already  quenched  • 
the  pure  lights  of  religion  from  among  us:  add  when  we  tiuct? 
ulteri<!)r>  and  far  more  important  projects  openly  avowed  by  the.  • 
more  violent,  or  more  candid  panegyrists  of  the  Society  :  when  i 
it  is  publicly  declared  in  one  place,  that  '*  the  Bible  Society  t 
will  overthrow  the  Established  Church/'     (vide  note,  p.  98);** 
when,  in  another;  the  congregation  at  a  Dissenting  Meeting.-^ » 
bouse  are  assured  from  the  pulpit,  that,  *'  not  one  in  a  thpusanci. 
of  the  good  men  who  have  taken  part  in  tliese  proceedings  «e^- 
whither  they  are  tending;"  that  ^*  they  are  fighting  the  Lord'jil; 
battles,  and  in  his  hands  preparing  their  own  dovvnfal;"   thaf^. 
*'  Mysteries,  Sacraments,  Confessions  of  Religion  will  be  no 
more  :*'  (see  note  b,  p%  S62.)  when  all  these  circumstances  ai:ei 
placed  before  us,  we  cannot  close  our  minds  against  the  convic- 
tion which  is  forced '  upon  theni ;  nor  should  we  perforiri  ottf . 
duty,  if  we  did  not  earnestly  intreat  the  guardians  and  proteetow 
of  our  venerable  Church  to  arouse  themselves  to  a  due  sense  of 
her  critical  situation. 

One  wheel  in  the  complicated  mactiine,  which  is  employed  tO' 
assail  the  bulwarks  of  our  Sion>  yet  remains  to  be  examined :  it,* 
is  of  no  inconsiderable  magnitude  and  efficacy ;  though  neither  it^. 
operation^,  tior  its  powers,  have  hitherto  been  sufficiently  appre-^ 
ciated.  It  has  not,  however,. escaped  the  vigilant  observation  qf  * 
the  Editoif  of  the  volume  before  us,  who  thus  recommends  it  ton 
the  consideration  of  Mr»  Freshfield,  at  thef  cooclusiou  of  hiiCt 
second  Lfettei*.  .: 

;  **  I  have  but  one  other  mistake  to  rectify,  and  I  have  ^one.  VoCi 
say  that  '  no  one  act  can  be  done  by  the  members  of  the  Society,: 
as  connected  with  the  Society,  except  to  distribute  cbpies  of  thef 
BihieV 

**  Now  what,  I  will  beg  td  ask  of  you,  is  that-pjlper  which  yba' 
did  me  the  favour  to  inclose,  and  upon  which  I  have  made  some  ob^' 
servations*?'  What*,  moreover',  are  those  reams  of  extract)^  recbmi- 
«  menddtions  of  yourselves,  and  calumnies  upon  those  Socillies  and-; 
Individuals  who  will  not  connect  themselves  with  you,  which  bear^ 
I  am  persuaded,  no  inconsiderable  propprtion  -even  to  the  Bibles 
which  you  distribute^*/    Lett.  3.  pi  14. 

Thpse  who  have  seen  the  formidable  list  of  Tra<!:t5^  no\t  un-" 
oeasingly  circulated  by  this  Society  through  the  kingdoai,  under 

■  ■  1 11.    I      <■    I  ■■[.■■■■        I  11     I         ■  I  ■  ,       -  ■  ■  -I  ■  ^ 

*  The  account  of  the  proceedings  at  the  formation  of  an  A  uxJ- 
hary  Bible  Society  for  Cambridge.       *  , 
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the  titles  of  proceedings  at  the  formatioii  of  one  Auxiliary  Bo* 
ciety,  and  at  the  Anniversary  Meeting  of  another ;  and  who  con- 
sider,  that  almost  every  one  of  these  occurrences  has  hitherto 
added  another  pamphlet  to  the  stock  ;  will  allow  that  these  ques- 
tions are  pertinent.    Those  who  have  had  sidhcient  patience  and 
perseverance  to  wade  through  the  mass  of  misrejM*esentalion  and 
tautology  contained  in  these  publications  ;  and  have  well  weighed 
the  tendency  of  the  resolutions,  speeches,  and  addresses,  of  vvhick 
they  are  composed;  will  be^ convinced  that  nothing  very  beneli- 
ciai  to  the  Established  Clmrch,  nothing  very  likely  to  promote 
peace  and  harmony  among  Christians^  h  tt>ere  to  be  found.     It 
nliay  be  said  that  these  are  the  speedies  of  individuals  merely ; 
that  the  Society  cannot  be  answerable  for  the  sentiments  of  every 
person,  who  may  choose  to  display  his  oratory  before  an  auxiliary 
meeting.'    This  may  at  first  sight  appear  true ;  though  we  are 
ifot  quite  sure  that  an  institution,   which  encourages  and  pro- 
motes such  meetings,  where  such  sentiments  are  almost  invari* 
ably  delivered,  does  not  make  itself  responsible,  in  some  degree, 
for  them.     But  however  this  may  be,  without  doubt,  when  these 
speeches  are  collected  into  pamphlets,  and  distributed  by  that 
auxiliary  association,  in  support  of  which  they  were  delivered ; 
\^hen  they  are  transmitted,  in  this  shap^,  to  the  Parent  Society  ia 
ijbndon,  received  by  it,  liold  by  its  Bookseller^  and  circulated  by 
its  agents,  wherever  that  circulation  may  seem  likely  either  to 
smooth  its  course  to  futiu'e  triun^phs,  or  to  supply  its  advocates 
Mrith  weapons  to  combat  opposition,  then  they  become  the  au- 
thorized language  of  the  Body ;  by  ,thus  adopting  them,  it  reoi* 
ffers  itself  amenable  to  judgement  for  them  ;  and  the  public  have 
a  right  to  ask^  how  that  institution  can  be  called  a  Society  for 
the  sole  ofcgect  of  circulating  the  Bible,  which  thus  unceasingly 
disseminates  tracts  throughout  the  land.     If  we  pass  from  the 
fact  to  its  tendencies,  as  developed  in  the  character  of  the  publi- 
cations thus  distributed,  we  shall  have  cause  for  a  still  heavier 
chaise  against  the  Society  than  the  mere  forfeiture  of  its  original 
pledge.     Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  fanatical  effusionai 
of  the  rj^ublican  leaders  during  the  Great  Rebellion,  and  thq 
f^rmon^fv  their  intemperate  and  bigotted  preachers,  will  know 
where  to  tind  a  parallel  for  much  which  is  contained  iu  these 
pamplilets;    The  language  indeed  is  not  so  violent,  or  gross ; 
but  the  tendency  of  the  sentiments  is  the  same^  and  the  misguided 
zetil  of  the  speakers  quite  equal.     It  is  true  that  the  indignation^ 
which  the  mischievous  object  of  many  of  these  orations  is  calcu- 
lated to  excite,  is  sometimes  irresistibly  checked  by  a  smile  at 
iJic  nonsensical  rhapsodies  by  which  the  mischief  is  conveyed,,  or 
by  melancholy  reflections  upo^i  the  degrad^tiQA  of  bQKuau  intel- 
lect which  they  d«:velope. 

But 
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But  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  the  general  effect  of  such 
harangues  is  less  noxioiii)^  because  reflecting  persons^  coolly 
perusnig  them  in  their  closet,  can  discover  their  emptiness  and 
folly.  They  are  well  calculated  for  the  meridian  in  which  they 
are  delivered,  and  for  the  heated  imaginations  ta  wiiich  tliey  are 
address'ed :  there  is  a  method  in  the  madness :  and  if  such  meetf 
ings  aie  Jong  suffered  to  be  held^  and  such  speeclies  to  be  made, 
printed,  and  circulated  by  a  Society,  >\inch  has  access  to  the 
purses,  and  which  controuls  the  consciences  of  so  many  indivi« 
duals  in  all  ranks — actum  est  de  Ecctesia, 

We  are  ourselves  convinced  that,  if  no  other  charge  could  be 
brought  a^a'uist  the  Society  but  this,  it  would  be  utterly  subverr 
sive  <^^its  claims  upon  the  support  of  every  zealous  and  consi- 
derate Churchman.  We  could  wish  that  those  of  this  descrip- 
tion,  who  have  already  joined  it,  would  submit  to  the  task  (a 
laborious  one  we  own)  of  perusing  any  six  of  these  pamphlets 
which  they  may  chance  first  to  meet  with,  and  of  comparing 
them  with  the  puritanical  publications  of  tlie  17th  century.  If 
they  iiiid  the  strong  similitude  in  tejnpej*,  tone,  and  sentiments, 
wliidi  we  have  lauuS ;  let  ilhem  then  ask  tliemselves,  whether  the 
dispersion  of  such  Tracts  can  be  x:ompatible  with  the  true  in- 
terests <if  onr  pure  Religion,  and  of  the  Established  Church,  its 
great  support,,  under  Providence,  m  this  kingdom  ?  And  whe- 
ther, as  members  of  that  establishment,  they  can  continue  to  up- 
hold .a  Sockly^  wliich,  under  the  pretext  of  circulating  the  Bible, 
and  preachiiig  the  Gospel,  is  diffusing  such  opinions  through  the 
country  i  " 

W^  must  now  take  our  leave  of  the  first  part  of  this  volume  ; 
not  without  regret,  for  there  are  stijl  many  pass^es  in  it,  to 
which  we  would  willingly  have  called  the  ^tteution  of  our 
readers ;  but  when  we  consider  the  length  to  whjlch  pur  remarks 
have  already  been  extended,  and  look  forward  tp  the  important 
matter  which  yet  remains  to  be  investigated*  we  feejl  thm  peces- 
sity  of  proceeding  on  our  way.  At  .th.e  s^me  itin^e  ve  ^cannot 
refrain  from  recommeuding  the  whojle  corr^sppi^dence  to  the  dis- 
passionate perusal  of  every  Churchniaq^  If  he  wishes  to  ac- 
jjaaiut  himself  with  the  temper  and  th.e  pretensions  of  the  Bible 
Society,  th/e  letters  of  JVJn  Freshfield  will  give  him  a  clear  insight 
into  hotb;  at  the  same  time,  while  we  think  he  cannot  fail  to  be 
convinced  bv  the  argunjents  of  the  Editor,  h.e  will  see  in  his  senti- 
ments and  janguage  an  interesting  ^pecTm^ep  of  that  ^*  gravity, 
sincerity,  and  soundness  of  speech,"  (Tit.  ii.  70  which  it  so  well 
becomes  a  Minister  of  the  Church  of  England  to  use,  when  ad- 
vocating her  cause  agaiast  those  who  would  weaken  her  ipfltir 
i;iice^  a^d  tmdermine  her  authority. 

(To  he  continued.) 
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4l«t.  II.  I)e  Buonaparte^  ef  de$  Bourhonsy  et  de  la  Necessity 
de  se  raUier  a  nos  Vrinces  legitimes,  pour  le  Bunheur  de  la 
France,  et  celui  de  V Europe.  Par  F.  A.  de  Chateaubriand^ 
Secqnde  Edition,  revue  et  corrigte,     Syo.     pp.  86. 


(Translation.)     Colburn.      1814. 

Politics,  like  niorals,  are  imperfect  without  theology. 
Practical  statesmen  are  too  apt  to  for2;et,  that  when  all  is  planned 
and  done,  tlie  will  of  God,  as  it  is  the  nioying  spring  of  events, 
ought  also  to  be  the  ultimate  end  of  actions.  We  consider  it  as 
one  of  tlje  chiefest  uses  of  speculative  politics,  that  they  may 
recall  this  great  truth,  drowned  by  the  diu  of  vulgar  business,  to 
the  public  mind.  Bui  we  of  the  present  generation  have  fiillen 
po  pne  of  those  grand  and  rare  moments  in  the  history  of  the 
M'orld,  which  of  themselves,  without  pen  or  tongue,  proclaim  it 
to  all  nations.  Hardly  a  day  of  the  last  twenty  years,  but  has 
produced  some  occasion  of  direct  appeal  to  the  universal,  inde- 
paonstr^blie  axioms  of  practice  and  feeling. 

We  were  rejoiced,  therefore,  when  we  heard  that  a  mind  so 
poetical  and  religious  as  M.  de  Chateaubriand's  had  been  turned 
to  these  events,  and  was  drawing  from  theni  lessons  for  his 
pountry  on  the  eve  of  her  deliverance.  We  looked  for  that  rare 
thing  since  Burke,  a  political  argument  resting  on  no  mean  or 
yiil;iar  interests,  landed,  mercantile,  popular,  or  aristocratical. 
but  auch  as  wa$  suited  to  the  time,  addressing  itself  directly  to 
the  love  of  liberiy,  the  sense  of  order,  the  thirst  of  bpneficencej^ 
and  whatever  else  is  yet  divine  in  degraded  hiiman  nature.  We 
yi^ere  not  disappointed,  l^ough  the  author  has  in  some  places 
evidently  taken  pains  to  stoop  and  be  on  a  level  with  his  country- 
pen,  and  has  therefore  grounded  his  advice  on  the  tyrant's 
•errors,  rather  than  his  crimes,  his  thoughts  are  commonly  pure 
and  lofty  in  substance,  always  fervid  in  expression.  As  a  com- 
position, his  work  i$  in  good  keepipg,  and  the  topics  well  chosen, 
and  well  placed.  The  style  is  in  that  improved  tone  which 
^France  has  lately  learned  of  Germany  and  England.  But  these 
are  trifling  merits  in  comparison  of  the  object  and  circumstanced 
pf  itss  .original  publication. 

'■•  **  The  bajt-tle  of  ;Montmartcej^^  sayd  he,  ^'  was  yet  undecided, 
^iien  the  printer,  deyoted  like  myself  to  the  king's  cause,  came  to 
pie  for  the  manuscript  of  this  pamphlet.  Buonaparte  was  at  Fon^ 
^ainebleau  with  50  or  60,000  men ;  nothing  was  fixed  as  to  the  fate 

' '    ■'  '-^  ■ '        8? 
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of  the  house  of  Bourbon.     In  case  of  defeat,  nothing  but  the  mosj 

hasty  flight  could  snatch  me  from  deatli Happy  if  this 

work  has  done  any  good  :  if  it  has  conduced  to  pull  oli*  the  mask 
of  so  loathsome  a  tyranny.'* 

• 

That  bis  loyal  and  patriotic  wishes  were  nccoraplished,  and 
that  his  eloquent  addicts  had  eti'ect  in  quickening  the  pulse-  of 
public  opinion,  when  it  again  began  to  beat  healthiully  in  Paris, 
we  have  every  reason  to  believe.  But  ihougli  the  main  question 
of  his  work  has  been  for  some  lime  satisfactorily,  and,  we  tiu^t, 
irrevocably  solved,  there  is  much  matter  of  importance  both  in 
principle  and  praclire,  suggested  fur  llie  ihouiihts  of  every  Eu- 
ropean, and  especially  of  every  Eiiglishmun,  during  the  perusal 
of  it. 

Merely  as  an  historical  document  it  would  be  of  great  vidiu*, 
in  that  it  points  out  those  particulars  in  the  system  of  Napoleon, 
which  were  felt  as  the  worst  grievances  by  the  French,  thereby 
throwing  strong  light  on  the  character  both  of  governors  and 
governed.  We  are  aware  that  such  a  statement  nmst  take  and 
colour  its  subjects  after  the  peculiar  feelings  and  opinions  of  the 
individual;  still,  making  all  allowances  for  this  (and  M.  de. 
Chateaubriand's  eiuhusiasm  is  so  strongly  marked,  that  we  quickly 
see  where  and  how  far  such  allowances  are  to  be  made)  advice 
so  given  and  received  must  have  been  grounded  on  premises 
before  familiar  to  the  hearts  and  minds  of  his  audience.  Taking, 
for  granted,  thertfoie,  what  he  stat(js  as  notorious  matter  of  fact,' 
and  supposing  the  spirit  of  his  pamphlet  to  be  a  favourable  speci-'  . 
men  of  the  general  spirit  of  France,  we  vvill  endeavour  to  raise 
on  them  a  few  reflections,  tending  to  answer  two  important  ques- 
tions :  the  one,  thai>k  God,  now  merely  speculative  ;  the  other, 
vital  and  practical :  the  one  referring,  to  our  possible  duty,  if  the 
reign  of  Buonaparte,,  by  the  connivance  of  man  and  the  anger  of 
Providence,  had  been  further  prolonged;  the  other  to  ourfictual 
and  immediate  dut)^  towards  France  and  ourselves,  in  die  present 
itate  of  our  relations  with  her.  In  thus  dividing  our  thoughts, 
we  shall  nearly  rua  parallel  with  the  train  of  M.  de  C.'s  reason*- 
ing;  for  to  answer  tlie  lir^t  of  these  questions  is  his.  avowed  ob- 
ject, and  there  is  throughout  a  constant  effort,  perhaps  involun- 
tary, but  sufficiently  discernible,  to  make  good  a  proposition 
which  would  go  near  to  answer  the  second.  By  implication  or,  ' 
allusion,  if  not  by  direct  argument,  we  iind  in  aUnost  every  page 
somethino;  m^ant  to  shew,  that  Lis  country  is. innocent  of  the 
crimes  of  her  late  ruler.  We  heartily  wish  it  could  be  proved, 
for  then  our  duty  towards  her  would  be  as  manifest  as  delightful ; 
to  forget  our  old  rivalry,  and  to  draw  ourselves  nearer  and  nearer 
tQ  cpnsoJe  and  befi:f6tjd  her,     But  we  shall  presently  offer  some 

cousideraUov\s 
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considerations  which  V'ould  induce  us  to  doubt  this,  and  wait 
before  we  throw  off  all  our  armour,  lest  our  newly  reconciled  an 
fagonist  prove  unworthy  of  our  eni  brace. 

In  both  these  enquiries  it  is  of  the  utmost  conseqiK^nce  lo 
remember,  that  the  war  which  we  have  just  terminated,  and  in 
conformity  to  which  we  ought  now  to  make  and  secuie  peace^ 
was  from  tlie  beginning  a  war  of  no  common  sort.  It  was  not 
a  wrestling  for  territory,  nor  a  scramble  for  weallh,  nor  a  race 
for  honour  ;  but  it  was  a  desperate  and  all-invalvhig  .slrnggle  for 
that,  without  which  power,  wealth,  and  honour,  are  without 
value,  for  the  right  of  nations  to  be  independent,  and  of  subjects 
to  be  loval:  for  external  freedom,  and  internal  order  and  civili- 
zation*  Its  circumstances  were  as  extraordinary  as  its  object : 
it  was  a  conflict  less  of  fleets  and  armies,  than  of  doctrines  and 
feelings,  passions  and  principles,  Maged  not  between  rival  na«» 
tions,  but  between  the  good  and  the  bad,  the  wise  and  the  fran 
tic,  in  every  nation,  city,  and  family. 

Now,  we  have  this  alternative  :  either  this  war  must  have 
essentially  changed  its  object  and  circumstinices  at  some  period 
of  its  duration  ;  or  our  national  resources  must  have  been  so  ex  * 
hausted,  that  it  was  physically  impossible  for  us  to  continue  it  j 
or  we  y>ught  not  lo  have  concluded  any  peace  which  djd  not  rest 
on  the  complete  and  decisive  triumph  of  the  piinciples  for  which 
we  fought,  and  the  express  renunciation  of  their  opposites  by  our 
enemies. 

In  order  to  find  out  whether  the  objects  of  the  war  had  changed 
between  179'^  and  1814,  fet  us  examine,  first,  the  doctrine  and 
practice  of  the  anarchists,  and  of  Buonaparte,  w  ith  respect  to 
^national  independence. 

On  the  2Hth  of  March,  1796,  the  Executive  directory,  ir^ 
their  zeal  for  liberty  and  equality,  made  the  following  moderate 
avowal  of  their  claims  on  other  states.  '^  The  constitutional 
act  does  not  permit  us  to  consent  to  any  alienation  of  that  which 
according  to  the  existing  laws  constitutes  the  territory  of  the 
republic. '  At  that  time,  the  Netlierlands,  Savoy,  and  Avignon, 
w^re  tlie  comparatively  nan*ow  limits  of  French  usurpatipri. 
But  it  was  the  principlie,  not  the  immediate  extent  of  the  demand, 
which  made  negociation  inipossible.  "  While  these  disposi- 
tions," said  the  English  ministry,  '^  shall^  be  persisted  in,  nothing 
IS  left  for  the  King,  |)ut  to  prospcute  a  ^at  equally  just  and  ne- 
cessary *." 

Compare  this  with  the  language  pf  Buonaparte  on  his  return 
from  Russia,  when  the  miscajled  Prench  empire,  though  begin- 

I,  III  I 

*. First  Letter  on  a  Regicide  Peace*    Burke's  Works,  viii.  120. 
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cing  to  totter,  had  yet  one  foot  on  the  Baltic,  another  beyoiui  the 
Adriatic,  pid  he  appeal  to  the  law  of  nations,  to  the  interest  of 
France,  or  of  the  ceded  countries  themselves,  pretences  by  which 
heretofore  the  most  abandoned  and  shameless  conquerors  have 
been  wont  to  clok^  their  obstinacy  in  ill  ?  No  :  we  have  another 
reference  to  iniajj^nary  laws,  to  mockeries  of  principle,  to  the 
fundamental  rules,  as  they  were  termed,  of  the  empire  :  in  other 
words,  to  his  own  wicked  will.  "  Though  the  cNemy,'*  said  he 
to  his  Senate,  '*,were  on  the  heights  of  Moutmartre,  I  would  not 
yield  a  single  integral  part  of  the  French  empire.*'  This  is  not 
resemblance :  it  is  absolute  identity  with  the  regicide  politics* 
There  is  >io  need  to  quote  more  instances :  the  whole  world  knows 
to  its  cost  what  was  ihe  law  of  negociation,  peace  and  war  to  the 
cabinet  of  St.  Cloud.  There  the  worst  venom  of  all  the  vipers 
of  the  Revolution  was  condensed  and  sublimated.  ]f  Carnot 
made  mock  of  the  majesty  of  kings,  and  insulted  their  ambassa- 
dors, Buonaparte  did  the  sumc  and  wori>e :  for  by  gross  personal 
putrage  )ie  broke  the  heatt  of  a  queen  ;  a  heart  as  truly  royal,  and 
as  truly  feminine,  as  her's  whom  the  jncobins  martyred*  If 
Brissot  and  Condorcet  defied  their  God,  liuonapdrte  blasphemed 
Lim  by  thanksgivings  for  infamy  and  crime  ;  by  joining  his  name 
with  his  own  in  catechisms  to  teach  slavery,  and  proclamations 
to  enforce  usurpation.  If  Robespierre  slew  Uh  thousands  in  his 
frenzy,  Buonaparte  has  slain  his  tenahousands  upon  cool  calcu^ 
lation.  Spurning  alike  all  boundaries,  moral  and  geographical, 
tliey  differed  only  in  this—the  liniitaty  law  of  the  jacobins  was 
th«  will  of  the  mob,  that  of  Buonaparte  his  own  will.  Under 
this  iuipresidon,  we  refer  our  renders  to  tlie  triumphant  arguments 
of  the  «^i«at  watchman  of  Europe  agamst  a  regicide  peace,  for  a 
full  conyictioa  of  the  impolicy  and  injuslice  of  treating  with 
tyranny. 

While  we  arc  on  this  subject,  we  feel  it  impossible  not  to  re* 
mark  how  strongly  the  late  events  have  confirmed  the  almost  pro- 
plietic  opinions  of  that  great  statesman.  In  proportion  as  we 
have  waged  wvr  according  to  his  maxims,  as  we  have  relied  oi) 
moial  rather  than  physical  strength,  as  we  have  choseii  to  give 
others  protection  instead  of  purchasing  it  for  ourselves,  and  have 
ceased  to  direct  our  efforts  towards  what  are  called  exclusively 
British  interests,  the  tide  of  sutcess  and  glory  has  set  strong  to- 
M  ards  us,  and  those  meaner  goods,  for  which  wc  refased  to  alter 
Oitr  course,  have  been  borne  i^lpng  with  jt. 

We  have  in  the  next  pUcq  to  consider  whether  there  was  any 
thing  if)  thedgmestic  administration  of  Buonapaite,  which  would 
have  made  it^  under  all  circumstances,  dishonourable  and  unsafe 
fpr  England  to  be  at  peace  with  him.  This  i^B.  questioa  which 
£|Q(ipt  ngUfi^y  bjQ  answered  ifllithQut  a  refereiiCQ  to  the  groimd* 
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work  of  all  political  duty,  and  to  tlie  broadesjt  axioms  df  the  law 
of  nations.  That  law  and  that  duty  rest,  we  conceive,  substan- 
tially on  the  same  foundation  with  the  principles  of  morals  in 
private  life.  It  matters  not  w.hether  this  common  base  be  called, 
as  it  is  in  itself,  the  standard  of  general  utility,  or,  as  it  is  to  us, 
the  will  of  God.  It  is  enough  to  our  purpose,  if  it  be  granted 
that  it  differs  not  in  kind  according  as  it  is  applied  to  individuals 
and  families,  or  to  nations.  We  \yill  allow  that  the  mode  of  its 
application  to  the  latter  is  less  definite,  on  account  of  the  abstract 
and  somewhat  imaginary  nature  of  tlio^e  bodies :  still,  since  the 
national  iinion  does  not  destroy  or  alter  the  nature  of  its  elements, 
jmd  since  the  functions  of  states  must  bje  discharged  ihiough  the 
instrumentality  of  individuals,  there  cannot,  generally  speaking, 
be  a  fairer  standard  of  their  duties  than  the  ai'alogous  and  better 
known,  because  revealed,  duties  of  those  individuals  to  each 
other.  . 

Now  let  this  reasoning  be  applied  to  the  present  case.  What 
is  a  man  bound  to  do,  if  he  see  his,  neighbour's  child,  or  seivant, 
suffering  under  brutal  and  degrading  oppression  :  oppression  en* 
forced  by  fear  and  violence,  by  scourgings  and  threatenings,  by 
starvation  and  in) prisonment :  if  he  see  them  wantonly  and  in- 
sultingly deprived  of  air,  and  light,  and  liberty,  and  made  to  live 
a  life  ten  limes  worse  than  death,  in  pain  and  loathsomeness,  in 
watching  and  fasting,  in  cold  and  nakedness  ?  Is  it  in  our  duty, 
is  it  in  our  nature,  to  sit  at  ease,  and  listen  to  the  cries  of  those 
helpless  and  injured  beings,  because  we  happen  to  live  on  the 
other  side  of  a  partition  wall,  or  because  we  have  not,  by  inden- 
ture or  statute,  a  right  of  controul  Over  them  ?  This  is  not  an 
ornamental  illustration,  it  is  a  case  bearing  a  strict  analogy  to 
our.  situation  witii  regard  to  the  late  French  empire  ;  only  that 
the  mischief  which  we  were  called  on  to  redress  was  infinitely 
greater  than  what  we  have  here  imagined,  in  proportion  as  the 
inoiul  debasement,  which  was  the  necessary  and  intended  pro-' 
duce  of  that  infernal  system,  esceeds  in  evil  all  possible  physical 
wretchedness.  VV^e  will  take  but  two  instances,  and  those  M. 
de  Chateaubriand  shall  choose  for  us.  The  first  relates  to  the 
annihilation  of  domestic  affection,  and  all  the  kindly  charities  .of 
social  life,  by  the  l^w  of  conscription.  Lilue  those  who  sprang 
ready  armed  from  the  seed  of  dragon's  teeth,  the  nurslings  of 
regicide  ambition  own  no  father  or  mother. 


« 


By  breaking  to  pieces  the  ties  of  general  society,  the  con- 
scription also  annihilated  those  of  domestic  life.  Accustomed, 
firom  their  cradle&  to  regard  themseh'cs  as  victims  devoted  to  death, 
ohildren  no  longer  obeyed  their  parents:  they  become  idle,  vaga- 
hoads,  and  debauchees,  in  expectation  of  the  day  when  they  wero 
\Q  march  to  pillage  and  slaughter  the  world.     What  principle  of 
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religion  or  morals  had  time  to  take  root  in  their  hearts  ?  Fatliers 
and  mothers,  on  the  other  Iiand,  among  the  lower  orders,  no  Ion<ret 
attached  their  affections,  no  longer  betovved  their  care*  on  children 
whom  they  must  prepare  to  lose,  who  no  longer  formed  their 
wealth  and  their  staff  of  support,  and  who  had  become  for  them 
only  a  grief  and  a  burthen.  Hence  that  hardness  of  heart,  that 
oblivion  of  every  sentiment  of  niture,  which  leads  to  selfishness,  to 
wrecklessness  of  ^ood  or  evil,  to  indifference  for  country  ;  which 
obliterate  conscience  ai,id  remorse,  and  devote  a  people  to  ser^i^ 
tude  by  equally  stripping  it  of  the  horror  of  vice,  and  the  admira- 
tion of  virtue.'^     P.  28. 

.  Of  'he  horrors  of  the  conscription  itself,  the  animated  pen  of* 
our  author  will  present  an  Euglishuiau  with  llie  most  iaithful 
description- 

**  But  the  conscription  was,  as  it  w^re,  the  crowning  of  tliesfc 
works  of  despotism.  Scandinavia  itSL-lf,  styled  by  an  historian  the 
workshop  of  tlie  human  race,  would  have  been  unable  to  furnish 
men  for  this  homicidal  law.  The  code  of  the  conscription  will  re^ 
main  an  eternal  monument  of  the  reign  of  Buonaparte:  there  may 
he  found  collected  all  that  the  most  subtle  and  ingenious  tyrannj 
can  deyise  to  torment  and  devour  tlie  people  :  it  is  truly  the  code 
of  hell.  Thj3  generations  of  France  were  placed  in  regular  rows 
for  the  axe,  like  the  trees  of  a  forest;  every  year  80,000  young 
men  were  cut  down.  But  this  was  only  the  regular  average  of 
jdeaths  ;  the  conscription  wns  oftc  n  doubled  or  reinforced  b}'  extra- 
ordinary levies ;  often  it  d*  vourtd  be  fore  hand  its  destined  victim% 
like  a  dissipated  heir  who  borrows  on  iiis  future  income.  At  last 
they  vyere  taken  even  without  estimate  ;  the  legal  age,-  the  quali- 
ties requisite  for  dying  on  a  field  of  battle,  were  no  longer  regard* 
ed,  and  the  law  displayed,  in  this  respect,  a  marvellous  facility: 
it  went  back  J:o  infancy,  it  descended  to  old  age  ;  the  discharged 
soldier,  the  man  who  had  a  substitute,  were  equally  taken  ;  the 
son  of  a  poor  artisan,  perhaps,  ransomed  thrice,  even  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  his  father's  Httle  property,  was  compelled  to  march:  ma- 
ladies, infirmities,  bodily  defects,  were  no  longer  a  protection,** 
P.  24 . 

**  Such  a  contempt  was  entertained  for  the  life  of  man  and  for 
France,  that  it  was  even  customary  to  call  conscripts  the  rato 
Tnaterinly  and Jbod  for  cannon.  The  following  great  question  was 
discussed  among  the  purveyors  of  human  flesh,  namely,  to  ascertain 
the  given  average  time  that  a  conscript  might  last ;  some  alledged 

ihat  he  lasted  thirty-three  months,  others  thirty-six  months 
^uonaparjte  was  wont  to  say  himself,  I  have  300,000  w^n  in  reserve. 
In  the  eleven  years  of  his  reign  he  caused  more  than  five  millions 
jof  Frencijmen  to  perish,  v,*hich  exceeds  the  number  of  those  whom 
pur  civil  wars  swept  away  during  three  centuries,  under  the  reigns 
^f  John,  Charles  V.  Charles  VI.  Charles  VII.  Henry  II.  Francis  II. 
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Charles  IX.  Hen/y  III.  and  Henry  IV.  In  the  twelve  months 
which  have  Just  elapsed,  Buonaparte  raised  (without  reckoning  the 
National  Guard)  1,330,000  men,  which  is  more  than  100,000  per 
month  ;  and  yet  some  one  had  the  audacity  to  tell  him  he  had  only 
expended  the  superfluous  population !"     R  26. 

But  it  was  possible  that  this  **  devilish  enginry"  might  not 
complete  the  work  of  iO.  Kight  instincts,  and  early  habits  of 
virtue  and  aftection,  miglit  prevail  in  many  cases  over  the  wretch - 
lessness  engendered  by  despair  of  domestic  happiness^  and  soujc 
Frenchmen  might  yet  be  found  who  loved  their  homes^  and  re- 
spected their  p^trents.  I'liis  was  a  feeling  ^opposite  to  the  plan 
of  ttniver^a)  conquest,  for  it  made  the  return  or  maintenance  of 
peace  an  object  with  some  of  the  arm^.  it  must  therefore  be 
deadened  at  any  rale.  To  this  end,  the  lertile  brain  of  the  tyrant, 
after  numerous  pangs  and  throes,  was  at  length  delivered  of  a 
chilcl-devouring  monster^  which  having  been  delivered  to  his  ob- 
sequious midwife^  fhe  Conservative  Senate,  in  order  to  be  licked 
into  shape,  and  have  its  foul  deformity  concealed  under  laced 
swaddling  bands,  was  introduced  to  the  Parisian  world  under  the 
title  of  ail  Imperial  Code  of  Education  *.  Thus  fathers  were 
reduced  to  the  alternative  of  sending  their  children  to  Buonaparte  9 
lyceums,  or  leaving  them  uneducated  j  «f  taking  no  food,  or  swaU 
lowing  poison. 

*'  These  children  were  placed  in  schools,  where  they  were  taught, 
by  beat  of  drum,  irreligion,  debauchery,  contempt  of  the  domestic 
virtues,  and  blind  obedience  to  the  Sovereign.  The  paternal  author 
rity,  respected  by  the  most  frightful  tyrants  of  antiquity,  was  treated 
by  Buonaparte  as  an  abuse  and  a  prejudice.  He  wished  to  convert 
our  sons  into  a  sort  of  Mamelukes,  without  God,  without  family, 
arid  without  country.  It  appears  that  this  enemy  of  our  race  was 
bent  on  destroying  France  to  its  very  foundations.  He  has  more 
corrupted  men,  done  more  mischief  to  the  human  race  in  the  short 
space  of  ten  years,  than  all  the  tyrants  of  Rome  put  tog(  ther,  from 
Nero  down  to  the  last  persecutor  of  the  Christians.  The  princi- 
ples which  served  as  the  base  of  his  administration  passed  from  his 
government  into  the  different  classes  of  society ;  for  a  wicked  go^ 
vernment  introduces  vice,  as  a  wise  government  clierishes  virtue 
among  a  people.  Irreligion,  a  taste  for  every  enjoyment  and  ex- 
pence  above  their  means,  contempt  of  moral  ties,  the  spirit  of  ad- 
venture, of  violence,  and  of  domination,  descended  from  the  throne 
into  families  :  a  little  more  of  such  a  reign,  and  France  would  have 
been  a  den  of  robbers.'*     P.  16. 

*  For  some  account  of  this  blasphemous  and  cruel  lavr ,  see  the 
£dinl;>i^rgh  Annual  lle^istef  for  ISIU 
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On  these  two  points,  the  couscriptrbn,  and  the  education  of 
the  Lyceums,  we  are  willing  to  rest  our  argument  as  far  as  it 
mnes  out  of  the  internal  administration  of  Buonapart6.  W» 
will  not  dwell  on  the  obligation,  which  may  be  supposed  to 
lie  on  all  lawful  sovereigns,  of  resisting  usurpation.  It  involves 
in  this  instance  a^hard  question,  concerning  the  limits  of  a  pre- 
scriptive right :  a  sort  of  case  which  is  on  the  whole  better  left 
to  be  determined  by  the  jurists  of  the  nation  wherein  it  arises* 
It  is  therefore  pressed  with  great  propriety  by  M.  de  Chateau- 
briand on  the  French  people,  but  could  not  be  expected  to  bav^ 
so  much  influence  on  the  deliberations  of  our  government,  Nei- 
ther will  we  weary  our  indignation  by  examining  in  detail  all 
those  licenses  and  enactments  of  sin,  which  for  gaiq^  or  terror^ 
or  the  gratuitous  love  of  evil,  have  issued  one  by  one,  like  foul 
imps,  formed  of  Stygian  vapour,  from  the  Pandemonium  of  the 
Thuilleries.  Deadly  and  debasing  as  they  were,  they  were  not 
80  universal  nor  so  certahi  in  their  effect,  nor  such  decisive  proofs 
of  incurable  depravity  in  the  legislator,  as  the  two  we  have  se« 
lected.  In  sanctioning  those  two,  Buonaparte  made  it  impos- 
sible for  any  honourable  mind  ever  to  be  at  peace  with  him,  as 
long  as  he  continued  at  the  head  of  a  nation.  Not  so  much  1)/ 
the  measures  themselres,  and  their  immediate  eifectSj  as  by  th^ 
unnatural  hatred  of  God^  and  of  the  comm^bn  laws  of  nature^ 
which  they  manifested^  he  set  the  last  seal  to  his  own  outlawry 
from  legitimate  sovereignty.:  just  as  the  Jacobins  did  by  their 
laws  for  insulting  religion,  and  offering  bounties  for  murder. 

The  sum  is  this.  England  was  called  on  to  make  peace  with 
a  power  whose  end  was  universal  empire,  whose  means  were  tbe 
extinction  of  religion  and  virtue  at  home,  in  order  to  ensure ,  to 
that  single  purpose  popular  energies,  wiiich  would  else  have 
been  varioudy  employed^  as  the  various  interests,  which  toge« 
ther  make  up  the  happiness  of  a  state,  might  direct.  That  end, 
aad  those  means,  had  not  been  casually  and  unsteadily  chosen « 
By  their  own  nature,  and  by  the  nature  of  things  about  tbem^ 
they  were  such  as  tQ  last  throu^i  the  life  of  the  individual  iu 
whom  they  were  developed,  and  through  the  life  of  the  system 
formed  by  him.  Tlie  conquests  might  be  ceded,  Jthe  laws  re-* 
pealed,  but  the  substance  of  the  ill  would  have  remained  nnd^r 
w>me  other  form :  and  in  a  very  few  years  France  would  have 
been  fis  miserable  as  ever,  and  Europe  probably  in  as  nuich 
danger.  Such  are  the  considerations  which  have  impressed  us 
with  the  notion  that  it  was  unwise  and  unjust  to  enter  at  ajl  into 
negotiation  or  treaty  with  the  late  tyrant  of  France. 

One  alternative  yet  remained.     It  might  be  said  (something 
Very  like  it   was  saiJ  ^t  the  tiiqc)  that  we  weiQ  too  poor,  too 

weak;, 
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M'cak,  too  dispirited,  to  carry  on  the  war  single-handed.  Luckily 
ff>r  US,  the  course  of  events  since,  if  any  thing  were  needed  but 
thj3  course  of  events  before;  has, done  away  with  this  cowardly 
doctrine,  which  at  one  time  seemed  Goniing  into  fashion.  WeJ 
say^  luckily  for  us,  because  we  are  thus  spared  the  trouble 
of  looking  cmt  for  arguments  in  its  support  (we  have  never 
heard  any  Stated)  such  as  might  deserve  refutation.  England' 
unable  to  i:ope  with  France  in  1814!  What  then  was  be- 
come of  Trafalgar,  Talavera,  Salamanca,  Vittoria,  St.  Sebas^ 
tiiui'.'a  ?  Of  ihe  emancipation  of  Spain,  the  triumph  of  Russia, 
the  revival  of  Germany  ?  Had  we  not  fresh  laurels  enough  for 
the  enthu>iasts,  fresh  market^  enough  for  the  calculators  ?  lni' 
trutl),  despondency  and  opposition  must  be  spccificks  either  for 
shortening  the  memory  oi*  sharpening  the  wit.  Not  being  used' 
to  either^  we  could  not  help  remembering  all  these  things,  nor 
could  we  for  the  life  of  us  imagine  by  what  stretch  of  genius  or 
logick  they  might  be  proved  disadvantageous  to  us. 

By  the  mercy  of  Providence,  and  the  judicial  blindness  of 
the  tyrdnt,  we  have  been  delivered  from  the  disgrace  and  humi** 
liation,  into  which  a  peace  at  Chalillon  would  have  sunk  usu 
1  \\v  cirCuiftstances  of  that  negotiation  have  been  studiously  kept 
back  from  parlit'^ment  and  the  public.  We  are  inclined  to  think 
that  whatever  vacillatipn  or  indecision  might  ha\^e  appeared  at- 
that  critical  time,  whatever  wavering  in  principle,  or  cowardice- 
in  action,  might*  then  have  threatened  to  blast  the  triumphant 
prospect,  did  ijot  arise  from  that  part  of  the  congress  which  re-» 
presented  Great  Britain  and  her  best,  interests.  Subsequent 
events,  however,  have  rendered  eiiquiry  not  only  unnecessary,  but 
even  invidious. 

So  much  for  our  past  conduct.  It  remains  that  we  examine 
a' point  0/  considerable  importance  to  the  future:  namely,  h©w 
far'Ni.  (le  C.  is  warranted  in  considering  Fraiice  as  an  unwiHinsf 
agent  in  these  crimes.  Notfliat  we  are  much  disposed  to  quarrel 
with  liini  on  that  account.  For,  thousfh  we  are  convinced  of  his- 
error,  we  ascribe  it, less  to  vanity  or  sycophancy,  than  to  the  na- 
tural shuddering  of  an  honest  riian  at  his  country's  infamy.  He 
\i\S\&l  be  an  iron-minded  anatomist,  w  ho  does  not  at  first  shrink 
froni  tli<i  inspection  of  his  friend's  mortified  limb.  A  like  feeU 
isig  probably  led  one  of  hi«  countrymen  *,  in  most  i-espects  a 
soiind  and  manly  writer,  to  account  for  the  crimes  of  the  revo-^ 
lutioja.by  a  sort  of  political  predestination,  whereby  every  st^te 
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is  doomed  to  be  by  turns  prosperous  and  distressed^  virtuous  tmd 
debased. 

To  eyes  not  blinded  by  some  such  indulgent  theory,  the  first 
glance  must  shew  it  impossible  for  Buonaparte  to  have  carried 
his  banners  so  far,  without  the  helping  hand  of  his  people.  We 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  they  went  all  lengths  with  him  :  that 
they  deliberately  chose  to  be  conscripts  and  e.viles,  to  De  starved 
ill  Russia,  and  have  their  throats  cut  in  Spain.  No :  but  they 
concurred  in  the  wicked  end,  and  then  blindly  submitted  to  the 
cruel  means.  So  they  reached  the  goal  of  empire,  they  cajed 
not  whose  car  they  dragged  thither,  nqi*  how  sharp  the  scorpion 
lash  which  urared  them  on, 

AW  this,  it  niay  be  said,  was  the  feeling  of  the  army  alone,  not 
the  will  of  the  nation.  In  the  first  place,  this  is  a!  most  a  distinction 
without  a  diftefence.  The  arriiy  is  in  France  the  body  of  the 
nation  ;  and  has'  been  so  ever  since  the  revolution.  Th^t  event 
forced  into  uniform  the  greater  number  of  political  citizens:  of 
those  wlV<T,  vigorous  in  body,  and  stirring  in  spirit,  are,  in  a  states- 
man's view,  the  body  of  the  people. 

Or  granting  for  a  moment'  that  there  is  a  public  voice  in 
France  distinct  from  that  of  the  army,  what  reason  have  we  to 
imagine  that  this  voice  would  have  been  hfted  up  against  the 
svsjtem  of  Napoleon,' if  it  had  continued  to  pros^yerf  ^Against 
one  or  two  special  acts  or  ordinances,  such  as  the  mUrder  of  the 
Duke  d'Enghien,  the  captivity  of  the  Pope,  perhap-  the  treason 
toward  Spain,  there  was  (w^  take  it  on  M.  de  C's  authority)  a 
very  general  emotion  of  discontent.  But  we  search  iU  vam  for 
any  symploins  of  dislike  to  that  which  was  the  soui  cc  of  the 
poison,  the  root  of  bitterness  :  we  mean  the  lust  of  luiiversal 
empire.  In  tliis  very  work,  wherein;  if  any  where,  one  would 
expect  a  frank  and  complete  disavowal  of  such  p:  .tensions  on 
the  part  of  France,  and  an  act  of  hearty  contrition  tor  having 
ever  countenanced  the:?^,  we  siiil  tjsre  here  and  there  lurking 
particles  of  the  old  leaven.  Why  else  rcui  to  the  fulsome  ar- 
rogance  of  calling  Paris  the  capital  of  tiie  civdized  world  ?  Why 
pay  compliment  after  compliment  to  the  memory  of  Lewis  the 
Fourteenth:  of  him,  who  ijrst  inoculated  France  thoroughly 
>vith  this  pestilential  ambition  ? 

It  is  an  aWful  reflection  for  sovereigrns,  how  long  tlieir  vices 
Will  outlast  them,  if  once  they  infect  their  people.  By  the  cold 
craftiness  of  Richelieu,  and  the  selfish  bigotry  of  his  master, 
religious  toleration,  and  chivalrous  sentiment  were  driven  out  of 
•French  politics.  By  the  influence  and  example  of  their  suc- 
,  cessor,  their  last  lingeririg  footsteps  were  effaced,  and  licentious- 
ness in  morals,  and  unprincipled  ambition  in  politics,  were  set 
up  as  idols  in  their  stead,     bmce  that  time,  Rome  has  b«^en  the 
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favourite  theme  and  model  with  Frenchmen ;  and  their  ruling 
passion  has  been  to  make  themselves  th6  Great  Nation.  Not 
that  ihey  loved  en)pire,  as  the  Romans  did,  for  its  own  sake* 
We  are  disposed  to  imagine  that  their  vanity  made  them  ambi-* 
tioiis,  not  their  ambition  vain :  that  they  cared  more  for  the 
plumage  and  hide^  than  for  the  flesh  and  bloOd  of  the  quan'y. 
vVhichevcr  were  the  domineering  motive,    Buonaparte^s   foreign 

1)olicy  was  well  calculated  to  gratify  it ;  and  it  is  this  view  of  the 
['>ench  charact^er  which  would  lead  us  to  doubt  the  correctness 
of  M.  de  C.'s  vindication  of  his  counirymeft,  even  though  We 
had  no  evidence  of  its  partiality  in  th^eir  subsequent  conduct. 

That  conduct  affords  some  damping  proofs  that  in  their  hatred 
of  the  traitor  they  have  not  quite  weaned  themselves  from  love 
of  the  treason.  They  rail  abundantly  at  plunder  and  sacrilege, 
but  we  have  not  heard  of  their  sending  back  a  single  statue  or 
altar-piece  to  Rome,  or  Florence,  or  Dresden.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  has  been  made  matter  of  congratulation  by  the  highest 
authority  in  the  kingdom,  that  they  have  not  been  obliged  to 
refund  their  stolen  goods.  Herein  we  see  at  once  how  frivolous 
and  how  all-grasping  is  their  passion  for  notoriety.  It  is  a  sad 
deficiency  too  in  honest  indignation  that  so  many  of  the  vile 
panders  of  tyranny,  wretches  as  hateful  and  more  contemptible 
than  their  employer,  that  Champagny  for  instance,  the  arch-liar 
of  13ayonne,  should  be  thrust  by  any  weight  of  proper^ly  or  in- 
terest into  their  sovereign's  councils.  But  the  most  melancholy 
consideration  of  all  is  the  reluctance  which  they  have  shewn  to 
abolish  the  SJafe  .Trade.  When  will  men  consent  to  learn  mercy 
in  adversity,  to  receive  deliverance  with  humility,  and  shew  forth 
gratitude  by  churity  ?  This  is  hideed  an  afflicting  subject  for 
human  nature.  We  cannot  now  enlarge  on  it :  we  must  close 
these  remarks,  already  too  long,  by  one  or  two  hints  to  our 
own  countrymen,  arising  out  of  the  topics  we  have  been  discuss- 


ing. 


If  France  b(i  such  as  we  have  described  her,  or  but  just 
ceasihg  to  be  such,  an  mirestrain^d  intercourse  with  her  cannot 
be  without  danger.  The  patient  may  be  convalescent,  but  the 
disease  is  yet  infectious.  In  particular,  the  sort  of  communis 
cation  now  subsisting  betWeen  £dgland  and  France  demands 
great  caution.  It  is  not  an  ititercourse  of  mere  neighbourhood  : 
it  is  not  an  intercourse  of  commerce  1  it  is  an  intercourse  of  sen- 
timent :  and  in  this  kind  of  trade,  we  know  not  why,  the  balance 
lias  commonly  been  hi  favour  of  our  opposite  neighbour.  We 
would  lay  considerable  stress  on  this  matier.  If  bad  principles 
and  practices  existed  in  Holland,  they  would  not  be  so  mis- 
chievous to  us  as  they  are  existing  in  France.  This  is  because 
men  go  to  Holland  to  buy  aud  sell,  not  as  they  do  to  France,  to 
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ledrn  the  principles  and  practices  of  the  country.  Where  some 
positive  interest  is  concerned^  the  mind  is  otherwise  taken  up^ 
and  less  apt  to  receive  the  contagion  of  faslyonable  vices  and 
errors. 

Another  circumstance  of  danger  is  the  peculiarly  infectious 
nature  of  tlie  reigning  moral  disease  of  France.  Living  con-' 
stamly  among  people  who  do  every  thing  for  effect^  who  take 
the  shadow  for  the  substance^  and  die  opinions  of  the  world  for 
die  criterion  df  right  and  verong^  many  an  Englishman  will  begin 
to  think  there  is  something  reai  and  formidable  to  be  seen^  since 
every  one's  hair  stands  on  en^  The  tAryrotjof  vanity  once 
caughtj  the  soundest  heart  of  oak  will  soOn  grow  light  and  fun- 
gous, and  mouldering  away^  Vitili  leave  nothing  but  a  wiody  gap> 
ready  to  inhale  any  noisome  vapour  whidtannay  float  uppecmost 
in  the  atmosphere  of  fflhion.  Then^  if  slavery  or  anarchy  be 
the  mode^  behold  a  ready  made  courti€4k>r  demagogue:  for 
atheism  or  methodlsm^  bigotr^  or  indifferdtoce,  whatever  seema 
to  have  most  proselytes,  this  is  your  man. 

Let  no  one  say  that  the  manly  spirit  which  pretails  hererendera 
this  impossible.     No  doubt  Englishmen  think  highlj^  of  them* 
selves,  as  sucb^  ^  and  with  reason ;  but  they  cannot  bear  to  be 
laughed  at^  even  by  those  whom  they  know  for  their  inferiors ^  • 
Nor  will  the  persons  most  exposed  to  the  seductions- of  French  i 
intercourse  be  those  who  from  age,  experleoce^  or  vteadiness  of', 
principle^  are  best  qualified  to  withstand  them.       .,  .; 

What  then,  are  we  to  lay  an  embargo  or  a  tdmK»|^parties  oCi 
pleasure  to  the  opposite  coast  ?  stitie  man  wili^aay :  or  are  allt 
travelled  gentlemen  to  be  put  under  quarantine  till  duly  certified^ 
to  be  no  coxcombs  i     No :  the  danger,  we  conceive^  is  serious^t 
and  so  should  be  the  preventive.     That  can  only  be  found  by* 
impressing  Britons  of  every  class,  especially  the  young  of  the- 
higher  ranks,  with  a  just  s^iseof  the  mighty  debt  they  owe  to- 
the  honour  and  charac|pr  of  their  country,  to  the  memory  of  the 
great  men   who   have*  succoured   and  adorned  it,  and  to  %!' 
bounty  of  Providence  which  has  blesstd  and  pres^ved  it.     So 
inay  we^  send  them  abroad  with  a  rational  hope,  that  instead  of 
being  corrupted  into  Frenehi|pk  tbenSelve^  they  will  infuse  an 
English  spirit  into  stmngers,  and  that  the  IdlFe  of  .liberty,  order^ 
and  rehgion  may  flow  from  our  country,  as  the  power  of  enjoy.-* 
ing  them  has^  over  the  whole  civilized  worlds 
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Art.  II  r.     The  World  before  the  Flood,  with  other  Occasional 
Pieces/  by  J.  Sfontgomery.     Tiongnwn  and  Co.   2d  fiditioQ* 

Of  all  contests  the  race  of  |teetical  popularity  is  tbe  most 
\'ariou.s  and  uncertain  in  its  ismie.     Some  candidates  are  at  the 
goal  almost  as  soon  as  they  kave  started  from  the  barrier  ;  they 
are  in  the  hands  of  all,  before  any  one  knQHs  who  tkey  «re,  or 
.    M'hence  they  come ;  and:idwi  or  ten  editions  in  as  many  months 
seem  to  set  then  beyorif  the  re^h  of  criticism  or  the  power  of 
oblivion.     These  are  th#  men^  who,  with  some  vivacity  of  fancy, 
and  readiness  of  expncsiion,  profit  by  the  prevalent  feeling  of 
the  dMr>  whether  of  j^llional  or  party  spirit,  or  who  presenting 
no  difficulty  to  their  reMkrof  deep  tho^j^t,  or  philosophic  re- 
Hectiott,  appeal  to  4^  passions  on  tbe  surfince  of  the  human 
breast;     who  can  iitmulate   wMhout  fatiguing,     and    relieve 
fashionable  ennui  without  demanding  continued  or  laborious 
attention.    Of  these  mea  the  glory  is  as  transient  as  it  is  briU 
liant;  tliqK  are  born  in  autumn,  and  they  perish  by  an  early 
winter.    Others  again  there  are  of  noU«r>  and  more  vigorous 
powers,  Pilose  course  in  the  race  is  impeded  by  some  prominent 
error  in  tdste  or  design ;  with  these  men  the  world  is  to  forgiye 
or  forget  gitat  feults,  before  it  can  relish  greater  merits ;    tlie^ 
kave  made  Itkemselires  the  ol:^t8  of  ridicule,  and  while  tbe 
Mise  of  laqgWi^iB  in  our  ears,  it  is  hard  to  hear,  and  still  harder 
tb*  listen  to  the  amaH  voice  of  iKiture ;  their  admirers  at  first  are 
few,,  but  passionate,  disciples^  jiOt  judges,  uniting  the  zeal  with 
the  numbers  of  a  party ;  crkkiaiD  censures  faults^  but  admiration 
unceasingly  produces  to  notice  more  illustiious  beauties;    iu 
suqIi  a  contest  the  issue  may  be  protracted,  but  it  is  clear  with 
whom  the  victory  will  finally  rest*    A  few  will  still  remain,  let 
us  hope,  of  purer,  and  more  unmingled^cellence ;   men  who 
\lliP  nevtr  suffer  the  fear  of  censure  vo  repress  a  darii^  or 
original  tbou|^t,  and  y^,  will  never  be  tempted  by  self-love  or 
an  unwortiiy  Seeking  for  prngudarity  to  spare  an  affected  idea,  or* 
meretricious  expresfep>n ;  4|n'^ba||||i  self-respect  is  darkened  by 
no  shade  of  self-co^bit ;  who  soM-ly  rejoice  in  their  intellec- 
tual  strength,  anticipiAting  tbe  immortality  that. awaits  them,  and 
therefore  in  comparison  deeming  lightly  of  present  fame-;    who 
acknowledge  the  power  that  is  within  theui,  as  an  high  and  holy 
gift  to  be  accounted  for,  which  may  not  be  profaned,^  or  cor« 
]  upted,  but  is  before-hand  dedicated  to  the  noblest  purposes^ 
Jo  the  honour  of  the*  Giver,  and  to  the  cultivation  of  tlie  best 
fiffections  in  the  hearts  of  their  fellow- creatures.    The  success 
cf  such  men  may  be  slow,  but  it  is  sure,  super-eminent,  and  for 
ever ;  pride,  prejudice,  or  ignorance  AAjr  ojittruct  contemporary 
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fame,  the  dust  aod  smoke  may^'^^"  »"  below,  but  the  flame 
iviil  rise  above,  pure  and  bi**^  '"  ^^^  ^>^  ^*^  heaven. 

1b  which  of  these  cla«ic»^  ^^  t^>  P^ace  Mr.  Montgomery  ? 
He  has  no  pretensions,  i?  fi^^'y  ^"  l^^^^  "^  wishes,  to  be 
enrolled  in  the  first.     He'^™^'^  before  the  public  for  nearly 
twenty  years,  and  thoujr  *"*""§  ^^^'^  ^"  ^^®  estimation  of  the 
^orld,  be  is  still  an  au^^''  comparatively  little  known.     Truili 
equally  forbids  us  to  t^^^  him  in  the  last;  indeed  his  warmest 
admirers  ^vill  scarcek^'^^^S^^^  i"  '^'*  Poems  the  productions  of 
asoul  80  highly  and ^^i^^^'y  gifted  as  the  model,  which  we 
liai'e  moulded  abo^>  rather,  we  fear,.ifrom  the  contemplation 
of  departed,  ^^  the  fellowship  of  living  perfection.     But  in 
the  second  clasJte  are  willing  to  assign  him  a  very  high  rank  ; 
he  has  great  pc^vers,  though  they  are  oiMtcured  by  great  faults ; 
^vith  some  aA^ctation  tnd  sickly  hinguor ;    some  faulty  taste  iu 
the  colour  of  his  diction,  and  the  selectim  of  his  measures  in 
l)"c  poetry,  widi  tjome  over-straining  for  originality,  and  abrupt 
conciseness.     Mr.  M.  certainly  possesses  a  vivid,  and  copious 
fancy,  an  imagination  happy  in  its  constant  appeal  to  the  imagt* 
native  power  in  others,  a  vigorous  mind,  and  an  amiable  and 
devout  heart.    These  are  high  qualifications,  and  will  sufficiently 
account  for  the  fame  he  has  established  in  spite  of  the  contemp- 
tuous criticism 9  that  ^'  took  compassion  on  his  first  appearance, 
conceiving  him  to  be  some  slender  youth  of  seventeen,  intoxicated 
>^'iih  weak  tea,  and  the  praises  of  sentimental  ensigns,  and  other 
provincial  literati."     Spite  of  that  criticism,  and  iji  ungrateful 
forgeifulness  of  that  compassion,  Mr.  M.  has  deliberately  gone 
on  committing  fresh  "  outrages'*  on  the  public  ;    he  has  dared 
not  merely  to  reprint  old,  but  to  publish  new  productions  ;   and 
the  servile  public  has  not  only  submitted  without  resistance,  or 
expostulation,  but  has  absolutely  taken  this  trespasser  into  favour, 
and  manifested  for  this  violator  of  all  law  civil,  or  critical,  a  par- 
tiality, which  however  unmerited,  seems  to  be  daily  increilsing. 

The  present  **  outrage"  is  divided  into  three  parts,  and  con* 
3ists  of  a  regular  poem  in  ten  cantos,  miscellanrous  poems,  and 
prison  amusements.  In  our  remarks  we  will  take  the  liberty  of 
inverting  the  order  in  which  the  party  stand  in  the  volume. 

Of  the  prison  amusements  we  shall  say  without  any  hesitation 
or  exception,  that  we  lament  their  republication  almost  as  much 
as  the  cause  that  first  produced  them.  They  were  written  in 
earty  youth,  and  appear  to  us  to  possess  all  the  faults  with 
scarcely  any  of  the  beauties  of  Mr.  M»'s  later  productions.  To 
recall  them  from  the  shelter  of  oblivion  can  answer,  we  think, 
no  othi^r  purpose,  than  to  remind  their  author  from  how  small 
l)^imings  he  has  risen  to  liis  present  excellence.  We  have  too 
Auch  regard  for  his  fame,  to  justify  our  rediarksf^  however  severe, 
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by  citing  such  atftliority  as  the  ^w^g  to  a  Robin  Red- Breast, 
or  the  Captive  Nightingale.  We  Verely  hope  that  they  will 
be  omitted  in  all  subsequent  editioM 

The  miscellaneous  poems  have-grkg^  merits,  but  in  genera! 
present  no  claims  to  very  high  a^ro\^tion.     We  suspect  that 
our  author  has  neither  a  correct  nor  d^^^e  ear  for  the  melody 
of  lyric  measures ;  he  $eeros  to  have  ncJ^ga^  at  least  no  power 
of  using  that  variety  in  them,  which  adaptithem  so  wonderfully, 
and  so  equally  to  all  subjects,  playful,  sever^ melancholy,  tender 
or  sublime.     Whenever  he  ventures  fromXjie  common  heroic 
quatrain,  or  the  stanza  of  eight,  and  »ix  sylli^es,   he  infallibly 
runs  into  some  metre,  which  offends  eitlier  D|i unmusical    ab- 
ruptness, or  a  trifling  brevity,  often  wholly  uh6)nsonant  to  the 
dignity  of  the  ideas,  tirhich  it  is    employed  to'^xplress.     The 
beauty  of  the  following  stanzas  is,  we  tbkik,  mucK  obscured  by 
the  last-mentioned  fadlt. 

•*  Bear  me,  ray  failmg  limbs  I  O !  bear 
A  melancholy  sufferer  forth, 
To  breathe  abroad  the  mountain  air 
Fresh  from  the  rigorous  north  ; 
To  view  the  prospects  waste  aiid  wild. 
Tempestuous  or  serene. 
Still  dear  to  me  as  to  the  child 
The  mother's  mien. 
Ah  who  can  look  on  Nature's  face 
And  feel  unholy  passions  move  ^ 
Her  forms  of  majesty  and  grace 
I  cannot  chuse  but  love. 
Her  frowns,  or  smilei^  my  woes  disarm. 
Care  and  repining  cease. 
Her  terrors  awe,  her  beauties  charm 
My  thoughts  to  peace. 
Already  through  mine  inmost  soul 
A  deep  tranquillity  I  feel ; 
O'er  every,  nerve  with  mild  control 
Her  consolations  steal. 
This  fevered  fi^s^e  and  Hretful  mind 
Jarring  midst  doubts  and  fears. 
Are  soothed  to  harmony — I  find 
Delight  in  tears.*'     P.  225. 

It  is  also  a  natural  consequence  of  this  fault,  that  the  vers^ 
should  at  times  degenerate  huo  childish  simplicity,  and  we  lament 
that  Mr.  M.  has  jiot  always  been  able  to  avoid  it.  From  all 
these  errors  the  following  sonnet  is  entirely  free  ;  the  first  part 
of  it  is  especially  beautiful,  and  we  beg  to  reconunend  it  both 
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for  manner  and  matter  to  the  admiration  anv.    i      r         r  • 
readers.  ""^^  °^  <'"'  f'"' 

''  Imitated  from  the  Italian  of  P.  5a  7  . 

TO    A    BRIDE. 

The  more  divinely  beautiful  thou  art 

Lady !  of  Love's  inconstancy  beware ; 

Watch  o'er  thy  charms,  and  with  an  angel's  car\ 
Oh  guard  thy  maiden  purity  of  heart. 
At  every  whisper  of  temptation  start. 

The  lightest  breathings  of  unhallowed  air 

Love's  tender  trembling  lustre  will  impair. 
Till  all  the  light  of  innocence  depart — 
Fresh  from  the  bosom  of  an  Alpine  hill, 

When  the  coy  fountain  sparkles  ihto  da}'. 
And  sunbeams  bathe  and  brighten  in  its  rtf> 

If  here  a  plant  and  there  a  flower  in  pl^' , 
Bending  to  sip,  the  little  channel  fill,         *» 

It  ebbs  and  languishes,  and  dies  away,"    P.  259. 

We  come  at  length  to  the  more  impor^nt^  and  the  more 
valuable  part  of  the  volume :    the  VV^orld  before  the  Flood.     In 
the   title  tber^tiv  something  wild,    and  strange,  calculated  to 
raise  expectations^  which  the  poem  itself  on  p^usal  will  dis* 
appoint.     When  our  attention  is  turned  to  that  infancy  of  the 
earth,  rcyipecting  which  we  have  so  little  detailed  information^ 
our  fancy  supplying  the  place  of  sober  history,  and  exulting  in 
that  freedom  from  restraint  which  the  absence  of  historic  account 
implies^  paints  to  us  every  thing  different  from  the  scene  before 
our  eyes;    she  conjures  up  men  of  other  mould,  and  manners^ 
animalst  of  superior  prowess  and  beauty ;    and  places  before  us 
the  eai'th  itFelf  arrayed  with  richer  beauties,   of  more  varied 
luxuriance,  or  more  terrible^ublimity.     It  would  be  curious,  if 
this  were  the  place,  to  follow  out  this  feeling,  and  trace  its  opera- 
tion even  under  less  powerful  temptations,  than  those  presented 
by  the  consideration  gof  the  antediluvian  world.     It  proqipted 
tlic  melancholy  or  invidious  oloi  vw  ^poloi  etai  of  Homer ;    and 
however  unworthy  of  Alexander  the  imputed  artifice  may  seem 
of  bur}ing  gigantic  armour,  and  enormous  weapons,  it  argues  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  those  common  prejudices  of  our 
nature,  which  would  certainly  induce  after  ages  to  give  implicit 
credit  to  the  deception.     This  natural,  and  common  feeling 
Milton  had  little  or  no  difBcuity  in  flatteriug,  through  the  greater 
P^J^t  of  his  poem,  for  before  their  fall  our  tirst  parents  were 
feally  different  beings  from  their  descendants ;    but  he  has  dis- 
P^ed  great  skill  in  not  violating  it  in  the  vision  of  Adam  in  th« 
♦^Itivenih  booLby  the  generalization,  and  distance,  which  forbids 
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.  1      iiinins;  the  objects  presented  in  it.    Mr.  Mont- 
our ac<::uratcly  e:  •        .L       J   I  l-l- 

1      f.ini  preserving  this  delusion;  s>)nie  o\  Ins  actors 

*    •    d,  and  all  are  Wesstd  wiili  i>crii>tural  longevilv  ; 
iirf*  cri'ints  in'   ■  •  ...  •  o       ^  » 

1-   1       /i    4i^  exceptions,   liis    incidents  and   pei>onai;es  are 
but  witli  tr.  ^        '  ^     ,  ,  •      u 

^,  •  riate  to  no  peculiar  aj^e,  as  hii;  scenery  is  charac- 

thmsjs  appr        ..  '  '^  '  .      -^ 

t    *  V       f  peculiar  conuiry. 

I  ig  these  remarks  let  us  not  be  misundertood  ;    we  do 

this  failure  to  Mr.  M.  as  a  fault.      His  plan  oblij*ed 
fiot  imp'.  ,      •,  ,,        »*'**'         J  1  . 

V-  into  more  detail  tiian  Muton  s,  and  in  to  doing  it  was 

.^e  for  him  to  adhere  to  that  fallacy,  which  exists  only 

bv  fl  obscurity  through  whlcli  we  vijsw  it,  and  whose  inconsist- 

•|^^    TQuld  appear  gross    the  moment  it  was  brought  tq  an 
4,ation  in  the  light.      Still  when  we  find  the  sage,  the 

•  ^j-el^  the  maid,  and  the  warrior  of  the  antecjiluvian  world 

ex^tly  the  same  ai  the  corresponding  characters  of  our  pwii 

fifes    ^^'^  ^^^'  ^  d jipppiutment  unreasonable  indefid,  but  which 

yill;  yt?  fear,  nevelcease  tp  operate  to  the  disadvantage  of  this 

po^iii.  •        ^ 

The  story  is  simply  this ;  the  giant  race  produced  by  the 
«nion  of  the  sons  of  God  with  the  daughters  of  men  are  sup- 
posed to  be  reduced  under  the  dominion  of  ope  of  their  own 
number,  a  mighty  warrior.  Having  subdued ')||^  rest  of  the 
(earth,  t!ie  giapit  king  undertakes  an  expedition  M'ith  an  over- 
whelming force  against  the  descendants  of  the  Jounger  sons  of 
Adam,  who  leside  in^e  land  of  Eden  on  the  bankt  of  the 
Euphrates.  He  succeeds  ifi  totally  vanquishing  their  small  and 
devoted  arnir,  and  takes  the  patriarch  race  prisoners,  among 
them  the  bUineless  Enoch.  He  setms  now  to  be  on  the  point 
of  completing  the  ultimate  object  of  his  ambition,  the  storming 
pf  the  mount  of  Paradise ;  the  sacrifice  or  his  captives  is  to 
propitiate  his  idol  gods,  but  at  this  moment  Enoch  is  translated^ 
the  prisoners  miraculously  d<  liverel||  and  bis  ovyn  army  drivei^ 
l^ack  in  panic  flight  by  storm  and  tempest,  and  the  appearance 
of  the  heavenly  host  in  arra^  agaiQflt  them.  In  the  confusion^^ 
)be  king  himself  is  stain  by  an  unknown  kphd. 

This  seems  but  a  Wight  and  insufficient  ground  work  for  ^ 
poem  of  ten  cantos,  particularly  if  it  is  considered,  that  the  action 
beghis  but  t|ic  night  before  the  battle ;  and  that  the  baitle  itself 
is  detailed  in  an  episodical  soiig ;  but  the  fact  is^  that  the  in- 
terest of  the  work  depends  very  little,  (too  little  we  think)  on  the 
^nain  story ;  an  under-plot  of  Ae  loves  of  Javan  pnd  Zillal^ 
seizes  on  the  reader's  mind ;  thefr'^fprtunes  pei^&^ade,  (a^ud  cer- 
tainly are  very  happily  blended  witht  the  whole  action  6i  the 
poem  ;  and  in  faot>  though  perhaps  unintentionally  on  the  part 
pf  the  author,  Javan  is  the  hero  of  the  piece.  He  is  in  some 
fi^easure  drawn  from  Beattie's  Minstrel^  a  vnax\'9i^  bo^,  but  of 
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high  and  generous  feeling,  an  enthusiast  of  nature,  delighted  and 

» 00  bed  bj  her  face  of  loveliness,  but  roused  to  inmost  rapture  by 

her  majesty  of  stomi  and  tempest,  and  her  scenes  of  loUy  and 

terrible  sublimity.     Bred  up  by  Enoch  in  the  Patriarch's  valley, 

autd  from  infancy  almost  unconsciously  attached  to  Ztllah,  he 

passes  his  early  years  in  happiness  and  obscurity ;  but  panting 

for  earthly  fame,  he  leaves  his  retirement  on  the  death  of  his  mo* 

tfaer, and  enters  the  great  world;  ambition  teraptitliim  ta  renounce 

bis  God,  and  under  the  tuitfon  dUubal  he  becomes  a  very  disx 

tingiiished  minstrel,  the  favourite  bard  of  the  Giant  King.     In 

tliis  situation,  in  fiill  possession  of  all  he  had  longed  for,  his  bit-' 

ter  feeling  of  disappointment,  and    his  heartless  desolation  of 

jpirit,  are  no  less  truly  than  poetically  touched, 

<<  Yet  no  delight  the  Minstrel's  bosom  knew, 

None  save  the  tones  that  frdtt  hjs  harp  he  drew. 

And  the  warm  visions  of  a  lAjrifard  mind, 

Whose  transient  splendour  laft  a  gleam  behind ; 

Frail  as  the  clouds  of  sun-set,  and  as  fair, 

Pageants  of  light,  resolving  into  air. 

The  world,  whose  charms  his  younff  affection  stole, 

He  found  too  mean  for  an  immortiJ  soul ; 

Wound  with.^  life,  through  all  his  feeling  wrought 

Death  and  eternity  possessed  his  thought ; 

Remorse  impelled  him,  unremitting  care 

Harassed  his  path,  and  stung  him  .to  dijj^r. 

Still  was  the  secret  of  his  griefs  unknown. 

Amidst  the  universe  he  sighM  alone. 

The  fame  he  followed,  and  the  fame  he  found, 

Heal'd  not  his  heart's  immedicable  wound. 

Admir'd,  applauded,  crown'd,  where'er  he  rov'4 

The  Bard  was  homeless,  friendless,  unbelovM. 

All  else,  that  breath'd  belw  the  circling  sky, 

Was  link'd  to  earth  by  CKaPl  endeariag  tie  ( 

He  only,  like  the  ocean  jv^ed  uptorn. 

And  loose  along  the  woM^of  waters  borne. 

Was  cast  companioi)^  Ttom  wave  to  wave 

On  life's  rough  seii'^nd  there  wa9  none  to  9i$pir^**    P.  23* 

Zillah  too  was  not  forgotten : 

**  E'en  then,  when  melanphdj^  numbed  his  brain, 
And  life  itself  stood  still  in  every  vein. 
While  his  cold  qufvering  Ims  se^l  vows  above, 
— —  Ne4if  to  curse  hgNA^  his  bitter  love! 
likheaifC'i^ous'd  w)tt'li||H1^  in  secret  sware 
'  Yo  hold  its tnith  undialmby  despair; 
Hhe  vowa-.disperMifl,  ll|it  firom  those  lips  were  borne^ 
But  oevefi  nevei^:  i^  tliat  heart  forsworn  \ 
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Throughout  the  world  the  charm  of  Zillah's  name 
Bepeird  the  touch  of  every  meaner  flame. 
Jealous  and  watchful  of  her  sex's  wiles, 
He  trembled  at  the  light  of  woman's  smiles."    P.  27. 

Under  these  varied,  yet  combining  ■  impressions^  when  the 
camp  of  the  ^^  Sons  of  Cain,"  is  pitched  on  the  borders  of  the 
land  of  Eden  ;  Javan  flies  from  it  by  night,  and  returns  to  the  val- 
<ley  of  the  Patriarchs.  At  the  place  where  he  had  parted  with 
Zillah,  he  finds  her  asleep  A  a  Sower,  which  she  had  framed 
there  in  melancholy,  and  faithful  remembrance.  We  will  not 
anticipate  our  readers  by  detailing  the  circumstances  attendant  on 
this  incident ;  they  are  fanciful,  and  beautifully  told ;  it  seems 
impossible  to  give  a  more  lively  and  elegant  description  of  a  fe« 
nial^  dreaming,  than  is  done  by  the  following  lines. 

*^  With  quicker  swell  her  hidden  bosom  raised 
The  shadowy  tpesses,  that  profusely  shed 
Their  golden  wreaths  fron^  h^  reclining  head ; 
A  deeper  crimson  mantled  o'er  her  cheek, 
}Ier  close  lip  quiver'd  as  in  act  to  speak. 
While  broken  sobs,  and  tremors  of  unrest. 
The  inward  trouble  of  a  dream  express'd. 
At  length  amidst  imperfect  murmurs  felp 
The  name  of  **  Javan,"  and  a  low  "  farewell  ;'* 
.  Tranquil  again  her  cheek  resumed  its  hue, 
And  soft  as  i^ffmy  her  breath  she  drew."    P,  39. 

ZillaLb  awakes ;  the  two  lovers  know  each  other,  but  they  con*' 
verse,  a:D4  ^ven  part  as  strangers.  Tliis  seeu)s  to  us  to  be  an 
unnatural  refinement  on  a  natural  emotion-  It  was  natural  that 
Javari  should  be  tormented  with  a  thousand  doubts  and  anxieties, 
Avith  self-abasing  thoughts,  and  fears  to  have  offended  beyond 
forgiveness ;  it  was  natural  that  i&llah  too  should  feel  doubts, 
and  not  be  insensible  to^the  inflii^pre  of  virgin  pride,  to  the  re- 
collection of  her  own  worth,  and-of  undeserved  ill-treatment, 
and  desertiod  ;  all  this  for  a  momelf^  bujt  on  the  one  hand  the  eye, 
and  still  more  the  voice  of  his  belovid,  on  the  other  the  sur- 
prising fulfilment  of  a  hope  almost  deafil  by  long  delay,  and  the 
stirrings  of  the  t^ndying  love  within  b^r,  shoidd,  we  think,  accor- 
ding to  the  laws  of  nature,  have  occasioned  so  violent  a  gush  of 
momentary  passion,  as  to  hfve  overpowered  all  fears,  and  all  re- 
solutions. However,  without  an  eclaircissement,  he  leaves  her, 
and  proceeds  to  Enoch'/Viottajjfe.  by  whotn  hf  is  joyfully  re- 
ceived. The  remainder  of  Ui^^^Uf  is  passecTip  variyim avoca* 
tions,  and  it  is  not  till  the  next  in9nung,  that  he  finds  tjife  again 
to  see  Zillah.  We  confess  Zillah  ba|(jso^e  reason  to  be  mortified 
by  the  tanieness'  of  Ij^ec  lover^  and  ue  npt  i^iicli  astonished  to 

' '  find 
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£nd  ber  rejectiqg.^liis  suit  from  that  feeling  of  offended  pride, 
ivliich  seems  not'  unoongeuial  to  the  more  lovely  certainly,  but 
perhaps  the  weaker  sex.  In  the  following  night,  Javan  %vitli  the 
Patriarchs  and  their  families  are  surprised ^  and  carried  away  cap- 
tive to  the  camp  of  the  invaders ;  he  is  immediately  singled  Qtt% 
as  a  traitor  and  deserter^  for  his  enraged  master's  vengeance ;  ^ft 
is  ordered  to  the  flames.  This  frightful  distress  dissipates  in  |tt 
instaat  all  the  assumed  indifference  of  Zillah ;  forgetful  of  eveij 
thing,  but  her  love^  she  rushes  to  his  bosom  and  vehemently  de- 
mands to  be  allowed  to  die  for  him.  A  scene  of  distress  ensues 
drawn  with  considerable  ability ;  but  events  are  hastening  ip  a 
close;  Enoch  is  translated^  and  Javan  snatches  his  maiirtlc. 
^rraed  with  this  he  becomes  the  great  ostensible  agent  of  r^ 
licving  the  captives,  and  reconducting  them  to  the  valley,  wher^ 
with  Zillah  he  enjoys  all  that  peace  and  happiness^  which  he  had 
in  vain  sought  for  in  luxury,  and  wealthy  or  even  in  that  bneatU 
of  fame,  whicli,  we  are  told,  the 

*<  Clear  spirit  doth  raise. 

To  scorn  delights,  and  live  laborious  days." 

€roni  this  summary  it  will  be  seen,  that  we  are  satisfierj  in 
calling  Javan  the  hero  of  the  Poem ;  in  truth  he  is  never  from  om; 
sight,  nor  out  of  our  recollection  for  a  moment ;  hie  enters  in  the 
first  canto,  assists,  or  directs  in  all  the  action,  and  we  icuv^<liini 
"  happily  settled*'  in  the  conclusion.  Neillier  is  he  an  unworthy 
character  for  such  a  station  in  such  a  poem ;  hi  is  neither  fiiult- 
lew,  nor  very  great,  nor  is  the  poem  a  lofty  epic  ;  it  aspires  to 
nothing'  more  than  the  beauties  and  interest  of  an  unaffected  tale. 
Perhaps  we  should  have  been  better  pleased,  if  a  stronger,  and 
njore  poignant  feeling  of  repentance  had  been  worked  into  tlwt 
character;  at  least  we  are  certain  that  a  belter  moral  effect  vvoula 
have  been  produced.  Of  2Qillah  we  think  less  favotn  ably,  ihere 
is  something  interesting  in  the  persevering  fidelity  of  her  attach* 
feent  during  Javan's  long  and  unprovoked  desertion,  but  the 
character  is  too  slightly  skelfthed,,  and  in  too  common  pliuce  a 
%le;  while  her  rejection  of  the  man  she  loved,  of  him  "  whom 
she  would  die,  to  want"  for  so  slight  a  reason,  is  a  piece  rjf  fe- 
male coquetry,  which  we  are  unwilling  to  see  displayed  by  a  wo- 
man jn  whose,  fate  we  are  bound  to  be  so  much  interested. 

The  circumstance  too  of  her  abandonment,  and  still  nnweariecf 
fidrfity  might,,  if  properly  dwelt  on,  have  given  a  peculiarity  aiul 
fealily  to  her  character,  highly  pleafsing  and  poetical.  Mr^  M. 
seems  to  have  l>een  aware  of  this,  but  how  mucli  might  have  been 
'nade  of  what  he  only,  but  beautifully,  hints  at. 

"  While  secret  love,  and  unrewarded  truth. 
Like  cold  clear  dew  upon  the  rose  of  youth. 
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Grave  to  the  springing  flower  a  chasten€|i  bloom. 
And  shut  from  liSiDg  winds  its  coy  perfume."    P.  45. 

IM  ti»  intreat  Mr.  M.  in  this  respect  at  least  to  imitate 
tfaf  liftke  Poets^  among  whose  highest  merits  is  their  perfect  de- 
.  jpiilfttibn  of  female  models.  Tliis  is  no  slight  praise  ;  so  much 
fft  tiie  charm  of  society,  oT  the  grace  of  life,  of  the  sum  and 
^jlftlity  of  human  happiness  depends  on  the  excellence  of  the  fe- 
male character,  that  he  may  be  well  deemed  to  have  fulfilled  one 
of  the  most  important  offices  of  poetry,  who  proposes  such  mo* 
deb  for  their  iinitation^  as  may  please  while  they  profit  the  fe« 
male  sex,  and  strengthen  and  adorn  with  every  grace  and  virtue, 
those  polished  comers  of  the  temple  of  human  life.  Considered  too 
Ai  a  mere  intellectual  pleasure,  w  hat  can  be  more  delightful  thaa 
to  cbniemplate  such  characters  as  Oneiza  or  Kailyal,  beings,  fulfil- 
ling in  every  station,  and  under  every  circumstance,  the  duties  of  the 
moment ;  devout  and  dutiful,  patient  and  firm,  yet  possessing  at  the 
fianie  time  all  the  softer  feelings  that  connect  them  with  humanity, 
and  make  their  portraiture,  though  uncommon  not  unnatural,  sus- 
ceptible of  passionate  love,  and  of  unshaken  fidelity  in  it ;  full  of 
die  amiable  delicacy,  and  retiring  modesty  of  their  sex,  and  yth§n 
summoned  to  suffer  nobly,  or  act  bravely,  still  in  the  exhibition  of 
more  than  manly  fortitude  or  courage,  suffering  and  doing  all 
thiidsi  as  women.  Such  a  contemplation,  while  it  affords  the 
purSt  pleasure,  must  humanize  the  heart,  and  nourish  our  love 
for  Aiose  domestic  scenes,  within  whose  holy  circle  contending 
passions  settle  into  peace,  where  anxiety  is  not  without  reccpl- 
pence  of  delight,  where  joy  brightens  into  blessed  rapture,  aad 
sorrow  herself  is  without  bitterness. 

We  have  left  ourselves  but  little  room  to  descend  into  the  par** 
ttculars  of  the  poem ;  some  faults  of  taste,  and  some  verbal  inac- 
curacies*, we  could  point  out,  but  we  prefer  the  moie  pleasing 
task  of  introducing  to  our  readers  a  few  passages  of  exquisite 
beauty,  which  may  serve  as  a  favourable  sample  of  the  whole 
poem.  To  draw  after  Milton  the  character  of  Adam,  appears 
to  require  no  common  powers;  to  make  him  exactly  alike  the 
Adam  of  the  Paradise  Lost,  must  lead  to  servile  imitation ;  and 
Xlilton  has  made  bim  so  much  an  historic  reality,  that  we  could 
not  tolerate  any  essential  difference.  We  think,  that  Mr,  M. 
has  accomplished  this  object  nobly ;  his  Adam  is  the  same  per- 


fo 


*  The  application  of  the  word  "  serenades"  to  any  music  of 
which  Angels  are  the^  performers,  strikes  us  as  particularly  offent 
sive,  and  uncomipODr  Pld  the  want  of  a  rhyme  compel  Mr.  M.  tp 
use  it  ^ 
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vonnge^  we  knew  beAire,  actiqg  tiudcr  difiFercnt  circumstances, 
and  witii'o.ily  ^correhpoadinf- variation  in  hit  own  feelings^  and 
powers.     But  let  our  reader's  judge  for  themselves  : 

"  With  him  his  noblest  soM  mjgkt  not  compare 

In  god-like  feature,  and  nii^stic  air  ; 

Not  out  of  weakness  rose  hn  gr^doal  firnmey 

Perlect  from  his  Creator's  hand  lie  came. 

And,  as  in  form  excelling,  so  in  mmd 

Tlic  Sire  of  men  transcended  nil  mankind. 

A  soul  was  in  his  eye,  and  in  his  speech 

A  diiilect  of  Heaven  uo  art  could  reach  ; 

For  ott  of  old  to  him  the  evening  breeze, 

Had  borne  the  voice  of  God  among  tlie  trees  J* 

Angels  were  wont  their  songs  with  his  to  blend. 

And  talk  with  him  as  their  faniili<ir  friend. 

But  deep  remorse  for  that  mysterious  crime. 

Whose  dire  contagio\i  through  elapsing  time 

Diffusi  J  die  curs^  of  .leath  beyond  controul, 

iiixA  wrought  such  seii -abasement  in  his  soul, 

That  he,  whose  honours  were  approached  by  none, 

ly^^as  yet  tho  mceke:-:t  ?iari  beneath  the  sun. 

From  Sin,  as  from  the  Serpent,  that  betray'd 

Eve's  early  innocence,  he  shrunk  afraid  j 

Vice  he  rebuk'd  v.ith  so  austere  a  frown, 

He  seem'd  to  bring  an  instantJ4ftlgment  down; 

Yet,  while  he  chid,  compunctious  tears  would  start. 

And  yearning  tenderness  dissolve  his  heart ; 

4Phe  guilt  of  all  his  race  became  his  own, 

fie  suifer'd  as  if  he  had  sinn'd  alone. 

Within  our  glen  to  filial  Jove  cndear'd. 

Abroad  for  wisdom,  truth  and  justice  fear'd. 

He  walk'd  so  humbly  in  iMk^ight  of  all, 

The  vilest  ne*er  reproached  him  with  his  fall. 

Children  were  his  delight— 4hey  ran  to  meet 

His  soothing  hand,  and  clasp  his  honoured  feet ; 

While,  'midst  their  fearless  sports  supremely  blest» 

lie  grew  in  heart  a  child  among  the  rest» 

Yet  as  a  Parent,  nouglit  benea|:h  the  sky. 

Touch 'd  him  so  quickly  as  an  infant's  eye; 

«Toy  from  its  smile  of  happiness  he  caught, 

Its  flash  (>f  rage  sent  horror  through  his  thought ; 

His  smitten  conscience  felt  as  fierce  a  pain. 

As  if  he  tell  from  innocence  again."    ^/"TG. 

'  The  burying  place  of  the  Patriarchs  ills  a  scene  in  perfect 
wnison  with  the  constitution  of  Mr.  &f's.  mind :  to  him  the 
idea  of  death  pre^nts  no  object  either  of  terror  or  pf  despair ; 
it  h  nciUi^ 
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**  Jhe  first  dark  day  of  notfiingn^/'  or 
<'  The  las4  of  danger  and  d&tre^/'  / 

On  the  contrary,  he  dwell^on  it  frequently,  and  with  humble 
delight.  The  following  description  accordingly  is  very  cbearful^ 
and  we  believe  will  be  felt  by  many  of  our  readers  to  be  in  true 
taste^  and  every  way  soothing  to  i\e  mind. 

**  A  scene  sequestered  fr6m  the  haunts  of  men. 

The  loveliest  nook  of  all  that  lovely  glen, 

Where  weary  pilgrims  found  their  last  repose  : 

The  little  heaps  were  ranged  in  comely  rows, 

With  walks  between,  by  friends  and  kindred  trod, 

^Vho  dre|8'd  with  duteous  hands  each  hallow'd  sod ; 

Ko  sculptA'*d  pnonument  was  taught  to  breathe 

JHis  praises,  whom  the  worm  devoured  beneatli ; 

The  high,  tlie  low,  the  mighty,,  and  the  fair. 

Equal  in  death  were  undistinguish'd  there : 

Yet  not  a  hillock  mpulder'd  near  that  spot 

By  one  dishonoured,  or  by  all  forgot : 

To  some  warm  heart  the  poorest  dust  was  dear. 

From  some  kind  eye  the  meaneit  claim*d  a  tear, 

And  oft  the  living  by  affection  led  * 

Were  wont  to  walk  in  spirit  with  their  dead, 

Where  no  dark  cypress  cast  a  doleful  gloom. 

No  blighting  yew  shed  poison  o'er  the  tomb ; 

But  white  and  red  with  intermingling  flowers. 

The  graves  look'd  beautiful  ^n  sun  and  showers ; 

Green  myrtles  fenc*d  it,  and  beyond  their  bound  ., 

Ran  the  clear  rill  with  ever-murmuring  sound. 

'Twas  not  a  scene  for  grief  to  nourish  care  i 

It  breath 'd  of  hope,  and  mov'd  the  heart  to  prayer."     P.  96. 

We  had  marked  some  other  p^Hg^s  for  citation,  but  we  have 
alreacJy  exceeded  our  limits.  Our  opinion  of  the  poem  may 
easily  be  gathered  from  the  preceding  remarks ;  great  faults  we 
think  it  has ;  that  it  has  great  beauties,  the  passages  cited  de* 
inonstrate  without  our  testimony.  While  we  thank  Mr.  M.  for 
the  ple.isure  these  have  afforded  us,  we  cannot  conclude  without 
observit^g,  that  every  page  of  this  poem  presents  a  strong  confir- 
mation of  the  remarks  we  ventured  in  a  former  number  on  the 
power  of  moral  association  in  poetry.  The  peculiar  charm  of 
this  poemt  is  not  in  the  incidents,  for  they  are  common ;  not  in 
the  delineation  of  1ll\|ractQr ;  the  glowing  langu^ige  or  harmoni- 
ous flow  of  the  measure ;.  other  poems,  which  please  us  less, 
might  be  fotind  mo^^ighly  qualified  in  all  these  points ;  it  is 
to  be  fouud,  we*fhink,  in  iHe  constant  reference  to  pure,  and 
holy  images  **s*>ciated  in  the  readers  nrind  with  the  expressed 
ifentiments  of  the  poem.     Mr.  M.  has  built  bis  fame^  we  are 
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sure,  on  the  firm  foundation,  and  will  be  read,  when  others  ar6 
forgotten,  who  now  occupy  every  »ofa  in  every  drawmg  room  in 
the  metropolis.  Spite  of  the  arguments  of  philosophers,  or  the 
querulous  invective  of  tlie  satyrist,  there  is  a  constant  struggle  in  the 
fauniau  faeartfor  an>elioration;  by  nature  we  delightin  the  good, 
and  the  beautiful ;  this  we  hold  to  be  an  indisputable  truth ;  and 
whatever  presents  tliem  to  our  attention,  whatever  brings  to  our 
view  the  (jloi'mant  ideas  of  them,  which  are  laid  up  in  our  intellec- 
tual storehouse,  will  always  be  read  and  admired,  and  will  always 

i»»prove   those,    who   read  and  admire,     lliis  is  tlie  double 

^f'lmph  of  legitimate  poetry* 


Art.  IVrf  The^jjberaiionmf  the  H^  Ghost,  illustrated  and 
confirmed  ii^  aperies  of  Sermons,  evincing  the  Wisdom  and 
Consistency  o^he  Divine  Ecojiom^;  with  Notes  and  I/lns^ 
tratious,  exhilk^ia  the  Evidence  of  thA  Truths  and  the  Aw- 
thrxty  of  the  DSi^ne,frorri^lie  PrimiHte  Church  and  tlie 
Cliurch  of  Englar^,  Jiif  the  Rev.  Frederick  Nolan,  a 
Pmbyter  of  the  limited  Church.  8vo.  534  pp.  12a» 
Rivingtons.     1813. 

The  importance  of  the  subje^dlscussed  in  this  rolume  will 
be  questioned  by  no  man  to  whom||i6  name  of  Christian  can  with 
propriety  be  applied.  Its  difficulty  Ij  perhaps  equal  to  its  im- 
portance. On  no  subject  at  least  ftff|hpinions-inofe  various,  on 
DO  theological  question  are  the  systems  adopted  by  opposite  par- 
tes maintained  and  controverted  with  greater  acrtmony  and  zeal. 
Much  of  this  difficulty  and  opposition  arises  from  hasty,  inaccu- 
rate, and  partial  views,  from  hastily  adapting  insulated  texts  of 
Scripture  to  preconceived  notions,  from  systematically  confound- 
ing the  extr&rdinary  with  the  ordinary  operations  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  from  rashly  concluding  that  all  spiritual  influence  must 
be  perceived  by  actual  impulse,  or  verified  by  positive  feeling. 

That  a  real  spiritual  influence  may  exist  without  any  conscious- 
ness or  sensible  experience  on  our  part,  it  requires  very  little  re- 
flection to  be  enabled  to  discover.  All  that  is  created  must  be 
sustained  bj  the  creating  power  mediately  or  immediately,  or  it 
vould  instantly  return  to  its  original  non-entity.  The  power 
Vfhich  sustains  that  which  it  created  must  be  present  by  some 
Und  of  influence  to  that  which  it  sustains.  That  influence,  whe- 
ther mediately  or  immediately  exercised,  must  in  this  case  evi- 
dently be  spiritual.  We  perceive  not  its  presence.  We  feel  not 
Its  influence.     We  cannot  trace  its  nature  so  as  to  ascertain  whe- 
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ther  it  be  io^mediate  from  God  or  mediate  by  the  ministry  of 
other  beings  commissioned  and  empowered  by  him,  nor  can  w^ 
describe  its  operations.     But  we  cannot  question  its  reality.   We 
£eel  that  we  ar^  unequal  to  our  own  preservation  for  a  single  mo* 
inent|  and  \Ke  know  that  the  a§;ent  must  be  present  where  its 
agency  is  exercised.     The  divine  Spirit  is^  we  Christians  cannot 
doubtj  essentially  and  ynmediately  presfent  and  connected  with  all 
that  exists.     The  ciSanection  is  mysterious^  but  it  is  unquestion* 
able.     It  is  a  truth  wMch  natural  reason  is  not  much,  nisposed  tf 
attend  to,  and  probably  fiot  very  apt  to  discover ;  it  must  howeWt 
feel  and  acknowledge  it  the  momei^  that  it  is  fully  and  fairly  i*''e^ 
sented  to  the  mind.     As  such  St.  Paul  (Acts  xvii.  27, 28.)-'eems 
certainly  to  have  considered  it^  for  he  announced  it  to  th^  Athe- 
nians with  perfect  confidence,  that,  though  their  philo'»>pliy  had 
not  enabled  them  to  make  the  discovery,  or  they  had  ailed  to  at- 
tend to  it,  their  reason  ifMDuld  at  ^epercMgl  its 't^Mpean^t: ac- 
knowledge its  truth,  wfien  it  was  fairly  statecTOu-^em,    Aiiap-- 
proxithMion  to  it  he  renujjjks  in  one  of  their  o^*"  poets ;  and  he 
Jadlciouslf  takes  advmtpge'of  this  circumstai^  to  aid  his  argu- 
niwit  l^  engaging  tfceir  attentidlfenot  to  gfarbliroug-novehy,  as 
fliey  might  at  first  deem  it,  but  to  a  f*fln*ophic  truth.    "  For  we 
are  also  his  offspring,'*  is  the  expressio>  >vhich  he  quotes,  and  it 
fully  bears  tlie  intended  inference.     *  follows  necessarily  that  if 
we  are  ther'offspring  of  God,  the  -elation  being  that  of  creature 
and  Cre8tor>  we  must  owe  th^r^servation  of  our  being  to  the 
continued  exercl«?e  of  that  pofiSF to  which  we  owe  itt commence- 
uient.     Creation  out  of  nirthiug  was  a  truth  scarcely  if  at  tilt 
known  or  ackno4ledged^^d^  1>y  the  most  enlightened  of  Pagan 
philosophers.     It  was  generally  deemed  impossible.     Yet  it  is  a 
truth  equally  Hiblime  and  impressive,  and  in  fact  it  is  of  more 
easy  apprehension  than  the  supposed  eternity  of  matter  which 
iK^as  generally  bdfieved  and  taught  in  the  schools  of  antiquity. 
When  it  is  once  discovered  that  ''  God  made  (out  of  itothing) 
the  world,  and  all  things  therein,"  tlie  consequence  «rill  follow  of 
course  that  "  in  hini  we  live,  move,  and  have  our  being."  There 
are  ordinary  and  natural  means  of  preserving  life  with  which  wc 
are  perfectly  acquainted  ;  but  every  man  is  at  once  aware  that 
they  are  not  the  efficient  causes  by  which  our  being  is  sustained. 
Of  these  eflicient  causes' we  have  no  perception.     Of  the  mode 
and  means  of  their  opvvation  we  have  neither  consciousness  nor 
any  kind  of  sensible  knowledge.     Yet  sound  philosophy  will  not 
allow  us  to  question  the  fact.    Here  then  we  have  unquestionably 
a  spiritual  influence,  maintaining  the  being  and  condition  of  man, 
and  of  all  created  intelligences  OTid  things,  not  less  mysterious  than 
that  which  the  Gospel  teaches  with  respect  to  the  commence* 
ment,  growth,  perfection  and  consequence  of  the  Christian  life. 
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If  the  revelatlen  of  the  doctrine  be  clear,  and  the  evidence  of  its 
being  refealed  sufficient,  the  difficulties  by  which  bris  accompa'-^ 
niedj  and  the  mystery  ii«  which  it  is  involved,  wilbiurnish  no  valid 
objections  to  the  behef  of  it.  For  the  same  or  similar  difficul- 
ties may  be  urged,  aud  the  same  or  sioiilar  obscurities  are  ia 
fact  discovered  in  regard  to  our  natural  life.  If  we  cannot  allow 
them  to  have  any  weight  in  the  latter^  me  ought  not  to  allow 
tliem  any  force  io  the  former. 

The  diflicuities  respecting  spiritual  inflaence  among  Christians, 
at  least,  refer  not  so  much  to  its  reality,  which  is  generally  ac« 
knowledged,  as  to  its  nature,  to  the  means  by  which  it  is  obtained, 
ajid  to  the  elMence  by  which  it  is  proved.  There  is  in  the  en- 
quiries to  which  this  subject  leads,  much  room  for  error,  and 
often  a  vehement  tendency  to  delusicm.  In  Scripture,  the  ibn 
tinction  between  the  extraordinary  and  ordinary  operations  of  )he 
S||p9t,thpugh,  in  general,  sufficiently  4|>parent  to  learned,  soMp, 
aidattentive  readers,  is  not  always  so  accurately  marked  as  to  arrest 
the  attention  of  the  ignorant,  the  enthusiastic,  and  the  prejudiced* 
^Ve  read  of  the  fuiraculous  descent  of  th|^  Holy  Ghost  even  ou 
ordinary  GkristiBis,  fud  of  suAlfcn  conversions  follqwcd^^^rible 
effects  and  sensible  impoiies  of  the  Spirit.  In  all  these,  n  the 
most  remarkable  cases  as  they  are  recorded  in  Sciipture,  tlicre  is 
order,  method,  and  sobritty«  and  we  may  always  in  every  caso 
nark  the  important  distinction  which  the  Scriptuti^  invariably 
point  out,  or  enable  us  to  discover,  between  the  cxtroirdiKtry  and 
transient  effKts  of  the  Spirit,  anjl  Uie  ordinary  pnd  permanent 
Aans  and  effects  of  grace.  As  th0|p.  are  frequently  understood, 
tH)such  distinction  is  regarded,  attri  tbtPresuit^  ^r^r,  wildness, 
aud  enthusiasm.  According  to  a  very  commoii  system,  the  Spirit 
did  every  thing  irresistibly  and  unaccountably ;  aiid  vvliat  it  did  in 
the  first  age,  excepting  the  power  of  miracles,  we  are  taught  to  be- 
lieve it  does  equally  in  the  present,  without  any  defined  means  in 
lis  commencement,  or  marks  of  gradual  and  progressive  improve- 
pient  in  its  consequences.  Now  if  such  were  the  case,  we  might 
justly  ask.  What  need  of  so  many  ages  of  previous  preparation  for 
the  Gospel  ?  When  all  for  which  the  Gospel  was  fitted  was,  ac- 
cording to  this  view,  obtained  in  a  moment  of  time,  might  have 
^1  80  obtained  at  any  period^  is  now  obtained  in  the  same 
manner  in  every  instance  of  supposed  conversion.  The  Scrip- 
tures speak  of  a  fulness  of  time  previous  to  which  the  Gospel  was 
ftotto  be,andin  a  certain  sense  cou/d  not  be,  published.  Accoid- 
Jng  to  the  system  Inferred  to,  every  period  horn  the  fall  to  the 
present  monitnt  was  equally  tilted  for  the  effiision  of  the  S^>irit 
^dtlie  promulgation  of  the  subRil$  truths  of  the  new  law,  be- 
cause in  the  sense  understood  they  might  be  arbitrarily  impressed 
ou  any  mind  however  rude,  vicious,  or  ignorant.  The  long  period 
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of  preparation  which  introdueed  the  Gospel,  we  art  accustomecF 
to  account  for  by  refemng  to  the  ignorance  (the  individual  and 
social  ignorance)  of  the  human  race,  to  the  infancy  of  human  na- 
ture, whreh  recjuired  time  and  long  accumulated  experience  to 
prepare  the  individual  tlud  social  intellect  of  man  for  the  recep-» 
lion  of  moral  and  spiritual  truth.  *■ 

When  the  Saviour  a€lbi|gth  appeared,  from  motives  of  peifecl 
i^isdom>  and  for  reasons  of  great  importance,  he  selected  as  Kis 
companions,  the  witnesses  of  his  life  and  labours,  the  depdsitarie^ 
of  his  doctrine,  the  founders  of  his  Church,  and  the  dispensers  of 
his  discipline,  a  few  unlettered  men,  very  ignorant^  and  very  pre-* 
jiidiced ;  but  still  they  were,  one  only  excepted,  glkerally  virtu -^ 
oos  and  altogether  sincere.     According  to  the  system  alluded  to^  . 
riNlte  men  might  have  been  transformed  in  an  instant  into  the 
mooi' enlightened  and  liberal  of  human  beings^  superior  to  any  of 
their  ow^  and  of  every  ag#    We  find  nothing  of  this  kind  dMci 
nop  attempted.    The  apostles  were  doubtless  eminently  fitted  fot- 
the  pl)r{>08e  for  which  they  Were  selected,  because  the  selectiou 
nvas  ihade  by  infinite  wjisdotn.     But  we  find  noJetteuMpt  to  pro^ 
dnei^i^iyiBudden  or  Arbitrary  chihge  in  thiir  itrindflii^br  habits^' 
■JTltey^'ere  giadually  instructed  as  thejplirere  able  to  receive  in-' 
struction.     Facjts  they  could  witness,  the  nature  of  which  they 
could  not  at  first  understand,  and  Ae  tendency  of  which  they 
could  not  d|to  anticipate.     Their  prejudices,  whicli  were  fre- 
quently'^l^r,  ai>d  always  vioteinft,  were  borne  with  patience,  and 
were  combated  with  moderati<'ti ;  generally  by  incttect  means 
and  management.     Many 4V^  their  prejudices  remained  to  iMl^ 
very  last,  and''^ui#ivfed  Wten  tifcir  Master's  resurrection.     Nay- 
after  tlie  niiraculoustfescent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  they  were  not  im-  , 
mediately  con^ced  of  the  Catholic  nature  of  tlie  new  religion 
of  which  they  were  the  appointed  ministers.     That  important^ 
and  as  it  may  be  justly  esteemed  primary  truth,  they  embraced 
with  reluctance  and  hesitation,   till   reiection  on  the  divine  will- 
clearly  announced,  experience  and  habit  rendered  k  familiar  to 
them.     Uy  the  careful   discipline  and  mild  instruction  of  their 
heavenly  Master,  during  the  period  of  his  public  ministry,  they 
were  (as  men  are  ordinarily  in  other  cases  prepared  for  their  fu- 
ture pursuits,)  gradually  fitted  for  the  mighty  purpose  for  which 
they  were  chosen  ;  while  in  the  moral  process,  by  which  they  ac- 
quired this  fitness,  there  is  nothing  arbitrary,  nothing  irresistible,- 
nothing  analogous  lo  those  violent  and  sud^n  conversions   by 
which  the  worst  of  felons  may,  as  is  imaginW,  in  an  instant  be 
transformed  into  a  saitit.  ^ 

Supernatural  aid  and  infkiin^l  were  indeed  necessary  to  enable 
the  apostles  to  accomplish  the  object  of  their  mission,  and  they 
received  it  on  the  day  of  Pentecost.     But  that  efl^'usion  did  nol- 
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Essentially  alter  their  chariacter.  It  only  conferred,  and  wa» 
meant  only  to  confer  the  additional  power  which  ihey  required^ 
chiefly  the  means  of  publicly  proving  the  authority  of  their  pre« 
lensioiis.  Their  ordinary  commission^  as  ambassadors  of  Christ 
and  stewards  of  the  mysteries  of  God>  with  full  |K>viver  to  esta* 
Uisb,  to  instruct,  to  feed  and  to  govern  ih%  infant  Church,  the]f 
received  ten  days  before.  This  commissioifl  was  really  more  im« 
portaut  to  them  and  to  the  Church  than  ail  the  splendid  powerA 
which  they  received  on  the  day  of  Pentecost.  The  latter  were 
to  cease.  The  former  was  destined  to  remain  for  the  edification 
of  the  body  of  Christ  to  the  end  of  time.  The  latter  were  con« 
ferredto  aid  th«ir  natural  acquirements,  not  to  destroy  or  Supers 
sede  them*  They  were  conferred  to  bring  all  things  to  their  re* 
inembranc^ ;  ro  prevent  the  infirmities  of  their  nature  and  the  ith« 
perfections  of  their  character  from  aiFecting  the  great  trutlM 
which  tbisy  were  commissioned  to  pubKsh  to  the  world.  They 
xf^t  further  intended  to  give  ttiem  the  power  of  universiil  con^ 
inuaication  by  the  gift  of  tongues^  to  free  them,  from  error  by  he^ 
stowing  upon  ihem  the  knowledge  of  all  necessary  truth,  and  fronS 
imposition  and  imposture  by  granting  them  the  gift  of  discerhing 
spirits,  and  finally  to  exhibit  the  proof  of  their  Divine  cohimissiotit 
fotlfcconviction  of  every  beholder,  by  the  power  of  working  mi-* 
fades,  and  roeOAvey  the  proof  to  more  distant  persons  and  periods 
by  the  gift  of  prf^phecy ,  and  by  an  infallible  record  of  the  inaport* 
ant  facts  of  which  they  were  the  witnesses.       * 

It  is  of  thie  utnio«(t  importance  to  attend  to  the  unquestioiw 
aUe  fact*,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  whole  history  of  these' 
splendid  gifts  or  graces,  which  allows  us  justly  to  infer  that  the 
t^iraculous  effusion  of  the  Spirit  wrought  of  itself  any  arbitrary 
oressen^nl  change  upon  the  minds  and  characters  bf  thcapostled. 
Even  the  remarkable  transition  which  we  quickly  perceive  from* 
timidity  to  boldness,  from  prejudice  and  partiality  to  the  full  and 
^rttfotis  glow  of  Christian  charity,  is  perfectly  intelligible,  and 
nay  be  easily  explained,  in  perfect  consistency  with  thehr  original 
character,  from  considering  the  effect  on  that  character  of  the  full 
view  which  they  now  possessed  of  the  whole  Christian  system,  of 
which  they  were  before  so  ignorant.  That  full  view  it  is  obvious" 
Hiatthey  chiefly  owed  to  the  personal  instruction  of  their  Divine 
Master ;  the  full  import  of  which  they  novy  understood,  pardy 
from  theii*  conversations  with  him  during  the  forty  days  between' 
U»  resurrection  and  ascension,  and  partly  from  the  force  of  fa(^t$ 
^hich  had  occurred,  and  of  prospects  which  had  opened  upod 
them  so  contrary  to  their  first  expectations  and  early  prejudicesr. 
^ey  owed  it  further  to  the  natural  and  moral  influence  of  the 
fhitilmeni  of  his  |>rophecies  and  promises;  to  the  lively  faith 
^ich  that  fulfilment  tended  to  produce  and  to  promote.  Far  be 
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it  fro»m  us  to  deny  that  a  great  portion  of  these  blessed  effects 
may  bi^  traced  to  the  illumination  of  the  Holy  Spirit  through  the. 
mediutn-of.the  cjctraordinary  powers  which  it  conferred,  and  of 
its  ordbiary  influence  in  the  service  and  (sacraments  of  the  new 
religion..  But  that  the  miraculous  efiiision  of  the  Floly  Ghost 
did  not  produce  in  tht  apostles  a  total  and  essential  change  of 
character,  and  of  their  habits  of  thought,  appears  further  from 
many  varying  circumstances  on  which  it  is  needless  to  dwell,  and 
especiially  from/ th^ir  writings.  They  acqiured  by  that  effusion 
the  gift  of  tongues*  lliey  were  enabled  to  speak,  at>d  doubtless^ 
when  necessary,  to  write  every  language  which  the  course  of  their 
mission  required  them  to  use;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  they 
were  inspjred  no  as  to  speak. or  writethe  pure  idiom  peculiar  to 
the  tongue  which  they  employed.  They  wrote  Greek,  but  it 
bears  ajl  the  marks  of  their  country^  with  all  the  peculiarities  of 
their  vernacular  language,  of  their  national  habits  of  thought,  and 
of  their  natural  and  <  haracterislic  modes  of  expression.  They 
differ  top  very  essentially  in  their  style,  manner «.  and  spirit  from 
each  other.  St.  John  has  one  style  and  manner,  St,  Peter  ano- 
ther, and  St.  Paul  a  third.  It  is  the  difference  of  individual 
character.  It  affects  not  the  matter  of  the  writing,  which  is 
equally  perfect  in  all,  but  it  proves  that  the  miraculous  effusioi^ 
left  thenc^  all  in  their  great  characteristic  distinctions,  in  their  ha- 
bits of  thought  and  modes  of  expression  as  they  were  ;  and  there- 
fore it  proves  thaf  there  was  no  arbitrary  change  effected,  no  ir* 
r^esistible  influence  employed.  This  appears  still  farther  from 
those  well-known  passages  of  Scripture,  in  which  it  is  distinctly 
asserted^  that  the  extraordinary  gifts  of  the  SfMrit  were  by  niany 
individuals  abused,  and  that  in  every  case  tliey  were  under  the 
perfect  controul  of  the  gifted  person,  who  was  responsible  to  God 
for  the  proper  use  or  vain  and  vicious  abuse  of  them. 

Men  are  led  to  confound  the  ordinary  with,  the  extraordinary 
influence  of  the  Spirit,  from  the  rash  and  erroneous  assumption 
that  they  .were  intended  for  the  same  purpose,  and  that  of  all  in* 
fluence  which  is  real  we  must  be  conscious.     Accordingly  many 
men  consider  that  the  only  difference  in  this  respect  which  sub-^ 
sists  between  the  present  and  the  apostolic  age,  is,  that  the  power 
of  miracjes  is  witlidrawn.     But  this  is  a  very  remarkable  and  as«^ 
sential  difi^rence.     It  is  indeed  decisive  of  the  questioB.     If  the 
power  of  miracles  no  longer  exists,  the  extraordinary  gifts  and  alL  • 
that  belongs  to  th^m  of  impulse  and  consciousnes^^  have  uttei-ly^ 
ceased.     Xbesgift  ajpd  the.  proof  were  always  conjoiaedji  and  if. 
the  latter  cannot  now  be  furnished,  the  former  ought  no>  longer 
to  be  pretended.     The  extraordinary  gifts  of  the  apostolic  age* 
were  conferred  for  specific  purposes;  and  when  those  purposes* 
we^  obtained  to  the  extent  which  pleased  Providence^  and  whea.- 
.  '  *  th«: 
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the  proofs  of  the  whole  were  effectually  established  and  combined 
for  the  conviction  of  every  succeeding  age,  they  were  withdrawn. 
The  ordinary  gifts  afe  permanent,  lliey  are  as  necessary  now  as 
they  ever  were,  and  they  exist  now  if  ilury  ever  existed.  But  how 
are  we  to  ascertain  their  existence,  if  we  are  not  rcnscious  of 
them,  if  we  have  no  direct,  no  sensible,  no  palpjible  proofs  ?  We 
are  to  ascertain  them  by  the  criterions  \^hi(h  God  has  given  us. 
We  are  to  obtain  them  by  the  means  wliich  he  h:is  in»tifuted,  and. 
to  prove  them  by  the  fruits  which  he  has  indicated.  In  him  we 
unquestionably  hve,  move,  and  ha  e  our  iiatur.fl  being.  Yet  we 
feelnot  ihe  Divine  influence  which  is  thus  indispensably  luces- 
sary  to  the  preservation  of  our  natural  life.  Cerlani  means,  of 
which  nature,  or  experience,  or  education  dictates  the  use,  and 
which  Providence  supplies,  are  necessarvfor  c)ur  subsisteiice  We 
feel  that  they  are  meaiis  only,  and  ue  conclude,  without  hesita« 
lion,  that  they  are  rendered  subservient  to  their  end  by  some  Di- 
vine arrangement,  interposition  or  influence,  of  which  we  are  ut- 
terly ignorant,  and.  altogether  unconscious.  Now  no  two  states 
of  being  can  be  more  esseutiaily  diflerent  than  our  natural  and 
Christian  life,  than  our  natural  and  Christian  prospects.  In  the 
former,  we  lesemble  the  beasts  that  perish.  In  the  latter,  we 
acquire  a  faint  indeed  but  real  approach  to  the  image  of  th4 
D^ity.  If  we  readily  grant,  and  we  must  grant  a  Divine  influence 
in  the  former,  can  we  hesitate  to  grant  an  influence  in  the  latter 
-^-an  influence  adapted  to  the  mighty  difierence  in  the  two  condi* 
tions?  Man  is  fitted,  for  certain  purposes  of  time,  and  is  intend- 
ed to  pass  through  time  to  eternity.  He  is  made  up  of  matter  and 
spirit.  Were  the  Divine  influence,  by  which  even  our  natural 
life  and  material  frame  are  maintained  through  the  medium  of 
natural  means,  sulject  to  our  observation  and  consciousness, 
the  nature 'of  man  would  be  altogether  chailged,  whether  for  the 
better  or  the  worse  we  cannot  perhaps  imagine.  Certain  it  is, 
that  with  the  Divine  influence  which  sustains  our  frame  ever  pre- 
sent to  our  senses  or  our  consciousness,  we  should  not  accom- 
plish as  we  do  the  present  objects  of  our  animal  existence.  Iii 
forming  such  a  creature  as  man,  an  intellectual'  and  moral  being, 
in  ultimately  destining  him,  through  a  state  of  probation,  for  a 
higher  condition,  for  higher  attHiinments,  and  a  more  intimate 
communication  with  the  Creator ;'  it  is  certainly  easy  to  believe 
the  Divine  influence,  because  it  seems  in  the  case  supposed  in-' 
dispensably  necessary.  But  it  is  not  rrecessary,  no>:  is  it  reason- 
able to  expect  that  this  influence  should  be  perceptible,  and  not 
only  everpresetit  but  ever  felt.  In  such  a  condition  there  wcuW 
be  no  probation.  It  would  be  fTstate  of  absqltite  and  supenm. 
tnral  perfection,  guarded  by  infinite  power  ever  present  and  evi^r 
Mt)  from  which  to  fell  would,  be  utterl^f  impossitijie.  ^  Now, 
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however  w«ll  these  consequences  may  accord  with  the  Calvinisiic 
doctrine,  that  the  saints  cannot  fall  from  grace,  it  is  not  tenable 
either  on  natural  or  scriptural  grounds.  Man  Would  bei  no  longer 
a  moral  being,  but  a  mere  passive  object  of  the  Divine  influence. 
The  divine  Spirit,  as  the  truth  Is  taught  in  Scripture,  co«operates 
with  the  spirit  of  man ;  who  is  at  liberty  to  neglect,  to  controul, 
to  grieve  and  even  to  despise  it.  It  is  not  sensible*  It  is  not  ir« 
resistible.  It  is  not  arbitrary.  Jt  is  secured  through  the  medium 
of  means.  These  means  are  sensible  and  simple  ;  they  act  not  an 
charms  ;  yet  are  they  indispensable  where  they  may  be  regularly 
attained;  and  they  are  aluays  effectual,  they  always  communi- 
cate the  grace  of  which  they^  are  the  appointed  means,  when  the 
proper  personal  disposition  ^nd  conduct  accompany  and  follow 
^he  external  observance. 

Nothing  has  been  more  fatal  in  this  important  and  interesting 
enquiry,  than  tliis  search  after  sensible  impi^ses  and  extraordir 
nary  experience,  to  the  total  neglect  of  the  establislied  means  byr 
which  grace  is  conferred,  and  of  the  proper  pi  oofs  by  which  i^ 
operation  i^  attested.  The  tendency  of  this  too  common  prac- 
tice is  to  mislead  the  mind,  to  subject  it  to  the  delusive  power  of 
enthusiasm,  and  to  the  dangerous  fervour  of  a  heated  imagination. 
It  further  tends  to  separate  from  the  doctiine  of  the  Gospel  th# 
institution  of  order  aud  discipline,  which  with  respect  to  human 
oblxgatibn  are  essentially  conjoined,  as  they  are  positively  esta- 
blished by  the  same  autl^ority,  aqd  are  intended  to  contribute 
equally  to  the  same  ultimate  effect.  It  degrades  the  outward  or- 
dinances and  sacraments  of  the  Church  into  mere  insignificant 
forms,  wjiich  may  or  may  not  be  observed,  according  to  the  ca- 
price of  each  individual  or  society.  With  whatiever  disposition 
they  are  in  this  case  observed,  and  with  whatever  effect  they  are 
followed,  they  confer,  accprding  to  this  system,  nothing,  and 

})rove  pothi^g,  unless  the  individual  is  vain  or  fervid  enough  to 
^ieign  an  innpulse  which  lie  supposes  sensible,  and  an  experience 
yvhiQli  he  imagine^  to  be  equivalent  to  a  divine  impression  of  ei^- 
^lusiv^  election. ' 

The  blessed  Redeemer,  when  he  instituted  the  external  means 
<)f  grace,  the  seals  of  the  Christian  covenant,  he  imparted  to  them 
(he  power  of  that  grace  which  he  meant  them  to  signify*  While 
^ley  confer  grace  mystically,  they  tend  directly,  by  the  solemnity 
and  reverence  attached  to  sacred  ordinances  of  the  highest  possi- 
\\e  authority  and  obligation,  to  preserve  the  form  -and.  the  sub- 
stance of  true  religion.  Wherever  these  ordinances  are  neglected, 
sarely  administered  or  lightly  esteemed,  Christ'mnity  becQipes  lit- 
tle better  than  a  system  of  Deism.  I(s  peculiar  doctrines  gradu- 
ally fall  into  equal  contempt  witli  its.  sacred  ordinances.  Indif- 
ferejice  predominates  ^Ild€^r.the  specious  pretence  of  Ubejndity^and 
I  .    .    ■■  '       "^  -  the 
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ilk  cry  becomes  universal^  that  morality  is  the  only  end  of  the 
Gospel,  and  that  doctrines  and  ordinances  are  altogether  indiifer- 
€ntj  and  in  effect  insignificant.  We  have  had  frequent  occasion 
in  foreign  countries^  and  in  various  parts  of  our  own  united  kiiig- 
^m,  to  remark  the  effect  of  this  liberal  cry  and  fascinating:  prin* 
ciple ;  and  we  have  uniformly  found  it  as  fatal  to  the  morality  of 
die  Gospel^  which  it  professes  exclusively  to  admire^  as  to  its  doc- 
trines and  ordinances,  which  it  rashly  reprobates  as  mere  ^'  beg* 
garly  elements."  We  have  therefore  felt  ourselves  perfectly  en- 
tided  to  concltide  from  that  experience  which  confirms  otirlegiti- 
jtnate  deductions  from  Scripture,  that  Christian  virtue,  the  mora- 
lity taught  by  the  Gospel,  cannot  be  attanied  by  those  who  deny 
its  doctrines  and  reject  its  ordinances.  Something  men  of  this 
class  may  attam  by  the  silent  influence  of  the  Gospel  on  society^ 
by  the  improvement  which  it  has  notoriously  introduced  into  all 
the  modem  systems  of  morals — something  much  beyond  what 
Society  acknowledged,  or  science  taught  before  the  Gospel  was 
pretched.  But  this  is  not  Christian  morality.  An  attentive 
consideration  of  its  effects,  where  it  pretends  the  greatest  perfec- 
don,  will  at  once  exhibit  the  vast,  the  essential  difference.  The 
enquiry  wUI  further  prove  that  the  perfection  which  modem  sci- 
ea^e  pretends  to  picture,  and  which  modern  liberalists  affect  to 
enforce,  iiB  seldom  aimed  at,  and  still  seldomer  attained  even 
bj  those  whose  pretensions  are  the  highest ;  while  the  attain^ 
mentB  of  every  class  will  shew  how  necessary,  how  indispensable 
the  aids  of  the  Gosp(  1  are  in  order  to  attain  the  comparative  per- 
fection of  which  man  is  capable,  llie  morality  of  nature,  or  of 
science,  or  the  morality  of  the  Gospel,  if  it  can  be  so  called, 
without  the  means  which  the  Gospel  has  instituted  for  its  attain* 
inent,  is  conversant  with  time  and  temporal  arrangements  only  ; 
and  for  aught  that  science  can  certainly  say,  for  aught  even  tfaaf 
Christianity,  wrought  down  in  our  modern  liberal  systems  into  a 
toere  moral  code,  can  disti^ictly  assert,  it  may  end  in  time.  We 
nay  ho|>cfj  We  hiay  wish  for  something  more,  for  something  in  . 
eternity.  The  Gospel  has  rendered  the  language  of  this  hope, 
M  the  a^SociarilOtts  which  it  suggests,  familiar  to  every  ear,  and 
intereltii^  to  eVery  heart.  But  how  is  the  hope  to  be  realized? 
Not  by  nature— for  decay,  death  and  dissolution  quickly  involve 
A  living  beings,  personally  known  to  us;  in  a  darkness  which  na- 
tort  cannot  penetrate--^not  by  science,  for  science  is  the  mere 
diild,  and  necessarily  the  scholar  of  nature,  and  cannot  penetrate 
tht  which'  natur^  does  not  teach,  or  which  she  leaves  in  obscu- 
rity Life  is  a  gift^  the  gifr  Of  God ;  but  as  life  expires  to  human 
vWw,-  if  immortality  belong  to  us,'  the  life  which  we  appear  to 
W,  imist  be  prolonged  Ok'  renewed  by  him  w  ho  gave  it;  Both 
tU  cieilanAj  itai  tfat  BOode  of  (Iiis  r^ovatioK  vre  cati  learn  WwVi 
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certainty  only  from  him.  If  he  has  attached  the  blessiings  of  im- 
mortality, and  the  grace  which  fits  us  for  it,  in  any  measure  to  the 
observance  of  external  ordinances^  we  who  know  the  conditious, 
or  who  hav^  it  in  our  p(»\ver  to  know  theni^  (the  awful  alternative 
of  cour.-e  ufUiets  such  only)  shall  rtyect  or  neglect  the  solemn  ob« 
ligation  ar  our  utmost  ()eiil. 

That  the  Church  of  Eiigland  attributes  to  the  ordinances  of 
the  Gospel  ihrr  high  importance  for  which  we  contend,  is  so  no- 
torious, as  to  be  acknowledged  by  all  who  are  even  partially  ac« 
quuinted    ^  ith  her  established  constitution  and  authorised  \yri« 
tings ;  and  that  her  opinion  is  founded  on  indisputable  warrants 
of  Scripture,  is  in  our  estin^ation  equally  unquestionable.     It  is  to 
the  negle(  t  of  this  Si npiure  doctrine,  and  of  the  facts  on  which, 
it  is  so  certainly  founded,  that  we  must  attrihute  the  various  ancl 
violent  d'Sputts  which  ha\e  disturbed 4he  peace  of  the  Qhurch^ 
respecting  the  operations  of  the  Holy  Gh)st.     To  expose  this 
common  neglect,  and  to  confute  this  commoo  error,  and  the  nu^ 
inerous  eirors  consequent  upoQ.it ;  to  give  to  the  means  of  grace 
the  impijrtance  which  the  Scriptures  inculcate,  and  which  the 
Church  teaches  and  adopts,*ar.d  thereby  to  '^  arrive  at  a  just  idea 
oi  the  principal  part  oi  the  Divine  leconomy,''  is  the  professed 
object  of  Mr.  Nolans  book,  fronj  which  we  regret  that,  falling 
unintentionally  into  the  system  of  our  critical  brethren  of  the 
Korth,  we  have  so  long  detained  our  readers.     The  subject,  we 
repeat  it,  is  of  the  utmost  importance ;  and  it  is,  we  are  h^ppy  to 
say,  treated  in  the  work  before  us  with  great  ability^  with  great 
moderation,  imd  wjth  uncommon  learning*     The  style  seen^  to 
have  been  the  h  as.t  within  the  author's  view ;  but  the  argument 
vvill  alviavs  be  found  sufficiently  clear,  and  the  statemient  suffici- 
ently acc.urate,  hy  those  who  prefer  sound  seiist^  to  useless  orns^« 
)(nent;  \>hile  the  illustrations, often  display  originality  of  thought^ 
accompanied  with  great  acnteness  and  ingenuity.     Tbq  mas^ 
X)f  11  >'t:s,  collected  at  the  end  qt  the  Sermons,  aud  cpn^prising 
much  more  than  half  the  volume,  exhibit  an  extent  of  readings 
ancient  and   modern^  very  unc^orpmou  iu  this  superficial  age;. 
\vhile  th.e  arrangement  and  application  prove  that  the  ai^thpr  bat 
thought  as  pfofoiuidly  as  he  has  read  extensively ;  and  that  his. 
st(H'k  of  knov^'Iedge  is  accurately  arranged,  and  carefully  nie* 
jthodi.^ed  fpr  ordinary  use.     Indeed,  we  know  not  a  book,  if  we^ 
exc(  pt  Bishop  Pearson  on  the  Creed,  better  adapted  than  the 
volmne  before  i^  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  young  divines;-  if 
it  were  ojily  to  direct  ^heir  attention  J^  the  original  sourci&s  oif 
theological  iuformatipn  nn  son>^  of  the  most  important  question^ 
Mhich  demand  their  attentipp,  /and  to  guide  thetn  iu  tneir  use.   Ii| 
these  rtispects  we  think  it  prejierable  to  Pearson,  whose  quota-* 
|tion9  a^d  refer eupes^  ^thoiiglf  admirably  addu9e4  ^4  ^^^^  ^'^>l'^ 
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folly  adapted  to  the  point  in  di«?cu.ssion,  are  often  too  profound 
for  )oung  divines,  and  are  sometimes  apt  to  puzzle  even  the' 
learaed,  unless  they  can  rqfer  to.  books  which  are  within  the  reach' 
of  very  few  ;  and  unless  they  are  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
Eastern  languages,  as  well  as  with  Greek  and  Latin.  I'his  va- 
luable appendix  really  appears  to  us  to  leave  nothing  t'>  demand 
oil  the  score  of -authority  and  argument.  The  great  value  of  Mr. 
Nolairs  book^  besides  the  m^iss  of  useful  learning  which  it  thus 
cuutHins,  and  to  which  it  accurately  refers,  consibts  in  clearly  dis- 
tinguishing between  the  extraordinary  and  the  ordinary  gifts  of 
the  Spirit,  and  in  asserting  and  ascertaining  the  importance  and 
efficacy  of  the  means  of  grace.  The  agreement  of  the  doctrine 
for  which  he  contends  with  Scripture  is,  we  are  perfectly  satistied, 
clearly  established  in  the  sermons,  which  are  six  m  number.  That  ^ 
which  is  most  important  in  the  notes  or  appendix^  is  the  agree- 
ment pointed  out,  and,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  thinking, 
proved,  between  the  received  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England 
sftrictly  scriptural,  as  the  sermons  shew  it  to  belaud  the  testimony 
accurately  traced  of  the  Primitive  Church.  Another  important 
testimony,  admirably  combined  and  illustrated  in  these  notes,  is 
(hat  of  the  venerable  fathers  and  founders  of  our  reformed  esta- 
blisbment,  who  have  been  often  quoted  as  siipportuig  opinions 
npon  this  subject,  which  our  Church  certainly  does  not  counte- 
nance ;  and  what  is  remarkable,  they  have  been  quoted  with 
equal  confidence  by  the  partisans  of  very  opposite  senti- 
ments. Mr.  N.,  in  his  preface,  both  ingeniously  and  justly  attri- 
butes this  singularity  to  the  low  opinions  which  both  parties) 
Arminians  as  well  as  Calvinist^,  entertain  respecting  the  ordfnary 
means  of  grace,  which  he  considers  from  the  authority  of  the  last, 
words  df  bur  Saviour  to  his  apostles  in  the  charge  which  accom- 
panied their  apostolic  riiission,  (St.  Matth.  xxviii.  1 9^  26,)  as  the 
first  principle,  the  very  foundation  of  all  our  enquiries  on  the  sub- 
ject of  spiritual  influence,  the  foundation  solemnly  fixid  by  our 
Lord  himself.  Tbepower  of  spiritual  influence,  which  the  Re- 
deemer grants  and  asserts,  he  distinctly  limits  to  pass  tl>rough  the 
channel  of  the  sacraments,  and  were,  this  sufficiently  considerecj^ 
ibe  contending  parties  might  be  more  easily  reconciled  Jhantliey 
are  likely  to  foe,  '*  witiiout  conceding  an^  essential  point  m  their 
respective  systems.*'  •  ' 

^  By  placing  the  question  on  the  true  foundation,**  Mr.  Nolan 
liiysiii  the  Preface,  *'  and  estimating  it  by  a  reference  to  the  Means 
of  Grace,  he  has  been  enabled  to  ascertain  the  s.entiments  ofouo 
reformers  on  this  subject,  which  has  beep  pften  referred  to  their 
4eci8ion;  but  on  which  an  appeal  bas  beep  hitherto  ri^ade  to  them 
without  effect,  as  confined  to  those  points,  on  ^hich,  as  curi<  us  an4 
4angerous,  th6y  have  generally  dedine4  expressing  themaelvfeE,  atv4 
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hove  discouraged  enquiry  in  others.  However  briefly  or  ambigu*. 
Qusly  they  may  have  expressed  themselves  on  those  al:\struse  a^d 
subtle  points,  from  which  the  decision  of  the  matter  in  debate  is  too . 
frequently  drawn  ;  on  the  subject  of  the  Means  of  Grace,  they  have, 
delivered  themselves  with  sufficient  fulness  and  explicitness,  to  dis« 
close  their  peculiar  principles,  and  determine  the  point  at  issue. 
And  although  they  have  not  expressed  their  sentiments  in  a  formal 
enunciation,  they  have  advanced  sufficient  to  evince  that  they  main- 
tained the  principles,  and  favoured  the  conclusions  of  the  subjoined 
work.  In  which  circumstance,  it  may  be  observed  by  the  way.  we 
acquire  a  solution  of  the  paradox,  how  they  have  been  quoted  by 
the  disputants  on  both  sides ;  as  holding  a  scheme  which  partly 
itgreed  with  their  respective  systems,  they  have  been  believed  to 
^vour  those  with  whom  they  partially  coincided/'     P.  xiii. 

The  first  sermon  from  Acts  i.  8,  is  '^  On  the  Descent  and 
Manifestation  of  the  Holy  Ghost;"  in  which  the  author^  lst>^ 
clearly  *^  establishes  the  reality  of  the  fact,  and  illustrates  the 
wisdom^  consistency  and  design  displayed  in  that  extraordinary 
^vent:"  2dly,  he  *' examines  the  efficacy  with  vvhicli  the, Holy 
Spirit  operated  in  the  establishment  of  Christianity ;  with  a  view  to 
estims^te  the  power  exhibited  in  that  circumstance^  and  to  prove 
tbat  it  originated  not  from  natural  causes^  but  from  divine."  ^Ilie 
wbole  circumstances  of  the  miracle,  all  the  facts  and  accidents. 
9fid  consequence^^  as  they  are  detailed  in  Scripture,  are  carefully 
collected  and  judiciously  considered.  They  are  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance in  unfolding  tlie  nature^  in  tracing  the  origin^  and  in  es* 
^blishingthe  truth  of  our  religion.  Sixty  pages  of  notes  and  il- 
lustrations belong  to  this  discourse.  In  Scripture  the  conduct 
and  circumstances  of  the  apostles  are  of  necessity  only  partially 
detailed.  Sufficient  appears  to  prove  their  divine  authority,  their 
perfei^t  sincerity  and  their  success  to  a  certain  and  an  astonishing 
ej(tent.  Their  own  ultimate  fate,  and  the  final  triumph  of  their 
cause^  they  could  not  themselves  relate.  Mr.  N.  supplies  thiar 
diefi^iency  by  a  copious  collection  of  evidence  from  contempo- 
rary and  subsequent  writers,  Christian^  Jewish  and  Pagan,  oa^ 
which,  and  on  various  connected  texts  of  Scripture,  he  comments 
with  eminent  skill  and  ability.  We  particularly  recommeod  tb«^ 
tpng^  notes  referring,  to  pages  31  and  33 y  to  the  serious  perusal  and 
candid  judgment  of  the  admirers  of  Gibbon,  a  man  unfortunately, 
not  more  distinguished  by  his  learning  and  sagacityj^  than  by  his 
creduloua  conjectures,  and,  perverse  ingenuity  in  every  thing  con« 
nected  with  the  history,  ttie  origin,  the  progress,  and  the  proof  pf 
our  holy  religion* 

The  second  sermon,  from  St.  Mark  xvi.  20,  is  ^'  On  the  et- 
Craordinary  Operation.^  of  the  Holy  Ghost"— ^From  '^  the  tolj^ 
loconipetenGy,  of  the  apostles  to  accomplish  the  eud"  (of  their 
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mighty  mission)  '^  by  any  natural  meansof  which  they  were  pos^ 
sessed/'  Mr.  N.  considers  and  points  out  ^'  the  nature  and  ade* 
quacy  of  the  supernatural  means  which  were  employed  to  re« 
medy  their  incompetency,  and  by  which  they  attained  the  specie 
fied  r)bject  most  effectually."    The  subject  thus  laid  down  is  very 
ably  investigated  in  all  its  parts.     The  nature  and  peculiar  pro* 
priety  of  the  supernatural  means  conferred  are  strikingly  con* 
trasted  with  the  natural  incompetency  of  the  agents  employed  in 
the  commencement  and  progress  of  the  infant  Church.    In  exhi- 
biting this  contrast,  we  remark  one  mistake  or  oversight  in  the 
author  which  surprised  us.     He  says,  p.  46,  that  they  '^  received 
a  command  to  take  nothing  for  their  journey,  neither  staves  nor 
scrip/*  &c.  St.  Luke  ix.  3.     Now  this  command  referred  not  to 
the  final  commiasion,   when  ^'  the  wide  extent  of  the  habitable 
world  lay  open .  to  their   steps,  and  mat  ked  out  the  limits 
of  their  pilgrimage ;"  but  to  their  first  mission,  *'  to  the  lost 
dbeepof  the  house  of  Israel/'  St.  Matth.  x.  6.   They  were  com* 
nanded  expressly  not  to  go  into  the  way  of  the  Gentiles,  nor  to 
enter  evett  into  any  city  of  the  Samaritans,  Ibid.  x.  5.     Previous 
la  the  extension  of  their  commission,  the  prohibition  mentioned 
ky  Ml*  N.  was  expressly  removed. — See  St.  Luke  xxii.  35,  36. 
'tka  notes,  8cc.  on  this  discourse  extend  from  page  ^.5  to 
psge  335y  combining  the    valuable   evidence   of  the   earliest 
C&istiaii   writera  who    followed  the  apostles  on  the  nature 
and  progress    of  the   extraordinary   operations  of  the    Holy 
Qbost     The  note  referring  to  page  66,  from  p.  32 1  to  page  3S% 
is  particularly  important,  as  it  adds  the  evidence  1 .  of  Heretics  ; 
S.  of  unconverted  Heathens;  and,  lastly,  of  Jews.    The  first 
were  prejudiced  against  many  essential  truths.     I'he  two  last 
were  the  positive  and  generally  the  vindictive  enemies  of  the 
irhole  system.    The  casual  evidence  which  they  unwillingly  inr* 
aish  to  facts  and  consequences,  is  of  great  value,  and  it  b  well 
collected,  assorted,  and  estimated  in  the  note  referred  to. 

TTie  tliird  sermon,  from  Ephes.  iv.  10,  1 1,  12,  is  '*  On  the 
otdinary  Operations  of  the  Hojy  Ghost.''  In  distinguishing  be- 
tmfBa  die  extraordinary  and  ordinary  operations,  Mr.  N. considers 
the  "  apostles,  prophets,  and  evangelists"  of  the  text  as  extraor* 
llinary,  and  the.  gifts  metitioned  as  respecting  particularly  th« 
C<URpwiig  the  canon  of  Scripture.  The  '^  Pastors  and  teachers," 
9od  the  gifts  connected  with  them,  he  considers  as  permanent 
•■d  ordinary,  and  as  including  especially  all  that  belongs  to  the 
right  ^^adounistmtion  ofholy  orcfers,  the  word  and  sacraments.*^ 
After  considering  the  Scriptures,,  as  composed  partly  by  the  ex.* 
tr^ordinary  means  of  inspiration,  and  partly  by  ordinary  acquire^ir 
mmta  and  testimony,  guarded  by  Omnipotence  from  every  essen* 
tialerrar^Mr^  i^F.  bridiy  ^'iilusitcales  the  difference  estisting  be*  ^ 
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twe^n  the  ordinary  operations  of  the  Spirit  •enumerated  in  the 
lext/'  He  .secf»ndly  evinces  that  they  are  properly  mystick  ;  i.  e» 
imperceptible  in  the*  mode  .of  working,  aiad  represented  to  u» 
merely  bv  a  figure  or  mysteiy.  He  concludes  this  discourse  by 
shortly  but  effectually  combating  the  objections  to  the  reality  of 
spiritual  inHuence^  because  the  operation  is  imperceptible  ;  be- 
cau^  it  ^^  assume^  no  form  that  we  can  behold^  utters  no  Ian-* 
guage  which  we  can  hear  or  interpret ;'  and  by  shewing  *^  that 
it  is  in  the.  effect^  and  not  to  the  perception^  that  the  internal  spi- 
ritual influence  is  manittisted;"— that  the  proof  consists  not  in  any 
sense  or  feehng  or  perception,  but  in  the  fruits  of  "the  Spirit— in 
the  consequences  which  follow,  its  mystic  Operation. 

The  notes,  5cc.  on  this  third  discourse,  extend  from  page  334  to 
page  37 1  >  and  contain  a  valuable  collection  of  authorities  respect- 
ing the  divine  origin  and  authenticity  of  the  Scripture  canon,  and 
the  myotic  nature  of  ordinary  grace,  from  the  fornmlaries  of  our 
Church ;  from -the  writings  of  our  reformers ;  from  the  works  of. 
eminent  divines  of  later  times  ;  and  from  the  testimony  of  theFa« 
thers.     The  quotations  from  the  Homihes,  from  Cranmer,  Hoo- 
per, and>  Latimer,  respecting  the  mystic  nature  of  ordinary  grace 
and  the  sacramental  symbols  by  which  it  is  conveyed,  are  vecj  im*- 
portant  and  very  striking.     These-  are  supported  by<  quotations 
equally  important  from  the  Fathers  of  the  first  and  >  purest  age& 
of  the  Churcli,  and  are  again  confirmed  by  the  serious  judgmeiii 
of  bur  ablest  and  best  divines  of  the  last  century.  .    >  * 
The  fourth,  sermon,  from  1  Cor.  xiii.  8,  9,  10,  is  /^  On  th« 
Cessation  of  the  extraordinary  Operations  of  the  Holy  Ghost." — - 
In  this  discourse  Mr.  N.  marks  very  strikingly  *^  the  bouiKlary 
line  between  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  operations  of  the 
Holy  Ghost ;"  shewing  clearly  that  neither  did  the  former  infer 
the  .latter^  nor  the  latter  the  former,  of  which  we  have  many 
striking  iustauces  in  Scripture,  to  which,  he  distinctly  refers. .  He 
next  shews  that  the  latter  were  intended  to  cease,  and  that  the 
text  actually  refers  to  and  indicates  this  cessation.     He  thirdly 
contends  tliat  there  was  a  fitness  and  expediency  in  the  circunr^' 
i^ance  of  their  cessation,  when  the  object  for  which  they  were 
conferred  was  attained;  when  the  canon  of  Scripture  wascooi^ 
posed,  and  the  evidence  of  the  whole  so  established  and.  cpm* 
bined,  as  that  it  might  be  faithfully  continued  from  age  to  age, 
smd  would  be  fully  effectual  to  convince  every  candid  mind  ca'pa-i 
ble  of  moral  conviction.     He  conclude.s,  by  shortly  but  suftici-< 
ently  obviating  the  objections  of  sceptics  to  the  evidence  whicli 
we  possess,  because  that  which  the  first  age  enjoyed  is  not  con^ 
tinned  ;  though  ^^  infidels  still  exist  to  be  convinced,  and  barbar 
rpus  nations  remain  to  be  converted."     The  notes,  &c.  on  this, 
discourse  extend  fiom  page  371  to  page  432;  ^nd  amply  con-i-* 
foui, 
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lirra,  by  extracts  from  and  particular  references  to  the  early  Fa- 
ihersof  the  primitive  Chuich,  and  to  the  earlier  aiid  later  writers 
ot our  own  Church,  the  various  iniporiaMt  positions  maintained 
iu  the  sermon.  We  would  point  out  the  Ht>te  relerrtnt^  eo  page 
1139,and  estending  tirom  page  386  to  3^8,  os  particularly  valiia- 
We ;  where  the  heathen  testimony  isaj^mn  considere<l,  an  I  wlveie 
tl»e  case  of  Josephus,  how  far  he  do-s  or  does  not  refer  to.  Chris- 
tiaiMjand  to  Christ,  is  ably  and  candidly  examined.  The  lesti- 
mony  to  our  Lord's  miracles  and  div  nity  fountl  in  the  present 
copies  of  Josephus  Mr.  N.  renounces  as  a  forgery. '  lu  this  opi* 
niou  he  ably  supports  Dr.  Lardner  against  Dr.  Hales,  who  de- 
fends the  interpolated  passage.  He  shews  clearly  at  the  s.tme 
time,  that  Josephus  does  so  allude  to  the  Christians  and  Ui 
Christ,  as  we  should  expect  a  Jew  of  his  description  to  alluic  to 
the  new  religion  and  ics  founder,  to  neither  of  winch  he  attributed 
vauy  higher  authority  than  to  the  impostor  Theudas,  and  to  other 
sects,  which  he  mentions  m  the  course  of  his  history.  The  two 
iiotes,  referrhig  to  different  passages  in  page  133,  and  extending 
from  page 40 1  to  page  422,  are  worthy  of  pecuLar  attention.  Tlic 
former  refers  to  that  evidence  of  our  religion  which  rests  on  pro  • 
phecy,  which  is  so  contrived  as  to  furnish  almost  equdly  to  everv 
age  of  the  Church  ^*  the » detnon^tratiq^i  of  the  Spint  and  of 
power."  The  latters  refers  to  the  testimony  of  the  earhesf 
Christians,  wiiicli  clearly  proves  that  the  plenary  power  of  mira- 
cles, which  was  possessed  by  the  apostles,  did  not  descend  to" 
their  .successors.  Something  remained  adapted  to  the  altered 
state  of  things  ;  but  th«  great  object  being  attained,  the  divine  in- 
terposition and  divine  communications  were  less  frequent  and  less 
«emarkabk.  Mn  N.  is  not  afraid 'to  agree  with  Dr.  Aliddleton 
in  the  famous  position  which  he  atiirms,  '^  that  after  the  days  of 
tlie  apostiies,  no  stnuibng  power  of  working  miracles  was  conti- 
nued in  the  Church,  to  which  they  might  perpetually  appeal  for 
^e  conviction  jot  belieKers."*  In  this  po«$ition  tie  was  doubtless 
^%^i,  though  bis  latent  object  seems  decidedly  to  have  been  en- 
mity to  the  Gospel  iu  general,  and  even  to  the  miracles  of  the 
3postohc/as?e.  U'his  object  of  the  false  priest,  Mr*  N.  properly 
femarlcs,  the  in£de|  historian  of  tlie  decline  and  fell  of  the  Roman 
^nipire  ha.s.  attempted  to  fulfil,  with  the  siiccess  wfaflEifi  genetialljr 
^teudi$  a  bad.cau$e,  rendered  still  worse  by  iivant  of  candour  and 
in.sinterity  in  liistorical  research. 

The  lifth  scToiioQ,  from  St.  M^tth.  xxvui.  19,  0,0,  is  ^^  On  th« 
Continuance  of  the  ordinary  Operations  of  the  Holy  Ghpst/*^ 
llie  importAQC^  of  this  t^xt  MrvJNi.  observes  in  his  preface,  as 
We  have  already  nojticed,  is  pritiiary.  He  properly  considers  the 
^ordji  of  tile  text  as  referring  exclusively  to  the  ordinary  Opera- 
(^Qpsj^f  t^  Hol^  ^P^'it,  «3  conveying  to  the  apostles  tbeir  ordi. 
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nsrrj  commission  of  ministers  of  Christ  and  stewards  of  the  mys^ 
teries  of  God>  with  the  power  of  perpetuating  that  commisMoa 
successively  to  the  en(^pf  the  world.  The  first  sacramental  mean 
of  grace,  or  baptism,  is  expressly  mentioned  iu  this  remarkable 
text.  Tiie  second,  or  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord*s  supper,  hav- 
ing been  solemnly  instituted  and  expressly  enjoined,  is  unque»- 
tional^ly  included  in  the  injunction,  to  teach  all  who  are  baptiaed 
"  to  otistrve  ail  things  whatsoever  Christ  had  commuuded.** 
"  And  lo/*  adds  the  Divine  Redeemer,  **  [  am  with  you  always, 
even  unto  the  end  of  the  world** — not  personally,  not  visibly,  but 
through  the  medium  of  the  Holy  Spirit  the  Comforter,  (see  St. 
John  xiv.  16 — 18  ;)  and  that  again  through  the  regular  channel  of 
the  word  and  sacraments,  lliis  discourse  is  |)articularly  valuable 
on  the  subject  of  holy  orders,  and  on  the  indispensable  necessity 
of  the  authority  which  was  at  first  conferred  being  continued  by 
an  uninterrupted  siiccession  from  the  apostles  who  first  received 
it.  The  author  establishes  1.  *'  that  in  the  administration  of  holy 
orders,  and  in  the  dispensation  of  the  word  and  sacraments,  the 
Holy  Ghost  particularly  sustains  his  presence,  in  effecting  our 
sanctification  and  illumination'' — and  2  the  '^  great  fitness  and 
wisdom  evinced  in  the  institution  of  those  rites  and  ordinances ; 
particularly  as  means  calculated  to  excite  and  coniirm  faith> 
n  hereby  we  receive  that  grace,  which  effects  out*  sanctification  and 
illumination,  and  which  proceeds  from  the  immediate  operation 
of  the  Holy  Ghost." — Hie  various  positions  and  arguments  on 
the  importaiKe  and  spiritual  efficacy  of  orders,  of  the  word  and 
sacramt'nts  rightly  admini6tered>  are  completely  confirmed  in  the 
notes,  &c.  extending  from  page  432  to  page  484,  by  quotations 
from  the  primitive  Fatheis,  from  the  public  formularies  of  our 
Church,  from  the  private  writings  of  our  reformers,  from  tbe 
works  of  more  modern  divines,  and  from  the  public  confessions 
of  three  of  the  reformed  churches  abroad.  We  would  particu* 
larly  point  out  to  serious  attention  and  candid  consideration,  the 
note  refitrring  to  page  1 59  at  page  442,  on  the  ordination  of  St. 
Matthias,  with  the  whole  of  the  argument  in  this  sermon  on  the; 
same  subject,  and  that  on  the  tradition  by  which  we  trace  the^ 
succession  of  the  ministry  through  the  apostolical  age  dovi*n  to 
the  presentiihy.  As  a  specimen  of  the  author's  style,  and  of  his 
sentiments  respecting  tbe  mesons  of  grace,  we  give  the  foUowinjr 
quotation.  ... 

^*  In  the  langiiag^  of  iii^piratioii  we  are  assured  of  those  wha 
•  fir*t  trusted  in  Christ,*  that  *  thfey^tt'usted  aftei^  that  they  heard 
thfe  Word  of  Truth,  the  Go^Ael  of  their  salvation';*  ind  '*  after  that 
they  heUevedy  they  were  sehkd  vsiththxtl  Hohf  Spirit  of  promise  */ 


••  *  Eph.  i,  12, 13, 14." 

The 
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The  consideration  of  the  Word,  thus  regularly  leads  to  that  of  the 
Sacraments ;  which  are  the  seals  and  pledges  of  that  Grace  irhlch 
we  receive  through  a  lively  *  Faith  in  the  operation'  and  promises 
of  the  Divine  Dispenser.  And  our  investigation  of  the  nature  of  tho 
Sacraments  leads  to  similar  conclusions  relative  to  the  fitness  and 
wisdom  evinced  in  their  institution.  / 

"  From  the  familiar  and  significant  images  which  these  ordinances 
convey  to  the  mind,  it  has  heen  already  observed  *,  that  we  acquire 
aome  remote  knowledge  of  the  modes  of  spiritual  operation,  how- 
ever mystick  its  nature  and  inscrutable  its  infllieuce.  But  these  sa- 
cred rites  are  not  merely  to  be  regarded  as  signs,  but  as  seals  aad 
pledges  of  grace;  the  inward  effect,  accompanying,  under  prescribed 
conditions,  the  external  ceremony  And  contemplated  ia  this 
light,  .they  must  be  regarded  as  means  particularly  calculated,  to 
exercise  and  confirm  that  Faith,  by  which  they  are  rendered  eflec- 
tual,  and  to  operate  upon  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  ensure  the  l)igh- 
est  practical  advantages  to  the  worthy  recipient* 

'^  For,  in  the  first  place,  in  receiving  tho^e  sacved  mysteries,  we 
are  required  to  believe  that  of  which  we  have  no  direct  evidence  or 
perception ;  that  by  the  secret  but  effectual  operation  of  Divine 
Grace,  Dur  inward  or  spiritual  part  is  sanctified  apd  sustained,  in  the 
lame  manner  as  our  outward  and  corporeal  is  cleansed  and  nourish- 
ed by  the  external  elements.  And  the  exercise  to  which  our  Faitl^ 
isthu8  subjected,  tends  to  keep  alive  in  our  minds  a  sense  of  the 
power  and  the  presence  of  Chdst ;  by  whose  interposition  these  ef- 
fects are  produced*  in  coi-operation  with  his  ministry.  In  the  next 
place,  these  sacred  ordinances,  are  as  well  calculated  to  confinn  as 
to  exercise  our  Faith ;  since  the  promise  of  the  Spirit  is  annexed  to 
^e  rite  when  devoutly  received,  and  duly  administered.  Our  trust 
in  the  special  providence  of  God,  that  such  efficacy  attends  its  dis- 
pensation, is  thus  proportionate  to  the  reliance  which  we  place  in 
the  divine  promises  which  are  pledged  that  it  shall  be  effectual : 
sad  which  are  thus  solemnly  senled  to  us,  when  it  is  administered 
according  to  his  cpmmaiid  and  ordinance. 

*^  The  degree  of  assurance  and  consolation  in  the  divine  graqe 
which  we  thus  acquire,  is  not  only  most  suited  to  the  condition  of 
d^endent  creatures,  but  includes  many  practical  advantages  which 
are  expressly,  appropriate  to  our  state  as  probationary.  As  Faith,. 
ih  the  largest  sense  of  the  term,  is  proposed  as  the  condition  under 
^ich  the  rite  shall  prove  an  effectual  instrument  in  conferring 
grace;  a  duty  being  thus  imposed  on  us,  to  scrutinizelMir  actions  f 
in  receiving  those  holy  mysteries,  the  inducements  to  practical 
holiness  are  multiplied  in  a  degree  proportionate  to  our  obligations 
f^  be  constant  communicants.  And  while  the  attainment  of  grace 
^  still  left  a  matter  of  Faith,  not  of  sensation,  we  are  neither- 
iBSfmd  with  a  vain  security  ^existing-  in  the  special  favour  of  Qod, . 
*o;  dispirited  by  a  grouncUess  tlistrust  of  attaining  it.     Thus,  con-. 


/*  *  See  Ser»on  III.  p.  92,  93/^         <•  f  1  C^"*  ^^'  28.  31." 
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sequently,  while  no  part  ijf  oor  dependence  on  the  dmnekipport  S 
diminished ;  the  strongest  inducements  are  afforded  as  to  endea- 
vour, not  merely  to  retain  the  portion  of  grace  which  we  have  re- 
ceived, but  to  labour  for  a  larger  measure  of  the  Spirit. 

*•  But  the  Holy  Communion  is  a  rite  which  is  not  merely  sytn- 
bolical,  but  tomniemorative  * ;  not  merely  perpetuatirg  the  re- 
membrance of  Christ's  act  and  ordinance,  but  preserving aroemofial 
of  his  death  and  sacrifice  ;  ^  for,  as  oflen  as  we  eat  tliis  bread,  and 
drink  tlik  cup,  tic  do  shcxo  the  IjOtcPs  d^atk  tiW  he  comef**  And^ 
this  is  the  light  in  whh^h  this  rite,  when  contemplated,  conveys  not 
only  the  most  important  and  instructive  lesson  to  our  faith,  but  the 
most  awful  and  affecting.  For  it  is  not  to  tliose  who  merely  be--^ 
lieve  in  our  Lord's  power,  or  acknowledge  his  authority  J,  that" 
'  faith  is  imputed  for  righteousniss  )| ;'  but  to  those  who  *  believe 
that  he  was  delivered  Jbr  our  offences  jmd  raised Jor  our  Justifica" 
iion  $/  To  give  us  any  intert- st  in  his  death,  any  share  in  his  sal* 
vation,  we  must  acknowledge  him  as  our  Redeemer  aii»i  Saviour  ; 
we  must  believe,  that  *  we  were  reconciled  to  God,  by  his  death, 
and  are  saved  by  his  life  f  .*  And  these  are  the  circumstances^ 
which,  penetrating  the  heart,  render  that  faith,  which  is  effectual  in 
exciting  our  best  pur^)oses,  efHcacious  in  awakening  our  warmest 
affeoiions.  For  these  are  mental  associations,  which  tlie  Sacrament, 
as  containing  memorials  of  our  Lord's  passion,  has  a  tendency  to 
excite,  which,  consequently,  render  it  the  most  impressive  and  af- 
fecting of  religious  ceremonies."     P.  179. 

The  sixth  and  last  sermon,  from  St  John  xiv.  15,  I6,  17,  w 
'^  On  the  Fruits  and  Witness  of  the  Holy  Ghost.*' — It  is  not  a 
little  remarkable  that  in  respect  to  spiritual  influence  men  should 
imagine  or  expect  sensible  impulses  or  positive  perception,  when 
almost  every  view  of  man  and  every  analogy  of  nature, animal  and 
vegetable,  almost  invariably  ihdicate  the  contrary.  We  Sow  the 
seed,  we  know  not  how  it  grows.  For  a  certain  period  it  isaltoge^, 
ther  lost  to  human  view.  Yet^  if  the  seed  is  g<K)d,  the  soil  proper, 
and  the  season' favourable,  the  expected  increase  will  not  fail. 
The  intermediate  progress  will  quickly  give  confidence  to  the' 
Stiver,  and  the  fruit  will  in  due  time  reward  his  labour.  This 
analogy  which  is  expressly  .scriptural,  (St.  Matth.  xiii.  37.  St. 
iU'dvk  iv.  14.  2  Cor  ix.  6.  Gal.  vi.  7,  8.)  may  be  ve»7  strikingly 
applied  to  tlji^  spiritual  influence  by  which  the  Christian  life  is 
begun,  continued  through  its  various  stages,  and  conducted  to  its 
glorious  close.  Experience  gives  confidence  to  the  husbandman, 
a  confidence,  which  ultimately  rests  in  God.  The  divine  pro^ 
mise  of  spiritual  aid  and  consolation  is  not  less  sure,  sealed  as  it 


•«  ♦  Luke  xxii.  19."     «  f  1  Cor.  xi.'26.''    *'  %  Matt.  vii.  21— 23.**' 

•*  II   Rom.  iv.  22."         "  §  Ibid.  25.'' 
"•  f  Rom.  V.  lOi  Corap,  Heb.  ix.  1^.  vii.  25.'* 

is 
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i^by  ordinances  of  awful  solemnity,  and  accomponiidy  as  it  will 
be  in  every  due  celebration,. by  the  proper  fruits  and  real  witness 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  We  experience  ihe  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  and 
dijicover  that  we  pos.sesH  them,  by  feeling  in  our  hearts,  and  enjoy- 
ing in  our  'conduct  their  proper  and  promised  effects. 

"  Here,  however,  it  is  of  importance  to  observe,"  says  Mr.  N., 
^*  that  it  is  not  the  Strength  nor  the  exqulsiteness  of  those  feelings^ 
that  declare  them  to  be  the  work  of  grace,  specially  infused,  and  im- 
mediately impartedir  *  Joy'  the  most  intense,  and  'hope'  the 
most  ecstatick,  may  arise  in  the  mind,  froni  the  workings  of  our  ani- 
mal spirits;  and  these  emotions  may  lull  the  conscience  by  promi- 
sing it  some  delusive  good,  and  finally  sink  us  in  a  state  of  undis- 
turbed but  fatal  security.  All  those  feelings,  however,  which  seizfe 
the  mind,  in  sudden  and  irregular  impulses,  are  not  merely  suspici- 
ous, but  spurious  evidences  of  the  divine  influence  ;  for  transports 
and  raptures  are  the  m^rks  of  an  enthusiastick  fancy,  not  of  a  spiri- 
tual mind.  The  work  of  divine  grace  is,  on  the  contrary,  progres- 
sive ;  and  gradually  displays  itself  in  the  effects  wrought  in  our  tenv- 
perand  conduct  *.  To  have  any  security  of  its  indwelling  we  mus^ 
have  attended  those  ordinances  by  which  we  are  anointed ;  which 
are  the  seals  and  pledges  cf  the  Spirit  f .  To  judge  of  its  growth 
we  must  commence  by  scrutinizing  our  actions,  not  examining  our 
feelings  j:.  To  an  attendance  on  the  means  of  grace  we  must  add 
'  prayer  and  supplication  |]  ;'  and  to  prayer  and  supplication  sin- 
cere and  unremitted  obedience  §  ;  then  it  is  that  we  are  assured, 
that  ^the  God  of  peace  shall  be  mth  tis^^  then  it  is,  we  are  taught 
to  believe  that,  *  the  peace  ofGodf'^which  passeth  all  understanding, 
ikaU  keep  our  hearts  and  minas  through  Christ  Jesus  ^**  This  calm 
composure  of  mind,  and  total  resignation  to  the  divine  will ;  this 
comfort  and  consolation  of  spirit,  which  arise  from  reflecting  on  a 
life  of  persevering  piety ;  are  consequently  the  religious  affections' 
that  constitute  the  choicest  fruits  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  last  and 
surest  test  of  his  indwelling  and  operation."    P.  214. 

The  positions  of  this  discourse  are  three.  1.  The  nature  and 
degree  of  that  knowledge  which  we  raay  attain  of  the  inward 
abode  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  &c.  C  The  nature  and  quality  of 
tbose  fruits  or  effects.  Sec.  by  which  we  are  individually  apprized 
of  his  indwelling  and  operation  ^  and,  la.stly,  the  fitness  and  wis* 
dom  of  the  particular  modes  in  which  his  influence  is  revealed^ 
Tkese  positions  are  supported  with  ecjtial  zeal  and  sobriety,  with 
2eal  against  indifference  and  sobriety  against  enthusiasm ;  and  die 
FiQcipal  parts  of  the  argument  are  confirmed,  as  usual,  tn  th^ 
^tes,  &c.  page  484  to  the  end,  by  striking  and  apposite  authori'* 
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ties  from  tbe  Fathers^  our  public  formularies^  our  first  reformerf^ 
and  our  most  emineat  divines  of  later  times. 

In  reviewing  Mr.  Nolan's  book^  we  fear  that  we  have  not  at» 
tailed  the  end  which  we  proposed  :-<-but  it  i$  high  time  t6 
draw  to,  a  close>  and  to  sum  up  our  judgment  of  a  work  from 
which  we  have  derived  much  satisfaction,  and  still  more  instruc- 
tion. We  have  no  hesitation  iu  saying,  that  we  think  it  does  high 
honour  to  the  author,  and  that  it  reflects  credit  even  on  the 
Church  of  which  he  is  a  Presbyter.  It  well  merits  a  ver}'  gencFal 
circidation  among  the  clergy,  and  a  particular  recommendation  to 
the  study  of  the  younger  part  of  the  order.  Especially  does  it 
merit  the  serious  attention  of  tlie  ordinary  disputants  and  every 
day  preachers,  on  the  difficult  and  mysterious  subject  which  it  so 
ably  treats,  and  on  which  they  are  unfortunately  nK>re  eager  to 
dogmatise  and  to  dispute  than  to  read,  learn,  and  reflect.  That  we 
agree  with  Mr.  N.  in  every  particular  point,  argument,  and  iHu8- 
tration,  we  will  not  pretend.  But  we  have  no  hesitation  in  as- 
verting,  that  we  think  the  present  work  better  adapted  to  recon- 
cile the  different  opinions  of  thinking,  serious  and  sober  men  on 
this  subject  than  any  with  which  we  aire  acquainted.  The  gre^ 
obstacle  in  the  present  age,  even  among  sober  and  serious  men, 
to  a  just  estimation  of  the  sacran^ents  and  of  the  nature  and  ope*> 
ration  of  that  grace  of  t\  hich  the  sacraments  are  ih»  signs  an4 
3eals,.  consists  in  the  general  neglect  of  Church  authority,  andia 
the  total  ignorance  or  contempt  of  tbe  mission  of  her  minis tersb 
If  the;  sacraments  have  divine  authority  and  divine  efficacy,  the 
minister  which  celebrates  them  must  have  a  divine  commissi€>ii-, 
smd  this  commission  he  can  ordinarily  derive  only  by  success^ioH 
from  those  on  whom  it-  was  at  iirst  conferred  by  the  Redeemer, 
himself.  This,  which  i^evidently  of  so  much  importance,*  a  spu- 
rious liberality  has  contrived  to  render  insigniiicaut  or  odious  in 
the  estimation  even  of  some  pious  and  thoughtful  men.  That  it 
was  considered  of  the  \itmost  importance  in  the  first  and  purest 
ages  of  the  Church,  and  in  the  age  in  which  our  own  Church  wafs 
reformed,  Mr.  N.  has  completely  proved,  and  our  public  fornitt^ 
laries  have  distinctly  asserted — binding  the  consequences  ou^  the 
conscience  of  every  faithful  and  enlightened  membei*  of  bur 
communioa. 

>  We  do  not  expect  much  concession  on  the  part  of  Calyinislsh, 
£or  they  are  generally  loo  warm  and  too  much  wedded  to  tifeir 
own  systeppk  of  sudden  convei*sions,  imaginary  perceptions,  and! 
sensible  impulses,  to  allow  jiydgment  its  cool  and  sober  operation. 
Iiigeneriil  too  tliey  systematically- underrate  the  importance  and 
efficacy  of  the  sacraments,  and  there  is  very  litdehope  of  their 
being  brought  to  see  and  acknowledge  their  error,  as  they,  have 
almost  universally  ii^practice^  and  altogether  in  jptinciple  injected 

the 
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the  mission  on  which  that  importance  and  efficacy  depends  The 
ver)'  claim  to .  it  so  distinctly  made  by  the  Church  of  England; 
tliey  treat  willi  ridicule  or  scorn.  Tliis  is  a  fundamental  error,  of 
which  we  have  very  little  hope  to  see  the  remtdy^  as  the  great 
massofCalWnists  in  this 'country  and  elsewhere  really  want  the 
authority  which  they  despise.. ,  Men  are  always  with  difficulty 
brought  to  aoknowledge  the  importance  of  that  w  l»ich  tlic'v  are 
conscious  tliattljiey  dp  mit  possess,  the  acquisition  of  which 
would  require  an  entire  change  of  system,  renunciation  of  prcijcnt 
opinions^  connections,  and  habits.  Yet  if  we  attribute  to  the  su- 
cramei^ts  the  ioiportance  and  efficacy  which  the  Scripturt*s  cer« 
tainly  attribute  to  ibcm,  the  authority  of  the  mmistry  by  w  hith 
they  are,  administered  must  be  admitted  of  c^iurse.  For  wiihout 
that  authority  they  become  utterly  inMignificant.like  llie  act  of  a 
pretended  ambassador  wiihout  a  commission  from  the  prince^ 
whose  name  and  authority  he  assumes.  Fur  these  reasoiis  we 
bare  no  hope  that  Mr.  N.'s  book  will  conciliate  the  favour  ei« 
tber  of  our  liberal  or  of  our  Calvinistic  brethren  on  either  side 
of  the  Tweed.  Hevdill  be  marked  out  by  both  parties  as  a  bi- 
gotted  high  churchman-*-a8  sur h  he  w  ill  be  shunnt^d,  and  by  this 
absurd  nick-namci  altogether  unmerited  on  bis  part,  he  will  be 
refuted  without  any  expence  of  thought,  of  reading,  or  of  writhig. 


Art.  V.  The  Official  Project  of  a  Conatitntion  for  the 
United  Netherlands,  To  zvhich  is  prefixed  the  Declaration 
i^His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Sovereign,  relative  to  the 
iiew  Code,  Tramlated  from  the  Dutch,  with  Permission, 
and  published  by  Authority.     64  pp.     3s.  6d.     Murray^ 

I  HE  struggles  for  supreme  poller  in  Europe  wliich  were  made 
^y  the  Austrian  .family  in  the  sixteenth  century  ;  tlie  great  con« 
f^ederacies  which  ensued  to  pi^vcnt  it  from  establishing  an  uni^ 
"^rsal  monarchy,  and  tO  maintain  tlie  freedom  of  religious  opi« 
Dion  against  the  vast  pretensions  of  the  Roman  Pontiff;  and  the 
violence  of  that  protracted  warfare  which  was  terminated  by  the 
Treaty  of  Westphalia;  established^  by  precedent  of  acknow- 
ledged validity,  if  not  by  direct  provision,  a  general' law  which 
f^tideni  thie  don»cstic  concerns  of  nations  a  subject  of  common' 
^terest,  and  if  need  be  in  matters  of  high  importance  the  groundl 
•f  foreign  interference.  Thenceforward  the  countries  of  Europe 
t^me  as  the  members  of  a  great  family  united  by  interest,  dutv^ 
^^  attachment.  An  institution  familiarly  called  the  lialanct' of 
^owerSf  became  not  only  a  matter  of  occasional  couvention,  but 
acquired  the  force  of  public  law« 
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'■■  Many  Jrtttimpls-have  been  Wfidetb, disturb  and  ft?  desfroj  iTifat 
few.  In  ttl^  jwogresjs  of  events  ni6w  relations. "hare'arisen  ih- 
ilonsiTjtent'KviAiUMrthority,  alid  nfeKV  principIes'ba^TC  btfen  cralled 
ftitd  operation  \^bich  thrt  atertfed^Ks' stibversibti.  '  Ih;  tjbe  linpre^ 
cedented  \vurf*6^  Of  the  French «  reflation-  it'  afceineld'  \o  'be 
sibrogated  for' ever.  ^It  wilt  be  one  <rf  the  greatest  bj^'singsr 
fl-OM'ing  from'the  present  glorious  (^eace,  if  the  sS vereign  powerij 
.nball  again  concur  in  regaMiifig'the.cffiliztd  wbrfd'a^  d 'fcpd^ra! 
^ommonwealih  oubsii^ing,  to  resist  the  cliiims  of  ^hc '  tirroganti 
to  protect  the  right*  of  4lie  weak>  iitkl  to  give  pliability  aiid  giaW 
to  lawful  doniinion.  They,  wili  then  be  taught  f6  stibinJt  t^eni- 
selves  ill  dutiful* 'faH^gjartce.  to  thjW  law,  and  tfife'l.bg)sratdr%?8  of 


ing  any 
general  safety  of  Europe. 
-  Englarkl  having  sicquiri^d  fresh  vigour  and  ihflloehcer'i^'alPthe 
collisions  bfuhisfe^^titful  time*,  and,  as  we  hiimbiy  ^x^sfurtej 
advancing  eveni  yet^in  politicalconsideriition',  continues '.tV^  TCgM'a,' 
with  great  "Awxiety,;  whatever  pasj^sin  the  neighbourtig.statfes'td 
affect  tlieir  future  rank  and  disj^bsi'fiort  in  the  affairs  of  peace  and 
war.  VVhblev€[r  ha^>pe«is  in.that'fcbluHry,  an  aJlianfeewitfr which? 
our  wisest  Statesmen  have  ever  valued,  as  affording  us  a  cheap 
»nd-"St»flfteient-  baf^ier  against  our  -principal-  enemies;  Tve  -rorr-" 
sider  as  of  vital  importance.  For  that  reason  the  little  work 
l^efore  us  b^s^cUi^XKed^iOur  e^li^si  attention,  and  we^think  it.sug'^ 
g(is,i6  4  specvditUot^'.whichj  at  every ijieriod,  wonld.be. of  great 
j^atioi^al : jCoVHTcr^^y  but. under  the  chtmnstancesjcf  the  present 
^y  is..Qf'5H|  iprijj^orjtfiyc^ very. noarly^approacbing  that. of J>ur  own 

imm.ed.i^t^  doineAlip  affairs^^     J     -J^  '••■-■.   '*'^ '\ 

The  tJnited  Provinces  came  into  innependent  existence  und«i^ 
tthrfosterhi^/cape^  and' ifltuiri^e^  tfftdet^'oui*  pfote^fit^  di^li^ 
tb^  brjgirtest  peciiKis.  of.  their  hikoryl  ^fcey-  hai^  never  'been 
peraianently  opfiilosed  to  us  but  unnh^  the  inAu^nce  of  onr  ootiv^ 
niion  eoeiBJy  ;^  ainl  in  union  wfeltfUS!>'they  ha^e-ePxauted  the^^e^p^^t 
of  the  mightiest  potentates^' and  b«en  enable ^  to  repel  the  ^11^ 
gresaions'.  ofilbeir  most  powei^tWJ  opponents*.  jTo^ifcat-'BWiibti:' 
history  att'tibutes 'the  fafilure  ^^ritio^  iM'oj^^ts  of  .ambitiM  ^hidii 
the  Spanish  monarcby  had  forfn^d^r  s^oviiiiringi  ao^^^ffndaocyl 
oyer  alt.  the  afikini  of  Europey<4:ivfl>afid  efecle^ifts^ic*!*;-  to^thcvt^ 
Union  we  .are  indebtctl,  undtcr 'PWftfcfefltfe,  for  thd  ostttblishiriehl* 
Qi^jth^  protestant: religion  ;  by  'tlU^'TSH^ne  a- iinm  \4rti»^ eettibK&hed^ 
ip .  the  encroachnients  of  Louis. XtV:. )  and  by-dissoWing  il  the^' 
revolutionary.  p(Jwi'er- of  France  wa^* enabled  to  p4'0<5^tPin  that* 
Ct>urse .  oil. outcng^oiui  •^iggredsion^*  i4»a»ii5t  t jAf iHz«d  j^Ociefiy,  b^ 
vhich  the  subjugation  of  the  worldWAe^^ta^osl  t'M«pktfeft.r '••  .  -« 
V-..:  -i  The 
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The  Prince  of  Orange  being  recalled  to  his  .  hWeditafy  rank 
ilnd  power  in  that  republic^  proceeds  immed'mtely  to  the  for- 
Inatiou  of  a  new  cotistituticin.     Addressing  himself  to  his<  people 

besa^Sj- 

'*  Invited  to  the  soverieiigilty  of  these  states  by  yotir  conMonce 
and  your  attachment,  we  from  the  first  declared  tiiat  we  would 
undertake  the  same,  only  under  the  guarantee  of  a.  wise  conKti- 
tuticin,  which  might  secure  your  freedom  agsfinst  all  possible  abuse?; 
and  \re  have  ever  since  continued  to  feel  the  necessity  tliereof. 

"  We  regarded  it,  therefore,  as  one  of  the  .first  and  most  sacred 
of  our  duties  tp  summon  together  some  men  of  consideration^  an^ 
to  charge  them  with  the  weighty  task  of  establishing  a  fundamental 
code,  built  upon  your  mariners,  your  habits,  and  corresponding  t^ 
the  ^nujts  of  the  present  times.*' 

Though  we  are  little  qualified  to  judge  of  the  policy  of  princes 
it  the  great  Pleasures  of  administration,  and  are  never  disposed 
to  question  th^  validity  of  their  proceedings  whHethe  public  good 
is,  without  doubt,  the  object  of  their  aim,  Vet  >4'e  lament  that 
any  necessity  should  apparently  exist  to  reqiiit'i  of  to  justify  this 
address  fromi  thcf  Prince  of  Orange  to  Hs  subjects,  the  people 
of  the  United  States."  We  sliould  have  deemed  it  a  far  h^kppier 
circuiQstaiice  if,  upon  his  felum  to  his  native  land,  he  had  pro« 
fcwed  his'  desire  of  re-establishing  himself  in  the  antient  rights^ 
and  prerogatives  of  his  family^  according  to  the  antient  lawrf 
•nd  usages  of  the  commonwealth^  rather  thaA  of  accepting  an: 
iftntaiion,  however  unanimdiiS,  to  become  the  bead  of  a  nicw 
goYerament.  We  regret  the  more  that  ht^i  Highness 'should 
have  fosmd  it  necessary  to  promulgate  a  new  fundamental  cbdej 
*8  if  in  those  laws  and  asiEtges  there  was  nothing  to  sustaitl  thd 
aathority  essential  to  his  owd  dighity,  and  tdthe'faapj^iness  and 
povrcr  of  this  state.  '-.  .    . 

We  are  weary  of  rcvoliitidns,  and  haVe  long,  thought  that  the 
^-establishment  of  ordeir  iihd  public  safety  in-  society  depehds 
tiJKm  the  union  of  all  classes  in  the  reverence  lof  established  law, 
^  a  sacred  work  of  antient  institutiorti   The  work*6f  aiiy  present' 
ItgblaiUre  is  at  best  but  a  provision  of  p6litical^  exjf^diency^ 
'rtich  presuming  speculators  will  Often  que.4t<6n^or  'deride;  and 
•Jrtnetimes  forcibly  assail ;  but  wheh  we  naake  aiflMliqiilty  the  founda*- 
tioQ  of  public  authority^  we  have  the  aid  of  all  the  virtues  and  all  the 
^e  mtbits  of  civilized  tnah  to  sustain  our  kdcial  fabric.  '  Filial 
ifcty-ind  subjection  to  departed  wisdom  become  the  prop  of. 
%ahy«    The  laws  exact  ohJ^diiBrice  not  merely  iis  the  mandates 
^  powerj  but  as  the  dictates 'of  a  revered  aifde^try^  and*  arcf  the  * 
*j«t  of 'filial  love  and  veneration.  •  •>).:.  i 
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Upon  these  priuciplr.s^  when  Princes  or  their  people  proceed 
to  the  labour  of  forming  a  new  constitution^  they  abandon,  of 
necessity,  their  surest  advantage,  and  however  sagacious  their 
intention  or  beneficent  their  motives  may  be,  they  enter  oil  9 
most  hazardous  experiment.  The  innovations  effected  by  such 
a  process  iiT  authority  or  jurisprudence  have  not  the  hest  chance 
of  permanency.  Both  the  founders  of  the  ^^partan  repubhc, 
-and  of  the  Rr>tnan  state,  unable  from  their  pecnhar  circumstances 
ito  avail  themselves  of  that  advantage,  had  recourse  to  the  same 
wise  expedient  for  supplying  that  defect.  Lycnrgns  wouH  hare 
iione  of  his  laws  written ;  he  would  have  them  considered  as 
oracles,  as  emanations  from  that  divine  response  wliich  sanctified 
the  voire  of  his  country  that  had  appointed  him  tf>  the  office  of 
legislator ;  he  vvonld  have  them  engraved  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people,  and  to  effect  this,  he  endeavoured  so  to  direct  the  edu- 
cation of  the  rising  generation,  that  his  institutions  might  be  to 
tliem  as  a  law  of  nature.  '^Vhe  institutions  of  Nunia  dictated, 
U3  he  said,  in  bis. preternatural  intercourse  with  snperior  beings, 
Mere  to  be  for  ever  guarded  by  that  miraculous  shield,  the  gift 
of  heaven,  which  lie  left  as  the  palladium  of  his  empire. 

xSot  one  of  the  established  governments  of  Europe  was  the 
creature  of  positive  institution.     Each  of  them  originated  in  re- 
mote authority,  ^bich  gradually  acquired  the,  validity  of  pre«; 
scription,  and  was  slowly  matured  by  circumstances  which ,/re.-» 
quently  had  no  immediate  connection  with  tlu^  efiect  produced^ 
as. the  improving  manners  and   habits  of  men  and  their  moral 
Wants  requii  ed.     N  ot  one  of  them  was  the  work  of  speculative 
philosophy  or  of  political  adventure,  but  each  of  them  was  Uie 
result  of  many  occasional  necessities ;  and  of  the  deli  bcrfite  adapta- 
tion of  :>ubsisting  power  to  meet  those  necessities.  We  may  ii^cur^he 
contempt  of  some  of  our  cotemporaries,  who,  prptiting  nothing 
from   the  adversities  of  the  age,  are  still  addicted  to  the  foriH^ 
and  principles  of  a  iuodero  school ;  but  taught  by  the  history  of 
i|iany  ages  and  of  many  nations,  we  t^iiuk  that  tlie  formstion.  of. 
a  government  by  the  gradual  operation  of  a  compett^nt  autho/ity, 
rooted  hi  prescription,  continually  adapting  itself  to  .the  ^enipetr 
of  its  subjects,  or  adapting  that  temper  to  its  own  character,  fig; 
the  mostj  and,  perhaps,  the  only  reasonable  and  lawful. way  of 
forming  a  constitutional  code,  and  of  adding  stability  to  beueficen^ 
institutions^  .      .      ,  ..        %       - 

We  recollect  when  the  convuUions  of  the  moral  world, bad.- 
jusi  begun  to  shake  the  foundations  of  society,  that  one  of -the- 
iil^ellers  of  this  revolutionary  iichooi,  applying  his  doctrines  tO; 
this  country,  denied  the  ^xisff^^uce  of  the  British  conHtitutioi^ 
and  insqiently  demanded  where  it  was  deposited,  and  in.  whose;, 
cAi&tody  it  remained?    True  it  is  that  the  far-famed  and  enviable 
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constitution  of  this  great  empire  is  not  recorded  on  a  roll  of 
any  perishable  substaiice,  nor  is  there  any  fiduciary  uppointments 
to  preserve  its  memorial  from  the  rust  oftiine  or  the  canker  of  cor- 
ruption. It  sub.si<i§  like  the  institutions  of  Lycurgus  in  thc! 
'^  paramoniit  supremacy  of  the  laws  proceeding  from,  and  admi- 
nistered by,  an  hereditary  Sovereign,  whose  high  function  and 
prerogative  we  attribute  to  prescriptive  origin,  and  consider  not 
among  the  least  of  the  antient  ajid  undoubted  rights  of  the  coin- 
niuiiity  which  he  governs,  l^hat  function  and  prerogative  aciing 
in  K^'islation  with  the  concurrence  of  all  the  estates  of  the  realm, 
•and  aided  in  ilie  execution  of  justice  by  the  learning,  lesearch,  and 
expei'ience  of  the  sages  of  our  antient  jurispru.lence,  after  a 
process  of  many  ages,  is  intimately  counetted  with  the  liberties, 
the  habits,  the  interests^  and  the  moral  fcH^lings  of  all  classes  of 
the  people,  and  is  inseparablo  from  them.  That  connection 
perfect  in  all  its  points,  strengthening  to  perpetuity  the  power  of 
goverament,  mid  securing  to  the  people  all  its  advantage;!,  musjt 
altrays  l>e  the  slow  result  of  experience  and  gradual  anielioration^ 
and  never  was  the  previous  decree  of  any  conceited  projector^ 
or  speculative  iheoiist. 

The  men  of  consideration  charged  with  the  duty  of  forming 
anew  constitution  for  the  United  Netherlands  having  performed 
their  work,  the  Prince  of  Orange  adds  his  sanction  to  ibeir  pro* 
xMing. 

"  After  a  careful  examination  of  this  work,  we  have  given  it 
our  approbation.  But  this  does  not  satisfy  our  heart,  k  respects 
the  concertos  of  the  whole  Netherlands.  The  whole  Dutch  people 
must  be  recognized  in  this  important  work.  That  people  must 
receive  the  strongest  possible  assurance,  that  their  dearest  interests 
are  sufficiently  attended  to  therein ;  thai;  religion,  as  tlie  fountaiti 
'  of  all  good,  is  thereby  honoured  and  maintained,  and  ^  religious 
^i^om  disturbed  by  nothing  of  temporal  concerns,  but  secured 
in  the  most  ample  n^anuer ;  tliat  the  education  of  youth,  and  the 
^read  o£  scientific  knowledge  shall  be  attended  to  by  the  go- 
vernment, and  freed  from  all  those  vexatious  regulations  which 
oppress  the  genius  and  siibdue  the  spirit ;  that  personal  freedom 
Bnall  no  longer  Jbe  an  empty  name,  and  dependent  on  the  caprices 
of ^  suspicious  and  crafty  police ;  that  an  impartial  administration 
of  justice  j^t^ided  by  fixed  principles,  secure  to  every  man  h{s 
property;  that  commerce,  agriculture,  and  manufactures  be  no 
longer  obstructed,  but  have  free  course,  like  rich  springs  of  public 
and  private  prosperity;  that  therefore  no  restraint  be  impi>se€l 
<>Q  the  domestic  ecoimmy  of  the  higher  and  lower  classes  of  the 
^e,  but  that  they  be  conformable  to  the  general  laws  qnd  the 
S^eral  government ;  that  the  movements  of  general  government 
w  not  palsied  by  too  great  a  zeal  for  local  interests,  but  rt^ther 
Kceive  firom  it  an  additional  impulse;  that  the  general  Uws,  Vii^ 
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means  of  ftn  harmonious  co^opemticm  of  the  two  principal  btanchai 
of  the  government,  \>e  founded  on  the  true  interests  of  the  state, 
that  the  finances,  and  the  arming  of  %h0  people,  the  main  pillars 
of  the  body  politic,  be  placed  in  that  central  point,  upon  which  th^ 
greatest  and  most  invaluable  privilege  of  every  free  people,  their 
tndependence — may  be  ^rmly  fixed.  Which  jof  you  can  doubt  of 
thjs  truthi  after  the  terrible  experience  you  have  had  of  4  foreigrj; 
^yranny^  which  acknowledged  no  right  when  it  wanted  means  fer 
its  own  maintenance  by  violence;  after  having  sighed,  of  late  years, 
under  the  most  oppressive  yoke  that  ever  was  imposed  since  the 
Spanish  times. 

•  '**^  Now  at  least  you  know  the  true  value  of  those  precious  rights 
for  which  our  fathers  sacrificed  their  property  and  blood ;  of  that 
happiness  which  they  bequeathed  to  their  descendants;  and  which 
•we  saw  lost  through  the  adversity  of  the  times. 

"  Following,  .therefore,  and  deriving  encouragement  from  their 
example,  it  becomes  my  duty,  in  imitation  of  those  whose  name 
I  bear,  and  whose  memory  I  honour,  to  restore  that  which  is  lost; 

^t  is  your  duty  to  support  me  therein  with  al)  your  efforts,  thai 
under  the  blessing  of  divipe  Providence,  who  summons  us  to  thiji 
task,  we  may  leave  our  beloved  coi^ntry  copapletely  reconquered 
and  re>established  to  our  children^ 

"  In  order  to  be  enabled  to  judge  whether  the  constitutional 
code  thus  framed,  a^  before  stated,  be  a  means  of  attaining  the 
above  great  objfect,  we  have  thought  it  right  that  the  said  code  be 
submitted  for  mafurer  consideration  to  a  numerous  assembly  of 

^jperson^,  the  most  considerable  and  best  qualified  among  you.'' 

The ,  Prince  tlien  proceeds  to  appoint  an  assembly  of  si^ 
hundred  persons,  which  9oon  afterwards  actually  met  and  gav0 
their  sanction  to  the  work  before  us. 

The  govern  men  ts  of  the  United  Provinces,  b^ing  of  more 
recent  establishment  than  any  other  in  Europe,  had  during  three 
centnries  been  found  adequate  to  9II  the  purposed  fOr  which 
government  is  instituted.  When  we  consider  that  they  were 
established  in  defiance  of  the  most  pow^rfpl  monarchy  whiclj 
had  arisen  in  Europe  since  the  dpcline  of  the  Romdns,  aided 
]by  a  religious  dpspotism  which  for.  ages  had  held  mankind  iq 
Ijopele^s  subjection;  that  the  most  warlike  and  best  disciplined 
troops,  und^r  the  most  eminent  commanders,  were  destined  tp 
crush  them  in  the  >^'eakness  of  their  infant  st^te;  that  they  thep 
d^rivjed  their  whole  strength  from  a  feeblie  population  -thinly 
Mattered  pver  ai  );)arren  territory  hardly  recovered  from  the 
ocean;  that  their  I'e sources  were  no  more  than  the  produce  of 
th(ir  pastures,  which  the  great  rivers  contirfualty  inundated  tp 
(destroy  an^  pot  to  enrich ;  and  that  ihey  had  no  apparent  hope 
of  national  prosperity  but  in  their  industry,  their  patience,  anq 
unconquerable  love'of  Ubefty;  tlhjt  with  all  these  formidable 
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AfiitTulfieB  diey-  established  a  fO(^doral  yfoverutticM  under  die  ait* 
spices  of  tile  House  of  Orange,  which  enabled  theiii  liuiiliv  tfo 
triumph  over  all  their  enemies;  when  we  reflect  that  during 
many  vici«'sittides  the  alliance  of  that  government  was  df^cined* 
die  seciuitv  of  the  mighty,  and  it»  hostihty  terrible  to  all;  that 
under  its  guidance^thcy  became  almost  the  masters  of  the  son  ;• 
thai  they  fotMided  the  richest  colonies  in  the  most  distant  cli- 
mates; thut  they  became  the  emporium  of  Europe;  that  they^ 
raijied  a  structure  of  public  ci'fedit,  which  even  in  these  limes* 
oiigiit  astonish 'US ;  that  their  great  men  were  among  the  ino^r 
eminent  for  scAiolastic  learning,  jurisprudence  gencrul  and  nmni-* 
cipal,  liberal  and  abstruse  science^  and  whatever  enlarges  and- 
adorns  the  hunian  understanding ;  that  with  very  few  domestic 
convulsions  their  people  enjoyed  immunities  inferior  to  none 
hit  those  of  British  subjects;  and  that  aftisr  twenty  year^  o4 
the  deepest  calamity  in  the  pnvation  of  that  government,  and  of 
all  its  advantages  and  enjoy ments^  the  people,  in  recalling  tiieir  an- 
lient  princes,  might  have  beei!^  blessed  wtth  the  restoration  of  their' 
antient  system  ot  lawsr,  with,  such  changes  only  as  were  manifeslFjr* 
^pedient>  and  those  to  be  made  by' their  anttetit  legislature,  we 
cauuot  but  lament  that  it- was  deemed  necessary  to  abrogate  that 
ancient  system^  and  to  form  a  new  fundamental  code  by*  a  popu- 
lar authority*  which  was  never  bef0re  recognized.         '      • 

We  are  nevertheless  persuaded,  that  in  the  structure  of  that  go-^ 
vemment,  admirably  suited  as  it  was  to  its  first  duty  of  founding- 
and  maintainmg  the  common^wealth  in  defiance  of  its  originate 
^emy,ftmieaflterati6ns  might  have  been  prelected  wkh  k  m^raK 
^rtaiaty  of  amelioration.  ?  ithad  two  remarkable  defects,  flatus- 
^lly  common  to  all  fbederal  tnstiMitious,  the  ill  effects  of  wliieh 
w  past  times  were  imperfectly  counteracted  by  tetnporary  ex^ 
pedieats  or  foreign  interference.     The  States  Gfen^ral  ii'bioh  in 
ttiest  countries  appear  to  possess,  4nd'in  all  well  ord(^r^d  c^om. 
nunities  aetualiy  enjoy,  a  lar^e  f^ftioh  cff  public  power,  in  that- 
^tiUiblishment  not  only  participated  in  that  power  inorc  fujiy 
(haAi'ki  any  other,  but- in  tht?  exercise  of  it  they  were  much 
BM)te  impeMed  by  the  fluctuation'  of  popular  opinion.     '^I'liey 
^ere  bcMUid  b}*  the  orders<aiid  instructions  of  the  local  and  pro^ 
vmcitil  authorities,  who  were  their  constituents  ;  so  that  in  mat-- 
tow  caHinig   fi>i*  delibenarte  ((Councils  and   the  instant  exercise 
</f  vigorous  rem)) uti^,  they  w#rei  no  more   than  the  subordi* 
iiate  mciit^i^of  the  iiirm£drtm;d  aild  fectiousMill  of  the  muni-' 
cipaJitids,  f^*r  Mhbse?  xlircctionei!  tb^  Waited, and  were  bound- to' 
'^if  even  •  in  the  mpst  tryirig  emel^^encies*.     Tlie  bojid  of  the^ 
P^lederati«>ni  being  only  political^  the  secrurity  agafHst  domestic 
j^aloaifieB  was  feebte;     in*iiiimy  iniporlant  (is^ea^  there  was  no- 
M^iit'publiti  s«iitifi|eht/:aiidtef^n  upoii'-aUigveat  occasiotis  an' 
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imperfect  union  m  public  action.  The  uncertain  prerogatives 
of  the  supreme  niagii$tracy,  often  inadequate  to  the  nivost  press« 
ipg  necesdities^  was  a  source  of  frequent  (tifficuUy,  and  querulous 
se'iition.  Such  was  the  rudeness  of  faction  in  sonie  instances^ 
and  such  the  bold  perversity  of  presuming  demagogues,  \vho>  to 
serve  their  own  purposes,  would  impede  all  the  operations  of 
the  government,'  andtbdt  even  under  the  direction  of  the  public 
^nemy,  that  foreign  interference  became  necessary  to  sustain 
the  authority  of  the  kws ;  and  all  the  energies  of  the  state, 
exhausted  in  domestic  discord,  becatne  feeble  when  employed 
against  a  public  enemy.  1 1  was  undoubtedly  the  duty  of  the 
restored  goveinment  in  ISl^^  as  it  had  been  its  duty  at  almost 
every  former  period^  to  remedy  defects  so  glaring  and  of  such 
certain  danger  in  many  future  contingencies,  which  had  often 
brought  the  state  into  imminent  perils  ^pd  had  recently  plunged 
llie  nation  in  apparently  hopeles^s  ruin. 

In  the  new  constitution  now  adopted  by  u  species  of  national 
convention,  under  the  direction  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  these 
defects  are  indeed  fully  remedied.  The  prince,  assuming  a  new 
title  of  sovereignty,  is  invested  with  great  authority ;  his  family 
become  royal ;  he  nominates,  and  at  his  pleasure  changes^  the 
council  of  state  to  administer  his  prerogatives.  To  him  are 
confided^  without  responsibility,  the  affitirs  of  trade  and  colonies^ 
of  war  and  of  peace,  of  alliances  and  of  treaties^  the  disposal 
at)d  patroDgge  of  the  fleets  and  armies,  the  direction  of  the 
finances  and  of  the  mint,  the  institutions  of  honour,  the  pro-* 
posa)  of  the  l^ws,  or  the  accepting  them  when  proposed  by  the 
states,  the  decision  of  till,  differences  between  the  provinces,  the 
riemissiop  of  punishments,  and  the  vast  power  of  dispensing 
i&7th  the  laws  nhcnlever  he  deems  it  expedient. 

The  states  general^  consisting  of  fifty-five  members^  are 
elected  by  the  ;itates  of  the  prpvipces^  and  vacate  their  seats  by 
succession;  one  third  of  their  number  in  every  year,  but  ai'e.al'* 
ways  eligible  again.  The  high  o0icers  of  state  are  admissible 
to  that  function.  liberal  salaries  are  assigned  to  them  out  of 
the  public  treasury.  It  is  their  function  to  legislate  in  concuiv 
rence  with  the  sovereign  prince,  and  to  provide  the  ways  aikd 
means  for  the  public  expenditure. 

Each  of  the  provinces  enjo>s  its  separate  magistracy,  and 
its  Kep^rate  states,  elected  by  the  citizetis  who  pay  direct  or  inn* 
mediate  taxes.  £^h  has  its  peculiar  nobihty  and  orders  of 
knighthood*  1  he  states  of  the  provinces  elect  the  members  of 
t|iis  stfttes  generi)t,'and  provide  the  iitws  respecting  religion,  edu-v 
cation,  the  administration  of  the  poor,  agriculture,  .pommercje, 
manu^uctiire^ysnd. trade,  and  whatever  else  the  sovereign piince 

dif^ljSj  pr  vbftt^^'cr  n^^  to  ipt^rnal  police  HIhI  econpmy, 
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They  have  a  p6M'er  of  laxatinn  for  these  puiposes,  subject  to 
tbe  coiitroul  of  tlie  states  general. 

Tbe  criminal  Justice  entrusted  to  the  sovereign  prince  is 
guarded  from  abuse  by  several  wise  regulatious,  and  is  to  be 
administered  by  tlie  local  niagistrHcics.  But  a  supreme  criuiinal 
court,  called  the  high  council^  if»  appointed  for  the  U  ial  of  the 
naiioDal  fu«^ctioQaries  under  accusation,  with  the  po\^er  of  re- 
ceiving appeals  fr.)m  the  inferior  courts  in  matters  of  impor- 
tance.   The  judicial  power  i.s  enjoyed  for  life, 

A  permanent  militia  is  provided  tor ;  and  the  hydrauiical  de- 
partment^ peculiar  to  ilie  Dutch  natioji^  i^  luidcr  the  .suj>enn* 
tendance  of  a  com  latent  power.  The  freedom  of  religions 
worship  is  protected.  Theantient  endowments  of  tlie  reformed 
Uiorcb  are  ret;tored^  and  the  stipplies  recently  granted  to  other 
persuasionii  are  contiimed.  Provision  is  promised  for  the  schools 
attd  tlie  universities^  and  for  the  education  of  the  indigent :  and 
finally,  any  alterations  or  additions  to  tbe  constitutional  code  are 
to  be  effected  by  the  states  general  convened  lor  that  purpose^ 
abich  is  then  to  consist  of  double  its  ordinary  number. 

In  this  constitution  tliere  are  some  points  upon  which  \v« 
cannot  pronounce  without  qualifying  our  approbation.  Tiiis 
power  of  dispensing  with  the  laws  even  for  an  instant  we  deem 
inconsistent  with  all  wholesome  legislation,  and  more  charac- 
teristic of  Asiatic  despotism  than  of  the  mildness  of  European 
monarchy,  even  in  its  most  absolute  form.  We  think  that  the 
states  general  are  too  far  renU'Ved  in  the  process  of  successive 
delegations  from  the  community  at  large^  and  are  too  few  in 
number  to  answer  the  purposes  of  a  representative  legislature^ 
tfae  excellence  of  which  consists  in  its  double  property  of  ex- 
pressing the  public  will  when  that  will  is  just  and  vvise^  and  of 
forming  it  by  the  influence  of  its  own  virtue  and  prudence  when 
its  tendency  is  perverted » 

.  As  iit^bjects  to  the  most  excellent  government  which  human 
wdoin  ever  framed^  not  merely  foi*  the  bodily  necessities  of. 
Civilized  man  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  personal  freedom,  estate, 
atKl  civji  immunities,  but  iq  bis  unrestricted  use  of  the  intellect 
^1  faculty,  we  cannot  but  observe,  that  i|a  this  code  tliere  is  a 
studied  silence  as  to  that  great  privilege,  the  ample  shield  of 
^^y  other,  without  which  no  people  can  be  secure  under  any 
sfstem  against  the  aggression  pf  power  and  the  subversion  of 
equitable  laws,  we  mean  the  liberty  of  the  pr6ss.  We  know 
tiie  jnestimable  value  of  pur  parliaments,  our  tiial  by  jury,  and 
^  incorruptible  conrta  of  justice.  We  deem  them  at  once 
w  depositaries  of  all  our  rights  and  all  bur  affections,  w  hile 
^  state  rests  upon  their  support  to  awe  piesnoung  innovators, 
9kI  to  guard  its  establisbtnents  {\vn\  d<^mestiv  peril  or  aspersion. 
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But  these  sacred  iirsltitutions  M'ould  be  \torrii  nothing,  they  would 
either  cease  to  exist,  or  might  exist  only  a&  pivbiic  nuisances, 
ihe  instrumente  of  unprincipled  power,  without  Mhe  continual 
nid  and  guardis^ship  of  a  free  •  and  unrestricted  press.  Tl)e 
licentiousness  of  the  press  is  restrained  among  us  by  severe  but 
]ust  coercion,  in  its  freedom  the  most  generous  quality  of  our 
nature  is  called  Vnto  action^  and  acts  for  all  moral  affd  intellec* 
tual  advancefilients,  stimulating  every  virtue,  ennobling  every 
thing  which  it  touches,  and  preserving  all  the  rules  and  all  the 
rights  of  society  in  exact  harmony  and  proportion.  Where  this 
privilege  is  curtailed  men  shall-  become  gloomy  and  unsocial. 
The  ungenerous  vices  shall  all  (predominate,  and  liberty^  ho\v-> 
ever  guarded,  shall  languish  and  iexpire. 

Yet  many  of  the  provisions  of  this  constitutions^  code  are  so 
sage  and  excellent,  that  we  lament  its  having  t)riginated  from  any 
source  other  than  the  antient  and  constituted  authorities  of  the 
commonwealth.  We  ardently  hope  that  it  will  coniinue  to  be 
cherished  and  enjoyed  by  the  country  for  which  it  is  framed, 
and  that  its  advantageous  effects  will  be  extended  to  society  at 
large.  If  its  duration  should  be  limited  by  its  proceeding  from 
sn  authority,  the  existence  of  w*bicb  was  beyond  all  question  oc« 
casion^il,  and  not  legitimately  founded  in  any  antient  or  prescript 
tive  law,  then  we  shall  lament  that  the  example  of  our  British 
ancestors  in  many  a  similar  necessity  has  not  prevailed  in  the- 
councils  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  whose  personal  dignity  \9 
greatest  as  the  heir  of  an  antient  dynasty,  and  whose  power 
might,  we  think,  have  been  sufficiently  enlarged  without  a  total 
abr<^ation  of  the  fundanie^ita^  l^s^ol  the  antient  states. 

England  will  undoubtedly  wnsh  well  to  the  sovetreiun  Prince 
of  the  Netherlands,  and*  tid-'iK^idotistitMtiun  wAich^  shall  secure 
Kis  government,  politic  afi(>  mild  ils  'we  persuade  ojtirselves  it  will 
always  be.  The  alliance  of  the  two  countHes  is  of  equal  im- 
portHuce  to  both  'of  them,  and  its  stability  will  probably  be  pro« 
moted  by  preventing  fof  ever  that  d9rrupt<  and  foreign  iuHuence 
which  u^s  jn  iDdny  former  instances  e^iercised  over  the  delibera<« 
tions  of  (he  states  general- by  the  enemies  of  that  alliance.  The 
ifuigniented  powers  of  the  House  of  Orange  afford  new  faci- 
iitieb  to  every  wifjt^operation  'of  the  two  nations  either  in  treaty 
or  in  action,  arid  sfii^i^tlien  the  foundations  of  the  political 
ftaUnee>  *i^Ually  hef^essary  id  the  prosperity,  th^  glory,  and  tbo^ 
greatness  of  eith^  stati^,      *  :    ul 

Ei*rof>e  16  n()^  reviving  fr<>*t>' the  tremendous  ishock  of  moral 
and*  political  ^etohftion,  which  originlated-' in  i^in  philosophy  and 
was  matured^  BysiidCies^fiil  crime*  In  M  our  political  spec^lUf' 
tions  we  \/^isb  toenfortre-tliese  ii»portant  truths  ^  that  experience 
is  betted  ^MM-^fiochimir^  tbfttUhe^ii^iei^MiliKye^^f'Oldei^and^ 
'  ^  ..  social 
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focial  iiflsf itutions/which  was  dcrivecl  from  a  distant  afnce^ry,  are 
<duetoa  distant  posterity ;  and' that  the  prosperity  whieh  Tiations 
^ve  from  established  laws  and  r^ligi^nf  are  a  treasore  to  be  en- 
joyed and  improved,  but  not  a  pqssessiot)  to  l)e  hazarded  in  wan« 
ton  experiment^  or  to  be  wasted  in  speculative  prodigality. 


I 


Art.  VI.    Memoirs  of  Algernon  Sydney,  hy  George  PVihon 

Meadlei/,  S^c.  S^x* 

(Concluded from  Vol.  I.  p.  GiQ.) 

We  come  now  to  an  important  period  in  the  politieal  life  of 
S}dney,  when  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  who  were 
jto  sit  in  judgment  upon  their  sovereign.  His  conduct,  at  this 
crisis^  seems  to  us,  we  confess^  to  l^ear  no  stamp  of  ^  great  anci 
£0(hmanding  mind.  He  occasionally  attended  the  court  during 
its  preliminary  arrangements,  but  he  did  not  sit  at  the  trial. 
Itm^y  be  asked,  why  he  did  so  act?  why,  if  he  thought  of  this 
trial  and  the  sentence  then  pronounced,  as  he  afterwards  declared 
he  did,  that  ^^  that  it  was  the  justest  and  bravest  action  that 
€ver.was  done  in  £ngland,  or  any  wh^re  else  ;"  (P«  8£^).why  die} 
he  not  attend  in  bis  place?  A  question  this,  which  wje  feel  not 
pmcb  concerned  to  answer.  There  is  a  similar  inconsistency  in 
^1  guilt,  for  which  it  is  sometimcii  impossible  to  account.  But 
vihatever  was  his  motive,  Mr.  Meadley  seems  to  bav£  no  aun 
tiiority  for  imputing  to  him  the  one  he  has  chosen.  ^^  Having  so 
f^  sanctioned,''  says  he,  *^  the  great  principles  of  making  rulers 
responsible  for .  misconduct,  he  declined  any  fiirther  attend*^ 
snce,  not  choosing  it  is  thought  to  trample  upon  a  fallen  foe.^ 
(P.  310 

What  ground  there  is  for  giving  this  colour  to  Sydney^s  he^ 
^vioar  .we  know  not ;  to  whom  the  author  is  indebted  fpr  the 
ingenuous  supposition  we  stop  not  to  inquire.  His  absence  fronr 
ihe  trial  cannot  a^ect  our  opinion  either  of  his  principles,  of 
character;,  as  by  bis  own  eager  jclaim.  to  all  the  responsibility: 
^  the  action,  it  xnxist  be  imputed  to  any  thing,  rather  than  a 
i^ve  which  wbuld-^eKCulpate  :hin^  tV(xm  the  charge  of  regicide.' 
I^it  thouglL  we  feel  it  to  be  of.  ^  little 'importance  to  in||uire  intQ: 
^reasons  of  Syduey's  conduct  on  this  occaaioii,^  we  caimbi; 
pass  over  the  language,  in  which  the  author  has  diosen  to 
convey  bis  view  of  itheni  to  the  public.  May  we  then  be  per* 
>>>iUed  to  a^k  ihe. /biographer  of  Sydney,  what  he  means  by- 
^  the  great  principle  of  making  .rulers  r^ponsible  for  misconr: 
4pGt^'  Tbat  kind  of  personal  -respooi^bilaty^-  to  which  the  ua>^ 
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bappy  Charles  m'qs  subjected>  is  so  absurd  in  ibeif>  so  utterly 
imjustifiable  by  any  law  bunmn  or  divine,  ^  destructive  of  aU 
govern mentj  that  we  are  really  at  a  Ioas  to  .conceive  by  wliat 
process  of  mine]  Mr.  Meadley  lias  been  enabled  to  exalt  it 
into  "  a  great  principle."  Wc  prcsunie  he  kiio^vs  it  to  be  a 
fundamental  article  of  the  Briii^h  Coustilution,  that  the  king  is 
9wt  responsible. 

I  '  **  By  law,'*  says  Blackstone,  "  the  person  of  the  King  is  sa- 
cred, even  though  the  measures  pursued  in  his  reign  he  completely 
tyrannical  and  arhitrary ;  for  no  jurisdiction  on  earth  has  power  to 
try  him  in  a  criminal  way,  much  less  to  condemn  him  to  punish- 
rnent*''     (Comment  vol.  I.  p.  242.) 

Again, 

**  Whatever  is  exceptionable  in  the  conduct  of  public  affairs,  is 
not  to  be  imputed  to  the  king,  dor  is  he  answerable  for  it  per- 
ecmany  to  his  people^"     (Vol.  I.  p.  245.) 

We  really  beg  pardon  of  our  readers  for  quoting  authorities  in 
support  of  a  doctrine^  v^bich  Me  think  that  all  parties  in  tb^ 
tii^dom  profess  to  acknowledge^  unless  it  be  some  speculative 
republicans,  who^  wholly  busied  in  dreaming  over  their  visionary 
theories,  have  never  thought  of  looking  around  them  for  a  little 
real  knowledge;  and  are  so  infatuated  by  their  own  conceits,  that 
even  the  tremendous  lessons  of  political  wisdom,  which  have  i>eeii 
iiew  read,  to  us  for  so  many  years,  at  the  ^pence  of  the  happi- 
ness and  liberty  of  half  the  world^  have  been  lost  upon  them. 

*^  It  is  neither  intended  (says  Mr.  Meadley,  p.  33,)  to  deny^ 
mm  yet  to  palliate  the  irregularities  M'bich  took  place  at  this  u»- 
precedented  trial.''  1  bis  is  doubtless  a  prudent  determination ; 
'for  w  by  deny  or  palliate  irregularities,  when  the  whole  proceeding 
was  an  infamous  and  unexainpled  usurpation  of  authority,  which 
no  people  ever  posseted,  or  ever  before  pretended  to  exercise  i 

Wb4^  tlie  axe  niust  be  laid  to  the  root  of  the  tree,  and  no- 
liiii^  tan .  rescue  it  from  being  cut  down;  it  would  indeed  be 
&lly  to  occup>  ourseUvs  in  pinning  some  of  the  branches,  which 
may  6eem>  even  to  an  admirei^  of  its  rottenness  and  deformities^ 
to  be  of  unsigtitly  growth,  fiut  though  Mr.  .Meadley  declined 
this  task^  he  was  engaged^  we  think,  in  an  equally  fruitless  and 
unnecessary  labour^  by  endeavouring  to  rescue  the  judges  of 
Charles  hos^  tlie  imputation  of  acting^  under  the  influence  of 
CroniweO. 

WbeUier  they  be  supposed  to  have  '^  received  bi^  mandates, 
and  to  have  acted  in  obedience  to  his  will,"  (p..S4.)  or  whether 
their  own  wishes,  so  far  coincided  with  his,  as  to  retider  any 
aau^tiou  of  influence  tuiuecessfary,  it  i&npw  of  liule  conaequfioce 

ta 
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to  ascertain. ;  as  in  cither  case  their  crime  is  the  same.  A  repub- 
lican would  indeed  be  anxious  to  ascertain  such  a  fiact;.  because, 
in  bi«  opinioiiy  the  character  of  th6  action  would  turn  upon  it: 
but  those  who  consider  regicide  to  be  the  head  and  front  of  their 
offending;  who  assert  that  the  trial  and  execution  of  the  King 
were  deeds,  ^liich  could  not  o\\  any  principle  be  defended; 
which  stamped  their  perpetrators  with  indelible  guilt,  will  be 
little  interested  in  inquiring,  whether  this  guilt  was  incurred  to 
establish  a  republic  on  the  ruins  of  the  monarchy,  or  to  pave  tho 
M'ay  to  the  fhroiie  for  an  usurper. 

Iti^  possible  that,  the  judges  ''  were  actuated  throughout 
by  the  most  ardent  enthusiasm  ;**  ihnt  they,  or  some  of  them, 
were  so  far  blinded  by  fanatical  frenzy,  as  to  con&ider  themselves 
*'  called  upon  by  every  moral  and  religious  duty  to  execute  jus- 
tice on"  him,  whom  they  thought  '*  the  author,  of  so  many 
calamities.**  (P.  35.)  This  may  be  possible;  but  we  surely 
shall  not  allow  this  to  be  pleaded  in  extenuation  of  their  guilt. 
Men  have  often  worked  themselves  up  to  a  belief,  that  they 
i^ere  called  upon  to  do  things  contrary  to  the  laws  of  men,  and 
the  known  will  of  God;  and  yet  this  confident  persuasion  has 
never  exempted  them  from  the  penalty  of  those  laws,  which  it 
led  them  to  break ;  nor  must  we  flatter  them  with  a  hope  of  its 
obtaining  their  pardon  at  a  higher  tribunal.  Could  self  delusioti 
once  be  admitted  as  an  excuse  for  transgression ;  or  in  bar  of 
piuiishment,  we  should  soon  hear  enough  of  irresistible  impulses 
to  the  commission  of  every  crime ;  of  highwaymen  *"'  actuated 
hy  the  most  ardent  enthusiasm,"  and  murderers  considering 
themselves  called  upon  by  every  moral  and  religious  duty,  to 
wecute  justice  "  upon  the"  supposed  "  authors  of  their  cala- 
mities.*' In  fact,  Mr.  Mcadley  has  produced,  in  favour  of  the 
murderers  pf  Charles,  the  very  same  arguments,  which  that 
notable  example  of  self  delusion,  Bellingham,  used  to  provc> 
that  he  had  broken  no  law  human  or  divine  by  the  assassination 
of  one  orthe  best  and  most  virtuous  miuisters  tliis  country  ever 
posseaoed. 

The  concluding  reflections  of  Mr.  Meadley,  upon  this  sub- 
ject are  quite  in  character  with  the  tcnour  of  such  arguments. 

."  The  propriety  of  this  whole  proceeding  may,  indeed,  be 
ftirly  questioned  by  alt,  who,  reflecting  coolly  on  the  prepossessions 
•nd  feelings  of  mankind,  are  aware  of  the  imprudence  of  disre-^ 
prding  t^em,  and  of  the  mischievous  effects  of  a  re-action  where 
•xtreme  measures  are'pmr.ued.  Yet  it  was  surely  m'are.-.dighified 
to  arraign  and  punish  the  deposed  king  in  the  face  of  the  whole 
nation,  than  to  Tesort  to  any  of  those  secret  means  of  destruction 
^  oilea  practised  on  the  rulers  -of  despotic  states.  For  the  re- 
presentatives of  a. people  thus  solemnly  requiring  j^ildgment  ot\ 
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ttteflr  fofmerr  ^overeigti,  no  precedent",  perhaps,  could  strictly  Kfif 
addticM:  but  the  presumed  sanctity  of  a  cJrovrned  head  had  beefi 
a^  notofioiil&ly,  and  far  more  ^ossly,  violated  by  Queen  Elizabeth^ 
io  the  trfal  and  execution  of»the  Queen  of  Scot**"     P^  36* ' 

How  strangely,  does  party  spirit  pervert  the  reason^  and  be- 
numb the  feehngs  of  its  ^taries !  We  ha^ve  np  doubt>  that  this 
author  would  repel  with  indignation  the.  gharge  of  being  thef 
advociate^  or  the  apologist  ^f  ^lurcjer:  yet  do  we  .find  him  hejf'^ 
resolving  as  atrocious  a  iriufder  as  ever  ,was  c(>mmitt^d  intp 
a  naere  question  of,  prudence,  and  propi;i^y.  He  does  not 
s>eem  to  tljiiik  it  possible  that  any  one  can'^nd  mojral  guilt  in  the 
murder  of  a  King  by  his  rebellious  subjects;^  though  uo  doubt 
he  would  abhor  the  villain  who  would  sliodi  his  master  througb 
tli^  head",  because  he  was  not  pleased  with"  his  mode  of  managmg 
his  family;  or  the  assassin^  who  would  stab  bis  unsuspecting 
foe  to  the  heart,  in  revenj;e  of  a  private  quarrel.  With  a  oiiud 
completely  made  up  to  the  guilt  of  the  deposed  king,  and  the 
right  .of,  bis  subjects  to  take  his.  life,  he  employs  himself  in 
coolly  ijstimating  the  relative  advantages  of  the  mode,  which 
these  regicides  pursued;,  and  of  that  of  assassination ;  and  Ii^ 
decides  in  favour  of  the  forjiier  as  the  mq^i  dignified ! ! 

rfhat  Sidney  *^  approved  the-  senteiice.  of  the.  court,;**  that 
^''  he  ye^arded  the  right  of.iq^isting  oppression '  as  .essential  to 
the  general  safety  in  all  societies  upheld  by  law,***  (p.  37  •)  m*c 
were  Iwell;  ?ware :  but  that  any  author  should  be  found,  in  tljd 
jpineteeiith  ^  century,  who  could' rec(^jimieiu}  swch  doctrines  .to 
jpublic  WpprpbatiCin  without  a  singfe  qualifying  sQijiten^e ;  wit|jhj 
out'a  cautioi^,  even  aguinst  parrying  theiifi  to  ihj^f  extie;ne,  tp 
which  they  are  so  evidently  liable;  an  extrem^^Sirectly  sitljb 
versive  of  ill!  law,  and.  destructive  of  all  soqiety-^of  that  aiiy 
biographer  should  ppw~  hold  up  the  character  of  binfi  who 
knainiained  such  doctrines,  and  acted  upon  thej^i  t6  their  utmost 
extent, .  as  an  example  of  piye  and  dismierestei^  patriotism;^  we 
ieallydidiiot  expect.  We  read  such  sentiments  with  grief  and 
iudigna^ion :  we  grieve  ^o  see  aberrational  and  moral  faculties  of 
mall,  sb^  pervcfrted,  as  to .  disquahfy  him  frpm  drawjng  the  .finet 
between  good  and  evil ;  we  are  indignant  at  the '  eiTrontery  with* 
w-hicli  murder  is  commeudedv  and  the*  meed  of  virtue*  and 
patriotism  bestow  ed  upon  a  sut  of  fanatical  auid  bloodthirst/^ 
regiddos. 


f  f 


We  shall  not  dwell  upon  the  iiiiimportknt  part  which  Sydney 
acted  fi'ofirihe  time  of  the  King's  deaths  till' the  dissohitionr  of* 
the  long  parliament  by  Cromwell:  when  he,  wi^h  the  rest  o? 
bi»  party,  were  driven  from  the  helin  •  6(  state','  by  that  nifore* 
^ily  polrtidan,  whose  ptAirpbses  they  bad  sH  gif«rtly,  thotigft- 
perhnps  uniiitentiopally    served*.      From-  ibis*   tiure    till '  the* 

death 
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death  of  Cromwell,  Sydney  remained  in  retirement;  but  whea 
tile  Long  Parriament  was  restored,  he  returned  to  his  post,  and 
was  appoiuteir  enribasaador  to  Denmark  to  mediate  a  peace 
between  that  country  and  Swedein*  While  he  was  engaged  iu 
lihis  (^{>acuy  the  restoration  took  place,  and  reduced  him  to  a: 
l^ivute  st^ion.  C(>iiscious  that  he  was  justly  obnoxious  ta  the 
oew  go.verument,  be  followed  the  advice  of  his  friends^  and  re- 
mained abro^  ttntil  the;  last  i)lnes9  and  death  of  his  •  fabler. 
Tbtfii  he-  returned,  '^  under  an  assurance  of  safety  and  a  pass* 
pori  frotw  tlie  king,"  says  Mr.  Meadley,  (p.  133);  but>  as  ir 
ceRteMporary  aslMJires  us,  secured  by  a  particular  pardon,-  upon 
nepcafed  promised  of  quiet  and  constant  obedience*;  Be  this- 
as  it  may,  the  permission  to  return  at'  all  W5ls  an  act  of  grace 
(m  the  part  of  the  government,  and  should  efftcti^dlly  hav^ 
tied  up  the  hands  of  an  honoiirable  man  •  froili  practising 
against  it.  But  Sydney,  who  while  in  exile  had  never  been 
at  rest ;  who  had  urged  the  Dutch  and  the  French  to  assist 
hiin  in  once  fwore  plunging  his  native  country  into  the 
hon-ors  of  a  civH  war ;  could  i}0t  be  contented  with  personal 
security,  and  quiet  possession  of  his  property ;  though  both  hi^ 
life  and  his",  estate's  had  been  justly  forfeited,  aiid*  Hi?  ought  to 
have  remembered,,  that  he  held  them  at  the  mercy,:  and  by  the 
favour  bf  the  King., 

'  We  pass  over  Mr.  Meadley*s  account  of  the  history  of  these; 
times ;  it  is  too  deeply  tinged  with  party  spirit  to  be  considered 
in  any  higher  light  than  that  of  a  temporary  political  pamphlet;, 
tbe  aim  pf  which .  is  to  blackeor  the  character  of  one  party  by 
every  possible  means,  and  by  the  same  latitude  of  representa- 
tion to  raise  the  other  to  popular  favour  and  esteem.     Sydney 
assumed  no  important  rank  in  the  transactions  of  the  dqy;  two 
abortive  attempts  to  get  into  parliament  comprehended  all  his 
public  exertions';  but  in  private  he  contiiiued  a  restless  agitator, 
i^y  to  join  irt'any  schemes  with  the  disaffected  for  hafrassing; 
or  Ofertuming  the  government,  and  condescending,  with- this 
^^i  even  to  become  a  peirrioner  of  the  natural  enemy  of  his ' 
countrj;    ■*Thbi3igh  some  obsburity  hangs  over  this  transaction, 
i^isnot  denied  by  Mr.  Meadley,  that  there  is  direct  evidence 
tA"  jiHwve    his  receipt  of  money    from    the  French   Minister 
Barillon;  afi#that  it  was  given  under  the  idea,  that  he  might  be 
^ercd^efTicealAe  to  the  designs  of  the  French  government. 

\  Mir;  Meadley,  indeed  endeavours  to  throw  a  shade  of  sus-' 
picion  over  the  "credibility  of  Barillon's  testimony;  fjut  aware' 

Aat  his  ground  iy  not  tehabl'e,  he  thinks  it  best,  upon  the  whole; 

^0  admit  the  fact,*  add  defend^t ; '  which  he  does  as  follows,  ■ 

•  ..    .      }  J  ■  >  .  .  » 

•  •  • 

♦  Spratt's  Hhtory  ot  the  JRve  House  Plot, 
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**  It  must  however  be  coBceded*  that  the  receipt  io£  two  sumf 
ckTmonej-y  with  which  Barillon  has  separately  charged  hiip^  admits 
sot  of  an  easy  defence;  though  much  no  aoubt  depends^  on  the 
xnanner  m  which  such  sums  were  accepted,  and  the  purposes  to 
which  tliey  were  applied.,  There  is  in  fact  an  essential  diiference,^ 
between  the  mercenary  hireling  who  betrays  hi^  country,  and  the 
man  whe  receives  money,  from  a  quarter  otherwise  objectionable, 
9t  a  great  national  crisis,^  and  solely  on  a  public  account.  But^ 
vhilst  the  demerit  of  the  action,  arises  chiefly  iV«m  the  motives 
of  the  receiver,  na  explanatory  documents  have  hitherto  appeared  t 
Barillon  sitnply  charging  Sydney  with  the  sums  in  question,,  ay 
port  of  Iiift  secret  disbursements*  The  ambassador, .  indeed,  in- 
auinates,  that  having  hitherto  given  Sydney  no  more  money  thao. 
had  heepi  expressly  ordered^  he  had  by  no  means  satisfied  his  de* 
mands ;  but  should  find  it  easy  tq  engage  him  altogether  in  hU 
master's  inteirest,  by  advancing  a  still  larger  sunu'*^ 

Again ;      i     ' 

*^  If  Sydney  received  money  from  this  minister, .  it  was  doubt* 
less  for  some  public  purpose,  as  he  is  understood  to  have  made 
occasional  disburftements  among  his  own  inferior  partizans«  Even 
on  this  less  probable  view  of  the  subject  his  character  may  be  free 
from  stain  rtitilcss  it  be  received  as  an  indisputable  maxim,  that 
in  reslstmg' the  oppression  of  an  arbitrary  government,  it  is  im- 
moral ta  accept,  of  foreign  aid.  In  ihe  general  conduct  of  nations,. 
It  has  rarely  happened,  that  the  best  purposes  have  been  effected, 
hy  the  cotettions  of  the  pure  and  well  principled  alone :  and  a 
ipan  like  Sydney  should  not  be  too  harshly  censured,  if  in  eit» 
deavouring  to  mamtain  his  country's  freedom,  he  occasionally- 
sought  for  or  derived  assistance,  from  less  disinterested  and  in*- 
geuuouB  minds."     P.  79. 

Mr.  IVIeadlej  must  pardon  us  for  saying,  that  we  consider  tlie. 
uhole  of  this  ta  be  very  miserable  sophistr).  The  only  differ^ 
cnce  between  the  case  of  Sydney,  and  that  of  the  mercenary  hire- 
ling, is  this ;  that  the  former  received  money  to  assist  him  in  con-^ 
mitting  a  crime,  which  he  was  desirous  of  committing;  while  the 
other  perpetrates  it  merely  far  the  filthy  hicres  sake.  If  Sydney, 
may  be  acquitted  of  becoming  a  traitor  for  the.sake.  of  gaining;  a 
tliousand  guineas,  he  still  is  chargeable  with  the  guilt  of  conapiriog. 
with  the  enemy  of  his  country ,  to  overthrow  its  goveyiment.  That 
the  demerit  of  any  action  arises  chiefly  from  the  motives  of  the, 
agent,  we  never  can  admit:  on  the  contrary,  a  sou)Kier~ morality 
teaches  v^  tliat  no  motive  can  possibly  Justify  an  action^  which- 
i^  bad  initself.  And  even  if  we  were  disposed  to  relax  in. 
favour  of  Mr.  Mead!ey*s  less  rigid  code  of  moral  obligation^; 
we  should  cert  din!  v  never  allow,  that  a  wish  to  overthrow  tlie 
legitimate  government  under  which  we  live,  is  a  motive  sufiici- 

ently 
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mtljf  goody  tx>^ti^(\iy  the  treiicWery'of  killing  oureelvei  :ta't{U 
natural  enemies.  Great  and  geiieroii*  mincb  have  evcfr  HeM  it 
tometbiiig  Aegttdsft^  to  public  men  to  receive  nicMMjatj  all  from 
a fdre^n  power,  even  if  no  services  were  expected  in.  re'timf: 
bnt  the  nniversid  consent  of  the  wmrld  has  alBSxed  a  made,  of 
infiiony  upon  hini^  who  condescends  to  defile  bii-  hailds  with 
the  Wibes  of  an  enemy;  which  are  ever  gt\ien-  upon^  the 
cottdilion,  either  expressed  or  imphed,  of  aiding  the  designs  of 
that  enemy  upon,  his  country. .  Sydne^r  was  well  aware  that 
the  paltry  sums,  which  were  funii'sl)ed  himbyithd  French  courts 
would  not  hfive  been  bestowed  but  as^  the  price  of  treason. 
And,  if  to  the  guilt  of  receiving  them  on  such  terms,  he  added 
the  double  treachery  of  accepting  tViem  uftou  the  score  of  in- 
fluence, which  he  knew  himiielf^not  to  possess;  or  for  seivices^ 
which  he  was  morally  certain  of  not  being  able  to  perform; 
(vide  p.  180,  181,  182)  we  cau  scarcely  find  words  strong 
enough  to  express  our  detestation  of  such  execrable  meanness. 

We  come  now  to  the  last  scene  of  Sydney's  life,  upon  which> 
as  we  have  before  observed,  his  feme  seems  entirely  to  htive 
depended.  Had  he  been  left  to  the»comm.)n  course  of  nature^ 
or  had  the  government  of  the  day  contented- itself  with,  narrowr 
ly  observing  his  conduct,  and  counteractiug  his  designs ;  with«^ 
holding  prosecution  unless  guilt  could  be  clearly  brought  home 
to  bim,  he  might  have  sunk  into  his  grave  unhonoured  even  by 
a  party.  But  the  reputation,  which  his  life  and  actions  would 
never  have  earned  forliim>  his  prosecution  and  dea*h  have  se- 
cured him :  and  tittle  as  we  have  been  hitherto  iuclmcd  to  walk 
|Q  tlie  same  path  with  M r.  MeadUy,  we  shall  heartily  join  him 
tn  his  reprobation  of  this  perversion  of  law  and  justice. 

It  is  certain  that  the  measures  and  conduct  of  Charles  the 
Second's  goveniment  at  this  time,  were  such,  as  to  give  well 
founded  cause  for  alarm  or  disgust  to  every  lover  of  his  country 
and  its  constitution :  and  the  character  of  his  successor,  whose 
afbitrary  principles  of  government  were  likely  to  be  rei)dercd 
^ore  offensive,  oppressive,  and  dangerous  by  the  coldness  and 
cni£lty  of  his  nature,  and  the  domineering  and  sanguinary  super-^ 
^titipn  to  which  he  was  blindly  attached,  presented  a.  most  dis* 
<^ouraging  and  gloomy  prospect.  But  though  good  and  wise 
nien  saw  already  ample  reasons  tor  appi^hension,  and  fur  pre^o 
paration  against  the  crisis  which  was  evideirtly  approaching;  yet 
fiieirmmds  were  by  no  means  bent  upon  that  dts^ierate  and 
*"egal  measure^  which  Mr.  Mead  ley  would  call  a  react  wh  ; 
aod  the  temperate  manner  in  whiCh  iliey  asserted  -aud  ,  del'cnded 
^e  liberties  of  their  country,  in  the  succeeding  reign,  shew  ed 
^t  they  had  learned  wisdom  from  the  example  of  their  fa* 
^^;  and  their  ability  and  iirmne^s  enabled  thgm  to  save  their 
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<l3ouitti7>ai.oiic«  from  the  mUebie/s  of  an  arbitraiy  spovemmtD^ 
Sand  the  i)erroi  s  of  a  revolutioiiary  war. 

li^  'riie  pcra^!>niiio\A'cyer^  to  whom  Sydney  ba4#Uached  Iiiniself> 
:faad  other  vienw.-  They  mere  none  of  tbiein  inclioed  to  coqI  or 
iuiodenUe  r/eastires ;  and  hie  himself  a  rigid  republicau,  lookii^ 
i forward  to  the  le-establishinent  of  his  favourite  form  of  gov^n^ 
v^ient  as  ihei^ije^t  object  of  purstiit,  was  known  to  be  no  advcv 
Xate  for  any  cefonn  ^lort  of  that.     VVhen  tlierefore^ 

4i'   ■         ...'.....        fc..     •  .  ,   ,  i    . 

^:  ♦*  SomejoC  hiS;p^fty  prqpos^d^  m  a  public  declaration  of  their 
f^bji^cts^  t^  express  a .  wish  that  matters  might  be  happily  accpm* 
fiiodatej^**  ^yS^^y  boldly  observed  that,  ^*  when  wise  men  draw 
tlijeij*  s\^'Qi:tls  og^inst  their  tin'g,  they  lay  aside  the  thought  of 
treatiuK  with  hnii."     P.  22J5fi' 

*  "  7'he  intcfc6,ursc  of  such  di^inguished  men,'*  says  our  author, 
^''  could  po^i'lolig'oscaj^e  thfe  notice'  of  a  jealous  government,  and 
irascal6u1ilt6xnd  excite  fli^  ik>ynl  vengeance  on  the  first  conve- 
Tiie'iitpref6iice.'"""P/299.    .  •  • 


~  I' 


"  ^'ITo^a  ceHaiti" point  we' agree  with  him  :  the  strict  and  constant 
dnl^i^uVse'  ofnien^  notorioasly  hostile  to  tiie  established  form 
•of^O^rnh^eiVlj-Sohie  of  whom  had  been  deeply  implicated-in 
the  hte  i^diion>y  and  were  well  known  to  be  i»ot  only  willing 
tO'join  iivttMV 'siiiiilar  projects,  but  to  be  active  in  contriving  the 
Xriodei  of  c^t^ing  them  into  effect^  could  not  escape  the  notice 
4r)f  mA/'vj«|liant  government ;  and  must  have  induced  it  to  take 
aUjnst  and  legal  measures  for   self-def^n^e.     How  far  royal 
'"^ei^eancJe  may  have  been  excited,    we.h^tves   li^le  means  of 
4no\ting;   it  is  certain  that. the  reseAtmeiit  oif.  the  Duke  of 
York  was^rong  against  those  who  had  attempted  to  exclude 
H'Tiii  from  the  tliroiie;  and  there  is  reason  toi  suppose  that  his 
influence  was -employed  to  close  the  channels  pf  mercy,  if  not 
td  impede  the  due  course,  of  justice,     iii.iougb  hovv;ever  had 
befen  done  to  awaken  tlie  suapiciuns  ^uid  fti^ars .  of  any  govern* 
nient ;  and  if  the  condact.  of  Sydney  and  his  associates  had 
been  wholly 'tiisregarded,  iit  would  have  argued  an  unpardonable 
TK^Iect  of  the  great  trust  committed :  by  tli.e  constitution  to  the 
execiitfvie  powsetf.     .         ;.     .  .... 

-  Whether  the  Rye  House  Plot  l^ad.f^ny  other  foundation  than 
the  loose  talking,  of  desperate  men^  who,  if  tbey  had  possessed 
ikill  to  contrive,  wanted  .not  a  will  to  execute  any  scljen;ie  of. 
rebellion  or  assassiivitiou ;  or  whether,  if  it  was  seriously  \\y^ 
tended  at  any  time,  .to  have  put  .such  ;a  plan  mto  execution, 
Sydney  hdd  any  know  ledge  of  it,  or  concern  in  it ;  it  is  not 
oUr  business  to  enquire.  'Fhe  evidence  is  most  perplexed,  a nci 
ildtcihe  ;'.  and  proves  no  more  than  that  tlicre  were  many 
dtsadt'cted  men,  ripe  for  the  most  darii\g  mischief,  w;bo  looked 

up 
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ti^  to  Sydney^  aud  his  noble  associates,  as  per5ons^  wlio, 
from  their  known  hostility  to  the  reigning  fauiily,  and  the  go- 
vernment^ might  be  supposed  ready  to  favoiir  aud  support 
them  in  their  treasons,  it  is  however  certain^  that  the  attempt 
to  make  good  the  charge  of  liigh  treason  against  Sydney  com- 
pletely failed ;  and  the  whole  trial  was  most  disgraceful  to  ail 
concerned  in  it,  and  has  affixed  a  stain  npon  the  judicial  chu* 
racter  of  that  day^  whicli  never  can  be  eflaced. 

Mr.  Meadley's  account  of  the  trial  seetnn  to  be  generatly 
clear  and  authentic:  he  mentions  indeed  two  circumstaiicei^ 
which^  as  they  are  not  supported  by  sufficient  evidi^iiCe^  should 
not  have  been  introduced  as  undoubted  facts^ 
.  The  character  of  Jefferies  is  already  sufficiently  known  and 
detested ;  it  was  therefore  unnecessary  to  attempt  to  blacken 
it  still  more :  and  as  lie  has  no  authority ,  but  that  of  Sydney 
himself,  who  could  not  have  been  personally  acquainted  wiiU 
the  facts^  for  asserting  that  Jefferies  consulted  with  the  cr.  )\\|i 
lawyers  on  the  means  of  compassing  his  ,  death ;  or  that  lie 
followed  the  jury  out  of  courts  and  instructed  them  as  to  th« 
verdict  they  were  to  givte;  it  became  an  impartial  biographer  to 
disregard  such  stories,  instead  of  embodying  them  with  his 
work,  as  of  equal  authentic tty  with  the  re^t  of  his  narrative. 

The  observations  with  which  Mr.  Meadley  coriiiludes  his  re- 
lation of  Sydney's  cataslVophe,  oblige  us,  however  unwilling*) 
once  more  to  have  recourse  to  the  language  of  censure:  they 
are  indeed  marked  by  tlie  same  party  spirit,  jlo.  which  w*e  have 
already  so  often  had  occasion  to  object*  After  detailing  the  pro^ 
ceednigs  of  parliament'  on  the  bill  for  revoffaing  Sidney  s  at* 
tainder J  he  proceeds  tb\iS) 

"  The  history  of  thlk  iflfanddus  transaction  is  indelibly  implanted 
in  the  publie  mind ;  and  liMd  out  by  every  judicious  patrioti  as  a 
Caution  to  all  Wicked  rulet^,  that,  however  siiccessfal  ili  their  san- 
guinary projects,  the  day  of'  r^ribution  may  ai*rive  \  and  as  a  con-i 
lolation  to  each  despondfajg^  friend  df  public  fi^eedbm,  ^hat,  Yiovfj^ 
ever  tinfortunate  for  the  'monr^xit^  few  well  dii'eeted  efforts  ai^  eiii* 
tirely  lost.'*  ,      .   ■ 

Before  ^e  read  this  pariagrapli  \Ve  rfeitlly  had  indulged  a  hope 
that  the  strikhi^  lesson,  which  Sydney's  fate  so  forcibly  siiggestj^i 


pf  a  schoo^ .boy's  theme,  than  the  pages  of  a  philosophical  l>io< 
grapher,  ,we  ^hoi^l^  Ui^ye  been  gratitied  by  some  of  tho^e  mDral 
rejections,  wliigii  sil^b  an  event  may  naturally  be  supposed  tci 
excite  in  a  virtuous  iiilind. 
We  cuHucjt  however  retrain  from  ^uggestrn}  a  iitt)^  theration 
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in  his  lani^uage,  wiiicli,  in  our  opinion,  would  f\irni.sh  a  sentence 
much'  more  applicable  lo  the  subject,  more  consonant  with 

•  trutli,  and  more  calculated  to  convey  useful  instruction  to  his 
'  readers'  mind.     We  shoidd  piopose  to  read  it  thus.     The  his- 

*  toi7  6f  this  tramaclion  should  be  indelibly  implanted  on  the 
^  p.ublic  mind  ;  and  while  it  excites  a  feeling  of  abhorrence  at  the 
'  'mfamv  which  characterized  the  actors  in  it,  may  it  also  be  hefd 

.out  by  ^very  judicious  patriot  as  a  caution  to  all  wicked  dema« 
"gogues,  that  hdwever  successful  in  tlieir   sanguinary  projects 
'tor  a  tiine,  the  d'ay  of  retribution  will  arrive;  and  the  confu^^idn 
"df  Ifftv,  the  perversion  of  justice,  and  the  debasement  of  mo- 
rals, which  tiieirown  conduct  has|>rincipally  contributed  Xo 
produce,  will  itr  their  turn  be  employed  to  work  the  destruction 
of 'tfieir  contrivers^  by  agents,  as  wicked,  but  more  foVtunate 
*or  powerful  than  themselves.     It  may  also  be  a  consolation  to 
•those,  who  sicken  at' the  recital,  of  the  calamities,  which  these 
'Jjretended  friends  of*  pdblic  freedom  wantonly  bring  upon  tl.eir 
country,  to  know  thiit^'      . »         -  • 


■  .  I 


**  they  but  teach 


.  .:    Bloody  instructions,  which  being  taught,  return 
To  p)4gue  the  inventors ;  this  evenhanded  justice 
Commepds  the  ingredients  of  our  poisoned  chalice 
To  our  owp  irps."     Macb£TII. 

.  This  is  a  lesson^  which,  though  we  feel  none  of  that  "  inve- 
teracy of  tory  prejudice,"  of  which  Mr.  Meadley  speaks,  fp. 
428(),)  nor  have  tlie  slightest  desire  to  assault  the  fame  of  Sydney^ 
•Kucb  us  it  is^  iias  always  appeared  to  us  to  be  strongly  incul* 
cated  by  his  trial  and  condemnation.  A\id  while  we  have  fully 
participated  in  those  warm  feelin;;^  of  .abhorrence^  whiph  it  has 
called,  forth  fropfi  cA'cry  lover  of  justice V  we  have  at  the  same 
time  V^^P  i^Fesisti)bly 're^minded  that,  the  doctrine  of  accumidated 
iii^jd<;onstructiyo^treasons,  which  was^  employed  to  produce  his 
c^p)}ictioii,  was  first  brought  forward  at  the  equally  iiii4uitou3 
tifal  of  lord  Strafford  by  the  great  promoters  of  that  very  cause, 
in  which  Sydney  was  actively  engaged  from  his  youth ;  and  fop 
Yf\ffph  1h9  scrupled  i|ot  to  declare  that  ha  considered  himself  a 

»?f»rtyr.    .     ...   "    .  .  • 

.  Mr^  Meadjey  has  evidently  drawn  the  character  of  l^is  hera 
conianiorej  aud.'i^e  ^re  not.  disposed  to  quarrel  wi^li  his  partia* 
Ifties,  tlrough  \ve  must  be  excused  from  sympalliizing  in  them. 

•  "•'The'ri^me  of  iAl^ernon  Sydney  has  been  long  iNustrlovis  in 
the  annals'of  hh  courttry^  and  revered  among  the  friends  of  firee- 
dotn»  ix^.thre  champjotii^  and  martyr,  of  their  cause.  In  vain  havcf 
the  apologists  of  courtly  crimes  endeavoured  to  traduce  his  cha- 
f^tf^i  il^  .^^  '^V^Z  P^^^i^  virtue  into  discredit,  by  impeaching  the 
,tt  rectitude 


rectitude  of  his  designs.  Thdugh  prejw(ri6e  and  delusion  mif^tit^ 
prevail  for  a  moment^  the  atrocious  caluniuies  were  soon  exposed  ij 
for  the  more  minntely  his  conduct  is  investigated,  the  moire  fire^» 
will  it  be  found  from  every  selfish  stain." 

*  ■  * 

Our  readers  are  aware  /of  llie  meaning  of  Mr  MeadJey's  Ian*: 
ifiiage.    "  'J'he  friends  of  freedom,"  ur^' a-  paityy  of  wliicbl liie " 
country  has  heard  nincli^  and  we  betlevit  IcOoniq  Iqttite  eivongh. ' 
Tlie  freedom,  to  vvliicb  they  arc  friendly,  and  tl»e  nnintter  in  • 
Mhrli  iliey  would  establish  it,  are  both  vU-y  JM^Ijf^ apfrecialed ; 
and Ihoi^b  we  have  little  doubt  that  ijny  are'right  iii  revering 
tbtaainctif  Algernon  Sydney,  as  the  clinmpioii  and  martyr  of 
tlieir  cause ;  as  we  have  not  the  slightest  ambition  to  be  i'eckoued 
of  flieir  D^mpany,  so  we  must  declare  ourselves  uo  psir(ies  to 
the  veneration  which  they  pay  to  their  idol.     At  llie  3anie  lime 
we  are  no  •*  apologists  for  courtly  crimes/*  no4'  Iwve.  we  unjf 
pleasure  in  *'  traducing  his  character."    The  crimes  of  a  courtf^ 
are  to  us  as  odious  as  tlie  crimes  of  an  individual^  and  bliall  bet 
a«  strongly  rtfiwbated ;  but  we  are  not  of  tJie  )jinmber  of  tliose; 
"wio  see  \\o  vices  bnt  in  governorsi,  no  virtues  but  in  tlieir  oppo- 
neots.     We  boldly  avwv  our  impeachment  of  the  rectitude  of 
Sydney's  designs;    because  we   have  been  taught  by  Samuel 
tl»e  prophet,    thnt    in    the    siglit   of  God  *'  I'ebellion    is  as* 
fhe  si«   of    witchcraft,    and    stubbornness   as   idolatry :"    and. 
It   is    our   fii'm    belief,    (hat    nothing    is    so    sure    to    brhig 
public  virtue  ititd  discredit,  as  to  impute  to  every  loyal  and  in* 
^fcpid  servant  of  his  prince,  motives  of  bi^e  self-interest,  or 
i»er\iJe  adulation,  and  to  deck  out  every  factious  demagogue  in 
^"«  trappings  and  integrity  of  patriotism.-     NotwitLstanding  the  * 
acknowledged  feet  of  his  being  in  the  pay  of  his  country's  worst 
t^'Jeniy,    Sydney's  character    may   have  been  free   from   every 
^J^'fi^h  .staii\;  he  may  not  have  laboured  fot  bis;  own  aggrandize^ 
"lent,  he  may  have  acted  under  delusion,  Iwit  his  actions  worn 
Y^plv  criminal ;  the  calamities  of  his  country,  the  destruction  of 
"'e  Constitution,  the  guilt  of  rebellion  and  of  regicide  hang 
^^n  his  h.ead,  and  though  he  was  at  last  put  to*  death  unjustly, 
yet  loyalty,  virtue,  and  religion  forbid  us  to  rank  him  with  the 
neroeg  or  the  patriots  of  history. 

*Y^'«'*<2  ^>^^i^  disposed  to  inquire  into  the  private  character 
J .  ^3'dney,  our  notice  theiefore  of  Mr.  M^dley';5  ^enlarks  on 
""*  «iubject  shall  be  brief.  We  are  told  of  the  ''  sweetness  of 
"?J|*r«  much  noticed  in  his  early  years,  and  to  be  tmcefEJ  in  his 
«ubsii<juent  progress  ;'*  at  the  same  time,  it  is  allowed,  tliat  '*  he 
^^^  irascible,  tenacious,  and  impatient  of  contradiction  or  con- 
troiil^''  (p.  ^B8.)  We  attempt  not- to  reconcile  these  state- 
^^"^tjj,  From  the  little  that  is  known  of  Sydney's  private  con- 
^^  we  ttbould  inter^  that  he  was  not  an  9«niablc  u\au.    'VW 
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fceling  complaints  of  bis  father^  shew  that  be  was  deficient  in ' 
personal  attentions  to  him,  and  in  respect  for  his  advice  vixii, 
opinions. 

*^  After  you  had  left  me  sick,  solitary,  and  sad  at  Pcnshurst^ 
and  that  you  had  resolved-  to  undertake  the  employment,  wherein 
you  had  lately  been ;  you  neither  came  to  give  a  farewell,  nor  did 
^C>  mucJi  as  s0nd  one  to  me,  but  only  writ  a  wrangling  letter  or 
two  ^put  wiqneyy  &c^  and  though  before  and  atler  your  going 
out  Ck^  Englapd  vou  writ  to  divers  other  persons ;  the  first  letter 
that  I  received  from  you  was  dated,  as  I  remember,  on  the  ISdi 
of  September.'*  (E^rl  of  Iteicester  to  Al.  Sydney,  Appendix, 
p  SifO.)  **  You  must  give  me  leave  to  remember,  of  how  little 
M'eight  my  opinions  and  counsels  have  been  with  3^00,  and  how  un- 
friendly you  have  rejected  those  exhortations,  and  admonitions, 
which,  in  pii^ch  affection  and  kindness,  I  have  given  you  ti^pon 
many  occasions,  and  in  almost  every  thing,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  that  hath  concerned  you ;  and  this  you  may  think  sufficient 
to  discourage  me  from  putting  my  advices  into  the  like  danger.** 
(Same  letter,  App;  p.  S31^.) 

Wo  are  to  remember  that  thia  father  was  ever  most  kind  and 
indulgent ;  that  he  had  shewn  a  more  than  ordinary  affection  for 
HvdMeVj  as  lord  Lisle's  letter  proves,  (App.  p.  SI6,)  and  yet 
lliis  is  the  return  made  by  a  man  whose  ^*  heart,"  says  !Mr. 
!Meadley,  ^^  was  alive  to  every  tender  sympathy,  and  vibrating 
with  the  most  exquisite  feelings."  (P.  288.)  If  we  wished  to 
enter  tipoti  the  subipct,  we  might  also  say  a  word  upon  that 
comt^iendation^  wiui  which  Mr..  Meadley  records  Sydney *8 
attentions  to  lady  Strangford,  for  the  following  passage  in  the 
letter  from  lord  Ueicesterji  already  quoted,  might  reasonably 
si^ggebt  a  doubt,  whether  it  Mfa«  really  deserving  of  eulqgi^uv 

•^  I  have  little  to  say  to  your  copiplaints  of  your  sister  Strange 
ford's  unequal  retiip'ns  to  your  affectiott  and  kindness ;  but  t|kat  I 
ani  sorty  for  it,  ancl  that,  you  are  well  enough  served  for  bestowing 
bo.ipuch  of  your  care  where  it  was  not^ue,  and  neglecting  them 
to  whom  it  was  due ;  <md  I  hope  you  will  be  wiser  hereafter/* 

(App:p.i;25.)      .     : 

Our  opiniop.of  Sydney's  political  character  has  been  already 
sufficiently  given  in. the  course  of  this  article:  of  his  religioq 
if  rl  Mpudley  hii/jself  f»ihall  speak.  .      .       • 

^v  Begardfng  Ailigipnf  «iolely  as  a  diA^ine  philosophy,   Sydney, 
pbccd  no  relta«ce  ort  the  efnc*acy  of  external  forms.     He  was  a  * 
tl Fin  believer  in  the  wisKiom  and"  benevolence  of  the  Deity ;  in  the 
trutit  und  oWigrttioHS  o£  the  Christian  Sclreme:  hut  he  was  averse 
to.pMhIic  >vty*^lMp,>/md  :to  .every  dcpofiption  of  ecclesiastical  in- 
llUi^nce   ii) .  the 'State*     JUq  was  devoid -of  Jill  intolerance  and* 
....  ',^.  •    •  -  -  ^  ^      bigotry. 


higotrjf  where  religion  alone  was  conc^rned^  and  his  ^version  t^ 
popery  was  chieil)r  grounded  on  its  supposed  .cqnpc^Jtlon  with 
arbitrary  power."     {KW6.)  /  .|    j  i 

If  Mr.  Meadlej  thinks  that  diia  will  recoinmeud  >U)6  hero  tf> 
the  approbation  of  the  \vorid,  u'c  shall  be  coi^tc^tU  to  leave  if 
towerk  its^effect.'  But  wc  think  :tliat  the  |Hiblic  havi^  heard 
enough  of  phik)sophyy  to  know  that  it  is  .souietliiiig  differci)t  from 
Keligion ;  and  reflecting  men  will  not  easily  allotv^  that  he.Mhil 
16  averse  to  public  worship^  -which  God  ha^  expressly  coin* 
nianded ;  and  who  places  no  reliaiice  ion  the  ei|icaf)y  of  e^t^rnal 
forms,  two  of  wkicli,  called  by  Ghristians  tticn)i9eMt}ii  Chrisf 
iiimself  ordained;  can  be  a  iirm  bdieveo  or  &t  leaiJ^t  .a. ri^ht 
believer  in  the  truth  and  <>bligations  ttf  the  CJUrisMuu  ^chciiie.  -  , 
Sydney's  merits  as  a  writer  we  are  not  di^p^MM,^  ((>/.(liMH3'*s. 
If  his  discourses  concerning  govo-uniciit  were*  ever  *-,  Mg^-dfif} 
Qs  a  precious  legacy  to  his  country,  and  one*  of  tl)e. (n(#bie«i| 
^ffoits  of  the  human  mind,  as  a  work  tliat  could  ne&er  be.  to(i 
fliucli  valued  and  read/'  (p.  C^B,)  that  time  is  long  siiM:a  gou* 
hy ;  and  far  be  it  from  us  to  recall  them  froln  tjuit  pblivioi% 
^0  which  they  are  silently;  and,  in  our  opifiioiiy  justly  coni^igiKHi^ 
'  T\\e  awful  experience  of  the  Jast  twettfy-five  y^i-a  bfM  .sufii^ 
ciently  shewn  the  folly  and  the  dunger  of  an  atti^nipt  io  reducQ- 
^uch  abstract  theories  to  practice;  and  we  ar«  npt'at  aU  ap|;re- 
hensive,  that  even 'the  labours  of  Mr.  Meadley  .will  occa^ioit 
"  a  reai'tioii"  in  the  )>ublic  mind  in  their  lavour.  We  trust  t]);^ 
there  will  long  remain  in  this  conntry.good  jsense  exiough  to 
detect  the  errors  of  Sydney's  priiK'iples  ;•  and  energy '  enough  in 
its  laws  to  defeat  and  punish  the  imitators  of  his  cMKiuct. 

After  the  specimens  which  Iwve  been  already  given  of  the 

tone  and  tem|>er  in  which  tliis  volume  is  written,  our  rcadeiB 

^ill  not  be  surprised  to  tind  Uie  author  bpeaking  of  the  llevo« 

lution  of  ]688  in  terms  which  tlie  wise  and  temp.erate  actors  iti 

.that  diAicult  crisis  would  not  have  dared  to  use.  He  tells  i^  that, 

^  originatirts  in  cimsultations  Uke  tliose  of  Sydney  and  his  anso* 

t'iates,  it  aftorded  a  practical  illustration  of  his  maxims,  iu  the 

Expulsion  of  a  tyrant  from  the  throne."     (P.  2H2  )     Surely  no 

Jai^uage  could  more  fully  prove,  either  his  iguormice  pf  tlio  real 

^ws^ind  fnteiitioiiM  of  the  illustrious  patriots,  who  ptan.ued  and 

accomplished  this  great  event;  or  his  determination  to  distort 

feds,  for  i\\^  purpose  of  producing  that,  as  a  pitictical  enforce- 

iaent  of  those  principles  of  goveroinent,  to  which  they  mo.st 

itttdiotisly  avoided  recurrmg.     ^iothing  could  be  more  miliko 

''  the  coiisidtations  of  Sydney  and  bis  associates,"  tlnui  \liost^ 

^ich  preceded  and  produced  tlic  Hcvolutioii;  nothing,  couid 

be  farther  frilin^^  a- practical  illustration  of  his  nui^inis,"  tikfm 

its  fesulCr  -  So  :lar=«wcre 'thci^rcnti'Iraders  -of   that  s^'^y  tVoiu 
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veitturio^  Qffoi^  -^iiy  measHres^  which  can  justly  be  sliled  '^  t]bi 
expulsion  or ^ft'tyiaiit  from  his  throne/'  that  it  is  a  notorious 
fac(  thatu,  had  the  attempts  to  work  upon  the  pusiiianimity  of 
0atifie^;  IftJd  induce  hini  tcv  quit  the  kingdom/  fiiiled  af  effect^ 
ihe  iirholeprdjfect  would  have  heeii  abandoned  in  despair*  Aui 
Wheri  h^md  retire,  afid  }etive  the  thrones  vacant^  tlie  greatest 
Jpossible  care  was  taken  to  shew  that,  fur  from  bttng  expelled, 
be  had^bdicated^  and  reduced  4be  nation  to  ihe  necessity  of 
appointing  tt  successor:  that  no  precedent  might  be  drawn  froin 
this  extraordinary  case  in  <favo«*r.  of<  a  de^posiing  poweip  inherent 
in  the  people  v  'Vvhich  these,  g^eat  statesmen  knew  to  be  no  more 
eompatible/With  feet  or  reason,  than  it  is  with  the  priiKipke 
of  the  ^sCHution.  ) 

Mr. 'Meadley's?  attachment  to  the  principles  and  public  charac* 
iiBt  of  Mr;  Fox  has  induced  him>  with  very  Uttle  judgment,  to 
idt^tthttt'Uticusrdedl  language,  which  the  beat  of  debate,  or 
the  intemperance  of  a  t4ver»  dinner^  are  reported  to  have  drawn 
frtm  iiMt  stacekman.^  Wis  find  him  therefore,* gravely  stating  it 
as  his  fipiriiMi, 'that  *'  rcMstance  had'*  in  Sydney's  time  "  be- 
coitiie  a'ltitittert^fprcldeQce^  rather  than  of  morality ;"  (p.  228.) 
and  ;hat  ''  James  the  Second  was  publicly  cashiered  for  bis 
mistonducf  *    (P.  a8£.) 

yVe  wish  Mr<  Meadlcy  to  recollect,  that  these  two  expressions 
by  no  means  added  to  the  fame  or  character  of  Mr*.  Fox,  from 
\^libm  thoy  are  borrowed;  that  even  bis  friends  are  believed 
secretly  tfv  ha\e  M'ished,  that  he  had  never  used  them;  and  that 
the  best  which  they  could  say  in  his  defence  was,  that  they 
dropped  ^rom  him  in  the  h(»t  and  torrent  of  his  4^loquence, 
tfnd  wei^' therefore  not  to  be  too  severely  scrutinized,  as  the 
deliberate  dictates  of  his  judgment,  or  the  setded  opinions 
cuf  his  mind.  We  wish  him  also  to  consider  that,  even  if 
they  were  so,  it  would  be  well  for  his  reputation  that  they 
were  forgotten  :•  for  the  first  is  as  inconsistent  with  sound  reason 
aud  good  nlorals,  as  the  latter  is  irreconcileable  to  the  truth  of 
histoi^.  That  vi'hich  is  in  itself  immoral,  can  never  be  justified 
by  any  change  of  circumstances.  If  resistance  to  lawful  aii* 
thority  is  wrong  in  itself,  (and  that  i:t  is  so>  in  the  unqualified 
ileUse  in  which  Mr.  Meadley  always  uses  the  term,  we  have 
already  suiKciently  shewn)  then  no  accidents  can  alter  its  ch%r 
racter;  and  to  reduce  it  to  a  mere  question  of  prudence,  is  t^ 
adopt  the  morals  of  the  highwaymai\,  wb<>  determines  npcmt 
th^  propriety  of  assaulting  the  innocetit  traveller  by  calculating 
the  chances  of  detection.  As  for  tlie  republican  jargon  of 
cashiering  kings,  we  have  always  considered  it  to  have  been 
used  by  Mr.  Fox  merely  ad  captandumt  as  such,  .it  was  cerr 
tainly  hmsU  ^ited  to  the  meridi^  of  a  tavern }  being,  lev^l  ,^ 

the 
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die  itotel^ts,  and  flattering  to  th^  passions  of  the  low  and 
vulgar  refmifMstSi  who  flourish  in  such  an  atmosphere;  but  it 
wsu  as  certainly  utterly  iiuworthy  the  talenU^  the  attainments, 
the  political  kfiowletige  of  Mr.  Fox. 

It  is  indeed  one  of  those  sentiments,  which  degraded  the 
man  wiiom  Providence  had  Atted  for  a  great  statesman,  into  a 
QlHre  factious  declaimer;  which  ranked  him  amon<;  the  enemies 
^:ali  that  is  honourable,  virtuous,  and  wise ;  and  made  every 
good  and  moderate  niun  his  opponent,  from  a  regard  to  duty,  and 
even  to  personal  a^fety.  How  far  it  is  discreet  or  prudent  to 
adopt  the  most  oftcnijh'e  of  a  party  orator  s  sentiments,  as  bis 
o\ni;  to  introduce  ihem  iuto  a  grave  work;  and  endeavour  to 
record  them,  as  the  convictions  of  his  cool  unbiassed  reason,  we 
shall  leave  Mr.  Meudley  to  determine.  Of  this  we  are  ourselves 
convinced,  that  the  language  which  the  heat  of  debate  would'not 
palliate  in  Mr.  Fox,  will  scarcely  be  excused  as  the  deliberate 
opinions  of  the  Biographer;  and  that  if  Mr*  Meadley aspirei 
to  the  hcinourable  title  of  a  just,  impartial,  and  candid  historian,  hn 
Mill  do  well  in  future  to  dive^>t  his  mind  of  party  feelings,'  and  to 
avoid  decking  out  bis  pages  with  the  cast  on  Expressions  of 
party  declamation. 
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/rt.  7.  liiihtan  Prize  DUsertation  on  the  Magi  Sj/  John 
Clarke  Franks,  of  Truiibj  College.  3s.  8vo.  98  pp.  Cam« 
bridge,  Deigblon.     Lontlon,  Longman.      1814. 

We  know  of  \\o  prize  in  either  of  our  Universities,  which  has, 
during  the  very  few  years  whicii  i^ive  elapsed  since  its  establish* 
tnt;nt,  produced  so  many  creditable  specimens  of  theological  re* 
Search.  The  dissertation  before  us  is  by  no  means  inferior  even 
^«>ihe  best  of  its  predecessors.  It  is  neither  a  flowery  essay  nor 
^  p<^m{)ous  declamation,  but  a  series  of  well-digested  thoughts, 
^d  able  observation  on  a  subject  of  much  interest  to  the  bibli. 
<^ai  scholar.  Tlie  arrangement  is  exceedingly  good,  and  the 
leHftiiugr  xiisplayed  ujxiu  the  different  points  which  are  fairly 
^itlnii  ihe  view  of  the  subject,  is  various  and  extensive  ^  the  «u<* 
^oriiies  cited  bear  ample  testimony  to  the  labour  of  its  author 
^'^d  to  his  judgment  in  selection.  Upoi)  the  whole  we  do  not 
know  a  better  precis  of  all  the  widely  scattered  mforntation  which 
>3  ^  be  discovered  upon  this  subject,  and  we  can  rc^omoi^nd  it 
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to  our  readers  not  only  as  a  creditable  prize,  but  as  an  able  and 
an  useful  treatise  upon  the  curious  and  important  point  upon 
Avbich  it  treats.  '  Mr.  Franks  has  divided  his  matter  into  last 
chapters^  In  the  first  he  treats  upon  the  description  o^f  persons 
designated  by  the  term  Magij  upon  the  country  from  whence  they 
canie^  and  of  the  curious  traditions  extant  respecting  them.— ^ 
^J1ie  second  is  dedicated  to  the  consideration  of  the  natur0  of  the 
Iienvenly  star  which  guided  them,  and  of  the  reason  why  the 
Magi  esteemed  it  an  intimation  of  the  birth  of  our  Saviour.  TIm 
third  chapter  treats  of  the  date^  viith  respect  to  the  birth  of 
^hrist^  of  the  appearance  of  the  star,  and  the  arrival  at  Betble* 
hem.  In  the  course  of  this  discussion,  a  very  ingenious  pidii* 
ation  of  the  cruelty  of  Hierod  is  adduced. 

**  The- cruel  decree  of  Herod  for  the  murder  of  the  infants  af 
Belhlehem,  included,  as  stated  by  St.  Matthew,  those  »«-#  htrw^  t^ 
%akltfliftt0-^O\xr  authorised  version,  in  compahy  with  many  biblicsu 
critics,  translates  tliis  as  if  every  infant  in  Bethlehem,  that  had  not 
commenced  its  third  year,  were  butchered  by  the  soldiers  of  He- 
rod. We  recoil  with  horror  at  the  mention  of  a  massacre  so  inhu- 
man and  undi^linguishing.  Acquainted  as  we  are  with  the  cruel- 
ties of  the  Jewish  tyrant,  we  would  fain  here  crideavoiir  to  softeii 
the  deep,  die  of  so  sanguinary  a  deed,  and  rejoice  to  find  that  the 
testtmony  of  in9t>iration  against  him  does  not  accuse  him  of  a  crime 
so  heinous.  The  word  hirra  is  undoubtedly  ambiguous ;  and  is 
not  only  used  to  signify  that  which  has  completed  its  second  year, 
but  that  also  which  is  beginning,  it.  This  double  sense  .given  by 
Hesychius  and  Phavorinus,  who  explain  it  as  signifying  that 
which  lives  ^i  oXov  rov  sVoi/?,  is  also  proved  from  the  usage  of  Aris- 
totlq  *.  Thus  wc  are  not  necessitated  to  suppose  that  Herod  ex- 
fended  his  murders  beyond  those  who  had  completed  their  first 
year."     P.  73. 

In  the  fourth  chapter  an  account  is  given  of  those  circum- 
stancesr  M'hich  happened  subsequently  to  the  arrival  of  the  Magi 
at  Bcthlfhem.  -rhese  were  scarcely  of  sufficient  interest  to  d^* 
maud  a  chapter  for  themselves ;  a  very  sensible  observation^ 
Fiou  ever;  of  the  author,  occurs  upon  thiit  species  of  mystical  re- 
finement in  criticism,  which  was  at  one  time  so  much  in  vos:ue. ; 

t  • 

_•  *f  Another  mysticism,  of  a  nature  somewhat  remarkable,  has 
also  been  introduced  into  this  same  verse.  The  Evangelist  states, 
that  the  Magi  •*  found  the  child  with  Mary  his  mother.'*  It  has 
been  remarked  upon  these  words  with  wonderful  siibtilty  by  Com- 
mentators of  s6me  note,  that  this  vas  so  ordered  by  the  over-ru- 
ling providence  of  God,  in  order  that  Joseph  might  not  be  sup* 
pOS'eu  bythem  to  be  tlie  real  lather  ot*  .k^sus.  Now  from  the 
wor^ds^of  St.'M'atH^ew  just  qiiptuti,  4o  deny  the  prcseucc  of  Jo- 
Bej)Ji^*selen*j  an -inference,  scarcejy  warrantable.  But  the  endea- 
••/  vour 
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Tour  thence  to  deduce  a  doctrine^  which,  resthig  on  a  true  and  so* 
lid  foundttion,  needs  not  the  assistance  of  such  fonclful  criticism^ 
can  answer  no  other  end,  than  give  to  its  enemies  an  occasion  of 
cavii  and  ridicule.    P.  89. 

The  conclusion,  which  .sums  up  the  evidence^  and  considers 
Aie  instruction  to  be  deduced  from  the  whole,  is  well  put  toge- 
ther/ but  we  wish  that  the  last  paragraph  had  been  omitted,  as 
the  quotation  firom  Bishop  Porteus,  with  which  it  coiichide.s, 
is  1)}' no  noeaiis  happy,  and  we  do  not  like  the  ide«  tli^^t 'Mhis 
feeble  penis  utterly  unable  to  do  justice  to  the  subject.''  '^J'his 
is  asiiitiefa  Ojut  of  taste  as  it  is  out  of  truth :  this  "  feeble  pen,^ 
has ^Titten.a  very  good  and  creditable  essay,  which  has  beiu 
justly  hoaoui*ed  with  a  prize ;  the  least  therefore  that  we  can  say 
of  sudi  sort  of  owplaiuts  is,  that  they  are  wholly  uiuKCcs^ary^ 

Akt.  8,  Hints  to  jthe  Clergy  of  the  Established  Church,  on 
the  present  relaxed  State  of  Ecclesiastical  Discipline,  8vo^ 
40  pp.     RivingtoQS^     1814. 

We  do  not  consider  tjiat  the  autlior  of  this  patnphlet  is  an 
enemy  to  the  esCablii$he4i  Church,  or  a  friend  to  any  other  sys< 
tern  of  i-eligious  Worship ;  «s  e  esteem  hihi  to  be  a  man,  as  his 
writings  shew,  of  a  snarling  And  peevish  temper  of  mind,  which 
seems  to  delight  in  the  errors  attendant  on  every  human  estab- 
lishment, for  the  pleasure  of  ()iL*vcloping  and  exposing  thent. 
He  has  collected  within  the  sp^ice  of  a  few  pages  a  immber.  of 
insulated  instances  of  neglect  in  tjje  clergy,  and  of  abuses  which 
have  crept  into  the  performance  Ojf  religious  worsiiip ;  but  with 
all  the  cowardice  of  a  snarler,  he  conceals,  in  most  cases,  those 
names,  by  which  alone  we  might  be  enabled  to  appreciate  the 
Justice  of  the  charge.  In  a  certain  cathedral,  in  a  certain  parish, 
in  a  certaiii  church,  he  informs  us,  that  the  duty  is  neglected, 
die  senice  is  profaned,  or  the  minister  disgraced.  These  ge- 
neral charges  savour  more  of  malignity  iliau  of  a  desire  to  re- 
form or  amend.  We  may  judge  of  the  yutlior's  knowledge  of 
^desiasttcal' d'Jairs,  where  he  urges  a  strong  objection  again.st 
^e  consecration  of  a  Bishop  of  London  on  a  Si^nday ;  had 
hecousulted  our  Ordinal  he  would  have' learnt  that  to  give  the 

~'  .     .  ■  '  ■  .      ■    ■!■ ■■■•!■■     I         .  ■«        ft   ■■  »«^„^^«jHj;  I     . 

***  Hist.  Anim.  lib.  ix.  5.  He  says,  that  Stags,  when  they  be- 
come ^iliiy,  first  have  horns ;  whic^i  is*  known  to 'happed  to  them 
in  the  earhy  part  of  their  second  year.  '  In  another  place,  stating 
that  they  cast  their  horns  yeariy,  he  says,  that  they  begin  utt^ 
cWicDj,  recovering  them  t«  rpClu  sV«. — The  word  does  not  elsewhere. 
<^ciir  in  Scripture, — See  Sir  Norton  KnatohbuH's  Annotations,-  in; 
locum.*'    •       •  - 
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greater  solenmity  ta  this  sacred  service  the  venerable  compilers 
of  our  Litapy  liave  specially  diripcted  that  it  siball  *'  always  be 
performed  on  some  Sunday  or  holy-day.'' 

Of  his  ideas  on  the  subject  of  holy  orders  which  he  appear? 
to  consider  as  nothing  more  than  a  call  to  the  bar,  or  to  any 
other  profn^sioti  which  may  be  relinquished  whenever  interest  or 
fancy  may  require^  we  may  judge  by  the  following  paragraph. 

**  If  men»  with  failings  natural  or  acquired,  are  improper^  ad« 
tnitted  into  the  church,  and  justice  requires  (which  I  know  not  how 
to  allow)  that  they  should  continue  in  it,  especially  if  their  conduct 
has  been  good,  part  of  their  incomes  should  be  applied  to  the  re* 
tnunerati'  \  of  fit  substitutes  to  supply  their  places.  There  appears 
to  be  no  more  hardhhip  in  requiring  a  clergyman,  who  is  incapable 
of  discharging  his  duty  properly,  to  withdraw,  than  men  in  other 
professions,  who  have  no  claim  to  emolument  (unless  after  long 
servitude,  and  at  a  late  period  of  life)  for  duties  they  are  unabl.c 
to  perform.  Of  such  serious  ^ect  is  this  evil  of  incompetence  in 
the  clergy,  that  many  churches  have  suffered  great  diminutions  in 
their  congregations  in  consequence  of  it :  those  of  St  Mary  at 
t>amheth,  t^t.  Mary  at  Nemngton^  D^rtford  in  Kent^  &c.  &c.  will 
be  found  among  the  number.  *  Reading,  without  being  heard 
(says  an  old  divine),  and  alAo  confused  and  indistinct  reading,  is  a 
gradual  approach  to  the  reading  in  an  unknown  tongue.' 

•*  You  will  sec  the  great  object  of  this  letter  has  been,  to  call 
the  attention  of  some  of  our  Bishops  to  the  state  and  condition  of 
their  dioceses,  and  to  impress  upon  their  minds  the  necessity  of 
visiting  thiem  more  frequently  than  heretofore,  taking  care  to  pro- 
vide faithful  and  active  substitutes  to  supply  their  places  when  ab- 
sent ;  and,  in  short,  to  remind '  their  Lordship^  of  certain  duties, 
which  other  aVocatFons  may  have  caused  them  to  forget.  Without 
such  visitations: or  reports,  we  can  never  expect  the  inferior  clergy 
to  be  much  more  exemplary  than  they  have  been."     P.  3S. 

In  a  note  subjoined  to  this  l^st  sentence^  he  accuses  the  Bishop 
of  Winchester  of  never  havihg  visited  his  clergy  more  than 
once  since  his  translation  to  the  see ;  implying  by  this  accusa^ 
tion,  that  his  Lordship  has  wholly  neglected  the  duties  of  his 
diocese.  If  all  his  charges  are  stated  with  ,no  more  candour^ 
and  founded  upon  no  better  ground  titan  thi^.  the  xlergy  need 
not  be  alarmed  for  the  credit  of  the  Church.  I'fie  author  ought 
to  beve4iiowiij  or  if -he  had  knowny  to  have  stated^  that  in  no 
diocese  are  the  clergy  m regulaiiy  visited,  a$  the  Chanoeliorv ac- 
cording to  iypamemoriat  custom^  visits  the  clergy  every  year  in 
the  place  and  \(ith  the  authority  of  the  Bishop^  who  is  situated 
in  the  centre  of  a  comparatively  small  diocese^  aifording  the 
greatest  facility  of  communication  or  complaint.  He  has  forgot 
to  state  that  the  Bishop- contirmsj  in  every  principal  parish  in 

his 
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his  dibcesc,  every  two  or  three  years,  which  is  in  fact  as  much 
a  visitation  of  the  clergy  as  if  he  regularly  held  his  court.  So 
much  for  this  author's  faculty  of  misrepresentatioo. 

At  the  same  time  we  i|oubt  not  but  that  certain  abuses  in 
some  Df  his  certain  churches  do  really  exist,  perhaps  even  to 
the  most  gratift/ing  extent.  We  must  however  mortify  him  a 
liule  in  return,  by  expressing  our  strong;  conviction  of  the  im- 
periotis  necessity  of  u  reformation.  As  lovers,  as  friends  of  our 
£nglisa  Churchy  we  are  not  disposed  to  connive  at  such  abuses^ 
we  can  call  with  a  voice  more  powerful  than  the  snarl  of  peevish 
maiigtiify,  u^ou  those  within  whose  jurisdiction  they  happen,  to 
come  forward  and  apply  the  due  remedies  of  ecclesiastical  dis- 
cipline. Let  the  accusation  be  first  referred  to  the  proper  tri« 
bunal,  wifh  the  proper  specification  of  names  and  places ;  and 
if  due  cognizance  is  not  taken  of  the  charge,  then  let  it  be 
brought  in  its  proper  shape  before  the  public.  We  approve  not 
of  the  garbled  statements  and  anonymous  accusations  of  ano- 
nymous personages  by  an  anonymous  auilior. 

Never  were  the  body  of  the  clergy  more  animated  and 
zealous  in. the  performance  of  their  duties  than  at  the  present 
moment :  lohg^  may  they  continue  faithful  ministers  of  the 
Gospel;  they-  owe  it  to  themselves,  to  their  country,  and 
to  their  God.  There  are  ^till  a  few  among  the  clergy,  as  among 
every  other  body  of  men,  to  whom  some  other  stimulus  must 
oe  applied ; '  if  iipon  these  the  fear  of  shame  and  exposure 
should  so  far  operate  as  to  recall  them  to  a  sense  of  their  neg<« 
lected  duties,  and  to  deter  them  from  similar  offences  hereafter, 
we  shall  not  regret  that  such  a  pamphlet  as  the  present  has  been 
published.  The  clergy  cannot  be  too  narrowly  watched  in  the 
*scharge  of  their  sacred  office,  and  fortunately  for  them,  they 
wdl  ever  find  a  number  of  malignant  spirits,  who  through  pure 
love  of  reproach,  w  ill  eagerly  drag  every  error  into  public  no* 
tice.  This  race  of  creatures  we  consider  to  be  far  from  useless 
mthe  present  state  of  human  nature  for  though  dirty  and  dis* 
gusliug  in  themselves,  like  their  fellow  reptile  the  toad,  they 
cleanse  and  purify  the  reservoir  of  waters  in  which  they 
we  cast. 

A^T.  9.     Familif  Instructor,  or  a  regular  Course  of  Scrip* 
.  tnral  Headings^  by  J.  JVatkins,  L.L.D.    3  vob.     12mo. 
Hatcharci.      lb  14. 

The  author  has  assigned  a  scriptural  subject  to  pverf  day 
^'lhe\ear,  and  has  accompanied  it  with  suitable  explanations 
^  reflections,  l^hose  in  the  two  first  volumes  are  taken  frojn 
^  Old  Testament  and  the  Prophets,  while  the  third  volume  is 
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dedicated  eiuirely  to  tlie  New.  Upon  some  of  the^c  Dr.  Wat* 
Litis  has  expatiated  with  good  sense  and  well  directed  zeal,  wliile 
ttpon  others  there  is  too  great  a  tendency  both  in  sentimient  and 
style  to  what  is  usually  denominated  "  cant.**  We  also  object 
to  the  general  neglect  of  alh exhortation  upon  Christian  duties^ 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount/  for  instdnce,  is  passed  over  in  only 
three  short  chapters ;  besides  which^  they  are  very  little  to  tbo 
purpose.  It  surely  cannot  be  conformable  to  the  plan  of  a  man 
who  professt  s  to  present  the  reader  with  a  Christian  mamial,  or 
general  reflections  upon  the  most  striking  ptfrts  in  the  holy 
Scriptures^  to  make  so  glaring  an  omisaion.  It  seems  to  be  wil- 
iiilly  kept  out  of  view  by  preachers  and  writers  of  a  certain  party 
in  religion^  that  man  has  any  duty  to  perfoftn  towa*dshis  Maker^ 
or  that  the  Almighty  has  laid  any  injunctions  upon  his  obedience* 
When  therefore  in  three  volumes  dedicated  to  the  explication  of 
the  holy  Scripture  we  find  the  performance  of  duty  very  Ughtly 
insisted  upon^  and  very  few  exhortations  upon  Christiaii  conduct, 
we  must  confess  that  such  an  omiiisiuii  in  our  view  considerably 
Jowers  the  estimation  of  the  work,  inasmuch  as  it  is  an  unfaithful 
iepresentiilion  of  the  doctrines  of  those  Scriptures,  by  all  of 
\^ bich,  and  not  by  select  parts  and  doctrines,  ^e  are  to  be  saved* 
At  the  same  time  it  is  fair  to  say,  that  on  many  points  tlie  re« 
flections  of  our  author  are  sufficiently  useful,  and  may  be  pro* 
ductive  of  much  good,  although  from  such  an  omission  we  cannot 
recommcHd  tliese  volumes  as  a  whole ;  althougli  in  particular 
portions  we  approVe  of  their  tendency.  The  following  is  part 
of  a  very  sensible  and  useful  comment  upon  tribute  paid  by  our 
Saviour  to  the  lloman  govern uieut. 

^'  liemembering  that  they  are  placed  here  in  a  state  of  probation^ 
they  studiously  avoid  giving  onencc,  except  where  the  laws  of 
Christ  are  at  direct  variance  with  the  customs  of  the  wi>rld ;  in  which 
case  they  have  no  hesitation  about  the  course  to  be  adopted,  being 
resolved  in  all  matters  that  affect  the  rights  of  conscience,  to  obey 
God  rather  than  man.  Biit  while  they  so  determine  to  follow  the 
line  of  dut)%  they  are  at  the  same  time  careful  to  respect  the  in- 
stitutions of  human  society  hi  all  thuigs  which  do  not  affect  tlieif 
religious  principles,  nor  leitd  to  the  encouragement  of  improper 
practices.  Our  Lord,  therefore,  having  taught  his  disciples,  that 
in  his  community  there  are  no  unreasonable  impositions  nor  in- 
vidibus  distinctions,  but  that  all  the  members  are  one  aud  th« 
same  body  in  Christ  JesuS)  expressly  signified,  that|  as  his  kingdom 
IS  not  of  this  world,  his  subjects  must  submit  to  the  regulations  of 
the  countries  where  they  dwell,  in  all  points  that  are  of  a  mere 
temporal  concern,  dnd  do  riot -by  example  or  otherwise  tend  to  tlie 
injury  of  his  religion.  In  conformity  with  this'  rule  he  order^l  the 
tribute  to  be  paid,  though,  so  great  was  his»povefty,  that  a  miracle 
was  to  be  performed  for  the  purpose.     Thus,  from  the  highest  c|f 

all 
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idl  pcA^ible  authority,  believers  of  every  description  mtv  learn  the 
indigp^sible  obligation  vvhich  lies  upon  them  to  obey  the  superior 
powers,  and  that  lio  excuse  is  sufHcient  to  palliate  either  a  disre^ 
gard  of  civil  institutioni^  or  an  evasion  of  legal  demands.  Disaffec- 
tion to  government  is  not  only  sinful,  as  betraying  a  want  of  trust 
in  Providence,  but  it  is  extremely  dangerous  to  the  general  interests 
of  mankind,  bf  leading  to  sedition  and  anarchy,  in  which  humanity 
tnd  religion  are  sure  to  suffer.  It  is  no  liglit  offence  to  treat  that 
state  ivith  contempt  by  whose  laws  we  are  protected,  and  it  is  an 
injury  to  our  neighbour  to  elude  the  payment  of  those  taxes  which 
are  required  for  the  public  welfare ;  since,  if  the  revenue  is  de- 
ficient in  one  quarter^-  it  must  necessarify  derive  a  ^npply  from 
another;  so  that  the  industry  of  men  less  aole  or  willing  to  practise 
deception,  may  be  oppressed  to  make  up  for  our  fraud.  The 
example  of  our  Saviour  is  so  decisive  upon  this  point,  that  it  is 
suprising  how  any  men,  who  call  themselves  his  disciples,  can  re- 
coQciie  their  profession  and  practice  together,  when  they  endeavour 
to  loosen  the  bonds  of  society,  by  Vithholding  any  part  of  their 
contribution  to  the  maintenance  of  that  polity,  without  which  they 
could  not  subsist.  That  which  is  expedient  for  all  who  value  their 
comfort  and  security  in  this  woHd,  becomes  an  absolute  rule  of 
action  to  the  Christian,  whose  religion  must  so  shine  in  his  works, 
that  others  may  be  induced  to  glorify  his  Father  who  is  in  heaven. 
As,  therefore,  we  donot  live  for  ourselves  alone,  let  us  be  punc- 
tually carefiil  to  ^^  render  to  all  their  dues ;  tribute,  to  whom  tribute; 
custom 'to  whom  custoriO';  fear  to  whom  fear;  honour,  to  whom 

POETRY. 

Art.  10.  Congratulatory  Odes  to  the  Prince  Regent^  the  Em" 
peror  of  Kussia,  and,  the  King  of  Frm^io,  Bi/  Robert 
Southei/,  Esq.  Poet-'Laureat.      4to.      32  pp.      Longman. 

1814. 

Whatever  proceeds  fro»m  llie  pen  of  Mr.  Southey  on  so  tri- 
^imphant  an  occasion^  is  delivered  as  it  were  ex  cathedra,  and 
commands  attention  and  rt*>pect.  We  are  not  disposed  with 
many  of  our'cotemporaries  to  hold  dulness  as  an  essential  prero- 
gative of  the  laurelled  head,  nor  to  believe  that  the  genius  of 
^outliey,  like  the  breath  of  Clarence,  will  be  overwhelmed  in  a 
^uit  of  Sack.  Whatever  lie  has  sent  forth  luto  the  world  since 
the  lto)/at  bat/s  have  been  conferred  upon  him,  has  partaken 
<>f  the  same  genius,  and  the  aame  faults,  which  are  so  eminently 
Conspicuous  in  all  his  former  poems.  It  is  not  our  intention  at 
th^  present  moment  to  enter  into  any  discussion  upon  the  pecu- 
'wr  style  of  Mr.  Souther's  poetry,  but  merely  to  examine  the 
poenis  before  us  'ds^ihc feudejoie-  of  the  favored  bard  on  the  ar- 
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rival  of  these  mighty  sovereigns  within  the  British  i^lrtiH. 
There  are  three  Odes,  addressed  separately  to  each  of  the  allied 
sovereigns.  The  firstj  dedicated  to  the  Prince  Regent,  is  {>er* 
haps  the  most  common-place  of  the  three,  it  has  little  that  will 
arrest  attention^  nor  has  it  much  to  boast  beyond  the  ordinary 
burst  of  triumphant  exclamation.  The  apostrophe  to  that  de^ 
parted  statesman,  to  whose  invincible  courage  anc(  irresistible 
talent  we  owe  all  the  national  honour  that  we  now  enjoy^  islinely 
conceived. 

«•  Forget  not  him,  my  Country,  in  thy  joy ! 
But  let  thy  grateful  ixand 
With  laurel  garlands  bang 
The  tomb  of  Perceval. 
Virtuous  and  firm  and  wise, 
The  ark  of  Britain  in  her  darkest  day 
He  steered  through  stormy  seas-*- 
And  long  shall  Britain  hold  his  memory  dear, 
And  faithful  History  give 
His  meed  of  lasting  praise."    P.  12. 

In  the  second  ode  to  the  Emperor  Alexander  there  is  dis* 
played  a  larger  portion  of  poetical  fire.  In  contemplating  the 
feeling  of  vindictive  joy  that  might  have  burst  forth,  had  Paria 
fallen  a  victim  to  that  desolation  and  destruction  which  it  so  richly 
bad  deserved^  the  poet  breaks  out  into  the  following  animated 
strain. 

<<  Who  should  have  blamed  the  Conqueror  for  that  deed? 
Yea,  rather  w^ould  not  one  exulting  cry 
Have  risen  from  Elbe  to  Nile, 
How  is  ,the  Oppressor  fallen ! 

Moscow's  re-rising  walls 
Had  rung  with  glad  acclaim; 
Thanksgiving  hymns  hajd  fill'd 
r  Tyrol's  rejoicing  vales ; 

How  is  the  Oppressor  fallen  I 
Tlie  Germans  in  their  grass-grown  marts  had  met 
To  celebrate  the  deed ; 
Holland's  still  waters  had  been  starr'd 
With  festive  lights,  reflected  there 
From  every  house  and  hut, 
From  every  town  and  tower ; 
The  Iberian  and  the  Lusian's  injured  realms, 
From  all  their  mountain-holds. 
From  all  their  ravaged  fields, 
From  cities  sack'd,  from  violated  fanes, 
And  from  the  sanctuary  of  every  hearty 
Had  poured  that  pious  strain^ 

Hoiy 
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How  is  the  Oppressor  fallen ! 
Righteous  art  thou,  O  Lord ! 
Thou  Zaragossa,  from  thy  sepulchres 
Hadst  join'd  the  hymoy  ana  from  thine  asheft  thou, 

Manresa,  faithful  still ! 
The  blood  th&t  calls  for  vengeance  in  thy  streets 
Madrid,  and  Porto  thine^ 
And  that  which  from  the  breach 
Of  Tarragona  sent  its  cry  to  Heaven^ 
Had  rested  then  appeased* 
Orphans  had  clapt  their  hands. 
And  widows  would  have  wept  exulting  teart. 
And  childless  parents  with  a  bitter  joy. 

Have  blest  the  avenging  deed."     P.  17* 

The  conclusion  of  these  ideas  is   too  finely  expressed  to  h% 

emitted. 

**  Raise,  Russia,  with  thy  spoils'^ 
A  nobler  monument 
Than  e'er  imperial  Rome 
Built  in  her  plenitude  of  pride  and  power ! 
Still  Alexander  on  the  banks  of  Seine^ 
Thy  noblest  monument 
For  future  ages  stands-— 
Paris  suBDin^D  and  spared.*'    P«  21. 

In  the  third  Ode  to  the  king  of  Prussia  there  are  some  spirited 
'  «nd almost  sublime  passages.     After   a  description  of  the  so* 
kinii  thanksgiving  of  the  allied  Sovereigns  to  the  Almighty  on  the 
£ekl  of  battle  after  the  victory  of  Leipsic^  the  poet  adds^ 

^*  It  was  a  moment  when  the  exalted  soul 
Might  almost  wish  to  burst  its  mortal  bounds^ 
Lest  all  of  life  to  come^ 
Vapid  and  void  should  seem 
After  that  bigh«wrougbt  hour.'*    P.  28. 

A  spirited  etdogy  on  the  venerable  Blucher  follows^  and  tb« 

Ode  is  closed  by  a  happy  allusion  to  tbes  word  of  Frederic^  which 

vas  rescued  from  the  usurper^s  grasp,  which^  together  with  his 

own,  the  Monarch  is  called  upoii  to  replace  on  the  tomb  of  thd 

greet  Frederic* 

These  Odes  the  reader  will*  have  observed  to  he  monostrophic^ 
in  tlie  strict  ^nse  of  the  word.  Mr.  Suutbey  has  disdahied  the 
jhackles  of  rhyme,  in  some  passages  with  much  success,  but  in 
otliers, 'where  the  spirit  flags^  and  the  poet  falls  into  his  accus** 
tomed  error  of  approaching  too  neafly  to  pro&e,  we  r^ret  its 
abi^nce.  We  approve  highly  of  the  strain  of  piety  which  per* 
iMMies  these  aongs  of  triumph^  U  addjs  a  grandetu:  and  dignity  to 
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the  whole.  Mr.  Souther's  style,  as  a  Inureat,  ie  decidedly  new ; 
it  appears  to  have  been  formed  upon  the  prophetic  poetry  of 
scripture,  as  arranged  by  Bishop  Lovth  ;  we  cafi  scarcely  give 
an  opinion  on  thejuHgnrentot  our  burd  in  his  selection  of  this 
model  for  secular  poetry,  as  our  ea^s  are  «ot  sufficieutly  accus- 
tomed to  the  flow.  Weiwveno  hes'Hirtion,  however,  ki  assert* 
ing  that  these  Odes  far  exceed  his  Carnfren  Triumphale  at  the 
commencement  of  theynear,  'avidifbhs  firt^nre  ifmproVehient  is  m 
the  same  proportion^  4ie  will  ^o  ho«ioerr  te  the  laureb  which 
adorn  his  brow. 

Art.  11.     Ode  on  ike  BtUt'emnce  of  Europe.     Iby  T.  II. 

Merirah,  iis<^.     IViurraV,     1^1 4f. 

We  heartily  wish  that  this  Ode  had  been  anonymous,  for  then 
me  could  have  given  our  free  juiflgteveftt  upon  its  ttoerits.  but 
when  "  Roncesvallcif"  is  before  us,  every  inferior  production  ot 
its  author  must  be  passed  over  in  respectful  silence.  Upon  that 
poem  we  hope  to  give  an  opinion  at  &.ome  length  in  a  future  num- 
ber :  we  shall  therefore  stand  excused  in  exj>ressiHg  no  opinion 
upon  the  Ode  before  us,  except  a  wish  ti^t  il  had  ftiever  been 
written.  Men  endowed  with  a  rapid  genius,  and  a  facility  of 
writing,  are  never  sufficiently  aware  h%>W  miUch  an  unsuccess* 
ful  trifle  detracts  from  their  fame :  so  many  more  can  discover 
the  errors  ai^d  ddGcienciess  of  a  small  Work,  <thftn  can  enjoy  the 
beauties  or  appreciate  the  excellency  of  a  large  one« 

Art.  12.     Anacreon  in  Dublin,  with  Cuts,     12»io.    £36  pp* 

8s.    J.  J.  Stockdale.     1814.  . 

Were  we  better  ^acquainted  with  the  politics  ^  Dublin,  we 
sli^ould  enjoy  with  greater,  satisftiiction  the  humour  «of  our  Irish 
ilinacreon.  It  is  evidently  tlte  prodwclion  of  a  scholar,  and  of 
one  who  is  well  acquainted  with  the  original,  afnd  rfte  parodies,  if 
we  can  apply  this  terftn  to  a  transtation,  are^d[t{^ted  to  living 
characters  with  much  ease,  and  success..  As  a  specimen^  we 
sh  11  Select  ^^  The  Petitioner,''  whicl^  is  happily  pmodicd  freot 

« 

'<  Tlte  session  had  closed,  no  new  vtH$chfef  wsb  {ulatining, 
And  safely  I  dreamed  of  the  clauses  of  Canning; 
When  sofl  at  the  door  some  one  Scratch  d  like  a  MOUsl^ 
Crying,  "  Pray  take  me  in  to  a  seat  in  your  house  I'* 

rVom  my  slumber  I  started,  extlaiming,  ^V1lo*s  there  ?•— 
**  I  Want,"  it  replied,  ^*  your  pt5ssessioYis  to  Sh&fe: 
Teazed,  t<ineailifced,  worried,  and  strJpt  to  the  skki,— 
Oteiy  ipoor  kittle  Pop^i'y  I— :^rsy  takfe  me  in !"  .  ' 

'  -  «of^ 


* « 
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Soft  pit^  (uoevaiPd  aa  I  lUten'd  to  him  ; 
The  lights  had  burn'd  out,  so  I  hasten'd  to  trim  : — 
Then  apea'd  th^  door,  where  a  boy  he  dkl  standi, 
AZ^'ifth  a  Cross,  on  his  breast  and  a  Pike  in  his  hand. 

His  wants  I  relieved,  t  indulged  all  his  wishes, 
And  gave  him  his  fill  of  ray  loaves  and  my  fislies  i^ 
I  stirr'd  up  the  fire,  and  roused  the  dull  embers," 
J^nd  '^  my  warm  bosom  X  cberisliid  bi^  Moaib€v$«i 

^QvivB^  and  refreshed,  tiie  lake  Urchin  arose. 
While  his  Members  began  their  new  strength  to  disclose; 
And  lf\c^ghing  he  cried,  "  Let  us  try,  ray  good  host. 
If  ipy  Pike  its  old  vigour  and  keenness  hath  Iq^^.l" 

Then  deep  in  my  bosom  he  diarted  the  stoel  :— 
**  Ah  M>  fpolish  heretic,  now  dost  thou  feel  ?-r-. 
]^Q  longer  ti^azed,  worjfied,  and  stripp'd  to  tho  skiny 
'Tis  poor  iittlc  Popery  now  takes  You  in  !'  "     P.  d5» 

A  dedication  to  Lord  Hyron  is  prefixed  to  the  work,  not  in* 
ilecd  in  th^  usu^i  style  of  dedications,  \\)  whichi  hU  lordship >  i$ 
attacked  with  much  vigour  and  more  justice.  His  Iprdship's 
own  dedications  are  brought  together  into  one  point  of  view, 
^f^^ifig  ^  c.ilrv^us  inbtaoc^  of  poelical  no  less-  than  inorat  m- 
cpwgiitency. 

^'  All  this,  your  Lordsh  jp  will  say,  is  veiy  unlike  the  ^ccnstopicd 
ceurtesies  of  a  Dedication : — and  as  you  have  relieved  us  from  the 
tfoublewme  duties  of  consistency,  a  ftew  words  might  have  been 
enp^nded  in  your  praise,  without  committing  me  to  'any  permanent 
PfMiegyriq.  tjqdei'.  your  Lordship's  example,  we  may  now  satirize- 
those  whom  we  have  praii^ed,  or  prairie  tl)0SM  wi)om  we  have  satiriaed^ 
Yet,  if,  by  spme  strapge  chance,  you  should  ever  d^^m  com^ist^noyi 
a  merit,  your  Lordship  ^^iU  da ,  well  to  se/ek  it  in  yqi^r  Q^i^^urQW . 
rather  than  in  yoijr  approvers.  .. 

"  At  present,  however,  it  is  npt  pnly  very  ppssible,  but  YQry 
proper,  to  be  **  the  gratefully  obliged  friend  *  "  of  the  "  l\(^a^ter. 
of  Hirelings  f  ;" — thef  *•  most  affectionate  kinsnian  if  "  of  a  **  para* 
W^  pjiler  J^;;'-T-.and  ^^  ^*  affQ)CtipnfttK?ly  olxedient  s^vaiit  j].^^  of  tlie 

T  1,1         J       ^1       _     ii  ,         1.'.      ...■II'     .  '...'H     it'  ■  ij     w  I  ■■  irm  m  -<  ■  »■  I      yip— «^»^^i^-»-«<»^>%  ■ 

*^  *  Lord  Byron's  Dedication  to  Lord  Holland.** 

**  f  "  Thy  Holland  s  banquets  shall  each  toil  rjepay.; 

While  gratiifVifl  BriteJin  yields  the  praise  she  owes,  .  . 

To  Holland' sshirelings  and  to  Learning's*  foes^'*' 
Lord  By rmi'S' English  Bards  and  Scotch  Retietvers,  p»  4?!. 
■**t  topd  Byron  sljedieatien  t?o  the  Earl  of  Carlisje." 
^  if  *♦  No  Miise  wiU  cheer,  with  renovating  smile^ 
Tlie  paralytic  pulings  ef  CARLt«L-K." 

IfOrii  %ra/i -^  Mxigiisb  Bard^i  Sfa  p.  56. 
"  AVl^at  <?aft  eij^uobJekAiavQ^i^  g^  fools,  or  cowards  ?** 

Lord  Byron^s  nexv  Reading  of  Pope  ;  in  ibid,  note  p.  71% 
*  ir  lord  Byron's  Dedication  to  Mr.  Thomas  Moore.** 
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**  advocate  of  lust  *." — Yet  jvho  shall  startle  at  these  cohtfadic* 
tio  IS  ? 

"  A  gainst  Lord  Carlisle  and  Lord  Holland,  your  praise  and  your 
censure  have  fallen  equally  harmless : — But  the  Twopenny-Post- 
man and  your  Lordsliip ! — Really,  really,  the  revilers  of  th» 
Sovereign  must  not'  quarrel  at  their  petty  calumnies  on  one 
another."    P.  ix. 

From  these  specimens  of  the  prose  and  verse,  it  will  be  easily 
discovered  in  what  st3ie  the  work  is  composed.  We  have  no 
doubt  but  that  our  readers  will  be  much  amuj^ed  by  its  perusal. 
In  the  notes  there  is  a  very  curious  and  interesting  detail  of  all 
ftie  public  proceedings,  and  private  intrigues  of  that  Hydra  of 
Treason  the  Catholic  Board ;  but  as  it  is  now  by  the  wisdom 
and  firmness  of  the  Irish  government  (for  a  time  at  least)  'dis- 
solved^ we  will  not  insult  the  ashes  even  of  Catiline  and  Cetbe* 
gus. 

MEDICAL. 

Art.  IS.      M^culapian    Secrets    revealed.      By  Peter   Ma€. 
Fhgg*em,     8vo.     2^26  pp.     Chappie.     IB  13. 

At  medicine  and  medical  men^  a  hearty  laugh  has  ever  been 
allowed,  and  we  believe  that  the  gentlemen  of  the  profession  • 
themselves  wiH  he  the  lirst  to  join  -in  it ;  as  they  have  always  the 
ample  revenge  in  their  power  of  relieving  the  miseries^  and  pal* 
liating  the  Miiferings  of  their  fellow- creatures.  But  at  such  a 
production  as  the  present^  it  is  impossible,  notwithstanding  the 
allurements  of  a  black  and  red  daub,  (called  a  caricature^)  even 
to  raise  a  smile.  A  more  vulgar,  ignorant,  and  scgrrilous 
attack  upon  an  honourable  profession  we  never  witnessed,  >\'ith* 
out  one  atom  of  wit  to  recommend  its  violence,  or  one  grain' pf 
humour  to  relieve  its  vulgarity.  The  only  portion  of  more  than  ' 
two  hundred  close  printed  pages  which  the  reader  w  ill  find  bear* 
able,  is  the  advice  to  a  young  physician  respecting  his  carriage*    ^ 

"  There  is  a  method  by  which  you  may  support  your  dignity  in 
thia  respect,  although  the  expence  of  constantly  keeping  a  chariot 
may  at  first  be  rather  incompatible  with  your  finances  ;  which  is', 
to  hire  a  job  carriage  for  a  day^  about  once  in  two  or  thiree  weeks^ 
and  on  that  day  to  pay  a  general  visit  to  your  patients  whether 
sick  or  not;  and  in  the  intermediate  time,  your  coachman  has 
either  lamed  himself ,,  or  one  of  your  horses  ;  your  carriage  is  un* 
dergoing  some  necessary  repairs,  or  finding  yourself  gettiT%  cor^ 
pidentf  you  judge  it  requisite  to  take  the  exercise  of  QCcasionaUy 

• !  ■  "  '  '  ....  I    ..  —  ■■...  ■ — ^ 

^*  *  Nor  spare  melodious  advocates  o^  lust." 

Lord  Dyron^s  English  Bards,  8^c;  p.  2S. 

w^kin^; 


i-.  ..       .*.    .  ■  .       -    .    .  _  s. 
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wftlkiDg;  either  of  these  excuses  may  answer  the  end  tolerably 
well,  and  a  XifhiU  lie^  you  know,  can  never  be  injurioua  to  any' 
one.  In  this  place^  accept  another  very  necessary  liint,  that  can-. 
not  here  be  properly  omitted ;  which  is,  that  in  riding  through  the 
streets,  particularly  those  which  are  most  populous,  you  should 
remember  always  to  sit  as  forxjoard  on  the  seat  as  possible,  with  a 
hook  in  your  handy  that  the  passengers  may  observe  how  iiitent  you 
are  on  your  studies ;  and  that  every  spare  moment  of  your  tim# 
isoccnpied  for  the^tt/»/ft;^ocM/;  indeed  the  srmie  advice  will  hold 
equally  good  in  your  cUiys  of  perambulation^  as  your  meditationt 
cannot  be  more  advantageously  and  attentively  pursued,  than  in  the 
noisy  and  bustling  streets  of  Holborn,  Fleet-street,  or  Cheapside# 
By  this  manoeuvre  you  are  your  ovm  trumpeter,  an  absolute  stalk* 
ing-horse,  or  advertisement  of  your  own  great  talents ;  but  at  the 
same  time  you  are  carrying  on  this  farce,  you  may  amuse  yourself 
with  the  newspaper,  Joe  Millar,  or  some  other  publicati(vi  equally 
€tHfying  and  usfful  for  a  practitioner  in  medicine*'*     P.  36. 

Art.  14.  Observations  on  the  Diseases  of  Females.  By. 
Charles  M.  Clarke^  Surgeon  to  the  Queen's  Lying-in  Hos^ 
pitalfSfc.    Longman  and  Co.     1814. 

It  is  with  much  satisfaction  that  we  turn  from  the  dangerous 
and  delusive  publications  of  designing  empirics  and  ignorant  im- 
postors, to  the  pages  of  a  volume  replete  with  all  the  informa* 
tion  on  a  delicate  and  important  subject  which  the  most  expe-  * 
nenced  practitioner  or  the  most  enquiring  student  could  demand* 
To  such  readers  alone  the  work  is  dedicated ;  and  although  ' 
nany  useful  hints  may  be  derived  from  thence  by  the  matron 
and  the  mother^  yet  it  is  by  no  means  calculated  to  extend  the 
superficial  ignorance,  or  to  gratify  the  cravings  of  idle  curiosity. 
All  tliat  is  contained  in  this  volume  is  solid^  cleep^  and  interest* 
log;  the  arrangement  is  excellent^  and  the  style  clear,  simple, 
fnd  devoid  of  that  affectation  which  generally  infects  the  writ* 
'ftgSrof  the  half-educated  -man  of  science.  To  the  medical  pro** 
^<^s$ion  at  large  it  will  be  valuable  and  useful,  to  the  student  in. 
<Ui<pensabIe.  The  delicate  nature  of  the  subject  will  not  allow 
lis  to  give  any  analysis  or  extract  from  the  work  ;  we  shall  have 
performed  ^ur  duty  to  tlie  public  in  giving  our  tribute  of  unqua-* 
liiied  approbation  to  its  author^  who  appears  to  possess  that  pe- 
culiar  skill  in  his  profession,  which  is  the  joint  result  of,  active 
Ingenuity  ^jpd  ^ol^er  experience. 

There  is  an  air  both  of  simple  and  unaffected  feeling  in  the 
«^t  sentence  of  his  preface,  which  we  are  the  more  pleased 
^^}K  as  it  is  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  writers  upon  these  and  si* 
'^i'arjBubjects. 

**  The  author  entreats  that  the  reader  will  make  allowancas  for 
ffj^J  ioaccutacies  m  this'  work*    He  has  endeavoured  to  write 
J  .  ■  c\eaA^, 
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•  ■• 

c(€farly,  mt^r  ttmn  elegantly:  he  has  not  wilfyiy  n^fsted  any  o^e«. 
vitu^  if  these  obsfervatknis  shall  prove  in'tftfe  smallest  de^re^  usel^*^ 
jn  diffuekig;  iBforuiatipB  upon  the  subject  of  them,*  ot  hi  mitig^iK^ 
l*ie  suffei4ftgs  of  human  nature,  the  author  will  not  consi^r  h^ 
labew  thrown  away,  nor  hia  time  misemployed,'* 

BRAMATIG.  ' 

•  .   *  *  ^  • 

Jf^lM^  15*  Armi^i^s,  <w'  the  IkliveKcmee  of  G^rmmmf^  .S 
Xtagcdi^  Bjt^  Chades*.  KnighL  4)0.  pp.  4s.  6di  l^eiv 
V9od  stfKl  Co.     18>14.  ' 

This  tragedy,  or  rather  from  iu  lengtfe,  tbi&dfiiQi^e  tirii^  ^ 
A^iMided  upoa  the  celebrated,  dqfi^c  of  t^ie  Rqi»)^  le^qtig  wk)^ 
Vsurna  by  tlie  revplting  G^rman^  Iti  o»  ky  Arinuikis.  It  i%  a^* 
n^o^ti  ii9i>€cessary  to  observe  tlmt  the  idea  was  suggested  1^  the* 
glorious,  struggle^  which  in  these  days  \)e  Itftve  b«en  pt^rmiuotf 
by  the  Almighty  to  witness^  of  the  German  naiipii^  for  their  Ii« 
berty,  their  law«,  «nd  their  national  existence.  Tn.^  parallel  is 
jtirt,  and  the  coiHcidence  remarkable.  It  appears^  however,  that 
the  history  of  the  defeat  of  Varu^j  has  been  dramatized  by  C^iii^ 
pistf QO  i»  Fr^rKb,  ancj  by  A.  Mvu?pby  i»  Kogli^h. 

Th^  tragedy  now  before  ua  ist  evidently  the  proddotioi^  of.  a^: 
young  ms^Uj,  neither  d^oid  q£  .tast^  tor  genius.     He  lias  (ornied^ 
jfiim^^jf  upon  t))e  n)P^  classical  modeta  of  our'S)ugliiih.dran)»;i 
I^j^spsi  ill  Pf^rticMitir  iippe^V'S.  to  hav«  been  bis  favouritt;>  though  i 
occsi^iont^jly  tbe  paijiptic  ^spirit  of  the  author  of  Gu>iZavus  Vaffi. 
app^ais.to  liave  b^i^  in&u^ed  into  bis  mind.     Hia  itiiitations  o£:  ' 
Shaks^peare  are  le.s5^  frequent^  though  occasional )>  9  quaint  tUTQ.; 
both  u}  tjii,e  language  and  in  tbe  sentiment  shews  that  he  has.  not  -. 
ina^t^Ui^^Iy  studied  tl^at  migbty  mastt^r  of  dramatic  nature^  The  « 
address,  of  Armiiiuus  tp,t)is  soldiers  at  the  begimiiji^g  of  thetfift^t 
act  iHf^.  spirited,  CQmp<u$ition,  but  we.  are  of  opinion  tha^  tb€i< 
best:  sp^iim^a  xyhich  we.  can  produce  of  the  auti^orb  powe4^  )%. 
tbfi.couduiliagispeef^..  ^  i 

**  Ann.    This  is  a  noble  triumph !  let  our  barda 
Inscribe  these  glories  in  tlieir  sacre4  records ; 
And  when  tliey  write  of  this  proud  day  of  freedom^ 
' 'Phen  let  therh  note,  how  low  the  natiphs  lay, 
:>  .    .  Flat  at  the  eonquevor^s  feet,  till  wild  oppression 

Work  d  up  the  trembling  heart  to  ffe^P  its- 8trengtb|   . 
.  Ajid  tench  ambitious  lords  wba<i$  fragile  diains' 
TGhf^fi  knit  &r  wen  determined  to  be  froa  4     ^     ,  * 

j^^v^d}^  ai)d(tji^prws:iP9y^I),  )rheo  these  are  huUV         -^ 
^     On  lawless  power,  but  never  shall  a  race  .       i 

Of  frese-bocn  m^  be  fft?tter'd: tQ  tj^p  j^^,xXh      ^  ■ .:  \ 

For  cohquerors  to  bestride.     Tj(Tanfi^,n\ajy  Strut         '     '. 
'   ■  '  Their  hour  of  Vanity,  but  never,  nev6t 
•/'   '^  Shj^n 
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Shall  tlik  wide  earth  hold  but  dn^  gorgeous  throivei 
Rear'd  on  the  ruins  of  insulted  nations ; 
Nature  will  undermine  the  bloody  fabric, 
^ill  one  vast  wreck  shall  bury  the  destroyer^ 
AYid  c^owd  the  groaning  eartli  with  mouumenti 

fbr 'ii^isdoih  to  weep  over/*   . 

■t  • 

■ki  a  firit  «rtten*pt  m  the  fie^cJs  of  dramatre  poetry  thrs  trdg^dy 
fe  Wlhily  tredH*bfe  to  its  ftcrthor  ;  but  vre  fcdt-  tliat  it  is  too  toiig 
Imi  tdo  J^tfH-iotic  to  be  at  all  adapted  for  hctaal  representation; 
<(ftll)*^tti*  time  the  connection  in  the  dialDg6e  and  the  afterna- 
49b  of  rfiarticter  is  kept  up  tvilli  sufficietn  spirit  ttot  to  exhaust 
tte ^t^tetifcion  of  the  reader.  Frofti  these  signs  vie  are  of  opi- 
ftic*^;  that  1*ie  author  lias  capacity  jmAcient  to  produce  k  traj^edj 
t>lii(fh  ttiay  wot  be  itnworthy  of  the  st^ge  ;  but  he  must  pr6vi- 
ititfy  jftbdy  with  mtidi  attentioti  that  happy  mtroduction  oV  ituci- 
Jtetft,  whith  is  prodtrctive  of  ^hat  is  geYicrdfly  term«6d  ^'  st^^ 
ftfek>"' hfe  ittusft  dibosie  a  subject  ijomeu'hdt  l6ss  patriotic,  am 
iAmi^  M  he  ittaft  tdnCehttdte  his  spirit  wit^lin  a  ^uch  small^ 

•      -      » 

MISCELLANIES. 

Art.  i&     The  Portyfolio;  contai/iiftg  Essays,   Letteft^  and 
iiarratives.     2  vols.     12mo.     1 4s.     Murray.     1814. 

When  in  the  firtt  five  pages  of  the  preface  we  meet  witli  sucU 
exquisite  nonsense  as  the  folio  wing,  what  can  be  I'easonabty  ex«T 
pected  from  the  work  itself  r 

"  My  child,  like  other  urdiins  of  his  agfe,  mufit  needs  carry  a 
^Up !  Which  whip,  his  darling  toy,  he  loves  so  dearly,  that  lie 
*3.y8,  'tis ^hame  to  use  it  on  hard  wood;  and,  therefore,  scorns  his 
topj  and  turns  it  on  mankind.  I  can^  however,  confidently  say,  he; 
*^^s  no  harm  even  when  he  hits  the  hardest ;  en  the  contrary, 
^  bbj^cit  %  always  ^ood;  and,  I  must  say,  I  think  in  general  he 
^^'tW  '^p  tli^crfeeily.  'To  ph)ve  that  my  assertions  are  not 
P^rtiafl,  Ihalteie^  hitti  tidcle  the  If^s  of  ^  yOtil^g  mah,- who  wajs 
g^^Agtft'ileep,  'While  an 'told  g'entleman  was  pfosing  over  some  un- 
^W^t«t1ngtele,*who;  had'he1>ee^  discovened  sttbfiiig,  would  havtf 
forfeited  an  estate  for  his  irtattefntien  artd  disrespect.  I  haVfe  also 
^cnhim  give  a  sharp  touch  to- a  foolish  young  lady,  who  was  about 
^  to  iometlimg  that  would  have  exposed  lier  to  censure.  But, 
pferh^pS  I  h^Ve  akntlSt  tired  you  of  hiih,-  in  whbse  favour  1  wished 
^^  pf&pdas'eks'you:  I  will  therefore  conclude  with  saying,  that,  aa 
CSlIgtila  firlihed  the  peO^e  of  Ronie'  to  have  but  one  head,  diat  lie 
JJI^^t  de^^ijy  tlieiii  ^  onfe  blow,  so  do  I,  wish  the  inhabitants  o^ 
?"^n  to  lii^fe  but  «dne  Voice-' .arid  that  in  favoctr  of  my  darling." 

p.t:-    • '   •  ■■■ -' ■'- ''  '  '■ '    ■'•■■■      ^      ■ 
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We  can  assure  our  readers  that  the  dear  cbild^s  whip  is  per- 
fectly inoiTensive  to  all  but  to  the  reader ;  we  should  indeed  pro 
pose  that  instead  of  the  *'  Port-folio,''  a  name  which  appears  to 
have  been  picked  out  at  random,  this  publication  should  have 
been  denominated  ^'  My  Darling."  VVe  have  no  doubt  but 
that  such  a  name  would  have  taken  in  at  least  a  dozen  purcha- 
sers, and  might  have  secured  full  half  as  many  readers,  of  which 
worthy  class  of  personage:!  this  oinfortunate  work  will  Ktand 
.  much  in  need :  notwithstanding  it  is  very  neatly  printed  and  in 
two  very  pretty  volumes  12mo*  "  My  Darling/*  indeed,  like 
most  other  darlings,  is  sufficiently  tiresome,  and  hpwever  hu- 
moured it  may  have  been  by  its  author,  it  certainly  will  not  re- 
taliate this  humour  upon  the  reader.  Of  all  the  faults  that  a 
book  am  have,  which  critics  for  their  sins  are  condemned  to 
read,  the  most  provoking  is  that  of  silly  insipidity  ;  where  there 
is  just  irritation  enough  to  keep  oneself  awake,  without  sufBcient 
iibsui'dity  to  make  one  laugh.  In  these  twp  volumes  we  iiave 
certainly  sufficient  variety^  we  have  essays,  novelettes,  character^ 
attempts  at  murder,  and  attempts  at  wit,  and  scraps  o(,  Btories^ 
and  scraps  of  sermons ;  but  all  ia  vapid^  all  is  silly* 

Art.  17.     Faniiliar  Scenes,  Histories ^  and  Re/lections.     Svq^. 
166  pp.     3s.  6d.     Gale,  Curtis,  and  Spencer.     1S14. 

• 

Though  we  do  not  altogethei*  approve  of  the  preaching  barber p 
who  is  the  prominent  character  in  these  village  annals,  yet  we 
must  allow  that  there  is  a  considerable  knowledge  of  human 
nature  displayed  in  this  little  volume.  The  author  has  a  clear 
conception  both  'of  the  vices  and  the  miseries  of  a  village  life, 
and  some  of  the  remedies  which  he  proposes,  are  not  ill  calcu- 
lated to  produce  a  reformation.  The  religious  seniiments  are 
generally  good  and  practical,  \ye  therefore  approve  of  them ; 
but  they  sometimes  approach  rather  too  near  to  the  methodisoi 
of  the  old  school,  which  thougli  we  do  iiot  admire,  ye t  we  con- 
sider it  as  a  mucli  more  respectable  species  of  error  than  the 
cant  of  the  new.  The  visit  to  the  workhouse  is  admirable,  the 
manners  of  the  poor  are  pourtrayed  to  the  lifet  Our  readers 
will  be  pleased  to  be  presented  with  a  part  of  it. 

*^  1  accosted  first  an  oldman^  who  was  hobbling  along  upoa 
crutches.  *  Friend,'  said  I,  *  you  are  happily  provided  with  a 
home  now  you  are  old  and  helpless.^  *  A  home,  Sir^'  replied  he» 
^  'tis  a  bad  sort  of  a  home^  I  should  never  have  caught  the 
rheumaiis^  and  lost  the  use  of  my  limbs,  if  I  had^nt  corned  here/ 
*^  You  forget  your  age/  said  another  old  man  standing  near,  *  he*a 
ten  years  older  than  I  am,  and  Pm  the  age  of  man.  What  adis* 
coatented  old  soul  ^om  be^  I've  more  cause  to  grumble^  for  you 
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tomei  in  of  yoxxt  own  choc^sing^  and  I  was  forced  in  by  the  parish 
officers,*  •=  Don't  reflect  so  harshly  on  him/  said  I^  *  if  he  for- 
gets his  age,  or  mistakes  the  cadse  of  his  infirmities,  that's  not  the 
tray  td  convince  him/  *  My  poor  old  friend/  resumed  I,  •  be 
content  with  your  lot.  'Tis  seldom  appointed  ia  man  to  reach  the 
years  full  of  labour  and  sorrow,  and  whether  tliey  overtake  us  in 
a  palace  or  a  work-house  they  need  the  exercise  of  patience  and 
resignation*'  A  gleam  of  satisfaction  lighted  up  his  withered 
countenance^  which  I  hoped  was  occasioned  by  the  idea  I  had 
suggested,  but  was  sadly  disappointed  to  discover  it  arose  merely, 
from  the  triumph  he  seemed  to  feel  at  my  reproof  of  his  acquaint- 
ance<  ^  You  had  need  come  forwards  to  talk  to  gentlefolks/  said 
he,  '  who  begged  their  bread  and  stole  gin  V  The  pointed  ques- 
tion, and  the  silence  of  the  (Questioned,  plainly  told  me  the  truth 
of  the  case."     P.  4* 

"  A  middle  aged  man,  with  a  wooden  leg,  now  passed  me,  and 
I  accosted  him  with  the  question,  how  he  came  in  that  condition  ? 
Re  told  me  that  he  had  lost  his  leg  in  the  service  of  his  king  and 
country,  but  he  should  not  have  valued  that,  if  they  had  found 
htm  a  better  place  than  a  work-house  to  die  in.  1  felt  a  little  sur- 
prized tlfat  they  had  not,  and  being  a  governor  of  one  of  our 
noble  asylums,  for  the  relief  of  my  brave  but  poor  countrymen,- 
was  turning  in  my  mind  the  means  of  amending  his  situation^ 
when  on  looking  more  earnestly  in  his  face,  I  discovered  he  was 
ftn  old  pensioner,  who  had  been  expelled  from  the  hospital  to 
which  I  belonged,  for  immoral  conduct  and  breach  of  rules-  *  Un- 
grateful murmurer,'  said  I,  '  what  thanks  do  you  owe  your  God 
and  country,  for  providing  any  habitation  for  you  V  His  confusion 
may  easily  be  imagined  when  1  mentioned  my  knowledge  of  his* 
person  and  character,  and  he  slunk  away  from  further  observation » 
^  the  old  man  had  done  before."     P«  6« 

The  querulous  acrimony  of  the  old  ladies  is  described  with 
c^ual  truth  of  colouring  in  the  ensuing  chapter. 
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Art.  I.  An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Extent  of  Poetic 
Licence.  By  N.  A.  Vigors,  Jun.  Esq.  8vo.  674  pp.  12i. 
Loudon,  Murray;  Edinburgh^  Blackwood.     1613. 

\JV  the  severer  rules  of  art  wbich  regulate  criticism,  in  judg« 
ing  of  the  works  of  design,  our  elder  poets  had  no  knowiedge^^ 
or  little  experience.  In  their  choice  of  the  models  by  v^iiich  they 
were  guiSed  in  their  compositions,  they  were  ratlier  influenced 
by  accidental  attachment  than  directed  by  well  grounded  appro- 
bation. With  little  difficulty  we  may  trace  their  fictions  to  their 
origin ;  and  find  them  derive  their  descent  from  oiiental  sources. 
The  intercourse  opened  with  the  eastern  nations,  through  the 
expeditions  undertaken  by  the  Crusaders  to  Palestine,  and  the 
inroads  of  the  Moors  into  the  south  of  Europe,  familiarized  the 
Provencal  minstrels  with  the  tales  of  oriental  invention*  JrVom 
tbe  rich  vein  which  was  thus  opened  to  poetical  invantil 
Italian  poets  extracted  the  ofe,  which  they  have  wrought 
>uch  exquisite  art.  Tlie  romantic  fictions  of  Bojardo  an^Ari- 
<^toare  enriched  from' this  original.  Their  subject  is  not  only 
founded  on  oriental  story,  and  sustained  by  oriental  cha- 
racters, Imt  their  finest  ;^iagery  and  most  interesting  liarra- 
tivfes  are  frequently  adopted  from  eastern  tales  *. 

To  the  same  sources  our  motive  bards  are  largely  indebted, 
Airough  the  int^rv^btion  of  the  Italians :  their  direct  imitation 
of  whom  is  coevikl'With  the  origin  6f  our  poetry.  The  tales  of 
Chaucer)(  the  fatlf^r  of  English  poetry,  may  be  traced  through 
Boccacio,  to'an  oriental  Original.     Of  the  Italian  poets  Spenser 
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We  mention  as  an  example  the  beautiful  ,episo4e  of  Isabella. 
Orland.  Fur.  Cant.  xxix.  st.  1!2.  literally  copied  fron^  the  tale  of 
Hetiran  and  the  Nun,  the  Arabic  original  of  which  may  be  seen 
i&Bichardson's  Arab.  Gram.  p.  56.  ed.  Lond.  1811. 
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was  a  profess  d  admirer  and  imitator;  and  Shakspearc  has  drawn 
copiously  from  tlie  same  sources,  with  the  aid  of  noveUsts  and 
translators.  The  siihject  of  his  dramas  may  be  frequently  traced 
to  the  same  original  with  the  tales  of  Chaucer  and  the  fictions  of 
Spenser.  The  ^*  Tempest"  alone,  which  contains  the  finest 
effort  of  bis  fancy,  furnishes  a  proof  and  exemplitication  of  the 
assumption.  The  scejieand  subject  of  this  extraordinary  dr<)«)a» 
its  characters  and  imagery,  are  drawn  from  Italian  life^  and 
founded  on  Italian  superstitions. 

J'rom  comjwsitions  thus  accidental  in  their  origin,  and  irre- 
«rular  in  the  management^  little  aid  could  be  derived  iu  eluci- 
dating the  principles  or  exemplifying  the  precepts  of  severer  cri-^ 
ticism ;  however  calculated  they  might  be  to  furnish  materials 
for  the  illustration  of  poetic  licence.  To  the  same  source* 
which  supplied  poetry  with  the  means  of  amplifying  its  powers 
we  may  trace  the  causes  which  gave  criticism  the  precision  of  an 
art.  The  great  convulsion  which  civil  society  sustained  on  the 
bursting,  forth  of  the  Mohammedan  power^  as  it  forced  iho 
Greeks  to  seek  a  refuge  in  the  interior  of  Europe,  opened  to  the 
western  world  the  inestimable  stores, of  /classical  literature.  Tlie: 
operation  of  this  event  on  the  taste  of  the  European  nations  is 
marked  by  (he  opposition  of  a  striking  contrast.  The  partiality 
to  marveU6cis  fictions  and  irregular  fables,  which  dislinguislie» 
the  eastetk)  compositions,  is  forcibly  contrasted  with  the  predilec- 
tion for  probable  incident  and  r^ular  designs^  whicli  charactcriair 
the  western.  Much  of  the  great  and  sudden  change  which  thus, 
occurred  is  to  be  attributed  to  tlie  cultivation  of  science,  which, 
in  exei'cising  the  judgment  in  abstruse  speculation,  led  the  taste 
tOjfij^ire  and  appreciate  the  quality  of  precision  in  tlie  arts  of 
ddnuq?  But  the  great  revolution  which  took  place  in  the  tasle 
Ot  ^uf ope  is  sufficiently  accounted  for  iu  tbgse  effects  which  may 
be  attributed  to  the  revival  of  letters^  which  renewed  our  acq|uaiut- 
^ice  with  the  correct  models  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  schools^ 
and  inti'oduced  to  our  notice  the  Cri* I  al. systems  by  which  their, 
principles  of  composition  were  illustrated  and  enforced.  Iu 
Italy,  whither  the  learned  fugitives  first  sought  a  refuge,  this  effect 
was  most  strongly  felt^  and  is  thus  most  decidedly  marked.  Id. 
Tasso^  who  received  every  advantage  to  be  derived  from  a  cla»« 
sicaf  edcicatfon^  from  beings ii^tencled  for  a, learned  profcs^o»,  it 
is  directly  appareritr  Iu  his  works  ,we  not  only  pcKsses»s  the  most 
exquisite  spechnens  of  genuine  poetry,  but  the  justest  precepts 
of  solid  criticism.  ■  His-iwHUKtalpoem^  in  its  subject  and  imagery^ 
retains  the  characterijjtic  marks  of  its  oriental  descent;  but  in  iti 
pfih  and  nTaiiagement  it  exhibits  the  effects  of  Greek  and  RoniaQ 
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'  But  by  tlie  advancement  which  was  thus  rhade  in  the  im^ 
provement  of  taste  we  have  pl^otited  httle.     In  its  progress  north- 
ward, criticism  has  derived  nothing  of  strength  or  purity  from  the 
channel  through  which  it  has  passed.  Through  France  it  has  passed 
into  England^  retaining  little  of  the  clearness  or  vigour  with  which 
it  issued  from  the  source.     That  country,  expert  in  all  the  arts  of 
intrigue,  has  had  the  address,  by  exaggerating  the  defects,  and  mis- 
representing the  very  graces  of  its  Italian  rivals,  to  supplant  them  in 
the  estimation  of  the  surrounding  nations.     While  the  names  of 
Bossu,  Rolling  and  Bouhours  are  famihar  to  every  ear,  those  of 
Tn8$o>  Speroniy  and  Metastasio  are  rarely  cited  as  arbiters  of 
taste.  Nor  can  the  critical  code^  which  they  have  succeeded  in  im» 
posing  on  our  taste^  derive  any  .of  its  authority  from  possessing  a 
Ugh  original,  or  from  its  intrinsic  merit.     From  the  subtle  arts  of 
a.party  it  dates  ita  origin,  and  derives  its  influence.    That  coa^ 
lition  of  rival  wits,  who  succeeded  in  giving  it  the  authority  of 
W,  was  held  together  by  no  higher  principle  than  a  sense  of 
jealousy  at  the  sudden  and  splendid  reputation  of  the  great  Cor-> 
Aeille ;  in  which  they  were  notoriously  abetted  by  the  secret  in« 
fiuence  of  Cardinal  Richelieu,  then  prime  minister  of  France, 
The  severe  ordeal  to  which  this  critical  tribunal  subjected  *^  The 
Cid,^  a  drama  composed  with  a  disregard  to  the  tame  rules  of 
those  minute  censors,  laid  tlie  foundation  of  that  system  of  criticism 
which  stilt  constitutes  the  standard  of  taste.      To  the  system^ 
thai  projected  and  raised  by  M.  H6delin,  aided  by  M.  Cha- 
pelan,  M.  Bouhours  has  added  the  weight  of  false,  though  spe« 
<^  reasoning :  Mess.  Dacier  and  Bo.^su  have  given,  it  the  au-* 
thoiity  of  teaming  perverted  and  misapplied. 
*^  A  system  which  came  recommended  by  such  imposing  pre* 
tnsioBs,  and  which  was  wrought  up  with  an  unusual  degree  of 
vt,  required  no  extraneous  aids  to  gain  it  a  footing  in  this  coun- 
try.   This  is  an  obligation  for  which  we  stand  indebted  to  the 
obscure  diligence  of  Rymer  and  Dennis,  who  seem  to  have  been 
wiinmted  by  no  higher  motives  than  those  which  instigated  Mess« 
H^eUn  and  Chapelan  in  their  enmity  to  Corneille.     The  dra^ 
inatic  writers  of  the  preceding  age'  were  marked  out  as  the  objects 
of  the  low  invective  of  Rymer ;  while  Dennis  directed  his  rude 
Vid  misJiapen  weapons  agaiqst  the  popular  writers  of  the  day. 
Mie  main  force  of  those  assailants  was  directed  again^st  Dryden 
^  Addison,  who  shrunk  from  the  contest :  the  carelessness  of 
the  former  dreaded  the  force  of  their  objections ;  the  dehcacy  of 
the  latter  retired  from  their  violence. 

Thus,  without  a  shew  of  opposition,  has  that  critical  code 
squired  the  force  and  obligation  of  law,  to  which  we  owe  no 
i^nd  stibmissidn,  as  being  as  equivocal  in  its  origin  as  it  is  arbi- 
^  in  its  coaqtmeut.    In  its  tendency  it  has  been  so  far  specious, 
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as  it  professedly  aimed  al  submit tiui^  poetry  rather  to  tlie  test 
of  our  reason  than  our  taste.  It  has  thus  certainly  added  strength 
to  the  trunk  by  lopping  off  the  exuberant  branches  ;  but  it  has 
carried  oft'  the  fruit  and  blossom  to^iether  with  the  foiia«^e« 
Among  the  canons  of  this  criticism,  the  following  are  fiuida^ 
mental  tenets,  which  will  sufficiently  illustrate  the  spirit  and  the 
tendency  of  the  system.  In  epic  poetry  it  has  decidtMl,  that  th9 
moral  of  the  fable  should  be  the  prin( ipal  obji^ct ;  that  the  ac- 
tion siiould  be  unincumbered  with  episode,  and  the  imagery  di- 
vested ot  machinery;  unless  that  artiticial  species  be  adtftitted 
Mrhicb  is  conducted  by  the  ministration  of  allegorical  beifigs.  In 
the  drama  it  has  decreed,  that  the  unities  of  trme,  place,  and 
action  should  be  rigidly  observed;  that  the  scone sbo\i Id  not  bd 
shifted  during  the  course  of  the'ptM-foruiance,  add  the  plot  not 
i^xtended  beyond  the  occurrences  of  a  day.  In  the  nianageniHit 
of  the  oiinuter*.  parts  and  ornamental  appendages,  the  model 
proposed  to  the  artist's  imitation  was  not  less  forma!  and  severe* 
The  characters  admitted  of  no  deviation  from  moral  ritctitude. 
In  tlie  sentiments,  the  standard  of  truth  was  t<*  be  the  tent  of 
excellence.  The  versification  was  to  consist  of  n^easiired  syl- 
lables;  and  the  language  to  admit  of  no  deviation  from  the 
grammarian's  rules. 

When  the  native  and  vigorous  compositions  of  our  early  bard^ 
are  measured  by  this  standard, — when  the  luxuriant  productions  of 
those  poets,  whom  they  followed  as  iheir  models,  are  estimated  bjr 
its  proportions,  they  present  a  sightless  mass  of  rudeness,  efror,  and 
deformity.  This,  however,  is  an  effect  directly  contrary  to  that" 
which  they  possess  over  the  mind  ;  for  what  mind  can  be  insen^^ 
sible  to  the  irresistible  charms  of  their  poetry,-*— the  magic  ol^ 
their  fictions,  and  the  truth  and  nature  of  their  deline^tionsf 
Did  we  possess  no  other  proof  of  the  falseness  of  those  criticiil- 
theories,  which  are  so  openly  at  variance  with  the  practice  of 
genuine  poets,  even  in  their  compositions  we  should  beliold 
diem  refuted,  on  the  indisputable  evidence  of  feeling,  and  of  facti' 
But  their  refutation  has  been  undertaken  on  the  very  foutidatioii 
oQ  which  they  have  been  raised  ;  and  on  the  grounds  of  reason^ 
and  nature  they  have  been  demonstrated  to  be  ds  false  in  princW 
pie  as  they  are  erroneous  in  practice.  In  this  undertaking- we  dis- 
tinguish, from  their  pre-eminence,  the  labours  oT  JohnsOn,Hur^j 
Beattie,  and  Metastasio;  by  whom  the  fabrick  of  this  crtlicism^ 
has  been  shaken  to  the  foui^dation.  I'he  eveiift  of  'tHeir^valuabi^ 
exertions  has  been  the  establishment  of  many  important  theorem^ 
in  the  philosophy  of  the  Fine  Arts.  It  has  befen  thus  clearly  de- 
monstrated, that  the  end  of  poetry  is  to  please;  and  tliat  ituit'e^'fs  to 
instruct  only  as  by  instmctidg  it  is  calculated  to  please,  ^rom  titb 
fundamental  principle  the  defence  of  nature  and  faficy>  of  Sluik*" 
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spieare  aod  Ariosto^  follows  by  legitimate  deduction^  or  in  the 
Yvay- of  natMvalrccMisequence.  On  these  grounds  it  has  been 
established,  liiat  poetical  manners  and  characters  are  not  most 
perfect  when  they  are  morally  correct^  but  when  they  are  natu* 
rally  true,  'l^e  r^ion  of  fiction  has  been  again  laifd  open  to  the 
epic  poet;  and  the  dramatic  left  uncircum^ribed  by  unnecessary 
restraintft  of  time  and  place. 

The  labours  which  have  been  thus  successfully  directed  to-* 
wards  ^ixtcnding  the  boundaries  of  criticism^  as  they  have  se** 
curecl  gveaier  immunities  to  the  poet,  have  necessarily  tended  to 
eticrease  the  iiceiK:es  of  the  art.  In  a  proportionable  degr-ee 
must  they  have  consequently  increased  his  lal)ours  who  aspires 
at  giving  to. Criticism  a  more  extensive  and  liberal  range;  who 
aims  at  rendering  its  pale  commensurate  with  tlie  bounds  of 
'  Poetry  and  fancy,  by  ascertainhig  the  nature  and  defining  the 
limits  of  those  licences^  which  have  been  inmietliorially  granted 
to  the  eMer  and  more  engaging  of  these  arts.  Where  Criticism  i» 
shaped  by  the  rule  and  pmportion  of  truth,  the  undertaking  must 
be  attended  with  little  difficulty.  The  nature  of  Poetic  Licence 
lA  thus  accurately  determined,  by  marking  the  limits  which' 
Criticism  pi'escribes;  where  the  latter  terminates  the  former 
luust  cotnnieuce ;  as  it  is  mei^ly  by  licence  that  the  poet  can 
tl)U3  transgresH  die  limits  which  the  critic  has  prescribed.  .  But/ 
fHt  tliese  principles^  as  Uie  legitimacy  of  every  licence  is  ques- 
tionable, its  extent  is  necessaiily  left  undefined.  Criticism  has' 
already  prescribed  the  boundary .  line  to  poetical  invention,  and 
hu  lifflked  it  strictly  to:  the  circle  of  tntth;  in  passing  that 
^JmcJury  line,  poetry  is  devoid  of  authority,  as  placed  beyond  the' 
<^<%aizance. of  critical  rules:  consequently,  for  aught  that  these- 
rules  may  detennine,  the  space  to  which  it  now  feels  at  liberty  to 
cxpariate  is  as  variable  as  the  inventions  of  iuncy,  and  as  iut^r*- 
Quiutble  ax  the  expansion  of.  thought. 

Tha  jclear  view  which  we  thus  acquire  of  tJie  nature  and  ex* 
^^ftstveneasof  Poetical  Licence  niay  naturally  induce  a  belief  that 
Criticism  contains  those  principles  within  itself,  by  which  the 
q^litiea  may  be  determined,  and  the  limits  exactly  defined,  of 
cv^ry  immunity  iii  which  the  poet  is  indulged.  It  would  be  un« 
li^tsonabLe  to  doubt  the  justice  of  this  supposition ;  as  it  would 
^  unjust  to  undervalue  the  efforts  of  those  critics,  whose  ac- 
ctUBulated  labours  have  nearly  exhausted  the  varieties  of  their 
^;  wha  have  prescribed  the  justest  rules  to  direct  the  poet  in 
his  adherence  to  truth  of  nature,  and  his  deviations  into  the  li- 
^^^^Qces  of  invention.  From  the  different  systems  of  the  theore- 
^  and  practical  critics^  who  have  cultivated  even  the  minutest 
l^Viclies  of  the  art,  a  body  of  rules  might  be  extracted,  to 
8^e  the  artist  through  every  variety  of  imitation  and  fiction^ 
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and  in  every  composition^  from  the  epical  to  the  epigram* 
niatic.  But  one  inconvenience  seems  to  be  inseparable  froni 
such  a  system,  when  reduced  to  practice.  It  must  be  composed 
of  those  contrary  elements  which,  iiowever  equably  blended,  will 
counteract  each  other  in  operation,  by  exerting  their  forces  ill 
ditierent  directions.  From  tins  inherent  imperfection  in  its  con- 
stitution, critir.ism  derives  that  uncertainty,  which  deprives  it  of- 
the  stabilitv  of  a  science.  In  adapting  itself  to  poetry,  an  art  which 
is  as  uncertain  in  its  shape  and  cfolour  as  the  endless  varieties  of  na-* 
turo  and  fancy^  it  must  derive  its  precepts  from  contrary  principles, 
Sind  model  them  by  contrary  laws,  llius  forced  upon  the  task 
of  justifxing  the  licences,  as  well  as  commending  the  accuracies 
of  the  a  I  tist,  it  attaches  no  less  praise  to  the  infraction  than  the 
observance  of  its  rules ;  and  thus  inculcating  contradictory  pre-- 
cepts,  necessarily  loses  its  weight  and  authority  as  law\ 

From  the  lit  le  cei  tainty  which  has  hitherto  attended  investiga« 
tion  in  this  elegant  art,  we  might  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  diffi* 
4Culty  which  opposes  recent  inquiry.  But  our  calculation  may  be 
drawn  from  the  nature  ot  the  subject  itself.  A  bare  statement  of 
^e  object  to  be  surmounted,  is  a  proof  of  the  difficulty  in  which 
the  inquiry  is  involved.  The  licences  of  an  art  which  claims  a 
privilege  of  transgressing  every  restriction,  are  to  be  reduced 
Miihin  stated  limits,  and  subjected  to  definitive  laws:  when  less 
than  this  is  accomplished,  the  labour  of  the  critic,  who  would 
reduce  his  art  to  a  system,  is  obviousl}'  exerted  in  vain*  Such  ia 
the  vast  and  apparently  insuperable  object  to  which  the  author^ 
vhose  labours  we  are  now  called  upon  to  appreciate^  has  directed 
his  powers ;  on  admitting  whose  claims  to  moderate  success  in 
his  endeavours,  we  necessarily  confer  on  him  no  ordinary  praise } 
as  confirmiiig  his  pretensions  to  the  high  honour  Of  extending 
the  bounds  of  criticism,  and  giving  it  the  stability  of  science. 

If  certainty  be  attainable  in  the  art  which  engages  our  atten-- 
tlon,  it  is  difficult  to  discover  how  it  is  to  be  approached,  unless 
by  following  that  track  which  Mr.  Vigors  has  judiciously  pur* 
sued.  I'ov  ards  the  most  probable  means  of  attaining  that  plea-> 
^ure,  which  it  is  the  end  of  poetry  to  produce,  all  inquiry  kl 
this  difficult  subject  must  necessarily  tend.  But  that  the  laws 
by  which  those  affections  are '  regulated,  which  constitute  the 
pleasure  we  experience  from  that  art^  are  reducible  to  a  few 
axioms,  by  obseiving  which,  the  artist  will  as  infallibly  succeed 
in  ihe  production  of  pleasure,  as  the  philosopher  succeeds 
in  the  evicjiion  of  truth,  i?  scarcely  to  be  conceived  practicable. 
But  by  nscert^ining  and  defining  that  species  of  pleasure  which 
ii  is  tiie  pbjcct  pf  anv  composition  to  produce,  we  may  calculate 
the.  means  which  will,  to  a  moral  certainty,  effect  the  end  which 
\^  in  any  given  instsipce  required.     jSuch  is  the  object  to  which ; 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Vigors  has  directed  bis  efforts,  and  in  accomplisliing  wfcicK 
be  exhibits  no  ordinary  powers.  Entering  ou  his  inquiry  with  ;^ 
mind  fully  fraught  with  the  subject  which  he  has  undertaken^  h« 
has  drawn  together  every  thing  valuable  in  poetry  and  criticisiii 
which  seemed  requisite  for  its  illustration  and  establishment. 
While  his  work  thus  forms  an  introduction  to  the  most  esteeined 
productions  in  the  vast  range  of  polite  literature,  as  well  antient 
as  modem,  it  contains  a  complete  body  of  criticism,  Init,  at  the 
same  time,  laj's  exclusive  claims  to  the  praisis  of  reducing  those 
anomalous  parts  of  composition  to  stated  principles,  which  have 
been  hitherto  considered  too  unbounded  and  irrtgular  to  be  con- 
fined in  the  trammels  of  rule.  ^ 

It  is  not,  however,   the,  comprehensiveness  of   tlie  author's 
plan  which  forms  its  chief  recommendation.     In  taking  criticisin 
from  the  uncertain  foundation  of  variable  opinion^  and  resting  it; 
upon  the  solid  basis  of  permanent  feeling,  he  has  given  it  greater 
stability  as  an  art.     '^I'lie  happiest  and  most  successful  .effort  of 
his  powers  consists  in  the  critical  anatomy  of  some  of  Uiose  tiner 
feelings,  whicli  hold  no  inconsiderable  rank  among  tlie  emotions. 
of  taste.     By  accurately  investigating  these,  he  has  detected  Uie 
springs,  and  explained  tlie  mechanism  by  which  poetry  operates. 
|n  exciting  the  pleasure  which  is  the  end  and  object  of  art.     One 
important  etlect  of  his  labours  has  consequently  been  that  of  vin-^. 
dicating  the  legitimacy,  and  explaining  tlie  nature,  of  two  very- 
Witerestiiig,  thou-^h  opposite  branches  of  compositipn ;  the  xo- 
uiantic  or  marvellous,  and  tlie  historical  or  true.     The  pleasura* 
"le effect  which  these  compositions  are  intended  to  cpnvey,  he- 
^^ariy  demonstrates  to  be  different  in  its  nature,  and  attainable  by 
"afferent  modes ;  thence  nicely  adjusting  the  means  to  the  end, 
"^  has  unfolded  the  laws  by  which  those  different;  kinds  of^cotn* 
l^ition  are  regulated  in  the  epic  and  dranaatic  walks  of  the  art ; 
*^*d  has  thus  enriched  the  critical  code  with  a  set  of  canons 
^^ually  original,  ingenious,  and  new.     The  ultimate  end  of  this 
undertaking  has  been  to  ascertain  the  bounds  of  poetjcal  inven- 
^p>  and  to  define  and  limit  the  licences  of  the.  art.     This  ex»: 
^tiisitely  difficult  object  he  has  attained,  by  adjusting  the  means 
••fiployed  to  the  end  to  be  effected ;  by  nicely  calculating  the  de- 
&^ee  of  in  tenseness  to  which  the  power  applied  may  be  strained 
before  it  overreaches  its  object,  and  violates  that  pleasure  which 
ttany  given  instance  the  artist  is  required  to  produce. 
,  The  subject  thus  extensively  marked  out,  and  curiously  inves* 
figated,  the  author  unfolds  not  less  clearly  than  coniprehensively, 
*he  work  is  divided  into  six  parts,  consisting  of  an  introduction 
i^>d  five  .sections.     In  the  former  he  defines  and  distributes  his 
•uhject,  and  justifies  it  by  investigating  and  explaining  the  nature* 

of 
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of  poetical  imitation.  In  the  latter  he  prosecutes  his  disctt8si9S 
through  the  various  parts  into  which  poetry  .is  divided ;  the  ioci* 
dentSj  the  manners  and  characters^  the  plan>  the  sentiments^  and 
diction.  In  the  one  he  discloses  the  nature,  in  the  other  he  in« 
\estigates  the  e:|^tent  of  poetical  licence. 

In  analysing  the  subject  of  this  interesting  "  Inquiry,"  it  will 
be  necessary  to  observe  the  order  which  the  author  has  prescribed. 
The  introduction  opening  with  a  few  preliminary  observations 
on  the  nature  and  constitution  of  poetry,  proceeds  to  the  defini- 
tion of  the  subject ;  and  thus,  within  the  compass  of  a  few  terms, 
the  author  comprises  the  seemingly  interminable  object  of  which 
it  is  composed.     Poetic  licence  he  defines  to  be 

**  That  liberty  whet'eby  a  p»et,  in  order  to  render  his  composi- 
tions more  striking,  allowably  deviates  from  what  is  considered  true 
in  science."    P.  11. 

Of  the  materials  Mhich  constitute  the  subject  of  Poietry,  die 
ivhole  may  be  evidently  objects  o(  Science.  Tlie  incidents  and' 
feble,  the  moral  manners  and  characters,  the  sentiments  and  dic- 
tion, which  are  integral  parts  of  the  one,  may  enter  into  the  com* 
position  of  the  other:  buch  indeed  are  legitimate  objects  of  sci- 
ence, and  the  proper  subjects  6f  civil  and  natural  history,  of 
ethics,  rhetoric,  arid  grammar.  As  from  this  community  of 
subject  existing  between  Poetry  and  Science  arises  the  possibility 
of  measuring  the  former  by  the  proportions  of  the  latter :  from 
hence,  a  standard  is  established  in  the  one,  by  which  every  li- 
cence in  the  other  may  be  easily  defined.  When  no  scientific 
truth  is  violated  m  the  art ;  when  the  incidents  are  historically  or 
naturally  true ;  the  moral  manners  and  characters  ethically  just ; 
the  diction  and  sentiments  critically  correct;  then  no  licence  is 
evidently  assumed.  But  where  the  standard  of  science  is  trans- 
gressed, this  conclusion  is  directly  reversed.  When  historical  truth 
is  deserted,  ethicafl  propriety  violjtted,  or  critical  accuracy  in- 
fringed, we  must  grant  the  poet  a  licence,  or  censure  his  devia* 
tioD  from  truth  as  a  defect.  In  his  departure  from  reality,  he 
may  indeed  produce  some  striking  effect, 

<'  And  catch  a  grace  beyond  the  reach  of  art :" . 

as  he  may  render  the  incidents  more  splendid,  the  arrangement 
more  interesting,  and  the  diction  more  animated.  Thi^  itis,  of 
consequence,  which  justifies  the  liberty  assumed ;  which  defines 
'*  the  nature'*  of  the  "  licence,"  while  it  marks  out ''  ih^  extent** 
to  which  it  may  be  pursued.  When  the  poet  has  secured  this 
object,  of  *'  rendering  his  compositions  more  striking^  what 

was 
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wascodsidered  an  error  when  judged  by  the  standard  cf  acidice^ 
Itow  becomes  a  liccnce^  when  estimated  by  the  pr;nci^iie»  cf 
art. 

From  this  definition  of  his  subject  the  author  proceeds  to  Stsf 
justification.  Tliis  he  effects  by  investigating  tlie  nature  of  Poe- 
tical Imitation ;  clearly  pr(*ving  that  it  does  not  require  scientific 
iccunicy^  and  is  not  founded  on  natural  truth.  The  proper  sub* 
jecLs  of  the  mimetic  arts  he  distinctly  shews  to  be,  not  the  ob- 
jects existing  in  reality,  but  the  conceptions  formed  in  the  artist's 
niiikl.  And  what  he  demonstrates  in  i^asoning^  from  the  consti- 
tutioQ  of  language,  and  the  nature  of  imitation,  is  confirmed  by 
tfae  common  propriety  of  speech.  We  are  immediately  struck 
with  the  impropriety  of  terming  any  poetical  description,  us  that 
of  a  battle  or  storm,  an  imilution  of.  the  object  describijd.  We 
may  hideed  apply  this  term  to  a  mock  engagement  in  military 
tactics,  or  the  mechanical  exhibition  of  a  storm  on  the  stage; 
or,  as  the  author  observes  with  great  beauty  of  illustration, 

**  Things  may  become  imitative  f)f  things ;  actions  of  a<;tions , 
and  conceptions  of  conceptions.  Thus  may  the  gardener,  by  form- 
ifig  oae  slope  6r  hollow  in  his  grounds  imitate  another ;  and  the 
actor  by  one  action  or  gesture  be  strictly  said  to  imitate  another. 
In  the  works  of  every  Ktiodern  poet,  however  original  in  his  thoughts, 
^  may  find  standing  proofs  of  one  conception  being  rendered  imi- 
tative of  another.'*     P,  16. 

From  this  distinction  the  author  proceeds  to  shew. in  what 
sense  poetry  is  said  to  be  an  imitative  art;  thence  ingeniously 
^cAicing  the  principles  on  which  his  whole  reasonmg  is  built^ 
justifying  his  explanation  by  the  authority  of 

**  Plato  and  Cicero,  who  in  being  the  fathers  of  Greek  and 
^oman  criticism^  ^aye  a  direction  to  ancient  critical  opinion  ;  tliey 
substantiate  in  the  most  full  and  explicit  manner  the  explanation 
^eady  offered  of  that  venerable  principle  in  the  philosophy  of  the 
*^itte  Arts,  the  authority  of  which,  in  point  of  time,  may  be  pro- 
^unced  coeval  with  the  origin  of  criticism.*'     P.  2J. 

^  With  Section  I.  the  Inquiry  properly  commences.  This  divi* 
SK)n  of  the  subject  is  consequently  devoted  to  the  consideration 
of  the  '•  historical  incidents."  In  the  four  chapters  which  con- 
stitute this  portion  of  his  work,  the  author  successively  considers 
^^e  licences  which  may  be  taken  by  the  poet,  in  deviating  from 
historical  truth,  in  the  different  species  of  composition  into 
^Uch  he  divides  epic  and  dramatic  poetry ;  viz.  the  historical, 
f"C  romantic,  and  the  poetical  or  pure.  In  the  course  of  this 
investigation,  the  author  clearly  decides,  that  the  separate  pro* 
vtnces  of  truth  and  fictiou  are  not  to  be  confounded  in  the  histo- 
rical 
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rkral  add  romantic  poetry ;  that  the  former  rejects  fiction  from  its 
composition,  as  the  latter  disclaims  an  alliance  with  truth.  These 
pOi>itions  he  illustrates  with  great  force  and  ingenuity  of  reason- 
ing, and  exemplifies  b^  an  appeal  to  the  practice  of  the  prin- 
cipal writers  who  have  cultivated  both  species  of  composition, 
in  the  higher  walks  of  the  art,  the  epic  as  well  as  dramatic^  he 
next  investigates  how  far  marvellous  imagery  may  be  blended 
with  historical  truth  ;  ascertaining  the  proportion  of  each  vHiich. 
is  necessary  to  bring  out  the  plenary  effect  of  the  piece.  As 
a  specimen  of  the  justice  of  his  decisions  on  these  interesting 
^iiestions^  we  subjoin  his  opinion  on  the  most  important  of  the 
points  discussed^  relative  to  the  choice  of  a  subject  for  epical 

i>oetry. 

» 

**  Tliat  intervening  point  in  the  history  of  any  people  between 
the  suppression  of  fabulous  narration,  and  the  establishment  of  aur 
thentick  record,  when  the  mind  is  suspended  between  reason  and 
credulity,  seetns  to  be  the  most  promising  period  from  which  a  poet 
is  likely  to  be  furnished  with  such  a  subject.  As  this  is  a  period 
which  must  be  necessarily  semi-barbarous,  it  is  not  only  freed  from 
the  restraint  of  that  affectation  and  refinement  in  manners  which 
are  so  incompatible  with  the  general  nature  pf  the  -higher  poetry, 
but  it  seems  most  calculated  to  produce  tho^  important  and  daring 
exploits,  which  are  best  adapted  to  a  species  of  composition  pro- 
fessedly hepoical.  And  as  the  character  of  isuch  a  period  is  that 
of  being  credulous,  it  must  receive  from  this  circumstance  such  a 
tincture  of  superstition,  as  will  give  it  a  connexion  with  those  su- 
pernatural agents,  and  that  marvellous  imagery,  which  add  so 
much  to  our  delight,  by  blending  with  that  emotion  a  mixture  of 
admiration.  In  the  consideration  of  the  antiquity  of  such  a  sub- 
ject is  included  all  that  sacred  awe  which  the  mind  feels  in  recurring 
to  times  that  are  past,  all  that  solemn  delight  which  it  experiences 
in  contemplating  the  venerable  interest  tlmt  surrounds  and  rests 
over  human  grandeur  in  its  decline."     P.  77. " , 

Among  the  subjects  thus  ably  handled  in  the  section  befoi^ 
us  we  distinguish  Uie  defence  of  Lucfin's  *'  Pharsalia**  from  the 
censure  of  lasso  and  Voltaire,  p.  43;  the  solution  of  the  ques- 
tion agitated  by  Tasso,  on  the  propriety  of  founding  an  epic 
poem  On  a  fictitious  story,  p.  63;  and  the  new  and  ingenious 
investigation  of  the  causes  which  render  pity  and  tenor  the 
proper  end  of  dramatic  compositions  of  the  higher  kind,  p.  105. 

In  Section  II.  the  author  considers  the  licences  indulged  to  the 
)>oet  ill  the  use  and  management  of  **  marvellous  incidents." 
Jn  the  four  t  hnpters  into  %\hich  it  is  divided  he  examines  the  pro-  . 
priety  of  cniployhig  preternatural  agents  and  marvellous  machi- 
nery in  llie  different  species  of  composition  into  which  he  di- 
%idei>  the  epic  and  dramatic  poetry.     This   licence  he  fully  <:on- 
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frawto  the  romantic  poet,  but  wholly  denied  to  the  historical; 
supporting  his  decisions,  as  usi^al,  by  arguments  drawn  from  the 
constitution  of  poetry,  and  illustrating  them  by  examples  selected 
from  the  most  admired  \\H)rks.  In  the  pure  epos,  he  decides  on 
the  necessity  of  employing  the  celestial  interference  to  forward 
die  main  incidents  of  the  poem;  determining  the  peculiar  agents 
whose  ministi-ation  should  be  resorted  to,  and  the  times  and 
manner  in  which  they  should  be  employed.  Various  subjects  of 
interest  and  importance  arise  in  the  course  of  this  investigation^ 
^hich  are  discussed  with  the  author's  usual  ability  aiid  success. 
We  commend  particularly  to  notice  the  investigation  of  the 
proper  end  of  romantic  poetry,  which  Mr.  Vigors  pronounces 
to  be-^he  production  of  surprise  and  admiration,  p.  127>  See. 
To  this  striking  and  original  inquiry  we  may  add  the  author*s 
vhidication  of  the  marvellous  imagery  of  Tasso's  "  GeruFalemme 
Liberata,"  and  Shakspeare's  '*  Midsummer  Night's  Dream/ 
pp-  i7!^*  219.  together  with  the  exempli6cation  of  his  rules  on 
<lramatic  machinery,  drawn  from  the  tragedy  of  ^'  Macbeth.** 
P«  2,S2.  From  a  critical  analysis  of  the  train  of  incidents  in  this 
drama  Mr.  V.  has  undertaken  to  prove,  and,  we  are  of  opinion, 
has  completely  established,  that  while  the  supernatural  agencj 
employed  in  this  drama, 

.  **  Iioparts  more  intrigue  to  the  plot  and  greater  interest  to  the 
story,  the  natural  train  of  tlie  incidents,  as  consisting  of  events 
arising  out  of  each  other  by  means  probable  or  necessary,  is  not 
disturbed  or  impeded.* '-r**  The  witches,"  he  clearly  demonstrates, 
**  perform  nothing  themselves,  they  advise  nothing  to  be  undet- 
^Ken,  and  afford  no  aid  in  any  thin^  that  is  purposed,  which  at  all 
contributes  to  advance  or  retard  the  action.  The  magical  rites 
^hich  they  employ,  and  the  obscure  propliecies  which  they  utter, 
^»ve  no  direct  tendency  of  this   kind."     P,  235. 

Section  HI.  is  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  "  arrange- 
ment or  economy"  of  poetical  composition.   In  the  four  chapters 
which  compose  this  section,  the  author  investigates  and  explains, 
^  order,  the  peculiar  species  of  plan  which  is  adapted  to  the 
l^tical  and  historical  epos,  and  to  the  drama  and  romantic  epos, 
fte  pure  epic  poetry  he  leaves  standing  upon  the  commanding 
gfound  which  has  been  pre-occupied  by  Aristotle ;  but  justifies 
the  great  critic's  principles  by  a  variety  of  arguments  and  illus- 
trations y\  hich  are  wholly  bis  own.     To  the  historical  poet  he 
cputirms  the  right  of  following  the  natural  order  of  the  events  in 
'*^  siQry ;  ai)d  emancipates  the  dramatic  poet  from  the  necessity 
?•  observing  the  iinities  of  lime  and  place.     H  is  illustration  of 
^^  liian  of  ibe  romantic  epos,  and  defence  of  Ariosto's  ecp- 
^**^^j  merit  particular  (rousideration,  as  being  not  less  ingenious 

than 
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than  new.  The  subject  of  investigation  which  may  he  distin- 
guished in  the  present  section^  as  claiming  our  attention,  are^  the 
elaborate  vindication  of  the  unity  of  "  the  Iliad,"  p.  265;  ^nd 
the  ingenious  iUustralion  and  defence  of  the  plan  of  "  the  Phaiv 
salia,"  p.  291*  The  Mildness  and  irregularity  of  Ariosto  seeoi 
to  have  hitherto  baffled  all  art  and  ingenuity  to  reduce  his  plan 
to  order,  or  account  for  it  on  principle.  'J1ie  multiplicity  of  the 
action,  which  comprises  the  achievements  not  only  '*  of  many 
heroes,  but  of  many  heroines ;"  the  variety  and  abruptness ,  of 
the  transitions,  by  which  he  shifts  and  interchanges  his  subject, 
through  remote  lesions  and  unexpected  events ;  the  extensivene&l 
and  intricacy  of  the  story,  which  embraces  many  subjects  auc) 
episodef,  are  apparently  at  variance  with  all  order  and  rulc» 
Yet  tlirough  this  labyrinth  of  perplexity  the  ingenious  autiior 
furnishes  us  viih  a  clue,  and  guides  us  to  an  elevation  from 
whence  the  mystery  of  its  involution  is  directly  revealed.  Having 
shewn,  from  an  examination  of  the  materials  which  enter  into 
the  composition  of  romantic  poetry,  couipured  with  the  peculiar 
end  which  that  poetry  is  intended  to  excite,  that  an  episodical 
plan,  as  best  calculated  to  excite  our  surprise  and  admiration,  is 
best  adapted  to  secure  that  end;  he  thence  unfolds  the  peculiiH* 
artifice  of  Ariosto's  fable,  which  he  iinally  verities  by  that  poet*s. 
authority,  and  exemplilies  from  his  work,  l^ehcld  from  the  com- 
mandmg  point  of  view  which  Mr.  V^igors  occupies,  this  vast 
and  unmanageable  subject  i^now  easily  taken  in: 

^*  The  subject  of  tliis  poem,  independent  of  its  being  tripartite, 
embraces  a  number  of  subordinate  episodes,  and  admits  a  variety 
of  principal  characters.  The  great  action  of  the  work  whiclv 
gives  the  name  and  qualities  of  an  epick  fable  to  the  composition,^ 
is  the  invasion  of  France  by  the  Moors,  and  their  subsequent  ex- 
pulsion from  the  dominions  of  Charlemagne.  Independent  of  this 
main  action  it  includes  the  phrensy  of  Orlando,  and  the  loves  of 
Ruggiero  and  Bradamante ;  the  former  of  which  imparts  a  title,  as 
the  latter  marks  out  the  extent  of  the  subject.  Each  of  those' 
principal  parts,  into  which  the  subject  is  thus  distributed,  contri- 
butes its  proportion  of  that  effect  which  promotes  the  general  end 
of  the  production  as  marvellous.  Every  scene  in  which  the  action 
is  laid  forms  some  compartment  in  the  region  of  fanciful  wonders. 
We  find  ourselves  transported  through  all,  as  it  were  by  enchant- 
ment, and  in  passing  through  all,  find  an  unabated  exercise  for 
our  surprise  and  admiration."     P.  333. 

Proposing  the  example  of  Ariosto's  ^'  Orlando  Furioso'*  as  a 
perfect  model  of  the  romantic  epos,  Mr.  Vigors  reduces  the  arti- 
fice of  his  plan  to  three  principles,  which  he  terms  the  prominency 
and  the  contexture  of  the  action,  and  the  unity  of  place.  From  the 
first  he  evinces  that  Ariosto  has  secured  to  his  subject  the  effect 

of 
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of  an  action  wliichls  one  and  entire,  by  keeping  only  one  part  of 
his  triple  action  predominant  at  a  time,  introducing  the  other 
parts  as  episodes,  and  in  a  subordinate  form.  From  th^  second 
he  shews,  that  the  poet  has  attained  the  effect  of  a  subject  \ihich 
is  undivided  and  whole,  by  introducing  each  part  in  a  subordinate 
and  episodical  form,  previously  to  giving  it  a  predominance,  and 
nvdktng  it  the  jnain  action  of  the  poem.  By  a  happy  application  of 
the  third,  l)e  demonstrates  that  Ariosto  has  chostn  certain  places 
as  **  rallying  points,"  to  which  lie  successively  conducts  his 
Iwroes;  and  has  thus  fixed  a  centre  to  whith  our  interest  is  at- 
tracted, and  from  whence  the  whole  order  of  the  system  is  again 
bdield  to  circulate,  when  the  poet  commands  it  to  move.  A  plan 
thus  artificial  in  the  structure,  yet  apposite  in  the  design,  the  in- 
genioas  author  clearly  identifies  in  the  "  Orlando''  of  Ariosto ; 
and  establishes  his  various  positions  by  the  conduct  of  the  poem^ 
confirmed  by  the  express  admission  of  the  poet  himself. 

Section  iV.  is  dedicated  to  the  consideration  of  *^  the  manners 
and  characters"  ^f  poetry.     In  the  course  of  this  part  of  the 
work,  die  author  investigates  the  hcences  which  may  be  taken 
>vith  ethical  propriety,^  in  the  delineation  of  nature,  and  descrip- 
tion  of  the  agents  introduced  into  the  poem.     This  section  admits 
of  no  subdivision ;  the  different  compositions,  into  which  poetry 
is  divided,  requiring  no  diversity  in  the  characters,  they  are  con- 
sequently-not  made  the  subject  of  separate  investigation  in  each. 
We  are  still  afforded  the  opportunity  of  discharging  the, same, 
grateful  part  of  commendation,  as   in   the   preceding  inquiiy. 
In  the  course  of  this  section  the  famous  position  of  Corueille 
sad  Aletastasio,  on  the  necessity  of  moral  excellence  to  the  per- 
fection of  poetical  chafracters,  is  examined  and  refuted,  in  aa 
anaUsis  of  the  subject  of  Corneilie's  *^  Polyeucte,"  p.  ^h'o,     A 
solution  is  likewise  given  to  that  poetical  paradox,  the  character 
^^  (Edipus  ;  which  is  observed,  with  all  its  moral  imperfection, 
to  move  our  pity  and  excite  our  terror,  p.  374.     But  we  distin* 
$»ish,  with  peculiar  approbation,  the  analysis  and  defence  of  the 
<^haracter  of  Hamlet/  p.  37 7 •     Were  we  to  select  from  the  va- 
rious matter  of  the  ingenious  volume  before  us  the  most  favour* 
able  specimen  of  the  author's  critical  talents,  on  this  part  of 
*.'  the. -.Inquiry"  our  choice  would  decidedly  rest.     Other  parts  of 
the  investigation  may  be  perhaps  as  ingenious;  but  none,  incon- 
testably,  is  equally  ingenious  and  true.     On  this  the  author  has 
put  forth  ail  his  powers.     In  managing  the  subject,  he  exhibits 
a  delicacy  of  feeling  and  profoundnciis  of  thinking,  which  ar^ 
rarely  united  in  the  same  mind.     The  character  of  ilamlet  has 
found  a  formidable  opponent  in  Dr.  Johnson,  who,  from  mis- 
conceiving tlie  views  and  objects  of*  the  extraordmary  author  by 
ihom  it  wtis  delineated,  has  magnified  tlie  imaginary  blemishes 
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by  which  it  is  tarnished^  so  as  to  cast  a  shade  over  tde  beadtraai 
of  the  drama.  If  we  grant  this  objector's  principles^  we  shall 
lind  it  difficult  to  resist  his  conclusions.  But  the  cause  of  iiaturey 
and  of  Shakspeare,  finds  a  successful  advocate  ii>  Mr«  VigoFs# 
]3y  penetrating  into  the  very  purposes  of  ti»e  poet's  inind,  he  kas 
discovered  the  secret  of  that  magic  by  which  our  interest  is  en-* 
chained  in  witnessing  this  extraordinary  display  of  his  art.  ^Fhe 
spell  by  which  our  senses  were  bound  up  being  dissolved^  th^ 
vision  dissipates,  and  the  whole  secret  of  tUe  enchantment  kr 
revealed.  It  is  the  critic's  object  to  prove  Hamlet  involved  in  a 
state  of  deep  and  settled  melancholy ;  that  state  of  estrangenventr 
and  depression  into  which  those  minds  which  are  cast  in  a  tiuer 
moi^ld  are  frequently  thrown^  when  their  franiejs  shaken  by  some 
unnatural  and  disastrous  event.  The  poet>  he  contends^  in  deli- 
neating this  chancter^  has  undertaken  to  depict  the  human  mind 
in  that  state  of  keen  and  anguished  sensibility,  which  trembles 
on  the  verge  of  unconscious  incoherent  insanity.  He  thus  ex* 
liibits  it  in  that  state  of  estrangement^  which  proceeds  less  from 
the  disorder  of  the  organic  system  than  the  derangement  of  tbe 
surrounding  objects,  by  Mhich  it  is  overwhelmed  and  pressed 
down;  that  state  in  which  the  intellectual  lamp  bums  vividlyj 
but  is  oppressed  by  the  thickness  of  the  vapour  in  which  it  is  in- 
volved. Every  symptom  of  this  mental  disorder  the  critic  traces 
in  the  delineation  of  Shakspcare,  and  conlinns  by  an  appeal  to 
the  authority  of  Burton,  the  anatomist  of  melanclK>ly.  From 
this  just  appreciation  of  the  poet's  object,  he  deduces  the  justi- 
fication of  the  character,  and  perfect  defence  of  the  play. 

**  Every  symptom,"  says  Mr.  V.  "  of  diis  unfortunate  malady 
has  been  sliewn  to  hold  a  place  in  his  mind  ;  and  many,  if  not  ally 
of  Uie  predominant  traits  in  his  character  could  not  be  accounted 
for,  unless  in  the  supposition  of  a  partial  mental  estrangement* 
The  portraiture  indeed  which  the  poet  has  exhibited  of  the  melan- 
choly mind,  that  "  sea  of  troubles,"  appears  to  me  in  everylrespect 
perfect:  perfect  in  all  its  shades  and  in  all  its  diversities ;  whether 
he  meant  to  display  it  with  the  calm  surface,  and  dark  ainl  settled 
gloom  of  despondence ;  or  to  arouse  it  into  the  wild  tumults^  and 
Irensied  turbulence  of  agitation."     P.  40i  • 

To  the  common  objections  to  some  incidents  in  this  interest- 
ing drama  he  offers  the  following  reply: — 

"  Two  of  the  most  general  and  most  formidable  oliyectrons  t6 
^e  character  of  Hajnlet,  are  his  sudden  murder  of  Polonius,  and 
what  has  been  termed  his  **  useless  and  wanton  cruelty*'  to  Ophe- 
lia. The  former  of  these  circumstances  has  been  accounted  for 
above :  it  arises  from  his  rashness  of  disposition  suddenly  urged 
liito  this  errour  by  his  mistaking  the  courtier  for  the  king.     Witli' 

respect 
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reject  to  the -latter  objection,  which  has  been  nb  slight  favourite 
among  criticks,  I  can  offer  no  better  apology  than  a  denial  of  the 
fact  I  have  carefully  considerjed  every  expression  and  every  ac- 
tion of  his  toward  Ophelia,  and  I  cannot  trace  the  slightest  mark 
of  cruelty,  or  unkindness.  Neither  can  we  draw  such  a  conclu- 
sion from  the  impressions  which  his  conduct  leaves  upon  her 
mind.  Although  she  expresses  herself  **  most  deject  and  wretched,'* 
her  sorrow  proceeds  not  from  her  being  sensible  of  unkindness  from 
him,  but  from  her  witnessing  the  estrangement  of  his  reasons 
from  her  perceiving 

**  his  noble  mind  overthrown  r 
-his  noble  and  most  sovereign  reason, 


Like  sweet  bells  jangled,  out  of  tune  and  harsh, 

^  Had  she  felt  any  cause  of  complaint  towards  him,  she  surely  would 
have  betrayed  it,  at  the  mon^ent^  when  her  own  wandering  of 
miod  exposed  her  most  secret  sentiments.  But  not  a  word  of  ac* 
cusation  does  she  utter  against  liim.  Her  loss  of  reason  in  fact 
arises  from  her  father's  death,  and  on  him  alone  her  thoughts  ap- 
pear to  be  fixed.  In  the  scene  between  these  unfortuiiate  lovers^ 
where  she  returns  him  bis  "  rena/embraiices/'  which  I  suppose  to 
he  that  on  which  tbe  accusation  of  cruelty  is  founded,  his  words 
are  meant  to  bear  the  appearance  of  insanity;  and  that  they  leave 
such  an  impression  on  lier  mind  is  evident  from  her  observations 
throughout  the  scene.  But  even  had  he  treated  lier  with  some 
degree  of  harshness,  it  would  not  have  been  difficult  to  account 
[or,  and  to  excuse  his  conduct^  It  would  have  been  considered 
m  a  great  measure  provoked  by  herself:  by  her  returning  his  let- 
teraso  causelessly  and  capriciously ;  by  her  joining  in  the  general 
plot  against  him,  and  consenting  to  become  a  spy  upon  his  senti- 
u^ents;  and  particularly  by  her  doing  so  at  a  moment  when  his 
*>piluon  of  the  sex  had  fallen  to  the  lowest  ebb,  from  the  degrading 
conduct  of  his  mother."     P.  395. 

In  Section  V.  the  author  considers,  in  the  bst  place,  ''  the 
language  and  sentiments"  of  poetical  composition.  Two  chap- 
ters compose  this  section ;  in  which  he  investigates  the  licences,, 
^hich  may  be  taken  by  the  poet^  in  deviating  from  the  strictness 
of  grammatical  and  rhetorical  rules.  We  have  hitherto  beheld 
the  author  taking  those  comprehensive  vie\vs>  which  embrace  the 
^^e  commanding  parts  of  the  subject  of  poetry ;  we  now  behold 
«im  displaying  that  minute  accuracy,  which  descends  to  the  con- 
SKieration  of  verbal  ulcetiej.  In  the  course  of  this  cm  ious  in- 
vestigation, the  authoi''  sustains  the  higb  character,  winch  he  has 
hitherto  supported.  All  those  verbal  inaccuracies  which  please 
oy  some  grace  in  tiie  expression,  though  transgressing  critical 
'wle,are  justitied  by  the  authority  of  the  purest  writers,  ancient 
^  modern,  and  illustrated  by  examples  carefully  selecli^d  frota 
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the  vast  range  of  ancient  and  modern  literature.  Each  anotnaly 
IS  resolved  into  its  first  principles^  and  the  source  of  the  pleasure 
M'hich  it  imparts  is  ingeniously  explored' and  revealed.  It  is  not 
possible  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  art  which  is  displayed  in  thi^ 
minute  and  laborious  investigation^  unless  by  ample  extracts  ad« 
duced  from  the  M'ork  itself.  In  the  first  chapter,  the  author 
considers  the  licences  which  may  be  taken  by  the  poet^  in  the 
choice^  the  structure,  and  metrical  disposition  oi  the  m  ords.  On 
the  licence  of  converting  an  adjective  into  a  substantive,  be  deli* 
vers  himself  in  the  following  terms  :-— 

^'  This  h'cence  imparts  an  expressive  grace  to  poetical  language 
by  conspicuously  marking  out  the  distinguishing  <|uality  in  any  ob» 
iect. 

* 


«c 


£  pria  ch*  essi  apran  gli  occhi  al  bel  serent> 
Di  questa  luce^ 


^  Di  due  ciglia  11  bel  serenom 

^  II  falso  ddce  del  mundo. 

•^  The  swfet  of  life.      ' 

**  Pleruroque  perpurum  tonantes 
£git  equos  volucremque  currum* 

**  Tu  cum  parentis  regna  per  arduum 
Cohors  Gigantum  scanderet  iippia* 

**  Per  ccbH  ccerula. 

"  The  sapphire,  blue 
As  the  clear  azure  of  a  sunny  day. 

t 

*•  And  through  the  palpable  oi^CMre  find  ou^ 
Jlis  uncouth  way,  or  spread  his  airy  flight 
Over  the  vast  abrupU 


HesiooL' 

Tas90» 

Metastasio. 

Petrarca*' 

Par.  Lost. 

Horat 

Id. 

LucreU 

t 

•  •  • 

Psychek 


Par.' Lost*  •» 


"  With  lonely  .steps  to  tread 
The  unfounded  deep^  and  through  the  void  immense. 


I   i-» 


lb. 


<*.  Magnum  per  inane* 


Virgil. 


«*  In  the  first  of  these  examples  the  reader  immediately  perceive^ 
that  the  quality  of  the  objects  is  more  striking  than  the  objects 
themselves,  and  is  therefore  appropriately  substituted  for  them  i 

in 
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]n  the  1^  the  objects  themselves  are  fndLstinct  while  tire  qunlity  is 
conspicuous.  The  nature  of  tlie  firrarament  itself  we  cannot  wdl 
ascertain,  but  we  readily  distiuguish  its  azure  colour,  its  clearness^ 
or  its  obscurity.  We  therefore  naturally,  and  justly,  substitute  the 
adjective  expressing  this  quality  fot  the  substantive  expressing  tli'j 
Object.''    P.4.26- 

In  the  second  chapter,  the  autbof  investigates  the  rfietoi  icirl 
licences,  as  they  regard  the  signitication  ot*  the  words^  the  signiii- 
cation  of  sentences,  and  the  construction  of  sentences.  Ad  Hliis- 
trative  of  this  part  of  his  subjt'Ct,  we  subjoin  his  remarks  on  the 
figure  Synecdochei  by  which  the  speciea  is  substituted  for  the 
genus, 

"  This  lioence  of  employiag  a  particular  term  to  deftotc  a  more 
general  one  is  among  the  most  striking  liberties  which  the  po  jt 
takes  with  his  language.  He  thus  creates  the  most  distinct  image 
of  the  object  which  he  means  to  represent,  and  brings  it  home  im- 
xnedtately  to  our  observation.  Almost  all  our  first  ideas  are  de. 
rived  from  the  presentation  of  particular  or  individual  objects  to 
the  senses:  they  are  consequently  more  distinct  and  clear,  in  being 
more  simple  and  more  sensible,^  than  those  which  are  reduced  to  a 
general  and  complex  form  by  a  mental  operation.  When  the  poet 
therefore  substitutes  a  particular  for  an  abstract  term,  he  paints  the 
object  in  its  truest  and  most  vivid  colours,  in  appealing  directly  to 
^be  senses.  Our  ideas  of  the  colour  of  a  rose,  are  more  exactly 
defined  than  our  ^general  ideas  of  redness.  The  expression,  rost/ 
fagered  morn  ♦,  therefore,  substituted  tor  red  fingered^  not  only 
*^ds  to  our  gratification  by  presenting  us  with  a  delicate  and  beau- 
t*W  object,  but  impresses  us  with  the  most  distinct  and  accurate 
v»ew  of  the  image  which  the  poet  means  to  pourtray.  The  terms 
foit  and  lUy^  substituted  for  the  red  and  pale  colour  of  the  Com- 
pfeiion  possesses  the  same  eiFect.**    P.  514. 

Having  entered  thus  minutely  into  the  detail  of  the  autlior's 
fnquiry,  it  now  merely  remains  that  we  should  |xiss  a  suniniary 
judgment  upon  the  work.  With  little  hesitation  do  we  pronounce 
jt  the  production  of  a  mind,  which  is  elegantly  turned,  and  highly 
iniproved  ;  which  is  not  less  distinu^uished  by  the  accuracy  of  its 
"Incrimination,  than  the  comprehensiveness  of  its  views.  By 
enlarging  the  limits  of  that  art,  which  the  author  lias  so  highly 
cultivated,  he  has  drawn  wilhin  its  circle  the  murvellous'crealions 
<^f  the  poet.  It  would  be  detracting  from  his  praise  to  place  him 
Merely  at  the  head  of  the  comnievilators  of  bhakspeare,  having 
proved  himself  the  most  successful  advocate  of  nature  and  of 
fancy.    We  are  indeed  of  opinion,  that  the  critical  catalogue  of 


*  Aristot.     Rhetoric,  Lib.  Ill,  cap.  ii. 
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any  library  wonld  be  defective  ^hich  wanted  this  iiigenioos  tC^ 
liime  ;  and  that  the  furnisher  eveitf  of  a  book- case,  in  omitting  iff 
M  ouid  convey  no  ideai  of  the  exfeumveness  of  his  readings  or  th# 
justness  of  his  taste. 

l^hat  we  expect  to  see  every  maxim  of  tlie  critic  pass  into  » 
law,  to  which  the  public  wilt  yield  its  assent^  or  the  poet  extend- 
bis  acquiescence,  we  are  far^froni  asdertit^.  In  many  of  the  p6« 
sitions  which  he  has  laboured  to  establish,  there. wiU  bereadens 
found  to  think  for  themselves,  and  disposed  to  form  conclusions 
different  from  those  which  he  has  so  ably  maintained.  However 
impregnable  we  may  l)elieve  him  on  tde  subject  of  '^  Hamhet," 
the  plan  of  **  Orlando  Iniriosb,"^  and  the  madiinery  of  the  *'  Mid« 
summer  Night's  Drean^,'*  will,  we  fear,  be  still  considered  inde- 
fensible, after  all  that  he  has  advanced  in  tk^ir  behalf.  Opinioiv 
may  be  likewise  divided  on  the  ineqjuality  of  the  style  ol  the  au** 
thor's  work,  as  exhibiting  some  obscuritiear  to,  be  cleared  away, 
some  redundancies  to  be  pruned,  and  some  asperities  to  be  iioft* 
ened  dow  n.  But  this  objection,  if  made,  must  be  ui^d  witb 
great  limitations.  Innumerable  passages  occui*,  in  which  th« 
beauty  of  the  setvtiment  is  equalled  by  the  felicjty  of  the  dictionw 
As  some  corrective  of  the  *^  faint  praise"  which  we  may  be  now 
tjiought  to  convey,  we.  select  the  following  pabsage^  which  ap- 
pears to  us  eminently  beautiful,  not  merely  on  account  of  the 
knowledge  of  natare  which  it  displays,  but  the  variety  of  the  ex- 
pression, and  the  justness  of  the  allusion,  in  which  it  is  conveyed!. 
The  author  is  employed  in  vindicating  the  mixed  inetapliors  used 
in  Macbeth,  after  perpetrating  the  murder  of  Duncan,  which 
Tiave  been  frequently  censured. 

*'  He  issues  forth  from  the  chamber  where  he  has  murdered  bin 
sovereign  and  his  benefactor,  with  a  full  consciousness  of  the  atro-. 
city  of  the  crimq.  His  mind  not  as  yet  fully  depraved,  is  haunted; 
by  the  image  of  horrour  wliich  he  there  surveyed,  and  he  endea- 
vours by  employing  his  thoughts  on  indifferent  subjects  to  escape^ 
the  scene  of  terrour  which  still  floats  before  his  senses.  How 
often,  when  pursued  by  any  distressing  remembrance,-  do  we  fly  ta 
.the  same  refuge,  and  endeavour  to  divert  our  thoughts  from  tlie 
subject  of  our  concern,  into  a  more  pleasing,  or  at  least  an  indct^ 
ferent,  channel !  How  often,  when  presented  with  an  image  of  fear 
or  terrour,  do  we  cling  to  any  object  which  may  withhold  us,  for  s 
moment,  from  the  vortex  of  apprehension  that  would  absorb  usi 
This  is  the  refuge  to  which  the  mind  in  a  state  of  distraction  iuu« 
formly  resorts :  it  seeks  to  fly  away  from  the  sense  of  its  miseries, 
by  pursuing  a  thousand  incoherent  fantasies. 

**  Better  I  were  distract ;  \j5a\^$  Gloucester^ 
So  should  my  thoughts  be  severed  from  my  griefs; 


On  the  Com  Laws.  If  5f 

And  tjooesy  by  xvron^  inidginationSf  lose 

The  knowledge  of  thenueTves,  King  Lear.^ 

^*  It  seems  as  if  the  wounded  imagination  fondly  hoped  by  the 
impetuosity  of  its  flight  to  outstrip  the  anguish  that  rankles  in  the 
remembrance.  In  the  precipitation  of  its  progress  it  seeks  for 
means  more  suited  to  the  velocity  of  its  desires  than  its  commoa 
movements ;  it  calls  out  for  *  the  wings  of  a  dove  that  it  may  flee 
away,  and  be  at  rest* "     P.  529. 

Oo  the  wbole^  we  accept  the  worki  and  we  recommend  it,  as 
the  production  of  a  professed  apologist  of  poetry,  from  whose 
decisions  the  severer  reader  will  deem  it  necessary  to  deduct 
something,  on  the  score  of  tlie  allowances  to  be  made  for  a  pro« 
fessed  admirer.  In  that  happy  mean  in  which  nature  has  deter-r 
mmed  (not  merely  in  arts  of  utility,  but  of  ornament  and  design; 
ifi  criticism  as  well  as  religion  and  jurisprudence)  that  vacillating 
iopinion  shall  ultimately  settle  by  balancing  between  extremes,  it 
forms  a  just  counterpoise  to  the  works  of  those  formal  artists 
who  would  bind  up  art  in  the  fetters  of  science.  The  tendency 
"^critical  dogmatism  towards  this  point,  as  it  must  have  struck 
the  observation,  must  have  pained  the  sensibility  of  every  person 
of  taste.  We  therefore  baiC  the  author's  labours^  as  opposing  a 
hvrier,if  Hot  to  withstand  the  progress,  yet  to  arrest  the  tendency, 
^  this  evil,  which,  if  left  unopposed,  must  ultimately  terroinatjS 
10  extinguishing  the  true  spirit  of  poetry  among  us,,  and  in  de- 
^oj^og  our  relish  for  the  irregular  beauties  of  our  inimitable 
bards. 


»^*" 


Art.  IL  A  Letter  on  the  Corn  Latps,  by  the  Earl  of  Lau^ 
derdale. 

The  Speech  of  the  Right  Han.  George  Rose  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  on  the  5ih  of  May,  i8l4,  en  the  Subject  of  the 
Corn  Laws. 

Observations  on  the  Effects  of  the  Cofn  Laws,  and  of  Of,  rise, 

,  and  fall  in  the  Price  of  Corn  on  the  ^£riculture  and  general 

Wealth  of  the  Country.    By  the  Rev.  T.  R.  Malthus. 

1814. 

* 

No  subject  at  once  so  interesting  and  so  complicated  hds  at 
%y  time  engaged  the  attention  of  the  legislature  and  of  the* 
country  at  large  as  thtLt  of  the  Corn  Laws.  It  has  become  in-^ 
yolved  not  only  from  the  nature  of  the  Corn  Trade  itself,  which 
^  Emitted  by  alt  to  have  something  peculiar  in  it,  but  also  from 
.  ^Qonoierous  interest^  which  come  in  competition  vnth.  ^  Vxv^ 
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state  of  agriculture,  and  particularly  from  the' constant  agitatrorr 
of  k  \\\'  paHianient,  and  the  innumerable  Iaw9  and  orders  it* 
council  which  have  beiji  issued,  for  regulating  the  supply  of 
grain.  The  passioiis  of  men,  too,  have  contributed  greatly  tot 
darken  the  progress  of  every  discission  on  Corn  bills ;  and  go- 
vernment lias  ou  sever;^r  occasions  been,  in  th«  first  place,  com- 
peikd  to  institute  inquiry,  and  afterwards  to  yield  to  clamour 
rather  tlran  to  evidence,  and  to  kgalate  in  obedience  to  th^ 
|)eoj)Ie  rather  than  for  their  good. 

\Ve  have  said  it  i?<  generally  admittett  that  the  Com  Trade  ba» 
siomethhig  ptx'trlifw  in  it.  We  hokl  this  opinion,  howerer,  not 
in  tlie  sense  of  Vh.  Sinilb,  for  it  strike*  ns  that  in  the  point  m 
whicb  he  rejinrcfed  the  conmierre  of  com  as  sid  generis  thsrt 
great  x^riter  was  completely  mistaken,  but  simply  as  it  is  coii- 
iiected  >Tith  the  means  of  supplying  that  article,  and  with  ihe 
absolute  necessity  of  a  certain  quantity  being  procured  to  meet 
the  wants  of  the  coiintr}.  We  sliail  explain  thi»  view  of  the 
matter  by  a  reference  to»  other  comnwdities. — It  is  weltknow» 
lliatthe  qfwntilj  of  most  articles  which  pre  brought  to  market,* 
as  it  depend.^  nearly  dtogether  on  the  capital  enT|3loyccJ  in  their 
production,  can  be  suited  with  a  great  degree  of  exactness  to 
the  demand.  If  too  little  be  bro»(«5ht  forward  this  year,  the  bigb 
l)rofit  which  is  gained  WtW  sccmea  plentiful  supply  tbe  next;  and 
if  too  much  has  been  produced*,  the  loss  which  i»  austaineci^^ilt' 
teach*  the  manufacturer  or  merchant  to  direct  a-  port  of  bis  capi-, 
fal  to  a  more  profitable  spccrdatioit.  Tht?  demand  likewise  \\\ 
a  great  measure  suits  itself  to  the  supply.  U  too  little  musliii' 
bo  manufactured,  the  price  will  rise,  other  dresses  will  in  part 
be  substitiiPed,  and  many  of  the  coijsnaiers  will  defer  llieir  pur- 
cha^€  untiJ  the  price  decline :  on  tlie  contrary,  should  too^  niucU 
Be  made,  the  fall  of  price  will  increase  the  number  of  purchasers 
and  consequently  augment  the  consumption- 

fn  neither  of  these  ways  can  the  svipply  a«id  demand  for  corn 
be  easily  accommodated  to  each  other.  The  quantity  of  grain, 
though  in  a  course  of  lime  it  may  be  regulated  by  the  dcniand,. 
depends  alsc»  on  the  seasons.  If  enough  be  raised  in  an  ordi- 
irary  year,  there  iMUst  be  aa  overplus  ia  a  very  genid  season,  anrf 
a  deficiency  in  one  that  it*  unproductive.  The  supply  i»  wof  de- 
pendent on  tlie  qtiantify  of  agricultural  capital  alone,  but  also  ork. 
many  fortuitous  circumstances.  Nor  does  the  demand  s*o  rea- 
dily, as  in  other  ujstances,  adapt  itself  to  the  supj)l\v  'I'ho  num-' 
ber  of  caasuiiaers  is  the  av^w  in  the  scarcest  luid  in.  the  luost 
pfenuful  season ;  and  many  of  them  are  so-  opulent  that  a  risa 
or  fiilLin  tlie  price  of  corxi  neither  forces*  them  to  retrench  nor 
tempts  them  to  eidarge,  the  use  of  that  article  of  food.  Ia 
cheup.  yeiifs  a  little  more  corn  way  be  xti^MsuuM^d  l^y  the  poor> 
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tjTrt  tlie greatest  part  of  what  is  saved  in  the  piicc  of  gnriii  will 
lie  expended  on  comforts  or  luxuries  of  another  kind.     In  like 
manner  in  scarce  years,  tlie  poorest  of  the  people  will  he  forced 
1o  greater  econoniy  in  tlie  use  of  com  ;  but  those  who  ai  e  at  aU 
above  absolute  Mant  \\\\\  deprive  tlienisdves  of  many  comforts 
Tather  than  alter 'the  nature  or  quantity  of  tlK*ir  food.     A  smaU 
tieficreiicy  or  excess  of  crop  will  accordingly  raist!  oi*  I<iwer  the 
price  mudi  more  than  a  similar  variaiion  lii  the  <|iiantity  ifvould 
^afot  the  vaiue  of  aijy  otticT  conmiodity  *.     In  «hort  every  other 
*   <^omniodity  compared  with  corn  is  a  luxury,  of  which  tlie  de- 
oiand  adiiiits  of  consuKh-able  variation  coiresponding  to  the  stifv- 
pJy,  widkoirt  inflicting  any  serious  injury  either  «pon  him  who 
^tirnisfces  or  upon  him  wlio  "COHsmnes ;  and  it  is  o«  tlijs  account 
^'one,  tiiat  IcgishiJive  interlierenoe  is  iit  all  justiciable  in  ixjgulat- 
^Jgllie  intercourse  between  t4i^  raiser  aiid  cousjima*  of  grain, 
^oiild  the  cocmtry  subsist  upon  ooe  iialf  of  the  produce  of  an 
^fdinary  year,  wlien  the  price  of  corn  would  be  inor-c  tlwn  don* 
^'e  its  usual  price,  as  easily  as  it  can  ■diiijjense  with  one  half 
>tie  muslin  or  die  brandv  whrch  is  consumed  when  ttrese  com- 
*^odities  arg  clie^np,  gtwernment  would  not  deenr  it  necessary  or 
^^pedient  la^encouragc  importJilion_,and  thus  to  diminish  the  p.o- 
"•^Is  of  the  farmer.     The  corn  trader,  (by  vxhich  is  equally  meant 
^tie  raising  and  importing  of  corn,)  is  liiei^^fore  su'i  generis,  -be- 
use  it  rt^pecls  an  article  indispcnsaijly  necessary,  in  a  given 
uantity,  to  ihe  subsistence  of  liic  nation,  and  especially  because 
^lie  pro})ortion  between  supply  and  demand  is  ngulat<?d,  not 
■  ^y  the  ordinaiy  principk»s  oi'  cotiimercc  alone,   but  chiefly  by 
'V  he  state  of  tiie  weather  tlnK>nghout  t4Kj  year.     A  irce  trade  iit 
^'^orn  iher^jfove  would  not  ix*.  desirable  for  a  pojxdo^is  and  manu- 
'l^acturing  cwnilry,  because  it  \^■ould  not  only  rendt^r  their  supply 
X)f  that  article   exUciinelY  fortuitous,  dcpeaiding  solely  upon  the 
profitable  employment  of  commercial  eapiial,  but  it  would  also 
introduce  an  unceasing  fluctuation  in  liie  pi  ice  of  grain,  accord- 
ing to  the  staso4iSy  or  tiie   political  reiaiions  of  irxuimg  states^ 
trom  a  very  high  to  a  v-ery  low  nomiiral  valu«. 

But  a  tree  trade  in  com  would  in  many  cases  become  im- 
practicable Sim  \>«11  as  impolitic,  and  especially  as  it  would  im* 
ply  a  discontiufiance  in  all  circumstances  of  bouuties  on  inipor'^ 
tation.  Few  govenmients,  however  despotical,  would  venture 
to  inflame  the  rage  of  a  people  suifering  under  scaix:ity  and  ap^ 
prehensive  of  iainiue,  by  <>bst4natiel\  refusing  jail  encouragenkent 
to  an  encreased  supply  of  corn,  ^^o  conviction  of  the  ultimate 
advantages  of  a  fiee  trade  could,  for  a  moment,  withstand  i\m 
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i^ufferings  of  the  people^  the  intrcaties  and  remonstrances  of  the 
Lumane  in  ^11  ranks  of  life,  and  the  dread  of  popular  insurrec** 
tion.  If  government  could  bs  so  firm  in  the  conscious  rectitude 
of  their  principles  as  to  set  at  nought  9\l  these  powerful  motivesr^ 
voluntary  associations  of  the  richer  citizens  would  soon  supply 
what  they,  in  common  with  their  countrymen,  would  consider 
as  a  dereliction  of  duty  in  the  st^te.  Subscriptions  would  foe 
entered  into  for  the  purpose  of  giving  premiums  upon  importa- 
tion, or  perhaps  of  purchasing  com  in  foreign  countries ;  not^ 
like  merchants,  in  hopes  of  profit,  bvit  with  the  humane  inten- 
tion of  alleviating  the  n^iseries  of  the  poor.  Government^  sure- 
ly, could  not  be  expected  to  attack  the  right  of  property,  accord- 
ing to  which  every  one  is  entitled  to  employ  his  wealth  in  the 
,  manner  he  thinks  jfit^  in  order  to  withstand  a  purpose  so  (disin- 
terested and  popular  ;  and  the  farmers  w ould  thus  be  exposed 
to  a  competition  much  more  injurious  than  that  of  regular  mer- 
chants encouraged  by  a  moderate  bounty  from  the  state  ^. 

At  present,  however,  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  generat 
discussion  relative  to  a  free  trade  in  corn  :  it  is  our  object  to 
shew  that  the  raising  and  importing  of  grain  have  this  peculiarity^ 
in  them,  as  means  of  employing  national  capital,  thi^Vthe  supply 
and  demand  depend  upon  other  circumstances  than  ordinary 
irommeicial  competition,  and  that,  of  consequence,  the  propriety 
of  occasional  interference  on  the  part  of  government  must  be 
conceded.  What  this  interference  should  be^  and  according  to 
Mhat  principle,  protection  and  compensation  should  be  afibrded 
tp  the  grower  and  consumer  of  corn^  will  be  more  conveniently 
considered  when  we  come  to  the  specific  measures  which  have 
been  lately  proposed  to  the  wisdom  of  parliament.  Before, 
Jiowever,  we  can  proceed  to  these  it  is  necessary  to  examine  the 
celebrated  dogma  of  Adam  Smith  on  the  subject  of  corn  laws, 
^s  his  authority  has  of  late  been  frequently  brought  forward  iii 
support  of  opinions  which  are  completely  at  variance  both  with 
experience  and  the  first  principles  of  political  economy.  The 
substance  of  his  argument,  then,  appears  to  be,  that  corn  is  of 
svich  a  naLure  that  its  real  price  cannot  be  raised,  that  it  is  ac- 
cordingly of  no  consequence  to  the  farmer  what  money-value 
may  be  attached  to  it>  and  that  upon  the  same  principle,  every 
kind  of  compensation  to  the  land-holder  in  the  shape  of  bouu« 
ties  on  exportation  is  merely  delusive. 

**  The  real  eflPect  of  the  bounty,'*  says  he,  (Wealth  of  Nations, 
Book  iv.  ch.  5.)  "  i^  not  feo  much  to  raise  the  real  value  of  corn  as 
to  degrade  the  real  value  •f  silver;  or  to  make  an  equal  quantity^ 
of  it  exchange  for  a  smaller  quantity,  not  only  of  corn,  but  all 
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fither  home-made  coxnmodittes.    Por  the  money-price  of  the  cora 
regulates  tbsft  of  all  other  home-made  conlmodities. 

"  It  regulates  the  money  price  of  labour^  which  must  always  b% 
such  as  to  enable  the  labourer  to  purchase  a  quantity  of  corn  suf- 
£cient  to  maintain  him  and  his  family,  either  in  the  liberal,  mode- 
.rate,  or  scanty  manner  in  which  the  advancing,  stationary,  or  de- 
clining circumstances  of  the  society  oblige  his  employers  to  main- 
tain him.  ' 

"  It  regulates  the  money-price  of  all  the  other  parts  of  the  rude 
produce  of  the  land  which,  in  every  period  of  hiiprovement,  musj 
cear  a  certain  proportion  to  that  of  corn,  though  this  proportion 
is  different  in  different  periods.  It  regulates,  for  example,  the 
noney-price  of  grass  and  hay,  of  horses  and  the  maintenance  of 
iiorses,  of  land-carriage  consequently,  or  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
inlan4  commerce  of  the  country. 

"  By  regulating  the  money-price  of  all  the  other  paints  of  the 
rude  produce  of  land,  it  regulates  that  of  tlu)  materials  of  almost 
dl  manufactures.  By  regulating  the  money-price  of  labour  it  re- 
gulates that  of  manufacturing  art  and  industry  ;  and  by  regulating 
hoth,  it  regulates  that  of  the  complete  manufacture.  The  money- 
price  of  labour^'  and  of  every  thmg  that  is  the  produce  either  of 
bnd  or  labour,  must  necessarily  either  rise  or  fall  in  proportion  to 
^e  meney-prics  of  com. 

"  Though  in  consequence  of  the  bounty,  therefore,  the  farmer 
should  b^  enabled  to  sell  his  corn  for  four  shillings  the  bushel  in- 
stead of  three  and  sixpence,  and  to  pay  his  landlord  a  money-rent 
"|fl  proportion  to  this  rise  in  the  money-price  of  his  produce,  yet 
<^)  in  consequence  of  this  rise  in  the  price  of  corn,  four  shillings  . 
^ill  purchase  no  more  home-made  goods  of  any  other  kind  than 
three  and  sixpence  would  havodone  before,  neither  the  circum- 
stances of  the  farmer  nor  those  of  the  landholder  will  be  much 
mended  by  this  change.     The  farmer  will  not  be-  able  to  cultivate 
^uch  better :  the  landlord  will  not  be  able  to  live  much  better. 
^  the  purchase  of  foreign  commodities  this  enhancement  in  the 
frice  of  corn  may  give  them  sonie  little  advantage.     In  that  of 
l^onie-made  commodities  it  can  give  tljem  none  at  all :  and  almost 
^ne  whole  expence  of  the  farmer,  and  the,  far  greater  part  even  of 
^hat  of  the  landlord  is  in  home-made  commodities." 

If  this  theory  were  just,  then  indeed  it  worjld  be  of  noadvan- 
^ge,  or  at  most  of  a  very  trifliBg  advantage,  to  landlords  and  te- 
nants to  have  bounties  granted  to  tliem  oi\  exportation,  and  to 
fcave  the  home-market  secured  by  prohibiiory  duties  on  impor- 
tation: because  the  resujt'wonid  be,  that  if  they  should  receive 
fi%  per  cent,  more  for  their  raw  producethan  fonnerl)',they  would 
Wve  to  pay  fifty  per  cent,  more  for  every  thing  they  should  have 
occajiion  to  puichase.  But  the  theory  is  allogetlier  erroneous,  and 
involves  in  particular  two  doctrines  which  have  been  proved  by  re- 
<'ent  experience  Jo  be  quite  untenable  ;  namely,  that  agriculture 
i?  not  afiected  l^y  the  operation  of  that  principle  wUkU  d\^\.\'v- 
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butes  die  capital  of  a  nation  according  to  the  varying  profits  difr- 
rived  from  the  investment  of  stock  in  different  emplqjqoeniUi  \ 
•ond  ihat  the  price  of  corn  and  ihe  price  of  labonr  atiibrd  ;^  inear 
«ure  to  each  other,  or  atledi>t^  that  tlie  price  .of  Wbo.iir  goes  haii4 
in  hatkcl  with  the  price  of  corn.     Lord  L9uderd;>le  and  Mr, 
iMaUhiis  have  exp(^s.c<)  the  fallacy  of  tlies^  tenets  by  adducing 
both  facts  a«d  ar*;uujenii»  vhuh  carry  with  them  the  force  of 
.demonstratioii  ^  and  it  is  \\oxi\\  while  lo  nbservie  ijiat  Dr.  Smitfaj 
in  order  U)  support  liis  |>€cu!iar  notions  ou  the  corn  trade,  befit* 
jtated  no^  tp  appose  soin^  of  tli£  clearest  rea^soning,  and  to  sacrif 
(\(fi  f>oxn*r.  of  this  leading  principles,  of  his  immortal  work  on  the 
Weahh  of  Nations.     As  to  the  opinion  that  agriculture  isf  not 
affected  by  the  same  treatment  as  the  manufacture  of  muslin  or 
hardware,  we  are  supplied  with  abundant  arguments  to  disprove 
it,  from  (he  great  stimulus  which  has  been  afforded  to  the  far-^ 
iner  and  landlord  by  the  high  prices  of  grain  duiing  the  last 
twenty  years.     If  whiipe  the  money  price  of  corn  has  been  ralsec)  ' 
from  f\i\y  to  a  hundred  and  twenty  shillings,  \\o  impfovenient 
.had   taken  place  in  agricuhnre,  no  more  capital  had  beep  eni« 
barked  in  it,  and  the  qpantity  of  corn  raij-eu  lmd*not  beijn  greqi- 
ter,  then  we  must  have  admitted  that  the  enhancement  of  X\\f^ 
juoney-price  of  his  produce  was  no  advantage  to  the  farmer : 
but  when,  on  the  contrary,  we  fmd  that  several  millions  of  acre« 
have  been  brought  under  the  plough,  that  a  much  greater  por^r 
tion  of  the  national  stock   has  been  eniployed  on  land,  and  that 
a  consideraiile  increase  has  been  made  to  the  yearly  produce  of 
,    grain,  we  must  relinquish  every  theory,  however  supported  by 
authoritv,  which  teaches  us  to  believe  that  an  addition  to  the 
monevrprice  is  pot  an  addition  to  the  real  value  q(  corn.     Biit 
the  en  pr  is  still  greater  which   is  involved  in  the  doctrine  that 
labour  'i%  rjegjulated  by  the  ppce  of  corn,  for  nothing  is  more 
.  clearly  proved  than  that  the  ojie  niay  fluctuate  iji  price  to  a  very 
great  extern,  and  during  twenty  or  thirty  years  together,  without 
..produeing  any  material  effect  upop  tjie  other.     \i  js  only  nece^r 
*sary  to  m<enli'.;n  in  support  of  this  statement  that  ffpm  the  reigi) 
of  lid  ward  111.  to  the  rpign  of  Henry  V]I.  a  day's  earnings  iu 
.corn  rose  frpm  a  peck  to  pear  half  a  bushel:  apd  frpm  Henry 
VII.  to  the  end  of  Elizabeth,  it  tell  from  jiear  half  a  bushel  to* 
Ut'le  n*pre  thap  half  a  peck.     In  fact,  labour  will  be  paid  lik^ 
every  other  ponimpdity,  in  prpportiop  jis  the  supply  varies  whei| 
jcompared  w  ith  the  deniand  ;  and  it  is  this  principle  alone  w  hicb 
reiiulaies  the  price  p^  it,  while  no  regard  whatever  is  had  to  th^ 
coininrt  pr  even  subsistence  of  the  wojrkman.     When  the  popu-r 
jaiion  pf  a  country  increases  witjiout  a  corresponding  increase 
in  the  demnnd  for  lal)0ur,  wages  must  fall  although  corn  should 
^t  tiie  very  same  momept  |je  rising  in  price  \  aud^  in  like  niai^- 
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mc,  whenever  the  demand  for  labour  exceeds  tlie  nuniber  of 
iiands^  the  workmen  receive  more  money  although  corn  should 
be  cheaper.     We  have  seen  all  this  realized  wilhin  these  few 
years,  for  it  has  iiap|[>ened  on  several  occasions^  and  -particular!/ 
in  18)2,  (;hat  the  market  for  corn  was  at  the  highest^  and  tha 
price  of  labour  very  low.     Indeed  during  a  temporary  scarcity 
the  price  of  labour  will  naturally  fall^  because  workmen  wiil  iind 
it  necessary  to  add  to  (heir  hours  of  toH^  and  thus  bring  more 
labour  aod^  of  course,  moie  goods  into  the  market,  which/cir-> 
.cumstance  will  unavoidably  produce  a  decline  in  their  money- 
value.     It  cannot,  however^  be  denied  that  a  perma/teui  rise  ia 
the  price  of  grain  must  have  the  effect  of  enhancing  the  price  of 
labour,  because  it  will  gradually  check  the'  rate  of  population 
among  the  working  classes;   and,  if  the  general  state  of  the 
country  be  not  also  on  the  decline,  the  demand  for  labour  will 
^t  length  outstep  the  supply>  and  tbu»Iay  the  foundation  of  aa 
ameliorated  system  for  the  lab(>urer.     But  the  important  point 
is  this — twenty  or  thirty  years  may  intervene  before  matters 
shall  have  returned  to  their  equilibrium,  and  in  this  interval  agri<* 
culture  may  have  req[;ived  the  greatest  encouragement,  at  the 
expence  of  the  money-amiuitant  of  every  order.— -Besides,  many 
icircumstances  must  be  taken  into  account  in  a  trading  country, 
which  remove  to  a  still  greater  distance  the  reciprocal  effects  of 
corn  and  labour  in  reducing  each  to  the  measuiie  of  the  other* 
h  has  been  calculated  that  nearly  two-iifths  of  the  expenditure 
of  even  a  labouring  man  go  to  purchase  articles  of  foreign  pro- 
duction, and  a  tbird-fifih  to  commodities  but  remotely  connected 
^^itil  th^  price  of  com;  on  which  account  it  must  be  obvious 
that  die  value  of  wag^s  does  not  fiyid  either  a  measure  or  check 
in  the  price  of  bread  and  meal.    We  therefore  agree  with  Mr* 
Malthus  in  thinking  that  the  influence  of  the  price  of  corn  upon 
the  price  of  labour  is  neither  so  great  nor  so  immediate,  as  to 
prevent  tKe  movement  pf  capital  to  or  from  land,  which  is,  we 
humbly  conceive^  the  preicise  point  in  question. 

We  have  ventiired  om  these  preliminary  remarks  with  the  in- 
tention of  ^Inei^ingy  in  the  first  place,  tliat  the  corn  trade  is  of 
such  a  kind  as  to  require  the  interference  and  direction  of  go* 
vemmjent,  and  secondly,  that  such  interference  in  the  way  of 
legislation  will  actmilly,  ^nd  to  a  considerable  extent,  encourage 
or  prevent  tlie  production  of  corn  at  home.  The  most  difficult 
art  of  thff  subject  however  still  remains  to  be  examined,  name- 
y,  whether  in  the  existing  circumstances  of  this  country  it  would 
^he  expedient  to  encourage  agriculture,  so  far  as  to  secure  an  in- 
dependent supply  of  corn  froni  our  in\n  tieldis,  at  the  manifest: 
hazard  of  disabling  us  from  competing  with  the  conliuenlal  ma-* 
ppfiicturers  ip  the  general  marktt  of  (Europe;*  for  it  ought  to  be 
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clearly  understood  that  we  have  -only  a  choice  of  advantages  and 
disadvantages^  and  that  in  the  present  state  of  our  bullion^  and 
depreciation  of  the  currericy^  we  cannot  keep  up  the  price  of 
QDrn  without  creating  much  misery  among  the  lower 'classes^^ 
and  endangering  at  least  our  interests  as  manufacturers  and  mer- 
chants. A  war  of  great  length  and  unexampled  sacrifices  has 
raised  our  taxe^  to  such  an  amount  that  money  is  not  above  half 
the  value  with  us  that  it  bears  in  every  other  country  of  Europe  ; 
aud  now  that  we  are  about  to  renew  our  intercourse  with  tho 
continent^  we  find  ourselves  embarrassed  by  this  circumstance 
more  than  on  any  former  occasion.  Articles  that  are  cheap 
here,  are  comparatively  Irigh-priced  abroad,  and  it  needs  not  to 
be  mentioned  that  it  is  only  as  long  as  our  superior  skill>  machii- 
nery  and  capital  will  avail  us,  that  we  can  compete  with  the 
JFrench  in  the  supply  of  manufactured  goods.  In  ifce  free  iiH 
tercourse  of  peaceful  times  it  will  be  impossible  to  prevent  crafUn 
Bsen  from  emigration,  when  such  powerful  motives  induce  them 
to  remove  as  cheap  food  and  better  wages ;  and  as  to  capital^ 
it  is  so  easily  transferred,  that  it  will  soon  find  its  way  whither- 
soever there  is  the  prospect  of  a  good  return.  It  is  therelForc 
our  interest  to  use  all  possible  means  to  prevent  the  further 
depreciation  of  gold  and  silver ;  and  aa  the  enactment  of  suc^ 
corn  laws;  as  fhove  which  have  been  lately  discussed  in  the 
House  of  Commons  would  infallibly  tend  to  lower  their  value^i 
the  most  pres^ng  consideratiotis  call  for  deliberate  apd  cautious 
procedure. 

There  is  indeed  very  little  doubt  that  we  are, capable  of  siip^ 
plying  ourselves  with  corn,  if  the  high  prices  be  secured  whicb 
nave  been  paid  to  the  farmer  these  ten  or  twelve  years  last  past, 
for  even  in  iH12,  when  wheat  sold  at  a  hundred  and  twenty-five 
shillings  a  quarter,  the  excess  of  importation  over  exportation^ 
was  not  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  quarters.  But  the  qu€tf? 
(ion  recurs,  would  it  be  advantageous  to  us  upon  the  whole,,  a^ 
a  manufacturing  country,  to  expend  a  great  portion  of  our  capi- 
tal upoD  the  cultivation  of  poor  lands,  when  we  might  have 
corn  at  one  half  the  price  brought  to  our  doors.  We  kuow,  a^ 
Mr.  Malthus  justly  observes,  that  it  answers  to  almost  all  small 
well  peopled  states  to  import  their  corn ;  and  there  is  every  rea?? 
son  to  suppose  that  even  a  large  landed  nation,  abounding  iu  ^ 
manufacturing  populatioi^,  and  having  cultivated  all  its  good  soil^ 
might  find  it  cheaper  to  purchase  a  considerable  pait  of  its  cota 
in  other  countries,  where  the  supply  compared  with  the  demand 
was  more  abundant.  Could  we  rely  on  a  free  intercourse  be- 
tween the  different  parts  of  Europe,  there  would  be  no  rooai 
for  hesitation  as  to  the  propriety  and  advantage  of  availing  our-' 
selves  of  the  low  prices  of  grain  in  Poland  and  Prussia^  as  w^ 
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tloiil^  thereby  be  enabled  to  employ  more  profitably  that  part 
of  the  public  stock  which  would  otherwise  be  laid  out  on  the 
cultivation  of  was^  lands.     Upon  the  supposition  of  a  free  in- 
tercourse with  our  continental  neighbours  we  should  be  placed 
with  regard  lo  them' in  circumstances  precisely  similar  to  those 
in    which  the  inhabitants  of   an  unproductive  district  of  this 
country  stand  in  relation  to  the  corn-growers  in  fertile  lands ; 
for  as  the  occupiers  of  a  hilly  district  tind  it  more  profitable  to 
hiky  com  than  to  raise  it^  so  would  we^  for  the  same  reason, 
fiuci  it  more  advantageous  to  import  grain^  than  to  draw  it,  at 
a    great  expence,  from  a  poor  soil.     At  almost  ev^ry  epoch  in 
our  history^  since  we  became  a  great  commercial  country,  has 
it  answered  very  well  to  import  a  part  of  our  corn,  because  la- 
bour has  been  so  much  higher  here  than  in  the  north  of  Eu- 
rope,  and  the  national  capital  has  been  so  successfully  employed 
otherwise^  that  no  person  would  have  found  it  profitable  to  cul* 
tivate  waste  grounds  with  the  view  of  raisinfsi^^ grain.     At  this 
moment^  however,  we  are  placed  in  a  situation  more  than  ever 
unfavourable  to  the  spontaneous  production  of  an  adequate  sup- 
^  ply  of  corn,  for,  the  money-price  of  every  necessary  of  life,  and 
of  every  article  of  luxury  in  Britain  is  so  excessively  high  when 
compared  with  the  prices  of  the  same  things  on  the  continent, 
that  it  would  be  both  unnatural  and  disadvantageous,  now  that 
^e  have  to  compete  in  the  continental  market  with  foreign  ma- 
iiufaclurers,  to  encourage  by  artificial  means  the  allocation  of  a 
greater  quantity  of  capital  for  the  purposes  of  agriculture,  and 
to  secure  a  more  extensive  aration  by  the  bounty  of  still  higher 
prices.     As  long  as  we  retained  the  monopoly  of  ccJonial  pro- 
duce, and  were  at  once  the  manufacturers  and  carriers  of  the 
^orid,  it  was  of  comparatively  little  consequence  how  high  the 
prices  rose  of  com,  of  labour,  and  of  all  home-made  commodi-. 
ties;  for  as  we  had  no  competition  to  struggle  with  abroad,  we 
^'ere  not  restricted  to  a  money-price  in  the  articles  which  we 
exported,  and  we  were  thus  enabled  to  draw  upon  other  coun- 
tries for  a  compensation  to  the  artizan  and  the  master- manufac* 
turer.     But  now,  it  is  very  evident,  liii.its  are  imposed  upon  us 
^  the  return  of  peace,  and  the  renewal  of  intercourse  among 
fte  several  trading  countries  of  Europe  ;  and  we  must  descend 
from  the  high  scale  of  prices  upon  which  we  have  acted  during 
wijB  war,  or  consent  to  carry  on  business,  on  very  unequal  terms, 
M'Uh  all  our  loreign  connections.     This  is  in  fact,  the  chief  dis-  , 
^^vaiitage  arising  from  the  expences  of  the  protracted  warfare 
^'hichhas  jjust  been  brought  to  a  close  :  our  taxes  were  multi- 
plied, and  the  precious  metals  were  lowered  in  value  year  after 
jcar/and  now  we  are   threatened  with  a  pretty  smart  re-action, 
nliich  will  infallibly  affect  some  branches  of  Uie  national  indus- 
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try,  and  particularly  our  agriculture.  We  are  precluded  by 
these  circumstances  from  having  an  independent  supply  of  com^ 
spontaneously  and  on  natural  principles ;  and  it  appears  but  too 
clearly,  that  a  great  sacrifice  must  be  made  by  the  country  at 
large  to  secure  it  by  means  of  prohibitory  duties  ou  im- 
portation. 

Is  an  independent  supply  of  corn,  it  may  be  asked,  an  object 
^f  such  consequence  as  to  justify  the  legislature  in  imposing 
soch  a  sacrifice  upon  the  country?  This  is  the  point  upon  which 
Ae  merits  of  the  whole  case,  and  the  difficulties  of  the  poli- 
tical problem  wider  t^xaniinatibn,  seem  to  concentrate ;  and  it 
must  be  admitted,  that  it  is  a  point  of  considerable  impoi^tance 
and  of  great  embarrassment. 

J 

**  The  gi^eml  principles  of  political  economy,"  says  Mr. 
Maltlius,  ^*  teM3l^  U«  to  buy  all  our  commodities  where  we  can  have 
them  the  cheapest;  and  perhaps  there  is  no  general  rule  in  the 
whole  compass  of  the  science,  to  which  fewer  justifiable  excep- 
tions can  be  found  in  practice.  In  the  simple  view  of  present 
wealth,  population  and  power,  three  of  the  most  natural  and  just 
objects  bf  national  ambition,  I  can  hardly  imagine  an  exception ; 
as  it  is  only  by  a  strict  adherence  to  this  rule  that  the  capital  of 
a  country  can  ever'  be  made  to  yield  its  greatest  amount  of 
produof*. 

**  It  is  justly  observed  bj  Dr.  Smith,  that  by  means  of  trade, 
and  manufactures,'  a  country  may  enjoys  a  much  greater  quantity 
of  subsistence,  and  consequently  may  have  a  much  greater  popu- 
lation than  what  its  own  land  could  afford.  If  Holland,  Venice, 
and  Hamburgh,  had  declined  a  dependence  upon  foreign  couAtries 
for  their  support,  tliey  would  alr»  ays  have  remained  perfectly  in* 
€oni»iderabIe  states,  and  never  could  have  risen  to  that  pitch  of 
wealth,  power  and  population  which  distinguished  the  meridian  of 
their  career. 

**  Although  the  price  of  corn  affects  but  slowly  the  price  of 
labour,  ajid  never  regulates  it  wholl;)',  yet  it  has  unquestionably 
a  powerful  influence  upon  it,  A  most  perfect  freedom  of  inter- 
course between  different  nations  in  the  article  of  corn,  greatly 
contributes  to  an  equalization  of  prices,  and  a  level  in  the  value 
of  the  precious  metals.  And  it  must  be  allowed,  that  a  country 
which  possesses  any  peculiar  facilities  for  successful  exertion  in 
manufacturing  industry,  can  never  make  a  full  and  complete  use 
of  its  advantages,  unless  the  price  of  its  labour  and  other  commo» 
dities  be  reduced  to  that  level,  compared  with  other  Countries, 
which  results  from  the  most  perfect  freedom  of  the  corn  trade.'* 

These  are  obvious  and  im|)ortant  advantages,  and  are  such  as 
must  weiuh  meatU'  in  the  estimate  which  a  minister  of  this 
country  wi'l  form  relative  to  the  leniitncy  ol"  corn  laws.  I5ut  it 
Ui»aid,  by  depending  upon  Toieij^utiif  lor  grain,  wc  place  oiir* 
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iclves  quite  at  their  mercy  in  bad  years^  and  expose  a  part  of 
our  population  to  the  horrors  of  famine  whensoever  a  coalition 
.  amoMg  the  exporting  nations  of  the  continent  wonld  stop  our 
3upply.  Now,  in  the  first  place,  as  it  is  as  desirable  an  object 
wiiji  the  growers  of  com  in  I^oland  and  Prussia  to  liave  their 
produce  sold,  a»  it  is  for  in  to  buy  it  wl>en  we  need  it,  the 
danger  to  which  we  are  exposed  from  their  caprice^  is  about  as 
probable  and  alariixing  as  a  determination  on  our  part  not  ta 
sell  sugvs  or  cotton  goods  must  appear  to  them.  In  bad  years, 
no  doubt,  tfie  ncces'sity  of  making  puixhases  will  increase  will* 
the  exteiit  of  our  wants,  aiul  thivs  entail  upon  ifs  at  once  an  en^ 
bocemc^nt  of  price,  and  a  tritling  loss  in  the  bahnure  of  our 
exchanges ;  but  all  this  id  incident  to  every  braiKh  of  commerce, 
aiid  applies  as  strongly, to  tallow  and  hemp  as  to  wheat  and 
barley. 

2dly.  As  to  a  confederacy  of  the  continentail  powers  to  slarre 
^  it  must  be  conceded  that,  as  the  thing  has  been  attempted. 
It  i^  certanvly  within  the  range  of  possibility ;  and  siiould  on« 
ffiau,at  any  future  period,  succeed  as  nei\rly  as  Bnonapart^  suc- 
ceeded in  shutting  all  the  ports  of  tlie  continent  against  us,  a 
Similar  attempt  imiy  be  repeated.     But  it  is  only  in  case  of  sucU 
a  domination  that  we  have  any  thing  to  fear ;  and  we  doubt  tlie 
expediency  of  legblating  upon  the  ground  of  an  apprehension 
vliidi,  it  will  be  readidy  granted,  respects  an  occurieixre  botJ* 
unriatiural  and  iro{H*obable,  in   the  present  stiite  of  society  and 
the  international  relations  of  Emope.     Nor  is  our  depeiuience 
upon  fo);£^|i  supply  so  great  as  to  excite  all  the  feurs  which  have 
been  ratner  industriously  coiynved  up  of  late,  relative  to  the  in- 
convenience and  kifierings  which  would  arise  from  an  iiiterntp- 
tioii  of  it.     Mr.  Rose  has  shewn  most  satisfactorily^  that  our 
Haut  of  a^i^tance  in  tk(^  article  of  corn^  lias  neither  been  so 
great,  so  constant,  npr  so  progressive,  as  is  commonly  ima- 
gined;   for,  from   1^65   down   to    179^^  when  our  diiSculties 
commenced^  there   Were  fourteen  years  in  which  the  exports 
were  greater  .ihan  llie  i^Hports,  fivje  in   whiJh  they  were  nearly 
equals  ana  nine  only  in  which  the  imports  exceeded  the  exports. 
In  lis  11  the  quantity  of  grai«i  cxpohed  rather  exceeded  than  fell 
short  of  what  was  imported,  and  in  iBl'J,  as  has  been  already 
remarked,  the  excess  of  im])orts  was  not  more  than  a  hundred 
thousand  quarters.     Our  poj)ulation  may,  indeed,  increase,  and 
it  is  not  likely  that  much  new  land  will  be  brouglit  into  culti- 
vation witJiout  the  powerful  stimulus  of  prohibitory  duties  on 
importation:    still,  considering   the   sniallness   of   the  quantity 
Kihich  will -be  actually  wanted   from   abroad,  when  compared 
uith  our  home  supply,  wc  caiiuot  discover  that  permission   to 
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import^  at  tlie  present  rates  and  duties^  Mould  be  attended  Wiih 
way  hazard  to  the  nation  at  large. 

It  is  perpetually  sounded  in  our  ears  by  the  advocates  of  the 
com  bill,  that  agriculture  will  be  checked^  and  that  much  good 
land  will  be  allowed  to  revert  to  pasture,  if  more  encourage- 
ment be  not  afforded  to  the  farmer  and  landholder.     We  are 
aware  that  the  cultivation  of  x^aste  lands  would  attract  no  new 
capital^  because  it  is  only  a  very  high  state  of  the  corn  market 
that  will  secure  even  a  moderate  return  for  capital  so  expended ; 
but  we  cannot  see  wherefore  good  land  should  be  allowed  to 
nin  waste,  or  for  what  reason  the  occupant  should  not  cultivate 
it  to  the  utmost  of  his  power^  merely  because  his  profits  do  not 
induce, him  to  extend  his  stock  to  the  improvement  of  bdd  land. 
But  who  is  there  that  was  foolish  enough  to  imagine  that  the 
strained  jand  artificial  system  of  things  which  we  were  compelled* 
to  follow  during  the  Vvar,  would  continue  for  ever ;.  or  that  we 
^ould  carry  on  trade  in  peaceful  times  with  a  currency  not  half 
the  value  of  every  other  country  in  Europe !  In  the  lant  twenty 
^^rs  the  price  of  land  has  in  some  places  doubled,  and  tt  others* 
risen  three  fold,  and  the  price  of  labour  has  been  considerably^ 
although  not  proportionally,  increased ;  during  which  time  the 
exports  of  our  manufactured  goods  have  been  progressively  im- 
proving, and  the  number  of  our  people  augmenting  apace. 
These  facts,  however,  nre  not  connected  as  cause  and  effect ; 
for  our  success  as  manufacturers  did  not  arise  from  the  high 
price  of  corn  and  labour,  but  from  the  monopoly  ^'hich  we 
possessed  of  the  commerce  of  Europe  ;  andthkt  mdivSjbbly  wa# 
of  so  much  value  to  us  that  it  enabled  us  to  conibut  the  <Ksadvan« 
tages  of  a  greatly  enhanced  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life^ 
But  although  little  new  capital  should  be  turned  to  the  culti- 
vation of  waste  lands,  and  the  number  of  ploughed  fields  should' 
not  be  increased,  there  appears  uo  good  ground  for  apprehen- 
sion  that  agriculture  would  sustain  any  material  check  in  the 
country  at  large^  or  that  the  farmer  woiild  at  all  relax  in  his 
exertions.     Great  improvements  have  been  made,  of  late  years, 
in  agricultural  machinery,  in  the  production  and  preparation  of 
manure,  in  the  succession  of  crops,  iti  plowing,  sownig,  weed* 
ing,  reaping,  thrashing,  and,  in  short,  in  every  department  and 
process  of  the  husbandman's  labour ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  ima- 
gine that  all  this  knowledge  and  expertness  would  be  instantly 
thro<A  n  away,  m  henever  parliament  should  resolve  to  allow  the 
importation  of  foreign  grain  at  prices  soaiewhat  lower  than  our 
farmeis  could  afibrd  it  at  in  a  bad  year.     Nor  let  the  advociite 
of  the  corn  laws  maintain  that  all  the  improvements  of  agri* 
culture  have  arisen  from  the  high  prices  of  grain  during  the  last 
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.fe^^v«Hty  years ;  for  it  is  very  obvious  that  important  improvements 
Ikstve  been  made  in  Britain^  during  the  same  time,  in  every  sub* 
vision  of  human  art  and  labour,  and  not  more  in  the  mean* 
preserving  life  than  in  those  of  (destroying  it.     Our  rapid 
vances  in  chemistry  and  mechanical  philosophy,  account  for 
r  Kitccess  in  the  composition  of  soils,  and  the  application  of 
i^orcea;  and  •  agricultttre  probably  owes  more  ta  maiiufacturiiig 
Bfagenuity,  and  the  researches  of  the  naturalist,  than  to  the  zeal 
lof  the  landholder  to  raise  his  rents.     Still,  it  is  repeated,  agri* 
i^rtsltttre  wfli  sustain  a  check.     We  admit  it,  and  so  will  several 
^cr  kinds  of  national  imfcistry ;  and  all  from  the  same  cause-— 
e  competitioo  of  foreigners.     But  how  is  this  check  to  be 
^^revestedf  I^ot  by  keeping  up  the  prices  of  corn,  and  by  keep- 
smag  down  the  value  of  money,  because  this  expedient  will  io- 
tfiAltybiy  disable  us  from  trading  on  the  continent,  it  will  ruiii 
manufactures,  and  destroy  the  home-market  for  the  produ<!6 
the  soil.     Besides,  to  endeavour,    by  prohibitory  laws  ocs 
i^v^portation,  to  secure  for  agriculture  that  progressive  rise  of 
S>ricea  which  has  been  going  on  these  fifteen  years,  would  bd 
t^c^th  unnatural  and  impolitic ;  as  it  would  be  an  attempt  to  main« 
^^in  in  existem;e,  by  artificial  means,  the  operation  of  a  cause^ 
^^Cter  the  circumstances  out  of  which  that  cause  arose  had  passed 
5^ May.     Our  high  prices  were  occasioned  both  by  the  amount 
^>f  our  taxation  and  by  exclusion  from  the  continent ;  and,  from 
^liese  circumslances,  com  in  particular  rose  to  a  much  highet 
trioney- value  than  had  been  known  at  any  former  time  in  Great 
<&ritain :  but  ik>w,  intercourse  with  the  continent  is  opened  up 
again,  and  oiir  taxes,  it  is  hoped,  will  he  lessened  rather  thm 
Augmented ;  on  which  account  it  would,  be  excessively  absurd  to 
perpetuate  the  war-system  of.  high  prices,  and  depreciated  cujr- 
reocy,  and  thus  to  render  all  iutercoinse  with  our  neighboum ' 
worse  than  useless.     I.iet  it  be  remembered,  too,  that  the  rents 
of  landlords  have  considerably  outstripped,  in  the  progress  of 
enhancement,  the  prices  of  labour  in  the  country  at  large;  and 
that  although  the  first  step  towards  the  old  state  of  things  should 
be  made  by  a  fall  in  the  price  of  land,  it  would  be  nothing  mor«t 
than  what  is  fair  and  natural.     The  strahied  and  artiiiciai  cou<* 
dition  in  which  we  have  existed  these  half  score  }ears,  could 
not  continue  but  upon  the  ground  of  the  same  decided  mono- 
poly in  the  commerce  of  Europe  which  we  possessed  durinc 
that  period ;  and  the  circumstance  that  it  was  a  strained  sinuT 
unnatural  state  of  society,  should  alone  be  a  sufficient  reason  JFor 
not  Instating  upon  facts  and  events  which  arose  out  of  it.    But 
the  advocates  of  the  corn  bill  not  only  assume  the  state  of 
things  during  the  last  twenty  years  as  the  ground-work  and 
standard  of  their  reasoning  for  future  regulations ;  they  even  an- 
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Iictpate  ^nd  act  npon  a  system  of  higher  pric<es^  of  hrrf  zn4 
corn^  thus  carrying  the  prhiciples  of  the  war  system  into  the 
times  of  peace,  with  regard  to  these  commodities^  and'  allowing 
us  to  sustain  the  disadvatitages  of  a  spirited  competition  with 
regard  to  ail  others^  , 

It  is  an  enquiry  well  worth  a  little  eonsiderationy  whether 
agriculture  really  stands  in  need  of  all  the  assistance  and  encou- 
ragement which  are  so  loudly  demanded  for  it  by  the  framier* 
of  corn  laws.  One  thing  is  very  certain,  aiwl  it  affords  strong 
presumptive  proof  that  no  such  encouragement  i»  necessary^ 
namely,  that  agriculture  has  been  thriving  progressively  these 
forty  yeaj-8,  notwithstanding  the  laws  of  1773,  which  are  sa 
frequently  decried  in  every  discussion  on  this  sulyect.  In  the 
twenty  ses^n  years  from  1773  to  1799,  inclusive,  we  find  that 
the  average  imports  exceeded  the  exports  by  about  140/XX> 
quarters  annually,  during  which  period  the  population  of  the 
country  increased  very  rapidly ;  and  not  only  this,  but,  as  Mrw 
Rose  observes,  great  numbers  of  the  labouring  classes  acquired 
the  habit  of  using  the  best  wheatep  bread,  who  before  consumed 
flour  from  rye  or  barley,  or  a  coarser  sort  from  wheat.  In  the 
ten  years  from  1801  to  181  U  the  population  of  England  alone 
increased  1,448,000,  in  which  period  the  average  excess  of 
importation  above  exportation  of  wheat  was  586,814  quarters; 
but  in  this  term  are  included  two  years  of  the  greatest  scarcity 
ever  known  in  this  country,  excluding  'which,  the  average  excess 
of  imports  was  only  388,785.  Now,  if  we  compute  the  con- 
sumption of  grain  at  a  quarter  a  head  nnnually,  which  is  cer^ 
tainly  much  below  the  real  quantity,  and  make  a  tolerable  allow* 
ance  for  the  enormous  increase  of  horses,  and  the  better  style 
of  living  among  the  lower  classes,  we  shall  find  that  agriculture 
has  nearly  kept  pace  with  our  population,  if  it  has  not  actually 
outrun  it.  Lord  Lauderdale  certainly  had  not  adverted  to  thi» 
fact  when  he  denounced  the  Act  of  1773  as  the  source  of  ruin 
to  the  agriculture  of  Britain. 

*'  There  is  no  branch  of  manufacturing  industry,'*  says  he, 
•*  which  must  not  at  the  time  of  passing  these  Acts  have  fallen 
into  decay  under  the  effects  of  such  a  system :  hideed  there  is 
none  which  even  now,  when  our  skill  in  all  exertions  of  industry 
is  brought  to  such  a  state  of  perfection,  could  withstand  the 
ruinous  consequences  of  such  regulations.'^ 

The  ruinous  consequences  were,  as  we  have  already  men* 
tioned,  that  out  of  nineteen  years  immediately  succeeding  the 
date  of  the  Act,  viz.  from  1773  to  1792,  there  were  ten  in 
which  the  exports  of  com  exceeded  the  imports,  and  four  in 
which  the  balance  against  the  imports  was  trifling  I  And  to  this 
1  8tatem«at 
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statement  of  facts  let  us  add  the  important  consideration  tliat 
the  number  I  of  consumers  was  increasing  inimenseiy  durit]<^ 
these  nineteen  years ;  so  tliat  if  agriculture  had  not  been  ad- 
vancing rapidly,  corn  must  have  been  imported  in  gieat  quan- 
tities every  year.  This,  then,  is  the  conclusion  to  which  we  have 
come  from  a  review  of  the  etfects  of  that  Act  <jf  Pariiamcnt 
so  unfavourable  to  tillage,  and  from  considering  the  operation 
of  competition  on  the  part  of  fi»reign  growers  of  corn,  that  the 
agriculture  and  population  of  the  coimiry  have  both  increased 
and  nearly  in  an  equal  ratio,  and  that,  of  consequence,  it 
would  be  inexpedient,  as  it  is  evidently  unnecessary,  to  bestow 
such  encouragement  upon  the  raiser  of  corn,  as  would  involve  a 
sacrifice  of  the  commercial  and  manufacturing  interests. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  laws  which  have 
been  proposed  id  the  last  and  present  sessions  of  Parliament^ 
for  the  regulation  of  exporting  and  importing  com,  and  of  ihe 
varioqs  plans  which  have  been  suggested  to  reconcile  the  views 
of  the  grower  and  consumer  of  grain.  The  leading  principles 
of  th^  Act  which  was  proposed  last  session,  are  expressed  ia 
the  seventh  of  the  series  of  resolutions  which  were  laid  before 
the  house.     It  rijns  in  the  following  words. 

*'  It  is  expedient  that  the  importation  of  com  and  grain  intd 
the  united   kingdom   should  be  permitted,   whatever   the   price 
thereof  may  be  in  the  said  united  kingdom ;  subject  onli^  to  the 
lollowing  duty,  (that  is  to  say,)  Whenever  the  average  price  of 
Heat,  rye,  barley,  beer,  or  bigg,  oats,  pease  or  beans,  throughout 
ihe  ii&hoie  of  the  united  kingdom,  shall  exceed  the  total  amount  o^ 
the  average  price  of  each  such  corn  or  grain  respectively  within 
England,  for  the  twenty  years  ending  on  the  15th  day  of  Novem- 
ber then  next  preceding,  together  with  a  sum  equal  to  one  fifth 
part  of  such  average  price  added  thereto ;  then  and  in  such  case 
a  duty  shall  be  paid  on  the  importation  of  each  such  corn  or  grain 
respectively  into  any  part  of  the  united  kingdom,  at  and  after  the 
rate  of  one  shilling  for  every  quarter  of  such  corn  or  grain  respec- 
tively :  and  whenever  the  average  price  of  any  such  corn  or  grain 
tespectively,  shall  be  less  than  the  amount  of  such  average  price  in 
England  and  Wales,  for  such  twenty  years,  with  the  addition  of 
one  fifth  part,  as  aforesaid,  by  the  sura  of  one  shilli^ig,  or  two 
shillings,  or  any  further  sura  of  one  sliiiling,  then  a  iurther  and 
increased  duty  shall  be  paid  on  the  importation  of  each  such  corn 
or  grain  respectively,  at  and  after  the  rate  of  one  shilling  for 
every  quarter  of  such  grain  imported,  in  respect  of  and  equal  to 
every  shilling  by  which  the  price  of  ^uch  corn  or  grain  respectivdy 
shall  be  less  than  the  amount  of  such  twenty  years  average  price, 
TH^ith  the  addition  of  one  fifth  part,  as  aforesaid." 

Of  this  resolution  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  it  was  calculated 
to  secur^  high  prices  in  the  outse^t,  and  to  keep  them  up  for 
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ever ;  for  during  the  last  twenty  years,  circumstances  tinlie»'d 
of  till  then,  as  Mr.  Rose  pioperly  remarks,  occurred  to  raise 
the  price  unnaturally,  which,  it  nn^ay  be  hoped,  are  not  likely 
to  be  inflicted  upon  Uuh  country  and  the  world  again.  And  on 
the  ground  of  this  unexampled  and  temporary  pressure,  we  are 
desired  to  legislate  permanehlltf,  and  to  regulate  fuuire  averages 
according  to  prices,  frt^ighls,  insu;ance,  and  other  charges,  be- 
yond all  comparison  higher  than  were  ever  known,  and  M'heo 
difticuUies  were  interposed,  such  as  had  at  no  former  time  ever 
been  experienced. 

llie  propositions  y^ubmitted  to  the  hoiwe  last  May  procccrf 
on  a  diffeient  principle,  as  they  respect  not  an  average  of  price 
for  any  given  number  of  years,  but  are  foimded  upon  a  gradation 
of  prices  constructed  upon  the  average  returns  of  the  markets, 
for  a  certain  number  of  months  every  year,  .ihroi^hout  the 
wh^rle  united  kingdom.  According  to  this  graduated  tible  of 
prices,  wheat  may  be  imported  from  foreign  countries  if  under 
84s.  at  a  duty  of  23s.  3d.  if  at  or  above  84s.  but  under  878, 
at  a  duty  of  2s.  6d.  and  if  at  or  above  87*^.  at  a  duty  of  f)4- 
w  heat,  barley,  oats,  rye,  btans  and  pease  are  importable  from 
the  British  possessions  in  North  America  at  prices  somewhat 
lowier. 

Now,  it  must  be  observed,  in  the  first  place,  that  as  the 
price  of  grain  at  which  importation  on  the  first  low  duty  is  per- 
mitted, is  to  be  calculat»:d  from  the  average  of  prices  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  the  real  price  in  England  and  Scotland  will 
be  considerably  above  84s.  before  any  relief  can  be  had  frooi 
foreign  supphes.     This  is  very  evident  frOm  the  fact  nrrentioned 
by  Mr.  Rose,  that  the  average  price  of  wheat  in  Ireland  during 
twenty  years,  (from  1792  to  1812  inclusive,)  has  been  6s.  under 
that  of  England ;  and  that  consequently  it  is  90s.  and  not  84s. 
which  ought  to  be  regarded  as  the  price  at  which  importation 
on  the  first  low  duty  will  be  allowed  by  the  pr<»jected  Act. 
Even   at  90s.  there  is  a  duty  iuoiposed  of  ^.  6d.  so  that  thi» 
protection  price  to  the  home-grower  of  wheat  is  really  9^.  6d» 
Before  we  say  that  this  is  too  higii,  let  us  compare  it  with 
the  importation  prices  of  1791  aud  1804.     By  the  corn  law» 
enacted  in  the  former  year,  it  was  regulated  that  when  wheat 
rose  to  .50s.  and  was  underd4s.  it  might  be  imported  at  a  duty  of 
2s.  (id.  and  when  it  rose  to  54s.  importation  should  be  permitted 
at  a  duty  of  6d.     In  the  latter  year  it  was  enacted,  that  w  hen 
wheat  rose  to  63s.  a  quarter,  it  might  be  k^dprted  at  a  duW  pf 
Ss.  6d.  and  when  C6s.  at  a  duty  of  64*   ^^^X  a  rise  was  in- 
tended by  the  laws  of  this  year  and  last  \     Nol  less  than  27^ 
higher  than  1804^  and  about  40i.  higher  tiian  1791-     It  won 
with  great  reluc^uic^  Mr.  Pitt  was  prevailed  cpoa  to  concur  in 
tiw  ri8o  of  1604>  **  but  here/'  say»  Mr.  Ro«e^  *^i•  a  prop<M 
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$ili6n  it  dnce  netfrly  to  double  the  protecting  price  for  expor- 
tation, and  nearly  to  triple  that  for  importation^  instead  of  ia«» 
treasing,  by  a  few  shillings  2I  qiiarter^  as  in  former  instances/' 
The  principal  objection  to  the  very  high  price  at  which  im«  / 

I)oitatio^  is  first  allowedi  leaving  out  of  sight  for  the  moment. 
he  heavy  o[5preSsion  upon  the  labourer  and  money  annuitant  of 
the  Upper  classes^  is  the  imoiediate  effect  it  would  have  in  pre- 
venting the  foreign  corn -grower  from  counting  at  all  upon  the 
British  mai-ket^  and  thus  of  shutting  us  out  from  eirery  hope  of 
supply  from  the  north  of  Europe  and  of  America.     It  could 
not  be  expected  that  any  thit^  short  of  famine  would  present . 
an  inducement  to  the  Potibli  and  Canadian  farmer  to  raise  corn  . 
for  this  country ;  for  our  prohibitory  duty  would  stand  io  high 
in  the  scale  of  prices^  th^t  a  rise  above  that  pointy  except  iii 
the  case  of  positive  dearth^  could  not  be  relied  on.     This  is  i. 
tnattef  of  the  most  serious  coiiseqdence^  and  involves  a  hazard 
^f  the  most  alarming  nature.    Ti)e  advociates  of  the  corn  laws 
<leprecate  dependence  upon  foreigners,  because  it  is  barely  pos- 
sible that  they  may  combine  to  starve  us^  at  the  expense  of 
losing  their  best  customers ;  but  they  neglect  to  obvi^ite  the 
still  greater  danger  that  we  may  starve  ourselves  iri  a  yeir  of 
scarcity,  by  removing  from  our  neighbours  every  indticemeilt  to 
Set  apart  for  us  a  share  of  their  crops  in  ordinary  seasons.     VVe 
tire  therefore  decidedly  of  opinion  tliat  the  import-price  should 
not  be  higher  than  it  is  tit  present,  which  is  barely  sufficient  to 
induce  foreigners  to  grow  corn  for  this  country :  and  if  it  be 
found  absolutely  necessary  to  encoursige  agriculture  by  legis- 
lative measures,  let  it  be  done  by  bouiitics  on  exportation,  an  * 
expedient  which  will  have  the  double  effect  of  indemnifying 
the  farmer>  and  df  insuring  a  plentiful  supply  at  hornet 

Mr.  Rose  complains,  and,  we  think,  justly,  that  the  framers 
of  tlie  projected  corn  laws  of  1813  and  1814,  have  conducted 
matters  with  llie  utDaost  precipitancy,  and  directed  their  progress 
with  the  smallest  possible  share  of  information  that  would 
enable  them  to  open  their  mouths  on  the  subject. 

««  In  the  former  instances,*'  says  he>  "  trhen  any  material  alter- 
fttions  were  intended,  the  proposals  were  brought  forward  early  in 
the  sessiQn,  and  full  time  allowed  to  deliberate  on  the  pfbpo- 
■kici^.  In  It 73,  the  Bill,  (after  proceedings  in  the  committee,) 
was  redd  di^  fif^t  time,  Dec.  15,  and  was  not  out  of  the  house 
till  the  2d  of  April  following.  In  1791 »  the  Bill  was  brought  in 
Dec  16,  and  it  did  not  pass  the  house  till  the  27th  of  May  fol- 
lowing. In  1804<  the  report  was  priutied  14th  of  May»  and  the 
bill  was  passed  26th  of  July.  Hut  in  laiS^  when  the  most  extra- 
ordinary aller^ion  ever  attempt^ed  was  brought  forward,  the  re  • 
•glati<^wore  not  joiioved  till  the  9th  9£  Joi^e,  when  xnost  of  the 
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country  gentleman,  is  well  as  those  connected  with  the  manufkc- 
taring  interests,  had  left  town.  And  in  the  pr^esent  session,  the 
question  is  not  even  stirred  till  the  month  of  May." 

Nor  does  this  delay  in  bringing  forward  the  resolutiDns  appear 
to  have  been  occasioned  by  inquiry  and  examination ;  for  the 
committee  appear  to  have  executed  their  office  in  rather  a  per- 
functory manner. 

**  They  allege,"  observes  Mr.  R.  "  thart  they  have  e^camined 
into  the  laws  which  Jrom  time  to  time  have  been  made  for  regu- 
lating the  com  trade;  wkh  what  attention  and  accuracy  they  have 
done  so  will  be  judged  of  by  tlie  obsesrvations  I  shall  have  occa- 
sion to  make." 

The  right  hon.  gentlen>an  remarks,  that  out  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  corn  laws,  thirty  of  which  were  well  worthy  of 
notice,  the  committee  have  examined  into  no  more  than  seven^ 
one  of  which-  was  repealed ;  that  they  have  completely  mis- 
taken the  object  and  effects  of  an  Act^  which  they  praise  ex* 
IravagtintlyK  without  knowing  that  it  was  condemned  and  re- 
pealed ill  1791 ;  and  gays  of  their  report  that  it  is  such,  as  he 
believes,  the  house  of  commons  have  never  yet  acted  upon. 

'**  Let  me  ask  gentlemen,"  he  concludes,  "  if  they  think  they 
otight  to  risk  such  consequences  as  have  been  pointqd  put,  on  the. 
miserable  authority  they  have  before  them,  full  of  errors  and  mis- 
takes, and  with  no  other  evidence  than  that  of  two  on  three  gen- 
tlemen, whose  means  of  information  are  confined  to  the  agricul- 
ture of  Ireland." 

We  have  proposed  that  encouragement  should  be  given '  to 
agriculture,  not  by  raising  the  protecting  price  higher  than  d3sv 
its  present  amount,  as  we  should  tjiereby  completely  shut  ouf 
niarkets  against  foreigners,  and  prevent  the  production  on  their 
part  oF  any  corn  for  our  use  in  bad  years,  but  by  bounties  on 
exportation,  by  permission  to  the  distilleries  and  starch-work»> 
to  use  grahi,  and  by  every  other  means  whereby  the  consump- 
tion fvould  bo  increased.  .Such  an  arrangement  would  indei^:]- 
nifv,to  a  considerable  extent,  the  lobS  arising  from  forcigin 
compelit'kou;  and  it  would,  pecure  a  great  surplus  produce  lo 
n>eet  the  necessities  of  an  unproductive  year.  A  little  relief 
nnght  be  granted  too  by  removing  the  (Urevt  taxes  upon  t^e  cul- 
tivation of  land,  such  as  diat  upon  husbandry  horses,,  and  by 
transferring  a'  part  of  the  public  burdens  to  arable  fields  laid 
ilbwn  for  <pastuiv;.  We  Avould,  in  short,  use  all  poseible  en- 
iloavoni.s  to  promote  tire  welfare  of  the  British  farmer,  but  by 
no  nicaiis  raise  the  iniportation  price  of  corn  16  the  high  standard 
piopostd  in  pavlianrent,  as  we  should  thereby  materially  injure- 
'"'        '  -  our 
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our  commerce  and  manufactures^  and  deprive  ourselves  of  all 
hope  of  relief  from  abroad ,  in  the  event  of  a  bad  year  a( 
home. 

It  has  been  maintained  by  the  advocates  of  the  corn  laws, 
that  by  raising  grain  sufficient  for  our  own  use^  we  shall  hav^ 
the  prices  at  once  moderate  and  steady.  But  this  is.  an  argu^ 
xnent^  which  as  Mr.  Mahhus  observes^  is  obviously  untenable^  as, 
in  our  actual  situation  it  is  only  by  keeping  the  ]y\  ice  of  corn  up^ 
considerablv  above  the  average  of  the  rest  of  Eiu'ope,  that  we 
can  possibly  be  made  to  grow  our  own  consumption.  Were 
ihe  Bill  to  operate  by  a  bounty  upon  exportation^  supposing 
such  a  bounty  to  be  practicable  or  expedient  in  our  present  situ- 
ation, it  would  certainly  have  the  effect  of  securing  a  plentiful 
supply  at  home,  and  perhaps  too,  of  lowerhig  the  prices  of 
corn.  But  restrictions,  or  what,  in  our  cas^e,  according  to  the 
proposed  regulations,  would  be  a  complete  prohibition  u])on 
importation,  cannot  have  this  tendency ;  for  tlieir  obvious  and 
£ivo\\ed  etFect  would  be  to  stint  the  supply  of  the  market^  and 
thus  to  raise  the  prices  to  an  exorbitarit  height.  In  fact,  pro- 
hibitory la>^s  OH  importation  will  never  create  a  surplus  produce, 
because  the  farmer  M'ould  lather  carry  to  market  fij'teen  quarters 
at  90s.  than  twenty  at  70s.  and  the  monopoly  of  the  home 
market,  as  it  wilt  almost  always  secure  to  him  a  renily  demand, 
so  will  it  secure  for  him  in  ordinary  years  a  price  bordering  on 
the  maximum.  We  say  iii  ordiuary  years,  for  hi  a  very  plen- 
tiful season,  prices  would  necessarily  fall, .  and  from  the  high' 
average  price  of  our  grain,  no  lelief  to  the  grower  could  be 
expected  from  exportation.  It  cannot  however  be  denied  that 
tile  markets  would  be  more  steady  than  at  present ;  hx\t  this  ad- 
vantuge  would  be  similar  to  that  of*  having  our  variable  climates 
exchanged  tor  one  of  which  the  constant  temperature  should  be 
ten  degrees  below  the  freezing  point. 

We  have  hitherto  said  nothing  on  the  favourite  topic  of 
humumtij^  which  is  so  constantly  resorted  to  by  almost  every 
speaker,  in  public  oi*  in  private,  against  the  projected  corn  laws ; 
for  we  wisl^ed  to  examine  into  the  subject  on  the  general  princi- 
ples of  political  wisdom,  and  to  pronounce  on  its  efi'ects  without 
any  reference  to  popular  ieeluig.  It  is  not  to  be  inferred  from 
this,  however,  that  we  do  not  agree  most  cordially  with  Mr.  Rose, 
that,  if  the  Bill  were  carried,  the  manufacturing  and  labouring 
classes  would  be  reduced  to  the  greatest  straits. 

"  The  former,"  he  remarks,  "  have  in  most  instances  been 
partially,  at  least,  indemnified 'by  an  addition  to  their  wage^, 
^r  in  some  othervway  ;  but  < the  others  have  not,  and  indeed,  could 
Jiot  have  been,  to  any  great  extent.  These  descriptioiis  of  people 
have  borne  the  pressure  of  the  war  with  a  degree  of  patience  tliat 
»^:iunot  be  too  highly  commendetl ;  ought  we  then,  as  ^^'oix  as  we 
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Ptre  biess,ed  mth  a  plentiful  season,  to  turn  short  upon  them,  an4 
adopt  a  measure  which  is  to  render  it  certain,  as  far  as  the  inters 
position  of  the  legislature  can  be  effectual,  that  the  price  of  bread 
fehall  permanently  be  above  double  what  it  was  before  the  unex- 
ampled piseries "^of  the  late  war  were'inflictef[l  upon  us?'* 

But  it  is  not  the  manufacturing  and  labouring  classes  alone 
who  must  suifer  severely  i'roni  a  fixed  rise^  to  such  an  ainouiit 
as  is  proposed,  iu  the  necessaries  of  life ;  the  inone^  annuitant 
in  every  rank,  the  landholder  excepted,  wi!)  be  considerably  re? 
duced  as  to  the  nteans  of  his  sid<si.stcnce,  and  t)ie  scale  of  bis 
influetice  in  society,  and  he  v\  ill  have  moreover  to  submit  to  the 
additional  burden  of  relieving  the  increasjt^d  wants  of  the  poof 
under  tHe  new  systejii  of  things.  Indec  d,  considering  the  great 
risk  that  poor  rates,  and  other  putgoings  froti)  land,  woi^ld  be 
consiv4erably  augmented,  and  that  the  price  of  labour  would  in 
the  cou)*se  of  tinie  equulize  itself  to  that  of  corn,  the  advanr 
tages  accrunig  to  the  farmer  'dt\d  landlord  from  the  proposed  re-? 
gulations  ip  the  corn-trade,  would  not  be  such  as  to  justify  ai^y 
measure  so  pregnant  vyit}i  hazard  to  almost  every  other  prder  of 
the  population.  In  1803,  the  suni  raised  by  poor-rates  vi'a*  ^ 
«£5,34^,000,  vhich  is  double  that  raised  in  1783,  and  inof^ 
than  triple  the  amount  for  1776;  and  it  may  be  pieaicted,  that 
the  yearly  assessment  for  the  maintenance  of  tlip  poor  m  outd 
be  greatly  inci eased  by  raising  at  present  the  importation 
price  ot  corn.  For  a  series'  of  year^  before  1794,  the 
quartern '  wheaten  loaf  fluctuated  from  six-pence  to  seven 
pence  halfpenny,  whereas,  during  ihp  twenty  yprs  since 
^hat  date,  it  has  averaged  greatly  above  a  shilling,  and,  in  sea- 
sons of  scarcity,  it  has  bordered  upon  two  shillings.  Ac- 
cording to  the  importation  price,  which  has  been  proposed  in 
parliament,  it  would  rarely  be  imder  one  sjiilHng  and  t\yo-pence, 
a  rise  for  which  there  is  no  compensation  provided  hi  the  nie* 

.  lioration  of  the  manufac  turer's  'wages,  and  a  very  inadequate 
compensation  in  those  of  the  labourer,  {ligh  prices  of  corn 
are  avowedly  the  object  of  the  corn  law's,  which  have  been 
under  the  consideration  of  the  legislature  these  two  ses- 
sions of  parliament;  and  the  attempt  to  reconcile  the  views  of 
the  grower  and  the  consumer^  relative  to  dear  wheat  and  cheap 
bread,  can,  as  Mr.  Rose  justly  observes,  hardly  mislead  any  one, 
notwithstanding  the  very  ingenious  arguments  which  are  em«  ' 
ployed  fer  thaj;  purpose. 
.  It  is  much  easier,  however,  to  perceive  difficulties,  ^nd  to 
start  objections  on  this  very  interesting  and  involved  subject, 
than  to  jroirit  out  the  path  which  might  be  pursued  with  advan- 
tage or  even  with  safety.  Our  circumstances  a»e  so  peculiar, 
thai  the  majcims  of  foinier  times   are.  not  competent  to  guide 
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cxtgencieft  which  our  Tuiers  are  called  upon  to  meet.     In  the 
days  of  Charles  If.  and  of  Witliain  and  ^ary^  the  growing 
price  of  corn  was  not  iiigher  in  this  country  than  in  the  re>t  of 
Europe^  and  it  waii  consequently  the  best  policy  t!iat  cotild  be 
adopted,  to  turn  the  capital  of  the  nation  to  the  cultivation  of 
land,  and  to  raise  aji  independent  supply  of  grain.     Dut  now, 
eveiy  thing  is  changed :  rent  and  labour  here  are  ni<^re  than 
douUe  the  price  riiat  they  bear  on  the  continent,  and  it  is^  of 
consequence^  quite  impossible  for  the  British   farmer  to  bring 
his  produce  to  f^arket  at  less  than  double  the  nibney«-prtoe  at 
Mhich  tlie  same  kind  of  produce  can  be  sold  abroad.     To  eii- 
couragie  agricnituce  in  feuch  ciraunstancesy  would  not  only  con- 
tribute  to  increase  tlie  difference  in  (he  value  of  money  betweci^ 
this  country  and  our  continental  neighbours,  which  is.  alrea<iy 
too  great,  but.  would  also  force,  unnatuinlly,  %,  portion  of  na- 
tional capital  into  i he  improvement  of  bad  land,  and  thus  render 
die  food  of  our  people  artiiiciallv  dearer,  and  at  the  saine  time 
less  profitable  to  the  grower  than  it  is  at  present. 

**  If  we  were  to  attempt,**  says  Mr.  Malthus,  **  to  pursue  the 
same  system,  (that  of  1663,)  in  a  very  different  state  of  Jhe 
country,  by  raising  the  importation  prices,  anfl  the  bounty  in  pro- 
portion to  the  fall  in  the  value  of  money,  the  effects  of  the  measure 
might  bear  very  little  resemblance  to  thofio  whic!^  took  place  be- 
fere.  Since  1740,  Great  Britain  has  added  four  millions  and  a 
half  to  her  population,  and  with  the  addition  of  Ireland  probably 
eight  millions,  ^  greater  proportion,  I  bcljcve,  than  any  other 
counUry  in  Europe ;  and  from  tlie  £tructure  of  our  society,  and  the 
great  increase  of  the  middle  classes,  the  demands  for  the  products 
of  pasture  have  probably  been  augmented  in  a  still  greater  pro- 
portion.'* 

To  attempt,  in  such  circumstances,  to  raise  a  surplus  quan- 
tity of  c<orn,  and  particularly  when  the  granaries  of  the  world 
are  again  thrown  open  to  Ui  at  moderate  prices^  would,  it  ap- 
pears to  4IS,  be  both  ridiculouSj  «nd  hiiftf^l  tq  our  gfsneral  'n\^ 
terests  as  a  commercial  people.  Money  has  begttq,  from,  the 
fall  in  the  price  of  bullion,  to  return  agam  to  its  real  value,  at  d 
matters  at  large  verge  rapidly  towaids  what  may  be  called  the 
peace  establiyhmetit;  the  landhokler  m|ist  therefore  submit  to  a 
reduction  of  rent,  and  the  laboiireri  perhaps,  to  a  rt'ductiou 
in  his  wages,  and,  if  the  war  taxes  be  discontinued,  oqr  s^iU 
and  capital  will  bear  us  up  under  the  pressure  of  whatever  com* 
petition  there  may  happen  to  spring  out  of  the  new  state  qf 
European  liberty  and  industry. 

We  condude  this  article  by  recapitulating,  und^r  ^  few  ge*^ 
neral  beads,   the  ai^uments  which  have  been  employed,  and 
the  &cts  which  deserve  the  principal  share  of.  our  atuption, 
lelatiye  to  the  projected  alterations  in  the  qorn  trade. 

Ist  Trade 
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1st.  Trade  in  corn,  like  every  other  trade^  is  afiected  by  le- 
gislative interference  in  tlie  shape  of  boutities  and  restrictions ; 
and  a  rise  in  the  money-price  of  grain  is  an  actual  encourage- 
ment to  the  landlord  and  farmer^  as  it  secures  to  them^  for 
many  years,  very  advantageous  terms  iu  the  purchase  of  labour 
and  home-made  commodities. 

2dly.  The  corn  trade  is  such,  that  legislative  interference  is 
frequently  necessary ;  on  which  account  it  cannot  be,  with 
safety,  resigned  over  to  the  principles  of  a  free  trade  in  any 
countrvj  and  stili  less  in  this  country,  where  the-  growing-price 
is  80  much  higher  than  in  any  of  the  continental  nations,  that 
freedom  oF  importation  would  speedily  ruin  our  agriculture. 

Sdly  We  do  not  however  conceive  it  to  be  either  just  or 
politic  to  regulate  the  importation  prices  at  the  end  of  a  war 
upon  the  standard  of  the  market  during  that  war,  and  more 
puiticularly  when  it  happens,  as  it  has  happened  in  the  warfare 
which  has  just  been  brought  to  a  close,  that  the  difficulties  were 
of  an  unprecedented  and  unnatural  kind,  and  such,  of  course, 
as  are  not  likely  to  return.  The  system,  upon  which  we  have 
been  compelled  to  act  these  twenty  years,  was  excessively 
strained,  and  calculated  only  for  the  state  of  non^intercourse 
and  monopoly  which  was  forced  upon  us  by  the  late  ruler  of 
France,  and  is  consequently  very  untit  to  be  made  the  basis  of 
legislation  to  regulate  the  corn-trade  in  times  of  peaceful 
commerce. 

4thly.  The  money- price  of  our  goods,  and  of  every  article 
of  consumption,  is  already  too  high  to  enable  us  to  carry  on  an 
equal  or  advantageous  trade  with  the  other  nations  of  Europe  ; 
on  which  account  it  would  be  unwise  to  pass  prohibitory  lawj* 
on  importation,  as  we  should  thereby  increase  this  evil,  and 
ultimately  injure  o^r  commerce  and  manufactures. 

5thly.  Our  agricidture  is  in  a  sufficiently  thriving  state,  nearly 
keeping  pace  with  the  population  of  the  coutitry;  rents  are 
double  what  they  were  in  179^,  when  our  straits  commenced  ^ 
and  it  is  strikingly  obvious,  that  it  could  not  be  further  encou- 
raged, without  inflicting  a  serious  injury  upon  every  other  branch 
of  national  industry.  Besides,  it  is  very  evident  that  we  cannot 
again  become  an  exporting  country,  without  the  most  profuse 
bounties  on  exportation^  and  the  severest  restrictions  on  impor^ 
tation ;  which  sacrifices  would  entail  the  additional  one  of  forcing 
a  part  of  the  public  capital  into  a  channel  into  which  it  would 
not  be  directed  by  the  ordinary  principles  of  trade. 

iVbove  all  other  considerations,  we  would  impress  the  neces-* 
sity  of  minute  and  careful  inquiry  into  the  stare  of  the  country, 
and  the  probable  etj'ects  of  further  legislation  on  the  corn 
trade  J. and  be  it  renicmbeied,  that  the  relatione  iii  which  we 

stand 
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stand  at  present  to  the  rest  of  Europe^  in  respect  of  taxes  an4 
consequent  depreciation  of  raoney^  are  very  different  from  tliose 
of  the  several  eras  which  are  usually  referred  to  by  the  advo* 
cates  of  the  corn  bill.  We  congratulate  the  nation  upon 
tlie  delay  which  has  been  obtained ;  and  we  are  confident  that 
this  great  question  will  be  discussed,  (if  it  be  again  brought  for-^ 
M'ard,)  with  that  wisdom  and  deliberation  which  characterize 
both  houses  of  parliament. 


Art.  IIL     A   Practical  Exposition  of  the  Proceedings  and 
Tendency  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  3fc.  S^c* 

(Cone  faded  from  p,^l.) 

iHE  documents  which  the  editor  has  l>rought  together  in  the 
Appeudix^  appear  to  us  to  have  changed  entirely  the  nature  of 
tlie  question  between  the  advocates  and  the  opponents  of  the 
liible  Society.  The  latter  are  no  longer  obliged  to  draw  iheir 
conclusions  from  the  admissions  of  unwary  panegyrists,  or  to^ 
2iipeculate  upon  the  possible  effects  of  a  plan  as  yet  new  and  un- 
tried ;  nor  can  the  former  any  longer  appeal  to  the  professed, 
aim,  and  recorded  proceedings  of  the  Society^  for  proof  of  its 
claim  to  confidence  and  support. 

The  whole  system  of  the  Society  is  here  laid  before  the  pub- 
lic ;  the  real  character  of  its  proceedings  is  traced  through  ail 
tiieir  ramifications ;  and  its  hostility  to  the  vital  interests  of  true 
religion  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  conjecture,  but  of  fact. 

Apparent  dirae  facies  inimicaque  Troja; 
Numina.— —— ViRG.  , 

We  have  now  a  practical  exposition  of  the  mode,  in  which 
this  new  holy  cause  is  to  be  promoted,  wherever  it  meets  with 
opposition ;  we  have  a  complete  exposure  of  all  the  devices  by 
which  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  ai-e  inveigled  into  the  confe- 
deracy ;  and  positive  proof  of  the  value  which  it  attaches  to  the 
ftindamental  articles  of  the  Christian  faith,  in  the  readiness  \i 
avows  to  hold  out  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  to  Jeus,  Turks^^ 
ifitidels,  and, Heretics. 

It  is  this,  which  the  frietids  of  the  Societv  have  ^o  Ions:  cbal- 
leiiged  its  adversaries  to  produce ;  which  those,  who  wished  to 
warn  the  defenders  of  the  Established  Church  against  the  attack 
they  clearly  foresaw^  have  Jong  been  anxiously  expecting ;  and 
which  the  hesitating  contributor  to  the  funds  of  an  association,  of 
which  such  evil  was  predicted^  has  demanded  as  a  g:  ound  for 
withholding  his  support.  To  all  then,  but  those  who-e  machi- 
nations  are  thus,  as  we  trust  preniatnrely,  exposed,  the  develope- 
meut  must  be  interesting  and  nseftl.  To  the  latter  it  nuist  be 
expected  to  give  offence ;    but  fueling  with  the  editor,  that  the 

main- 
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maintenance  of  that  tolerant  ascendancy,  which  the  pure  and  re- 
formed part  of  Christ's  holj  Catholic  Church  esfahlished  in  these 
kingdoms  has  so  h)iig  enjoyed,  is  a  paramount  duty,  we  shall  not 
flinch  from  our  share  in  the  performance  of  it ;  but  shall  take  ad- 
vantage of  his  useful  labours  to  unravel  the  art  and  mystery,  which 
has  secured  to  this  Society  a  success  so  unprecedented ;  a  suc- 
cess, to  which  it  ha^  presumptuously  appealed  as  a  proof  of  the  Di* 
vine  favour  atid  support;  and  which  lias  at  last  so  far  infatuated 
its  counsels,  as  to  render  the  confident  boldness  with  which  its 
pretensions  have  been  advanced,  the  instrument  of  its  detection. 

The  Auxiliary  Societies  aie  first  noticed  in  the  Report  of  the 
Parent  Institution  for  the  vear  I8O9.  The  first  was  established 
at  Reading,  a  kindly  soil,  as  it  appears ;  well  suited  to  the  growth 
of  that  seed,  which  the  enemy  is  diligent  in  sowing  *,  and  doubt- 
less not  chosen  for  the  primary  developement  of  this  important 
part  of  the  system,  without  good  reasons. 

The  advantages  which  must  arise  to  the  Parent  Institution 
from  nuiltiphing  these  aftiliating  bodies  were  soi)n  foreseen,  and 
accurately  estimated  ;  and  a  code  of  laws  w  as  digested  for  their 
government,  that  they  might  be  estaWished  upon  an  uniform  plan 
in  every  part  of  the  kingdom  f,  and  that  every  member  of  the 
Society  might  be  speedily  acquahited  with  the  terms,  on  which 
the  Parent  would  adopt  children ;  and  the  approved  method  of 
turning  their  exertions  to  the  profit  of  the  daily  increasing  family. 
The- avowed  intention  of  this  material  extension  of  the  original 
plan  of  the  Societ},  was  '^  to  give  strength  and  permanency  to  the 
Parent  Institution,"  by  increasing  its  funds ;  "  and  to  investigate 
and  supply  the  local  wants  of  the  poor.'*     Vide  P.  l/)0. 

Of  these  two  objects,  it  v\ill  appear,  that  the  second  is  not  con- 
sidered of  equal  importance  with  the  first;  that  the  framers  of 
Auxiliary  Societies  are  more  assiduous  in  promoting  their  forma- 
tion, and  in  swelling  the  list  of  subscribers,  by  awakening  repre- 
sentations  of  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  poor,  and  of  the  facilities 
for  discovering  and  relieving  them,  which  such  Institutions  must 
afford;  than  in  so  employing  their  influence  and  their  funds  when 
thus  placed  under  their  direction  %. 

The  increase,  however,  of  the  pecuniary  resources  of  tlie  So- 
ciety, certainly  holds  a  distinguished  rank  among  the  real  objects 
of  all  its  exertioas:    and  the.  provision,  which  we  believe  to  be 

■  ' i- 

*  Mr*  Ford,  a  celebrated  dlvijfic,  in  an  Assize  Sermon  preached 
in  this  town,  Feb.  28,  1663,  declares  that  "  he  was  verily  per- 
suaded (if  Augustine's  and  Epiphanius's  catalogue  of  heresies 
were  lost,  and  all  ancient  and  modern  records  of  that  kind)  yet  it 
would  be  no  hard  matter  to  restore  them,  with  considerable  en* 
largements,  from  that  place.*'    Reviewer. 

f  See  p.  24*9  note  k.  ;|   See  p.  318,  and  the  note. 
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invsiTiablv  inserted  in  the  resolutions  of  every  Auxiliarv  Soci«tv, 
thsAt,  the  whole  of  the  subscriptions  and  ^ionatioiis  received  by  it, 
a/ter  deducting  incidental  exjjences,  shall  be  remitted  to  the  Pa- 
fci^t  Institution,  in  consideration  of  the  advantages  held  out  to 
the-rn  by  it,  proves  that  its  managers  are  well  aware  of  the  value  of 
motley.  'I'he  advantages  ihus  held  out  aie,  **  tliat  the  committee 
pr  siich  Society  sliall  be  entitled  to  receive  gratiulously  *  a  sup- 
ply df  Bibles  and  Testaments,  estimated  at  prime  cost,  to  the 
a'»^^Dunt  of  half  the  eiitire  sum  remitted  by  them  to  the  Parent 
i»>*itiunion  within  the  year;"  and  the  granting  to  members  of 
-A*^ miliary  Sticieties,  '*  the  privilege  of  purchifsing  from  the 
^^  J>ository  of  such  Auxiliary  Societies,  Bibles  and 'lestan^ents  on 
^'^^  same  conditions  as  the  members  of  the  Parent  Institution/* 
P^   :S07. 

it  is  dear,  from  tliis  statement,  that  the  accumulation  of  money 
'*^t"  the  purposes  of  the  Pi-rent  Society  is  a  much  stn^nger  motive 
**^*'  the  formation  of  Auxiliary  Establishmenls,  than  any  feeling 
for  the  local  wants  of  the  poor. 

A  very  careful  induction  of  par'icnlars  has  enabled  the  editor 

^^  the  volume  before  us  to  prove  satisfactorily,  that  the  Hackney 

-Auxiliary  Society,  fur  trom  doing  all  tliat  couhl  be  done  with  the 

Aioi.ey  it  collected,  did  not  really  do  neatly  as  much  as  miglit  have 

')ecn  done  vvith  the  same  sinu  differently  applied.     He  shew^ 

lliat  the  money  *'  immediately  disposable  to  the  purposes  of  the 

Institution  was  728/.  Is.  C^."     P.  311. 

"  Here  then,*'  says  he,  **  was  pvoviision  made  for  an  immediate 
supply  of  14'32  Bibles  of  the  two  sizes  which  tiie  Committee  have 
distributed,  (as  the  editor,  after  very  laborious  enquiry,  has  seen  a 
single  specimen  of  ea\;h)  and  for  a  further  supply  annually  of  474 
nK)re.  The  same  sums  of  nioniey  would  have  procured  from  the 
Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  23C6  Bibles  of  tKe 
same  size,  type,  and  paper  immediately,  and  an  annual  supply  of 
808 ;  i.  e.  an  excess  of  874  in  the  first  instance,  and  of  3S4  annu«  . 
ally,  above  what  its  rival  Institution  holds  forth  to  the  *  Auxiliary 

♦  The  language  of  the  Bible  Society  seems  peculiar  to  itself. 
May  we  be  permitted  to  ask,  how  those  Bibles  can  be  said  to  have 
been  gratuitously  received,  for  which  a  price,  carrying  a  profit  to 
the  Bible  Society  of  50  per  cent,  has  actually  he^n  previously  paid 
by  the  Committee  receiving  them  ?  So  much  for  the  boasted  pri- 
vileges of  Auxiliary  Societies.  The  individuals  composing  them 
have  a  similar  privilege  with  the  members  of  the  Parent  Inr^itution ; 
that  is,  they  may,  ibr  a  subscription  of  one  guinea  per  annum, 
purchase  Bibles  and  Testaments,  at  the  Society's  prices,  to  the 
amount  of  five  guineas  annually.  But  it  is  to  be  observed,  that,  bj 
a  mere  stroke  of  the  pen,  without  apology,  the  Society  has  not 
long  since  raised  its  price  20  per  cent,  upon  its  members,  without 
a^  additioaal  charge  having  been  made  for  the  Bibles  b^  \\\<^  wxiv* 
yemtles  where  they  are  printed.    Bevietoen 
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Societies  as  the  greatest  possible  encouragement'  to  throw  into  the 
common  stock  the  whole  of  their  funds.  It  grants,  moreover,  to 
every  individual  member  the  privilege  of  purchasing  at  its  reduced 
prices,  not  merely  to  the  amount  of  five  guineas,  to  which  the 
Bible  Society  privilege  is  restricted,  but  without  any  limitation. 
Who  can  read  this  statement  without  admiring  the  confidence  with 
which  the  Bible  Society  presumes  upon  the  credulity  of  the  coun- 
try ?  It  demands  half  of  every  auxiliary  collection,  as  the  consider- 
ation for  furnishing  it  with  Bibles  at  co^tpricesy  and  this  it  calls  an 
xtdvantagemis  proposal^  nay,  t/ie  greatest  possible  encouragement  I 
The  booksellers*  trade  profits  are  25  per  cent,  the  Bible  Society's 
exactly  double  V*     P.  312,  and  note  a. 

,  After  thus  shewing  Nvhat  might  have  been  done  with  the  mo- 
ney thus  raised,  the  tditor  proceeds  to  enquire  into  the  probable 
extent  of  those  local  wants  of  the  poor,  which  this  money  was 
professedly  solicited  for  die  purpose  of  supplying;  and  he  then 
states  what  really  was  done,  towards  relieving  them.  After  a  very 
detailed,  and  apparently  accurate  estunate  of  the  number  of  per- 
sons in  the  districts  who  waiited,  and  could  use  the  gifts  of  the 
Bible  Society,  the  editor  has  the  following  remarks,  which  we 
'  may  leave  to  the  judgment  of  our  readers. 

**  It  should  seem  then  that  this  new  apostolate,  from  whatever 
sources  derived,  had  obtained,  as  the  fruit  of  their  exertions,  their 
whole  heart's  desire.  Money  was  confided  to  their  disposal,  to  be 
divided  in  equal  portions  between  the  Bible  Society's  British  and 
Voreign  concerns ;  arid  with  respect  to  the  former  of  these  por- 
tions in  ample  sufficiency,  to  enable  them  to  complete  their  inves- 
tigation, with  the  comfortable  assurance,  that  however  *  deplorable 
the  lack  might  be,'  they  had  the  means  in  hand  of  supplying  it^ 
and  would  have  a  surplus  in  store  of  327  Bibles,  to  be  annually  re- 
plenished by  474  more,  to  meet  growing  necessities  as  they  might 
arise ;  nay,  were  those  cases  which  had  most  tenderly  touched 
their  sensibilities  as  general  as  their  representation  had  set  forth, 
in  which  '  the  earnestness  of  desire  on  the  part  of  the  poor  to 
enjoy  the  pjivilege  of  reading  the  Scriptures,  was  manifested  by  de- 
clarations of  willingness,  notwithstanding  their  extreme  poverty, 
to  contribute  their  humble  pittance  towards  procuring  Bibles  for 
themselves  and  families,'  they  were  furnished  with  resources  for 
making  an  individvwl  distribution,  and  might  at  once  have  carried 
into  full  effect  the  specious  pretext  of  their  Institution,  and  have 
dispersed  Bibles  throup^h  the  parish  to  the  amount  of  the  persons 
•  represented  in  their  own  statement  to  be  in  want. 

"  Six  months  however  were  suffered  to  elapse  before  any  tidings 
of  the  distribution  of  Bibles  were  heard  *,  or  any  further  steps 
tiiken  to  complete  the  investigation  of  d!eficiency.**     P.  317. 

During 


♦  "  A  single  exception  to  the  above  statement  has  recently  come 
to  the  editot^s  knowledge,  in  thecuse  of  one  member  of  the  "AiixFr 
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During  t1;iis  time,  however^  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  tbat  the 
Auxiliary  Committee  was  wholly  inactive.  It  was  assiduously^ 
though  secretly  employed ;  and  at  length  the  farther  developement 
of  the  Society's  devices  sufficiently  proved  the  nature  of  these 
secret  operation's.  In  this  interval  the  plan  of  a  new  levy  had 
beeu  orjjanized,  bv  wliich  the  lowe"  orders  were  to  be  assessed 
towards  the  objects  of  the  confederation :  the  whole  district  wa» 
subdivided  into  four  subordinate  associations ;  and  committees 
were  formed  for  each,  composed  of  persons  in  that  class  of  society 
more  immediately  connected  with  the- poor;  .who  were  to  be  a» 
assiduous  in  levying  tlie  weekly  penny  assessment  upon  such  of 
tiieir  indigent  brethren  as  they  could  inveigle  into  the  confedera- 
tion; as  the  Committee  of  the  Auxiliary  Society  had  already 
been  in  extorting  contributions  from  the  rich,  ft  seems  that, 
notwithstanding  the  specious  pretences,  under  which  the  higher 
classes  had  been  called  fipon  to  subscribe,  and  the  awakening  ap- 
peals which  had  been  made  to  their  feelings  and  their  consciences^ 
on  behalf  of  '*  their  poor  benighted  brethren  ;"  who  were  repre- 
sented as  sitting  "  in  darkness  and  in  the  shadow  of  death/*^  at 
the  same  time  that  they  were  *^  earnestly  desirous  of  enj<iying  the 
privilege  of  reading  the  Scriptures."  Vide  Address  on  the  pro- 
posed Formation,  &c.  App.  No.  6.  One  great  object  of  these 
subordinate  associations  was  to  make  the  poor  supply  themselves 
with  Bibles.     Vide  7th  Resolution,  p.  3^6. 

This  was  part  of  the  code  of  one  of  the  first  associations  of 
this  kind,  which  was  formed  in  ISl^ :  it  does  not  differ  materially 
from  that  of  a  subdivision  of  the  Hackney  district,  except  in  the 
important  improvement  of  obliging  it  to  communicate  with  the 
Parent  Instiuition  through  the  Auxiliary  Committee,  and  remil 
the  surplus  of  its  funds  through  the  same  channel^*  Vide 
p.  S53. 

The  machiiie  thus  framed  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  supplying 
the  poor  of  two  parishes,  and  of  parts  of  one  or  two  others,  with 
Bibles,  is,  in  magnitude  and  power,  so  out  of  aH  proportion  to 
its  professed  object,  that  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  its  operations 
'Were  to  be  thus  limited. 

liary  Committee,  a  respectable  churchman,  who  distributed  among 
Ills  neighbours,  in  a  remote  corner  of  the  parish,  Bibles  and 
Testaments  to  the  number  of  about  fifteen  of  each,  as  soon  as  he 
obtained  them ;  but  all  the  editor's  enquiries,  and  they  have  been 
numerous,  among  persons  having  continual  intercourse  with  tl)^ 
poor,  confirm  what  he  has  above  alledged,  without  any  other  ex- 
ception. He  does  not  mean  to  say  that  there  are  no  exceptions^ 
but  that,  having  used  every  means  possible  to  discover  them,  he  has 
failed  of  succe:5S." 

*  "  The  outline  of  tliis  financial  regulation,"  says  the  editor  in 
a  note  appended  to  page*  35ii;  **  is  derivOd  from  the  United  Irish- 

'  -         men, 
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•*  'the  summary  of  the  Committees  thug  constituted/*  sa)''s  iH^ 
editor,  (vidi3  note  o,  p.  ,3.>7)  "  and  of  their  several  mectitigi 
throughout  the  year,  is  as  follows.  The  executive  body,  including^ 
ihe  Auxiliary  Committee,  its  four  dependencies,  and  their  respect- 
ire  oiricers',  form  a  corps  of  130  resident  members,  who  are*  to 
assemble  at  five  general  ra2etin;2js,  when  the  whole  of  their  consti- 
Caents  are  invited  to  attend,  and  at  60  Corapiittee  Meetings ;  and 
this  immense  incorporation^  and  these  numerous  sitting.^^  are  pro/ess-^ 
edh;  for  no  other  ]jiTrposo  than  to, mppi?/  Ike  poor  nfthis  district  xmth 
Bibtcs  *  /  /  /  A  spirit  of  deep  sleep  indeetl,  must  have  fallen  upon 
the  nation,  if  it  cannot  see  through  such  a  glaring  deception  as  this; 
ifit  cannot  avi"a!«  en  itself  to  the  immense  accession  of  strength  which: 
any  party  must  acquire  by  being  so  constantly  embodied  :  or  can 
remain  insensible  to  the  existeuce  of  designs  beyond  those  ootruded 
upon  public  view,  when  the  means  arc  so  out  of  all  proportion  ex- 
cessive to  what  can  possibly  bo  employed  iu  the  execution  of  whM 
is  professjdly  undertaken.  See  Professor  Marsh's  lleply  to  the 
Dean  of  Carlisle*s  Strictures,  p.  136.'* 

Our  readers  will  form  their  own  judgment  respecting  the  pro- 
bable nature  of  these  unacknowledged  designs.  It  will  be  our 
nhj^cl.  to  proceed  in  an  examination  of  this  interesting  volume, 
that  we  may  introduce  ihein  to  a  full  knowledge  of  the  power  ihiw 
obtained,  the  means  cmplnved  to  acquire  it,  and  the  striking  siini- 
laiity  exist  iivg  Let  ween  these  means,  and  those  resorted  to  by^ 

m*^n,  whose  penny  taxes  were  transmitted  througli  regular  grada- 
tions to  the  iiigh  superiors."  We  shall  have  other  instances  of  si- 
milarity between  these  two  Societies  to  remark. 

*  The  following  muster-rolls  of  the  Society ^s  levies  amongst  the 
lower  orders  in  other  districts  are  furnibhed  in  the  report  of  the 
present  year. 

"  The  Auxiliary  Society  of  Southwark,  with  its  txvclr>e  associa- 
tlonsj  con»prise  a  body  of  more  than  six  hundred  and  flftij  active 
agents  in  the  Bible  cause.  When  you  reflect  that  one  hundred 
and  twenty-eight  of  these  are  annually  succeeded  by  new  members, 
and  consider  the  influence  which  each  individual  possesses  within 
his  immediate  sphere,  the  constantly  encreasing  moral  effect  will 
appear  prodigious,  and  in  its  ultimate  results  incalculable." — Ex- 
tract from  2d  Report  of  Southwark  Auxiliary  Society,  publislied 
in  10th  Annual  Report  of  Bible  Society,  p.  137. 

**  The  number  of  Bible  Associations  which  have  been  matured 
;}nd  rendered  efficient  within  a  portion  of  this  district,  (the  Tindale 
Ward  Auxiliary  Bible  ifociety)  containing  G255  families,  in  all 
29,605  souls,  (according  to  the  population  return  of  1811)  is 
twenty-four.  In  these  Associations  there  are  2076  members ;  and 
they  subscribe  at  the  rate  of  28/.  185.  6d,  weekly,  which,  if  conti- 
nued until  the  end  of  the  year  from  their  formation,  will  make 
1503/.  13*.  4c/. ;  in  donations  80l.  145.  lOi/.;  annual  subscribers 
18/.  195.;  altogether  1602/.  17*.  2/i.'* — Extract  from  1st  Annual 
Report  of  Tin£i]e  Ward  Auxiliary  Bible  Society,  poblishcd  in  lOtli 
^/3/7Ua/ ileport  of  Bibje  Society,  p.  1S9« 
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bodies  and  associations^  whose  avowed  ohject  was  the  overthrow 
of  the  Constitution  both  in  Church  aud  State.  They  will  then 
be  enabled  to  determine  for  themselves  this  very  important  ques- 
tion, which  seems  to  arise  naturally  out  of  the  subject :  Shall  a 
Society,  possessing  the  power  of  seriously  injuring^  if  not  of  des- 
troying the  Bstablished  Church  of  these  kingdoms;  and  having 
arrived  at  it  by  a  close  imitation  of  th!#se  confederations,  whiclr 
have  already  so  employed  it,  be  permitted  to  add  strength  to 
8treiii:;tli  until  nothing  can  oppose  it  t 

We  proceed  then  first  to  shcAV  the  extent  of  the  power,  which 
the  uninterrupted  pursuance  of  its  present  measures  must  shortly 
vest  in  this  ambiguous  Society. 

This  power  we  shall  be  able  to  estimate  prgperly  when  we  con- 
sider, that,  by  the  formation  of  these  Auxiliary  and  Subordinate 
Societies,  the  Parent  obtains  firsts  an  enormous  increase  of  in- 
fluence and  of  funds ;  secondly,  an  accurate  record  of  all  its  friend.") 
throughout  the  kingdom;  and  of  all  those,  who,  to  their  geneial 
approbation  of  its  plan  and  proceedings,  join  ability  and  inclina- 
tion to  labour,  eiihtr  privately  or  publicly,  in  its  servire.  I'he 
increase  of  influence,  which  an  Institution  must  acquire  from 
having  its  committees  thus  dispersed  ihruugh  the  kingdom,  ready 
toenregister  its  edicts,  to  promote  its  objects,  to  blazon  its  merits, 
and  resist  its  adversaries,  is  too  evident  to  need  elucidation.  Hut 
tlie  methods  adopted^  for  forming  these  bodies  adds  much  to  it. 
'i'he  activity  of  the  agents  is  first  excited  in  a  personal  canvass ; 
and  until  tl^  sentiments  of  every  person  of  note  in  the  district, 
and  the  patronage  of  some  at  least  secured,  nothing  but  obscure 
intimations  of  the  intended  effort  to  enlighten,  it  are  suffered  to 
transpire.  During  this  canvass  no  man  of  rank  or  influence  is 
suffered  to  remain  neutral ;  the  Society  calls  upon  him  to  be  for 
it,  or  against  it;  and  the  whole  machinery  of  allurement,  decep- 
tion, and  intimidation  is  brought  forward,  to  seduce  the  ambitious^ 
to  entrap  the  unvary^  and  to  overawe  the  timid, 

"  Wliat,"  says  the  editor,  **  is  the  course  of  proceeding  con-? 
staatly  pursued  when  the  formation  of  a  new  Auxiliary  Society  is 
in  agitation  i  In  the  first  place,  to  set  about  securing  the  names  of 
every  person  of  consideration,  either  from  his  rank  or  property, 
withiB  the  district ;  and  to  obtain  this  object,  the  most  injurious^ 
and  I  might  add  the  most  unjustifiable,  expedients  are  resorted  to. 
If,  in  the  conception  of  the  canvassers,  the  person  to  be  gained  is 
indisposed  to  afford  pecuniary  support,  he  is  given  to  understand 
that  his  money  is  not  wanted,  and  that  he  may  become  very  instru- 
mental in  serving  God  by  that  which  will  cost  him  nothing  *,     If 


•4pM«>i 


*  *«  Ib  the  8th  Report  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society, 
therft.are  above  twenty  vice-presidents  of  Auxiliary  Societies^ 
whose  names  do  not  appear  in  their  respective  subscription  lists, 
aar  in  the  general  aubscription  list  of  the  Society/' 

he 
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he  is  a  man  of  retired  habits,  or  full  of  occupation  in  his  own  con-* 
cerjis,  the  intimation  is,  that  no  attendance  will  be  required,  and 
that  he  may  contribute  very  considerably  towards  spreading  the 
gpspel,  without  making  the  irksome  sacrifice  of  personal  exertion  * ; 
if  popularity  is  his  ruling  passion,  the  political  ascendancy  of  the 
Society  is  enlarged  upon,  and  it  is  demonstrated  to  him  that  its 
influence  can  turn  the  tide  of  public  opinion  either  in  his  favour, 
or  against  him ;  in  short,  a  complete  political  index  is^ formed  of  all 
the  nobility,  magistracy,  and  gentry  of  the  proposed  district ;  their 
characters  are  studied,  the  avenues  to  their  hearts  explored ;  they 
are  personally  solicited  witii  an  importunity  which  will  scarcely 
accept  a  denial,  and  by  persons  gained  over  from  their  connections, 
and  selected  to  be  sent  as  suitors  to  them,  as  being  those  tliey  least 
know  how  to  refuse.  In  some  instances  where  corporate  bodies 
are  to  be  gained,  the  members  are  canvassed  separately,  and  by  a 
convenient  adoption  of  a  rhetorical  prolepsis  are  each  assured  of 
his  brethren's  concurrence,  and  thus  one  by  one  the  whole  frater- 
nity is  gained  f.  And  there  are  instances,  when  it  has  been 
deemed  important  to  secure  the  countenance  of  a  particular  indi- 
vidual, and  it  has  been  known  that  all  solicitation  would  be  vain, 
of  possession  being  taken  of  him,  without  asking  his  consent ;  and 
of  the  advantage  of  las  sanction  being  thus  secured  at  the  first  ap- 
peal to  public  feeling  in  behalf  of  the  design,  without  giving  hira 
the  opportunity  of  protesting  against  it."     Vide  p.  90,  note  n. 

The  mode  of  compelling  the  poor  to  come  in  is  equally  effi* 
cacious.  For  this  purpose,  when  a  Bible  Association  is  to  be 
formed,  then  the  niaiibers  of  the  Auxiliary  Committee,  assuming 
the  shape  of  new  provisional  committees,  issue  forth  citations  to 
the  tradesmen  of  the  district,  (or  parish,  as  in  the  case  of  Hack- 
ney) to  attend  them  ;  and  serve  upon  the  poor  individually  at  their 
own  houses,  addresses  powerfully  delusive,  together  with  an  in- 
quisitorial paper;  the  last  question  of  which  intimates,  that  a 
General  Meeting  is  about  to  be  held  for  the  subdivision  in  which 
it  IS  distributed,  and  requires  an  answer  from  them  in  writings 
whether  or  no  they  will  attend  it.     Vide  p.  3^22. 

"  On  the  evening  appointed  (generally  of  a  Monday,  when  the 
earnings  of  the  preceding  week  have  just  been  received,  and  which 


*  '*  The  editor  has  seen  a  letter  from  a  person  of  great  conside- 
ration in  the  Bible  Society,  aiid  most  zealously  active  in  promoting 
its  extension,  to  a  peer,  whom  it  was  of  great  importance  to  pro- 
cure, conceived  in  terms  very  similar  to  the  above." 

f  **  The  editor  has  an  authentic  document  in  his  possession  of  a 
recent  detection  and  discomfiture  of  this  device  by  swue  of  the 
magistracy  of  the  county.^ 


» 


^ 
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therefore  made  a  day  of  idleness  by  many  of  the  poor  ♦)  the  same 
:rourse  of  proceeding  is  adopted  as  that  systematicaUy  arranged, 
nd  proved  by  extensive  experience  to'  be  so  successful  at .  die 
<I3eneral  Meetings  of  the  superior  departments  of  the  Institution. 
.^A  sort  of  stage  is  erected,  and  a  detachment  of  orators  attend, 
-whose  parts  have  all  been  previously  arranged,  and  the  several  mo- 
-C^ions  to  pass  the  resolutions,  to  appoint  a  presictent,  treasurer, 
^  ^cretaries,  committee,  ic.  are  made  the  occasion  of  enthusiastic 
c3.ecIamation,  representing  the  object  of  the  Society  as  one  int'i- 
^rxiately  corlnected  with  the  eternal  interests  of  the  poor,  and  as  ^o 
effectual  in  its  operation,  that  it  will  place  in  perfect  security  this 
i  xnportant  concern."     P.  323. 

Some  interesting  additional  information  is  afforded  lis  respecf- 
S  mig  the  measures  adopted  t6  secure  the  t  flficient  formation  of  these 
ible  Associations,  in  a  paper  inserted  in  llie  Appendix  of  D6- 
qments;  No.  4>  and  attributed  by  the  editor  to  Mf.  Dealtry. 


**  It  may  be  proper  to  observe,"  says  the  writer,  **  that  while 
e  comniittees  of  such  associations  are  formed  from  the  contri- 
utors  themselves,  yet  the  stimulus  must  be  njforded  by  others.  On 
lie  formation  of  an  Auxiliary  or  Branch  Society,  the  members'  of 
\e  committee  (undtr  the  designation  of  sub-committees)  should 
elect  certain  districts  for  their  own  more  immediate  exertions,  and 
^ndeavour  to  awaken  the  oltention  of  the  inferior  clmses  to  the  im- 
ortance  of  rendering  whatever  aid  they  can  afford.  It  would  be 
Expedient  to  appoint  a  numerotts  committee  for  each  association,' 
^  n  order  that  a  greater  interest  may  be  excited,  and  that  the  wants 
<:>f  the  poor  may  be  more  accurately  known.  Certain  members 
^::>f  the  Auxilifiry  or  Branch  Committees  should  also  be  appohited 
*>equently  to  sit.  with  the  Committees  of  Bible  Associations.  A 
proper  direction  will  thus  be  given  to  their  efFdrts  ;  a  similarity '<)f 
-^system  will  be  maintained;  and  the  Parent  Society,  with  all.  its 
siuxtliaries  and  dependencies,  will  thus  present  a  perfect  whole, 
^::orresponding  in  plan^  and  united  in  harmony  f ,  &c."     P.  4074 


*  **  In  this  parish,  the  two  last  meetings  have  been  an  excep- 
^  ^ion  to  this  political  arrangement,  Wednesday  having  beep  in  both 
instances  the  day  appointed ;  but  Monday  is  in  general  the  day 
throughout  London  and  its  vicinity.     In  the  country,  the  after- 
noons of  market-days  have  bfeeft  made  choice  of  obviously  upon 
the  same  principle/' 

f  **  The  machinery  recommended  tp  the  adoption  of  the  poor, 
-  <nr  rather  to  the  country  agents  of  the  Society,  in  thid  passage,  and 
which  has.  been  accurately  copied  in  the  constitution  of  all  Bible 
Associations,  is  a  republication'  of  the  system  of  the  United  Irish- 
Hen,  with  merely  literal  variations*"     Vide  note  by  editor. 

N  It 
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It  appears  then,  that  when  the  Auxiliary  system  is  complete, 
ihe  Society  will  have  obtained  an  accurate  record  of  the  senti- 
ments held  by  almost  every  person  in  the  kingdom  respecthig 
itself.  From  the  lists  of  its  committees,  it  may  select  officers  of 
every  rank  for  the  new  spiritual  army  it  seems  to  be  arraying  ; 
and  in  the  Bible  Associations  it  will  find  individuals  enough  to 
fill  its  ranks.  Every  member  of  these  Associations,  hiug  taught 
to  look  upon  himself  and  his  fraternity  as  the  only  real  friends 
of  religion ;  instructed  to  consider  them  as  instruments  chosen 

-  by  God,  their  cause  as  that  of  heaven,  and  their  opponents  as 
leagued  against  the  progress  of  light  and  knowledge  ;  will  easily 
be  persuaded,  that  by  persecuting  and  destroying  them,  they  are 
lighting  the  Lord's  battles,  and  acting  as  faithful  soldiers  of  Jesus 

.  Christ. 

It  must  no  longer  be  said  that  these  are  the  dreams  of  mere 
TisioT'ary  alarmists  ;  we  have  not  only  evidence  of  the  most  per- 

^  severing  efFprts  on  the  part  of  the  Society  to  obtain  a  degree  of 

•  power,  incompatible  with  the  real  welfare  of  the  Established 
Church  ;  but  we  have  also  abundant  proof,  from  the  speeches  of 
the  great  supporters  of  the  Society,  and  the  addresses  of  it» 
auxiliary  and  subordinate  committees,  that  continual  pains  are 
taken  to  impress  these  hostile  sentiments  on  the  minds  of  iU 
members.     The  langujge  addressed  to  the  higher  classes  is  more 

'  guarded  than  that  employed  to  stimulate  the  feelings,  and  intoxi- 
cate the  senses  of  the  poor ;  but  it  is  marked  plainly  enough  by 

,  the  same  spirit :  it  cla^nis  for  the  confederation  a  complete  mo- 
nopoly of  illumination,  respectability,  and  zeal  for  religion  ;  and 
identifies  the  cause  of  the  Bible  Society  with  that  of  Christianity 
itself.  Thus  Mr.  Freshfield  scruples  not  to  tell  the  editor,  that 
unless  the  Auxiliary  Society  at  Hackney  was  formed,  the  district 

<  would  be  left  **  an  exception  in  the  midst  of  an  enlightened  and 
respectable  neighbourhood,"  p.  24 ;  and  that  if  he  (Mr.  F.)  did 

.not  assist  to  the  utmost  in  its  formation,  he  should  subject  him- 
self ^*  to  the  ^wful  consequence  of  being  ashamed  of  the  name 
of  Christ,*  p.  6.  At  the  Henley  Meeting,  Mr.  Curiningham, 
a  strenuous  supporter  of  the  Society,  did  not  scruple  to  insi- 
nuate, that 


u    < 


The  honour  a^d  interest  of  the  University  of  Oxford*  were 

at  stake,  unless  an  Auxiliary  Bible  Society  was  formed  there,  and 

« that  its  refusal  to  sanction  such  an  Institution   would  be  an   act 

•which  he  could  *  hardly  refrain  from  considering  as  a  proof  that 

•its  sight  was  impaired  or  extinguished.*  '*     P.  110,  note. 

In  the  Address  of  the  Provisional  Committee  to  the  Hackney 
district,  we  find  the  following  passages. 

«  This 
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^  This  is  the  sacred  cause  to  which  your  attention  is  solicited ; 
and  by  contributing  toward?  it  your  exertions,  or  your  assistance, 
in  any  way^  you  will  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing,  that  you 
have  been  engaged  in  furthering  a  work,  which  has  for  its  end  th^ 
present  and  eternal  welfare  of  all  the  families  of  U^  earth/' 
P.  152. 

And  again, 

**  The  example  of  the  city  of  London,  and  of  the  neighbouring 
districts,  it  is  earnestly  hoped,  the  inhabitants  of  Hackney  and  ittf 
vicinity,  will  not  be  backward  in  following ;  proving,  on  the  present 
occasion,  their  regard  to  that  cause,  for  which  the  martyrs  of  the 
primitive  ages,  the  fathers  of  the  Established  Church,  and  the  re- 
formers in  various-  parts  of  the  worlds  laid  dovim  their  lives*  The 
universal  circulation  of  the  Scriptures  was  their  grand  and  favourite 
object."     P.  153. 

It  IS  to  Utile  purpose  that  the  sophistry  and  fallacies,  \i  ith 
which  such  appeals  are  fraught,  have  been,  irom  time  to  time, 
detected  and  exposed :  those  who  are  under  the  influence  of  the 
poison,  can  seldom  be  persuaded  to  try  the  effect  of  the  antidote. 
The  powerful  incantations  of  the  Society  soon  render  them  un- 
willing to  shake  off  their  influence  *,  they  are  taught,  that  to  desert 
'*  this  sacred  cause**  is  to  shew  that  they  are  neither  friends  to 
religion,  to  their  country,  to  good  order,  or  to  the  comfort  of  the 
poorer  classes ;  aud  how  can  they  bear  to  be  esteemed  and  re- 
presented as  enemies  to  such  things,  and  such  objects ! 

As  we  descend  in  the  scale  of  the  Society,  the  system  becomes 
Jnov^  coarse.  The  delusions  which  are  practised  upon  those,  to 
H-hom  the  eloquence  of  Bible  Associations  is  addressed,  are 
more  gross  and  palpable  indeed  to  us,  but  not  on  that  account 
the  less  suited  to  operate  upion  the  minds,  for  which  they  are 
Contrived. 

It  is  here  perhaps  that  we  are  to  look  for  the  mest  striking 
specimens  of  the  real  character  and  spirit  of  the  Society,  because 
liere  its  writerSj  tio  longer  afraid  of  reply  or  confutation,  speak 
'Vrithout  reserve;     They  know  that  they  are  upon  ground  to  which 
th^  opponents  will  scarcely  condescend  to  follow  them  ;  where, 
^^even'if  they  did,  sound  reasoning  and  cogent  argument  would 
'Jiossesff  little  influence,  when  weighed  against  the  stimulating 
Appeals  to  popular  feeling,  which  long  practice  has  enabled  them 
'tN>  cfiectuaHy  to  employ.     Here  particularly  we  shall  find  abund* 
"^nt  instainces^f  that  gross  perversion  of  the  language  of  Scrip- 
ture, with  which  the  Society  has  been  so  frequently  charged  ;  a 
-  t>erversiou  first  employed,  by  the  Puritans,  to  reconcile  then*  infa- 
tuated countrymen  to  the  ruin  of  their  church  and  nation;  and 

N  2  now 
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now  used  to  render  them  the  blind  ar>d  willinsf  instruments  of  anf 
association^  wbose  real  objects  they  can  neither  see  nor  under- 
stanc?.  Fw  a  full  exemplitictition  of  the  language  of  these  ad- 
.(dresses  tcr  the  lower  oi'ders,  we  must  refer  our  readers  tathe  va- 
lilnie  itself:  they  will  there  tiiid  evidence  enough  to  bfear  us  out 
in  all  that  we  hnve  asserted  ;  and  when  they  have  read  with  at- 
tention the  different  appeals  to  the  poor  circulated  in  the  Hack- 
ney and  Newington  district,  and  compared  them  with  those  in- 
serted in  the  Appendix  of  Documents,  we  think  that  they  will 
allow  tlie  following  remarks  of  the  editor  to  be  worthy. their 
[<ierious  coasidcrution.  He  tells  us  that  he  has  brought  these 
.papers  together, 

**  That  those  concerned  fn  the  preservation  of  the  peace  of  the 
'country  may  be  apprized  of  the  work  which  is  going  on ;  that  they 
may  see  that  a  new  holy  cause  is  at  this  time  creating,  preciseiy  the 
counterpart  of  that  which  once  plunged  the  country  into  civil  war, 
and  deluged  it  with  the  best  blood  of  its  inhabitants ;  that  they  may 
■he  satisfied  that  the  spells  ministered  to  the  poor,  to  excite  an  enr- 
thustasm  amongst  them  in  prosecution  of  k,  are  not  casual  and 
ioi^aly  but  sifstematic  and  nnrverml ;  that  they  may  judge  for  then>- 
sclves  what,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  human  events,  the  catastrophe 
must  be,  unless  means  be  promptly  taken  to  arrest  the  frenzy  in  its 
progress,  and  to  break  the  power  of  the  incantation ;  and  lastly, 
that  they  mity  consider,  whilst  something  more  profitable  than  self- 
reproach  may  result  from  the  consideration,  that  the  lower  orders, 
if  subjected  to  the  operations  of  sophistry,  which  they  have  not  the 
tthility  to  unravel,  will  be  much  less  chargeable  with  guilt,  on 
accoimt  of  the  outrages  which,  under  its  impulse,  they  may  commit, 
than  those,  who,  having  the  guardianship  over  them,  have  not  inter- 
posed to  protect  them  from  the  delusion."     P.  336,  note  k. ' 

It  has  been  before  observed,  that  the  increase  of  its  fmids 
forms  a  prominent  object  of  the  Society ;  and  that  its  auxiliary 
and  suhordmate  establibliments  maiuly  contribute  to>  protnote  it. 
The  pecuniary  resources,  which  it  derives  from  the  Auxiliary 
Societies,  have  been  already  remarked  upon  ;  but  \our  readers 
•may  not  be  aware  of  the  anxiety,  with  which  it  regards  the  con- 
tributicms  of  the  poor  ;  or  of  tl^  sums  which  it  expects  to  draw 
from  them,  by  the  aid  of  Bible. Asseciatious.  To  recoaunend 
the  weekly  penny  subscription  seems  to  be  the  great  aim  of  every 
address,  which  has  been  published  by  these  bodies^  and  of  every 
speech,  which  has  been  spoken  at  their  meetings:  for  this  pur- 
pose, every  argument,  which  the  ingenuity  of  the  most  practined 
mendicant  could  suns^est,  has  been  exhausted  ; 

*<  To  the  persuading  tlie  poor  to  part  with  their  pence  the  whole 
force  of  the  different  speakers  (at  th^'flackney  Bible  AssociatmiB'' 
was'  directed,  and  it  must  be  admitted  tliat  their  proficiency  in  tfa 

popul 
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popular  department  of  oratory,  affecting  examples,  marvellous  ana- 
logies, correctives  to  diffidence,  appeals  to  pride,  to  compassion,  and 
-*;o  unregulated  religious  feeling,  have  established  their  reputation  as 
Kiiost  able  missionaries  to  the  multitude,  to  carry  them  away  in  their 
«mplicity  withersoever  they  will/*     P.  345,  note  £ 

In  a  long  note  subjoined  to  this,  the  editor  Ims  produced  alnin- 

-^ant  evidence  in  support  of  his  cliarge ;    and  those  who  vvish  to 

^orni   a  correct  idea  ot"  the  delusive  character  of  those  appeal*-, 

'>%'hich  this  Society  is  in  the  habit  of  making  to  the  unsuspecling 

jSLXid  -credulous  poor,  will  do  well  to   peruse  it.      The  follow  ing 

extract  from  the  method  of  conducting   Bible  Associations   w  ill 

^-*hew  at  once  the  systematic  avidity  with  which  thi«  scheme  of 

^extortion  is  pursued^  and  the  skill  with  which  it  is  contrived^ 

*^  Each  member  of  the  committee  may  associate  with  himseif  as 
"many  other  persons  as  he  conveniently  can ;   some  two ;    others 
-^hree  ;  and  others  four  or  more.     Such  member  of  the  committee, 
^ith  his  associates,  would  form  a  sub-committee :  each  member  of 
which  sub-committee  should  engage  to  collect  \s.  per  week,  by 
weekly  contributions  of  one  penny  or  upwards  each ;  or  5s,  per 
month,  by  monthly  subscriptions  of  \{i,  or  upwards  each  :  or  if  fa- 
vourably circumstanced,  he  may  collect  inbo,thways^  and  to  a  larger 
extent  than  here  specified.**     P.  337-  ' 

To  these  directions  two  different  scales  are  added,  for  the  piw- 
pose  of  shewing  *'  the  great  accumulation  of  funds^  w'<bich  will 
arise  from  this  division  of  labour  f  wlience  it  appears,  tbat  every 
person  procuring  for  the  Society  U.  per  week,  and  55  per  month, 
U'ill  add  5/.  l^s.  per  annum  to  its  fiinds ;  and  that  the  united 
^exertions  of  a  sub  committee  of  five  will  raise  28/.  per  annum. 

The  effect  already  produced  by  these  measures  may  in  som^ 
degree  be  conceived,  by  referring  to  the  statement  made  at  Spi- 
taliields-church  by  one  of  the  declaiiners  of  the  Society,  ij^at 
^'  lli€/?«//w2/ contribution  in  the  Borough  amounted  aunuajnj 
to  3000/.;"  (p.  351,  note)  and  the  con^putation  made  by  the 
Committee  oi  the  JSorth-east  Londop  Auxiliary  Society,  that 
*^  five  millions  of  working  people,  (the  supposed  amount  of  that 
class  throughout  the  empire)  by  subscribing  a  penny  a  week 
€acb,  would  raise  more  than  a  miliion  of  money  \w  jhe  yea;-.' 
P.  436. 

If,  A-om  llie  operatiojis  of  these  Auxiliary  an(jl  Subordinate 
Societies^  we  turn  for  a  moment  to  their  constitution,  vve  shall 
iiud  it  .marked  not  only  by  those  characters  which  their  oppo- 
nents have  regarded  as  causes  for  suspic^oi)  and  alarm^  but  also 
flamed  in'  ;a  manner  which  the  very  wannest  advocates  of  the 
cause  will  allow  to  be  dangerous.  )yh.en  Mr.  Va^nsittart  asserted, 
tl^t,  by  the  very  constitution  of  the  Bible  Society,  the  icburch 
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liiust  have  a  constant  majority  m  its  committees/  though  the 
correctness  of  his  inference  from  the  avowed  regulations  of  the 
Society  was  not  admitted  by  his  antagonists,  yet  his  statement 
proved  at  least,  that,  in  his  opinion,  and  in  that  of  the  respecta- 
ble churchmen  who  had  joined  the  confederation,  such  a  pre- 
ponderance on  the  part  of  the  church  was  necessary  for  her  se- 
curity. Now  then  we  have  proof,  that  even  the  appearance  of 
this  preponderance  is  discarded,  whenever  convenience  suggests 
the  improvement. 

**  The  semblance  of  this  guarantee,"  says  the  editor,  "is  all  that 
exists  in  the  Auxiliary  Committee,  (for  the  Hackney  District) 
which  contains  only  four  persons  of  this  description  *.  This  sem- 
blance, however,  is  preserved;  for  the  seventh  Resolution  of  that 

.  Society  sets  forth,  with  the  accustomed  formality,  that  in  confor- 
mity with  the  principles  of  the  Parent  Institution,  half  the  com- 
mittee shall  be  members  of  the  Established  Church.     But  here  the 

■very  semblance  is  laid  aside,  and  in  that  department  of  the  institu- 
tion which  is  the  most  populous  ;  and  accordingly  here  its  commit- 
tees will  be  found,  in  many  instances,  completely  Sectarian  f.  Of 
the  committees  of  the  four  Bible  Associations  of  the  Hackney 
Auxiliary  Districts,  one,  it  is  believed,  is  wholly  composed  of  Dis- 
senters, thirty-nine  in  number:  another  has  one  Churchman 
amongst  seventeen  of  other  persuasions  :  a  third  two  among  eleven ; 
and  the  last  five  or  six  among  twelve ;  but  here  the  personal  appli- 
cation of  the  lecturer  of  Newington  was  employed ;  one  of  the 
churchmen  however  has  retired  in  disgust,  and  others  are  retiring^ 
convinced,  that  the  design  in  which  they  had  too  precipitately  em- 
barked, is  of  a  very  suspicious  complexion."     P.  84?8,  note  g. 

We  see  then  the  outline  of  the  system  now  complete.  From 
the  parent  Society  in  London  diverge  its  various  auxiliaries; 
from  the  auxiliaries,  extend  the  Bible  Associations;  and  from 
the  Bible  Associations,  the  sub-committees  of  five,  or  less, 
.charged  with  tlie  honourable  office  of  deluding  even  the  lowest 
and  most  necessitous  of  the  poor  into  a  weekly  contribution,  ac- 
cording to  their  scanty  means,  towards  the  support  of  the 
Society. 

When  the  plan  is  fully  carried  into  effect,  one  of  these  Auxi- 
liary Establishments,  with  all  its  dependencies,  will  be  set  up  in 
ever)  district  of  the  kingdom;  these  districts  being  regularly  sur- 
veyed, defined,  and  mapped  ;  and  so  constituted  as  to  compre- 
hend, in  each  of  them,  two  or  more  parishes,   or  parts  of  pa- 

•     •  - 

■  '  111  ■  ■  m,  I  I        I        ■       t^m^^^ 

*  See  note  m,  p.  300.     Reviewer. 

f  The  Branch  Society  formed  at  Dedham,  in  Essex,  the  editor 
is  informed,  is  composed  altogether  of  Dissenters^  mthout  a  single 
Cliurchman, 

rishes  ; 
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• 

rislie«;  that  ^us,  being  under  llie  superiutendafice  of  no  one 
j>arochiaI  cle!g)'iij«n,  thf  Sociely  may  have  a  pretence  for  clear- 
ing the  whole  (iisti  ict  of  its  ecclcisiasiical  heads,  if  tliey  are  hi- 
-chned  to  oppose  its  machinations.  As  for  the  superior  power 
of  the  BisliOi>s  in  iheir  respective  Dioceses,  this  it  seems  never 
to  consider;  having  in  no  one  instance  paid  the  least  deference 
^o  episcopal  authority,  unless  it  was  exerted  in  their  favour;  then 
indeed  it  has  always  been  appealed  to  as  of  the  j^reatest  conse- 
quence. The  mean  and  fawiving  afluhiti^n  of  llic  Society  ta- 
vards  ihctse  prelates,  who  have  been  induced  by  its  specious  and 
plausible  pretences  to  give  it  Uicir  support,  is  well  contiastcd  by 
X\\e  editor,  (p.  IQO,  note  p.)  witl.  the  contemptuous  insolence 
Avhich  has  marked  its  conduct  to\vai(!i>  those,  who  have  refused 
to  sanction  its  proceedings.  The  luiiguage  and  sentiments  of 
its  most  valued  and  tru^d  supportt  rs,  as  there  detailed,  must  be 
allowed  to  be  an  excellent  exposilion  of  the  full  meaning  of  that 
^^  clearing  away  of  ecclesiastical  heads/'  to  be  accomplished  by 
this  new  division  of  the  empire  into  Auxiliary  Districts. 

We  have  seen,  ihat  these  auxiliary  and  associated  bodies  are 
never  established,   without  the  most  dangerous  and  delusive  ap- 
peals, on  their  behalf,  to  the  passions :    they  are  delusive,  as 
their  object  Ls  to  persuade  the  persons  to  whom  they  are  address- 
ed, that  the  objects  and  views  of  the  Society  are  wholly  good; 
that  its  operations  are,  and  must  be,  most  extensively  benericial ; 
and  that  their  own  religious  sincerity  Will  be  estimated,  nay,  even 
their  eternal  reward  determined,  by  the  support  which  ihey  give 
it:  they  are  dangerous,  not  only  to  the  parties  themselves,  from 
their  deceit,  but  to  the  real  welfare  of  the  church,  and  the  per- 
sonal safety  of  many  of  its  most  zealous  members ;  for  they  in- 
flame the  minds  of  their  hearers  against  all  who  will  not  join  the 
Society,  representing  them,  by  misapplied  texts  of  Scripture,  ajj 
the  enemies  of  God  and  goodness,  and  as  the  great  obstacles  to 
the    univer^al  diffusion  of  religious  knowledge  throughout  the 
Morld. 

It  appears,  also,  that  this  delusion  is  sedulously  kept  alive 
among  the  poor,  (where  perhaps  it  is  most  dangerous,  as  being 
most  likely  to  iep4  to  practical  results)  by  the  constant  inter- 
ference and  exertioo^  of  the  higher  orders  in  the  Society :  the 
members  of  the  superior  committees  being  eniitled  to  attend  and 
vote  at  all  the  meetings  of  the  inferior  Associations.  Vide  p. 
354,  and  note. 

And  now  we  might  be  justified  in  asking,  whether  such  a  sys- 
tem as  this  ought  to  be  supported  by  Churchmen ;  whether 
enough  had  not  been  already  disclosed  to  prove  that  the  appre- 
hensions of  its  opponents  were  not  chimerical ;  that  its  character 
M  not  friepdly  to  the  Established  Church,  its  influence  not  com- 
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palible  with  her  safety  ?  But  we  liave  yet  important  matter  to 
bring  foiwanl,  matter,  whicli  will  set  this  question  even  in  ^ 
clearer  li<*ht  than  it  is  already  v laced.  The  Editor  has  shewn  us 
the  models  upoi*  \yhich  the  Scjcicty  lias  framed  the  powerful  sys- 
tem oil  which  it  acts:  he  has:  traced  its  similarity  to  former  de-' 
liisive  and  injurious  conibinalions,  in  its  object,  in  its  constitu- 
tion, and  in  its  measjures ;  and  we  shall  endeavour  to  lay  before 
our  readers  a  brief  abstract  of  the  result  of  his  investigation  in 
cur  next  number  which  will  conclude  this  article. 


^•*- 


Art.  TV.  The  Hhtorij  of  Fiction;  bein^  a  critical  Account 
of  the  most  celebrated  Prose  Works  oj  Fiction,  By  Joh^ 
Dunlop.    3  vols.     ll.  1  Is.  Gd.     Longijian  aijd  Co.     1914.  • 

»  .  •  .       ■      *  ■  . 

1  HERE  are  probably  many  who  will  be  of  opinion  that  three 
volumes,  professedly  lilled  with  a  narrative  of  the  progress  and 
character  of  fiction,  atibrd  some  evidence  of  what  is  frequently 
Mrged  against  the  present  age, — that  it  is  an  age  of  reading,  but 
of  easy  acquiescence  in  the  intellectual  entertainment  provided^ 
and  gifted  wjlh  little  delicacy  of  discrimination  bet\veen  the  pro- 
stable  and  the  useless,  the  rationally  instructive,  and  the  purely 
enteitaihiiig.  If  the  table  is  only  plentifully  sprtjad,  it  is  of 
little  importance  whether  the  literary  food  be  empty  or  solid; 
nutritious  or  unsubstantial.  We  have  so  much  respect  for  the 
opinion  of  such  of  our  readers,  that  it  may  not  be  unseasonable 
to  preface  ourObservations  on  the  book  before  us  with  a  very 
brief  exposition  of  our  reasons  for  thinking  that  neither  this 
\voi  k,  nor  most  of  an  apparently  unproductive  nature,  are  either 
]im worthy  of  attention,' or  incapable  of  suggesting  any  new  ideas, 
or  useful  trains  of  thought. 

In  the  first  place,  the  time  occupied  in  the  perusal  of  such 
works  is  not  nearly  so  great  as  some  are  inclined  to  imagine.  A 
man  does  not  necessarily  acquire  the  character  of  a  superficial 
j^eader  because  lie  omits  much,  reads  much  hastily,  miicH  with^ 
out  reflection ;  only  dwelling  on  such  parts  of  most'books  which 
fdll  under  his  inspection,  as  cither  in  their  eixpression  or  ten* 
ciency  excite  his  attention,  or  coincide  with  his  peculiar  habit's 
of  thought.  Most  publications  contain  more  or  less  unprofit- 
able and  uninteresting  matter;  and  to  plod  through  the  whole 
desert  for  the  sake  of  one  fertile '  oasis^  is  as  unnecessary  as  to 
reject  the  whole  on  account  of  the  sterility  of  some  parts  of  the 
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yrospect.     A  man  of  tact,  if  it  is  allowable  to  use   an  eNj>r€«^ 
«ion  rendered  somewhat  ridiculous  by  ihe  alfected   w^k:  uhicU  19 
:^requent!y  made  of  it,  will  see  at  once  where  be  is  lo  lix  bis  at- 
tention, and  wbere  to  relax   it;  and  tbougb  be  may  sometimes 
overlook  a  single  beauty,  wbicb  the  more  ininuie  reader  ^laiuiuily 
acquires,  yet  bis  opportunities  of  adding  to  his  geue'ai  fund  of 
-knowledge  are  so  iudebnitely  increaFcd,  lliat  bw  loss  and  gain 
l)ear  no  assignable  proportion.     A  single  example  may  serve  to 
illustrate  our  meaning.     Steele,  and  even  many  of  the  essays  of 
Addiion,  may  be  read   by  a  glance ;  a  page  of  John>*on  or  of 
Berkeley  wifl  aflford  topics  of  long  and  attentive  meditati(»n,  and 
mipply  a  train  of  interesting  discussion  for  the  mind,   wh<.n  tiie 
book  which  suggested  them   is  closed.     There  may  be  nothing 
better  than  the  eloquence  of  South,  or  the  reasoning  of  liurrow, 
but  eloquence  aiid  reasoning  may  at  times  be  unseasonable;  iiei- 
4her  would  the  advantage  which  the  mind  receives  from  sucli 
strong  compi'sition  be  equally  perceptible,  if  it  were  never  sufr 
fered  to  expand  upon  ligliier,  and,  under  certain  limilation^,moi^ 
desultory  writing.     There  are   readers  who  profess  to  Jbud  iio 
amusement  in  Byron  or  Scott,  w  bile  Dryden  and  Pope  are  at 
their  command.     But  surely  it  is  ratlier  a  proof  of  fastidiousness 
than  delicacy,  to  neglef^t  the  good,  because  it  is  not  the  best ;  of 
partiality  and  bigotry,  not  of  fair  preference  and  conviction,  to 
throw  aside  whatjever  falls  beneath  an   imaginary  test  of  merit; 
/and  to  deny  it  any  of  the  beauties  of  a  master,  because  it  has  not 
»U   his  merit.     Tills   appears   to  us  a  method  of  caiculatiim 
founded  on  very  unfair  principles.     Every  work  which  sinks  a 
scruple  below  the  highest  standard,  is  not  necessarily  base  metal, 
and  he  alone  is  able  to  weigh  which  is  of  most  intrinsic  worth 
who  has  measured  and  compared  the  pretensions  of  ail.     Everjr 
feature,  whether  of  physical  or  of  intellectual  beauty,  admits  of 
comparative  proportions;  and  why  should  that  mind,  wbich  has 
showered  unlimited  incense  on  the  jilirine  of  perfection,  refuse 
to  pay  a  more  measured  tribute  of  appUuse  to  that  lower  degree 
of  excellence,  which  wants  something  lo  complete  the  acknow* 
Jedged  lineaments  and  finished  outline  of  a  model. 

It  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  hear  a  calculation  made  of 
the  number  of  hours  which  tlie  perusal  of  such  and  such  books 
would  require ;  during  which  time  such  and  such  things,  more 
useful  certainly,  or  more  necessary,  might  be  done.  We  believe 
that  there  may  be  one  in  a  hundred  readers  who  may  use  this  ar- 
gument without  incurring  a  suspicion  that  the  hours,  which  are 
ihus  arithmetically  subtracted  from  supeiHuous  literature,  are  de* 
iiroted  to  less  protitable  of  less  innocent  studies  and  pursuits.  It 
is  not,  therefore,  to  the  gifted  few  that  our  observations  ar6  ad« 
stressed^  but  to  that  cro>vji  who  baye  both  leisiue,  and  what  is 
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terjiied  in  cominon  language^  usuall)?  the  most  expressive,  a  toni 
for  reading.  Let  us  not  be  misunderstood  in  the  use  of  ibc 
word  leisure.  Leisure  is  neither  vacuity  of  minc]^  nor  absence 
-  of  occupation.  We  may  have  leisure  in  the  midst  of  businesjs^ 
we  may  have  none  in  total  idleness.  It  may  depend  on  inclina- 
tion or  resolution ;  if  it  does  not  offer,  it  does  not  conceal  itself ; 
if  it  must  be  sought,  it  may  generally  be  found.  Many  meq 
have  no  leisure  for  reading  while  they  have  any  thing  else  which 
they  can  possibly  do.  Many,  actively  employed  in  life,  have 
abundant  leisure  during  the  intermissions  of  business,  or  in  those 
occasional  minutes  which  so  few  seize  upon  and  ^aow  how  to 
appreciate.  An  active  mind  is  aware  that  its  time  is  nearly  as 
unlimited  as  its  objects  of  research;  and  frequently  astonishes 
those  who  have  inferior  powers  of  appUcation,  fewer  habits  of 
tnethod,  or  less  necessity  for  husbanding  their  hours,  by  the 
multifarious  pursuits  which  may  be  followed  at  once  with  equal 
energy  and  advantage.' 

It  must  not  be  imagined,  that  while  we  are  advocates  for  ge- 
neral reading,  we  are  defending  the  cause  either  of  superficial 
knowledge,  or  desultory  habits.  It  is  neither  necessary  to  scour 
the  plain  with  Camilla,  nor  to  plod  over  it  with  melancholy  steps 
and  slow,  like  the  traveller  who  feels  that  he  is  leaving  that  for 
which  he  can  find  no  compensatoi7  pleasures  in  the  scenes  before 
him.  To  be  a  general  reader,  it  is  only  necessary  to'have  some 
portion  of  quickness  of  discernment,  in  order  to  judge  where  it 
is  advantageous  to  pass  6n  rapidly,  where  to  pause  for  i  ejection  ; 
and  some  talent  for  arrangement,  that  information,  however  ac- 
quired, may  not  lie  loose  in  the  mind,  or  in  the  common-place 
book;  inefficient  and  useless,  because  it  can  never  be  produced 
at  the  right  time,  or  in  the  proper  manner.  Gifled  moderately 
with  these  two  qualifications,  a  man  may  read  every*  thing  with 
profit ;  without  them,  nothing. 

Having  made  this  confession  of  our  sentiments,  in  deference 
to  those  who  may  be  inclined  to  condenui,  at  first  sight,  a  his- 
tory of  fiction,  and  ihe  works  of  which  it  professes  to  give  some 
account,  we  haslen  to  give  some  outline  of  Mr.  Dunlop's  plan, 
and  the  manner  of  its  execution.  His  object,  in  his  own  words, 
is  to  afford  a  delineation  "  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  Fiction, 
of  the  various  forms  w  hich  it  has.  successively  assumed,  and  the 
different  au»horS  by  whom  it  has  been  most  successfully  culti- 
vated and  promoted.''  It  will  immediately  be  seen  that  views  of 
some  detached  parts  of  fictitious  composition  were  not  wanting  ; 
but  the  chief  merit  of  the  plan  arises  from  the  means  which  it 
affords  of  comprehending,  by  one  rapid  glance,  the  progressive 
advance  of  this  branch  of  literature,  from  the  earliest  Greek  ro- 
mances to  the  novels  of  the  present  day ; — remarking,  as  the  eye 
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^KUtse^  over  this  general  map,  the  change  of  manners^  of  feeling, 

•«of  philosophy,  of  religion^  which  individually  or  collectively 

Aave  contributed  to  the  gradual  alterations  observable  in  the 

bourse  of  the  detail.     It  will  be  obvious  that  such  a  develope* 

3nent  of  the  transmission  of  fable  from  one  age  and  country  to 

another,  affords  no  imperfect  means  of  tracing  the  progress  of 

'the  human  mind;  an  enquiry  in  itself  interesting  and  valuable; 

"but  neither  so  valuable^  nor  so  interesting,  nor  so  comprehensive, 

3S  that  acquaintance  with  the  habits  of  tliinking  and  manners  of 

living  of  progressive  ages,  which,  as  is  well  remarkea,  is  chiefly 

discoverable  in  the  fictions  of  the  respective  periods. 

"  By  contemplating  the  fables  of  a  people,  we  have  a  succes- 
sive delineation  of  their  prevalent  modes  of  thinking^  a  picture  of 
their  feelings,  and  tastes,  and  habits.  In  this  respect,  prose  fiction 
appears  to  possess  advantages  considerably  superior  either  to  his- 
tory or  poetry.  In  Jiistory  there  is  too  little  individuality;  in 
poetry  too  much  effort,  to  permit  the  poet  and  the  historian  to 
pourtray  the  manners  living  as  they  rise.  History  treats  of  man, 
as  it  were,  in  the  mass,  and  the  individuals  whom  it  paints  are  re- 
garded merely,  or  principally,  in  a  public  light,  without  taking  into 
eensideration  their  private  feelings,  tastes,  or  habits.  Poetry  is  in 
general  capable  of  too  Tittle  detail^  while  its  paintings,  at  the  s^m^ 
lime,  are  usually  too  much  forced  and  exaggerated.  But  in  fictioi^ 
ire  can  discriminate  without  impropriety,  and  enter  into  detail  withr 
out  meanness.' '     Vol.  I.  Introd.  ix. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  importance  thus  attached  to  narra^ 
lives  of  imaginary  persons  or  things  is  overrated,  and  they  will 
be  least  disposed  to  think  it  so,  who  recollect  the  ferment  ex* 
cited  by  a  novel  supposed  to  contain  a  picture  of  fashionable  life, 
or  a  tale  which  conveyed,  in  the  attractive  form  of  a  history  of 
natural  events,  opinions  which  were  least  expected  to  be  promul« 
gated  in  the  disguise  of  a  narrative.  The  Nouvelle  Heloisc, 
Caleb  Williams,  and  Coelebs,  will  not  be  useless  documents  in 
the  hands  of  some  future  historian  u^  bur  own  age. 

A  few  words  must  be  said  on  the  morality  inculcated  by  works 
of  imagination.  The  author  of  the  volumes  before  us  justly 
thinks  that  what  we  are  called  on  to  do  and  suffer,  will  be  better 
taiight  by  example  than  by  abstract  propositions  and  dry  discus- 
sion ;  but  pethaps  attributes  too  much  power  to  the  novelist,  if 
lie  conceives  that  virtue  can  be  effectually  promoted,  or  vice 
successfully  checked,  by  the  influence  of  a  fictitious  narrative. 
The  death  of  Lovelace,  though  strikingly  just,  is  little  calcu* 
lated  to  afford  an  admonisliing  lesson  against  the  triumphs  of  his 
life.  It  appears  to  us,  that  in  estimating  the  value  of  works  of 
fiction,  as  a  means  of  conveying  lessons  of  instruction,  too  little 
distinction  is  made  between  morality  and  religion.    The  duty  of 
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chastity  may  be  enforced  by  Pamela,  or  that  of  patience  by  Self» 
control,  but  it  would  be  idle  to  expect  to  meet,  in  productions 
of  this  nature,  with  any  of  tlie  .higher  practical  truths,  which 
alone  have  influence  on  the  heart,  and  regulate  our  lives.  JNor, 
were  the  case  otherwise,  is  it  likely  that  any  striking  good  would 
ensue:  the  truth  of  the  maxim,  '  A  verse  may  catch  him  who  a 
sermon  Jiies,'  is  more  than  doubtful;  at  least  it  is  highly  to  be 
expected  that  amusement,  an^d  not  instruction,  the  ^tovy,  and 
,not  the  mojal,  would  be  the  principal  source  of  attraction  to  such 
a' reader. 

However  this  may  be,  it  has  not  been  the  general  study  of 
authors,  judguig  at  least  from  the  specimens  at  hand,  to  make 
their  fictions  a  vehicle  for  improvement.  Many  of  the  best 
English  novels  are  neither  unexceptionable  in  the  conduct  of  the 
plot,  nor  in  language  and  sentiments ;  and  yet  we  were  surprised 
to  find  that  no  country  or  age  has  cultivated  this  branch  of  lite- 
rature with  so  much  attention  to  its  moral  effect,  or  ^t  least  to  its 
innocept  tendency.  Wrong  impressions  of  life  may  be  given, — 
too  keen  sensibility  may  be  excited, — love  may  be  elevated  into 
the  resistless  master  passion  of  the  heart,  and  treated  as  a  des- 
tiivy  which  is  interwoven  with  our  existence, — the  feelings  may 
be  represented  as  every  thitig,  and  reason  as  nothing,  but  we  are 
rafely  shocked  by  blasphemy,  or  disgusted  with  indecency,  and 
never  suffer  the  morale  of  our  feeling  t®  be  corrupted  with  im- 
punity through  the  medium  of  the  iinagination. 

There  is  another  point  in  which  we  are  entirely  at  variance  with 
Mr.  .Dunlop.  He  is  of  opinion  that  works  of  fiction  charm 
sorrow,  ^^  soothe  our  own  griefs  by  awakening  our  sympathy  for 
otliers."  Our  every-day  sensations  of  petty  mortification  and 
disappointment,  elevated  into  importance  till  we  are  visited  by 
real  misfortunes,  may  be  forgotten  in  the  perplexities  of  Evelina, 
or  the  romantic  horrors  pourtrayed  by  the  powerful  pencil  of 
Mrs.  Radcliffe.  But  grief,  real,  heart-felt,  heart- corroding  grief, 
yrhich  has  an  object  and  a  name,  finds  nothing  in  imaginary 
sorrows  which  can  quiet  tlie  gnawing  fiend  within ;  still  less  can 
abstract  itself  frorp  realities  to  be  identified  with  fictitious  cha- 
racters, and  agitated  with  unreal  emotions.  Sympathy  becomes 
a  very  weak  feeling,  when  the  mind  is  already  occupied  by  more 
intimate  and  domestic  evils  ;  and  that  sympathy  which  is  raised 
by  visionary  personages  and  events  is,  of  all  sensations,  the  most 
evanescent, — excited  by  momentary  forgetfulness  or  illusion,  and 
dissipated  as  30on  as  the  spell  of  interest  ^s  broken^  and  the  na-» 
tural  tone  of  the  mind  restored. 

The  preceding  observations  will  serve  to  explain  our  opinions 
4respecting  fiction  in  general,  and  the  uses  to  which  it  may  or  may 
pot  be  applicable.    We  now  proceed  to  give  a  very  brief  and  sumr 
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mary  accourtt  of  its  rise  and  progress^  noting  a  few  of  the  principal 
writers  under  each  change,'  and  occasionally  illustrating  their 
manner  by  short  extracts  from  the  analysis  which  Mr.  Dunlop 
has  given  of  their  productions. 

Asia  Minor  appears  to  have  an  undisputed  title  to  the  honour 
of  giving  birth  to  any  regular  species  of  fable.  A  Graecian  co- 
lony^ imbibing  the  prevalent  taste  of  the  neighbouring  nations, 
and  applying  it  with  the  inventive  genius  of  their  mother  country, 
produced  the  Milesian  Tales,  of  which  the  title  alone  has  been 
preserved.  Like  the  first  attempts  at  comedy,  they  appear  not 
to  have  been  of  moral  tendency,  and  are  only  now  interesting 
as  they  pointed  dlit  an  untrodden  path  of  literature  to  the  Euro- 
pean Greeks,  who  began,  about  the  age  of  Alexander,  to  gain 
some  celebrity  by  this  species  of  composition.  Of  their  first 
writers,  Clearchus,  Antonius  Diogenes,  Lucius  Patrensis,  and 
.  lamblichu.s,  little  more  than  the  names  remain,  and  probably 
little  is  to  be  legretted,  as  even  after  the  lapse  of  two  centuries, 
when  the  well  known  romance  of '  Hellodorus,  entitled  Thea- 
genes  and  Chariclea,  was  composed,  neither  the  main  story,  nor 
the  episodes,  nor  the  painting  of  the  characters  are  supportable, 
except  as  tliey  are  the  jfirst  rude  attempts  to  methodize  and  ar- 
range a  new  species  of  writing,  before  its  resources  were  ejt- 
plained,  or  its  land- marks  clearly  laid  down  and  defined.  Tliis 
work,  besides  being  the  model  of  the  heroic  fictioi^  of  Gomber- 
.  ville  and  Scuderi ,  and  the  subject  of  Dorat's  tragedy  of  the  same 
name,  has  supplied  Tasso  with  the  circumstances  of  the  birth 
and  early  life  of  Clorinda,  related  in  the  twelfth  canto  of  the 
Jerusalem  Delivered ;  and  Guarini  in  his  Pastor  Fido,  and 
D'Urfe  in  his  Astrsea,  have  both  borrowed  hints  from  the  in- 
tended sacrifice,  and  subsequent  discovery  of  the  real  origin  of 
Chariclea. .  Nor  has  the  painter  neglected  some  of  the  descrip- 
tions, in  which  Heliodorus,  like  every  early  writer  in  every  lan- 
guage, abounds. 

"  Two  of  the  most  striking  incidents  that  occur  in  the  work  of 
Heliodorus  have  been  finely  delineated  by  Raphael,  in  separate 
paintings,  in  which.be  was  assisted  by  Julio  Romano.  In  one  he 
has  seized  the  moment  when  Theagenes  and  Chariclea  meet  in  the 
Temple  of  Delphos,  and  Chariclea  presents  Theagenes  with  a  torqh 
to  kindle  the  sacrifice.  In  the  other  he  has  chosen  for  his  subject 
the  capture  of  the  Tyrian  ship,  in  which  Calasiris  was  conducting 
;  Theagenes  and  Chariclea  to  tlie  coast  of  Sicily.  The  vessel  is  sup- 
posed to  have  already  struck  to  the  pirates,  and  Chariclea  is  ex- 
hibited in  a  supplicating  posture,  imploring  Trachinus  that  she 
might  not  fee  separated  from  her  lover  and  Calasiris."  Vol.  I» 
'p,32.  '    •     .  ... 

AchiHet 
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AcTiiiles  Talius  *^  comes  next  to  Heliodorus  in  tifne, 
>erhaps  in  merit."      Bot  the   pastoral   rotnance  of    Loiigus. 
"^aphniis  and  Chl6e,  is  much  better  known  from  the  interest  ol 
its  subject,  and  the, beauty  of  many  of  the  delineations  of 
seasons:  Lon^us  knew  something  of  the  nature  of  the  hearty 
but  was  much  better  qualified  to  paint  witli  Chat  simplicity  oP 
style    which  is  peculiarly  suited  to  the  character  of    pastoral 
manners,  the  scenery  of  rural  life,  and  the  genuine  traits  of  ruml 
manners. 

"  It  was  then,  says  the  romance,  the  beginning  of  s^nrlng,  and 
every  species  of  flower  bloomed  through  the  woods,  the  meadows 
and  mountains.  The  tender  flocks  sported  around — the  lambs 
skipped  on  the  hills — the  bees  hummed  through  the  valliesr-^nd 
the  birds  filled  the  groves  with  their  song.  Daphnis  collects  the 
wandering  sheep  of  Chloe,  and  Chloe  drives  from  the  rocks  the 
goats  of  Daphnis.  They  make  reeds  in  common,  and  share  to^« 
ther  their  milk  and  their  wine ; — their  youth,  their  beatity,  ^e 
season  of  the  year,  every  thing  tends  to  inspire  them  with  a  mti- 
tual  passion  ;  Daphnis  having  one  day  fallen  into  a  covered  pit 

•  which  was  dug  for  the  wolf,  and  being  considerably  hurt,  receives 
from  Chloe  a  kiss,  which  serves  a&  the  first  fuel  to  the  flame  of 

iove."     Vol.  I.  p.  46. 

Longus  must  not  be  dismissed  without  reprehension  f<>r  tire 
needless  indelicacy  which  contaminates  some   portion  of    hisr 
story.     Mannontel^  whose  tale  of  Annette  and  Lubin  is  some- 
what similar  in  general  conception,  is  not  often  to  be  praised  for 
decency  of  thought ;  but  the  freedom  of  even  the  French  Court 
is  purity  itself,  when  compared  with  some  of  the  pages  of  the 
Gieek  sophist.     Once  for  all,  we  may  remark  that  the  tendency 
of  the  Greek  romances  is  by  no  means  honorable  to  the  manners 
of  that  nation.     Iliey  seldom  employ  metaphor,  wiiere  most 
necessary,  and  rarely,  if  ever,  leave  any  thing  to  be  guessed  at. 
If  Rhodanes  and  ISinon,  if  Theagenes  and  Chariclea,  if  Clito- 
phon  and   Leucippe,  If   Daphnis  and  Chloe,  meet,  they  are 
always  violently  and  mutually  enamoured  at  first  sight,  and  the 
Season  of  spring  is  as  dangerous  to  the  chacticter  of  the  lady,  as 
it  was  in  the  time  of  the  Spectator.     Indeed,  not  only  in  the 
^  Greek  romances,  but  throughout  the  various  narratives  of  all 
'  times  and  countries,  the  universality  of  the  passion  of  love,  antf 
the  imaginary  destiny  hanging  over  and  directing  all  the  events 
of  lite,  are  the  two  prominent  features  which  force  tbemselvles 
•  into  notice :  the  former  is  like  the  golden  chain  of  Homer,  reach- 
ing from=  heaven  to  earth,  and  attached  and  annexed  to  evei^ 
creature.     The  idea  of  destiny  is  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  Wife 
<rf  Bath--. 

*-.<  Ifpllowed 
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•— *  I  followed  aye  my  inclination, 
By  virtue  of  my  constellation.* 

Chariton  Aphrodisiensis^  more  elegant  in  his  name  than  in  hid  . 
tonceptious^  three  Xeuophons^  and  £ustathius^  the  author  of 
Ismene  and  Ismenias,  are  the  only  names  of  any  note  which  re- 
main to  be  mentioned  in  this  part  of  our  sketch.     The  follow- 
ing  traits  will  give  some  idea  of  the  heroine  of  Eustathius* 

"  This  young  lady  is  seized  with  a  passion  for  Ismenias,  on  see- 
ing him  for  the  first  time  at  dinner ;  she  presses  his  hand,  makes 
love  to  him  under  shelter  of  the  table,  and  at  length  proceeds  so 
-  far,  that  Ismenias  bursts  into  laughter.'*  P.  84.  **  She  insists  on 
an  immediate  elopement  with  Ismenias.  She  dragged  me  along, 
says  Ismenias,  who  relates  the  story,  nor  would  she  quit  her  hold, 
though  I  affirmed  that  the  things  necessary  for  her  departure  were 
not  prepared.  I  with  difficulty,  at  length,  escaped  from  her  hands,, 
calling  all  the  Gods  to  witness.  Ismenias,  however,  on  leaving  her, 
does  not  go  to  prepare  for  the  elopement,  but  to  sleep  ;  which  in- 
deed is  his  constant  resource  upon  every  emergency.  Through- 
out the  whole  work  he  consults  his  piJIovv,  a  circumstance  which 
should  have  converted  a  sleeper  of  Ephesus  into  aiji  Argus.** 
P.  85* 

The  Milesian  Taies  were  the  origin  not  only  of  the  fictions 
of  the  Greeks,  but  also  of  ^the  Latins.  The  only  two  writers 
of  the  latter  country  who  have  enjoyed  any  celebrity  are  Petro- 
nius  and  Apuleius;  the  former  of  wliom  is  too  well  known, to 
make  it  necessary  to  add  av;y  new  caution  against  him,  and  so 
notoriously  objectionable,  tiiat  few  will  be  inclined  to  acknow- 
ledjge  their  acquaintance  with  him.  The  golden  ass  of  Apuleius 
is  remarkable  for  the  attempt  of  Dr.  Warburton  to  demonstr'dte 
that  the  story  is  allegorical,  and  that  under  the  adventures  of 
Apuleius,  after  his  transformation  into  an  ass,  and  in  his  subse- 
quent initiation  into  the  mysteries  of  Isis,  are  intended  to  be 
conveyed  his  inveterate  dislike  to  the  Christian  religion,  and  a 
recommendation  of  Pagan  worship,  as  a  cure  for  all  vices  what- 
ever.    The  idea  is  not  altogether  new\ 

<*  Beroaldus  imagines  the  transformation  into  an  ass  to  signify 
that  man  becomes  brutified  when  immersed  in  sensual  pleasures; 
hut  that  when  roses  are  tasted,  by  which  science  and  wisdom  are 
typified,  he  returns  to  religion  and  virtue ;  a  change  which  is  alle- 
gorically  painted  by  his  restoration  to  the  human  form." 

It  would  not  be  diflficult  to  find  mystical  meanings  of  this  nj|- 
ture  in  most  of  the  ancient  fictions.     Thus  the  story  of  the  Seven . 
Sleepers  might  be  supposed  to  be  realised  in.  those  who  pass 
without  thought  from  youth  to  age.     Cupid  and  Psyche,  an  epi- 
sode 
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Kode  in  the  very  work  which  has  just  been  noticed,  has,  as  is  we 
kftovvn,  been  long  conceived  to  have  a  hidden  meaning,  compre 
bending  the  progress  of  the  soul  towards  perfection,  and  its  con- 
sequent rewards.  This  story  may  be  told  in  a  gem  as  pleasingh 
and  distinctly  as  by  the  novehst  or  poet,  and  is  probably  familiar 


to  many  who  have  never  read  Apuleius,  or  Marmo,  or  FontainCj 
"OX  Mrs.  Tighe,  through  the  monuments  of  ancient  sculpture,  oi — 
tlie  paintings  of  Raphael,  wliich  adonied  the  walls  of  the  Far— 
lACse  palace. 

.  We  proceed  with  some  reluctance   to  the  romances  of  chi— 
Talry.     Concerning  the  origin  of  romantic  fiction,  much  hasbeei^ 
flisputed  by  those  able  investigntors  of  black  letter  darkness  ancL 
round  table  antiquities.  Dr.  Percy  and  Mr.  Warton.     It  has  been 
^iccessively  called  Gothic,  or  Arabian,  ascribed  to  the  Scalds, 
or  the  Saracens,     Ley  den  conceives  Armorica  to  have  been  its 
Jiattve  country:  a  fourth  parly  derive  it  from  the  classical  and 
♦myth D logical  authors,  considering  it  *^  as  being  merely  the  an- 
cient stories  of  Greece  grafted  on  modern  manners,  and  modi- 
fied bv  the  customs  of  the  age  ;**  while  Ritson  contends  that  the 
*^  oriirin  of  romance  in  every  age  and  country  must  be  sought  in 
the  diffcrent  sorts  of  superstition  which  have  from  time  to  time 
prevailed."     The  uncertainty  in  wiiich   a  subject  is  involved,  is 
;iiot  always  a  fair  pretence  for  declining  the  discussion,  but  it  is 
.commonly  prudent,  before  the  task  of  clearing  away  the  rubbish 
.of  ages  is  undertaken >  to  calculate  whether  the  building  itself  is 
"worth  the  trouble.     Besides,  the  inequality  of  the  contest  would 
Jbe  gre-ijt'er  than  those  of  old,  a  God  against  a  mortal;  it  would 
be  the  fencing  of  Hamlet  and    Laertes,  a  ix>il   and  a  rapier, — ^a 
sham  tight  on  one  side,  and  all  the  force  and  stratagem  of  war 
oil  the  other.     Nor  f)robahly  are  we  singular,  if  our  taste  finds 
DO  solace  in  enchanters  and  drai;ons,  tournaments  andf  knights  in 
green,  or  black,  or  red,  or  in  whatever  color  their  mistress   pa- 
tronises, except  as  far  as  they  are  of  service  in  explaining  occa- 
sional allusions  in  our  favorite  poets.     They  may  even  then  be 
.considered  as  the  oKl  shapeless  oaks  of  our  literary  forest,  rather 
\enerable  than  pleiisins;,  not  so  excellent  for  their  beauty,  as  sa* 
cred    for  their  antiquity      "  Impenetrable  armour,"  says  Mr, 
Hobbes,  ^'  enchanted  castles — invulnerable  bodies — iron  meri— • 
flying  horses,  and  other  such  things,  are  easily  feigned  by  theni 
that  dare.'*     Particular  styles  please  at  different  times  :   *'  The 
pictures  of  the  last  age,"  says  Johnson,  "  will  vanish,  if  you  de- 
prive ihcm  of  a  hern  jit  and  a  wood,  a  battle  and  a  shipwreck/' 
In  tales  of  chivalry,  we  are  either  bewildered  hi  deserts,  or  coiv- 
iined  in  the  vaulted  chambers  of  imaginary  castles;  the  knight  is 
imiformly  successful,  whether  opposef4  to  giants,  or  whcrle  squa- 
drons ;  the  damsel  is  relieved  just  at  the  critical  momcDt,  which 

softens 
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Softens  bei*  <Vbduracy^  amd  pfevsAls  with  her  to  r^w^rd  serviced 
longer  and  more  imposstbie  than  the  si^ge  of  Tro}%  or  the  labors^ 
of  Hercules;  in  all  controversies  the  judge  is  the  first  man  met, 
clown  or  courtier^  squire  or  knight ;  an  infant  is  stolen  who  per- 
forms exploits  which  entitle  him  to  a  crown^  and  is  thien  proved 
to  be  heir  to  one.  To  cpmplete  the  atralysi?  of  every  ^le  in  this 
division  of  the  work^  it  only  reiViains  to  add> — a  knight  in  quest 
of  adventures  and  of  a  mistress, — a  lovely  and  unpr'otected  fe- 
male,— gigantic  strength  in  the  arm  of  the  chevalier,  inconceiv-* 
able  beauty  in  the  face  of  the  lady, — violation  and  bloodshed  in 
every  page,  yet  the  hero  invulnerable^  the  heioine  inviolable^ — 
constancy  of  affection  on  one  side,  constancy  of  repulse  en  the 
other,— and  at  last,  sudden  change  from  violent  hatred  to  violent 
love,  without  any  qlue  for  discovering  the  cause  of  either  feeling. 
These  are  thje  incidents  forming  the  basis  of  the  fictions  relating 
to  Arthur,  and  his  Knights  of  the  Round  Table,  Charlemagne 
and  his  Paladines,  and  the  ioiagihary  families  of  Amadis  and 
Palmerin.  Merlin,  and  Turpin  and  Lancelot,  the  fairy  Mor- 
gana,, and  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  afford  the  characters  and  ma« 
cbinery,  of  which  it  is  sufHcieot  to  say,  that  the  means  are  at 
least  not  inadequate  to  their  purposes,  nor  the  instruipeots  un--' 
worthy  of- the  engines  which  direct  them.  . 

Frequent  use  has  been  made  of  tales  of  chivalry  by  the  Italiaii9' 
imd  the  poets  of  our  own  Vouritry. 

"  In  the  romantic  poems  of  Italy  and  in  Spenser,  Merlin  is. 
chiefly  represented  as  a  magical  artist.  In  the  Orlando  InnamO'-, 
rato,  (1.  3.)  the  fountain  of  love  is  said  to  have  been  formed  by 
Merlin ;  and  in  the  26th  canto  of  the  Orlando  Furloso,  there  k  de- 
scribed a  fountain  of  Merlin,  one  of  four  which  he  fotmed  in 
France.  In  the  third  canto  of  the  Rinaldo,  the  knight  of  that 
name  arrives  at  two  equestrian  statues;  the  one  of  Lancelot,  the 
other  of  Tristan,  both  sculptured  by  the  art  of  Merlin.  Sj^^sef ' 
represents  Merlin  as  the  artificer  of  the  impenetrable  shield,  and 
other  armour  of  Prince  Arthur,  and.  of  a  mirror  in  which  a  damsel 
viewed  her  lover's  shade.'' 

The  Fairie  Queene  is  generally  said  to  have  been  fornied  on 
ttie  plan  of  the  Orlando  Furioso,  but  it  is  an  exacter  copy,  as 
Warton  has  observed,  of  the  knights  in  the  old  rohiahcea,  audt 
I)a]*ticu1ar1y  of  Arthur  of  Britany.  The  Seven  Chaimpions  of 
jCliristendom  probably  suggested  the  idea  of  the  twelve  knights 
departing  from  one  place  to  perform  different  adventures;  and, 
the  Blatant  Beast  is  borrowed  from  the  celebrated  romance  Mort« 
Arthur,  in  which  it  is  called  the  Questing  Beast.  '  Arioslo  has 
been  indebted  to  the  same  for  Orlando's  madness,  and  the  tale 
uf  the  Enchanted  Cup,   b.   £.  e.   34.  which  has  been  new* 

'  yoC  II.  AUG.  ISi^i* 
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Dioulded  by  Fontaine  under  the  title, of  La  Coupe  Euchant?e^ 
Milton  has  more  than  one  perplexing  allusion  to  the  rouQ4- 
table : — 

"  Damsels  met  in  forrests  wide, 
By  knights  of  Logris,  or  of  Lyones, 
Lancelot,  Pelleas,  or  Pellcnore."     P.  L.  2.  559. 

It  was  at  one  time  his  intention  to  exalt  the  fabulous  hisftofy 
of  Britain  into  the  subject  of  an  epic  poem. 

• ,  ■  /> 

**  Ipse  ego  Dardanias  Rutupina  per  aequora  puppes 

Dicam,  et  Pandrasidos  regnum  vet'us  Inogeniaj, 

Brennumque  Arviragumque  duces,  priscuraqu^  Belinuxn^ 

Turn  gravidam  Arturo  fatali  fraude  logernem, 

Mendaces  vultus  assumptaque  Gorlois  arma 

Merlini  dolus."     Epitiqph.  Dam. 

Tristan  has  been  introduced  to  our  age  by  the  meti^ical  tale  of* 
Sir  Tristrem^  attributed  to  Thomas  of  Erceldoune,  aud  edited^ 
in  the.  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scotish  Border.  Pulci has  been  obliged" 
to  the  Chrouirle  of  Turpin,  in  bis  Morgante  Maggiore,  ^ndthe- 
incidents  in  Wielaud's  Oberon,  translated  rather  too  fencifuUjr  bjfi 
Sotheby,  are  nearly  the  same  with  >  the  old  French  romance  o# 
Huon  of  Bourdeanx. 

At  a  time  when  chivalry  aud  its  deeds  had  disappeared  froim 
real  life,  but  still  lingered  in  the  memory  of  man^  Don  Quixote 
iVas  armed  w  ith  all  the  weapons  of  satire,  and  sent  into  the  worlds 
to,  chase  aw2^  the  phantoms  of  chimerical  adventures,  and  the 
few  remaining  followers  of  a  declining  taste.     It  is  die  riiisfoiw 
tune  of  all  satire  which  is  not  general,  that  the  personal  allu^ 
sions,  wl'ich  gi^'e  it  pungency  and  t^ffcct,  serve  only,  af^r  the  re- 
volution of  a  few  years,  to  cast  obscurity  over  tlie  pa^sa^es  of 
Mhirfi  they  were  o^ice  the  principal  ornament  and  beauty.  W-haN 
eirer  is  natural,  must  be  durable^  but  it  must  be  natural  to  tbe- 
s|)€cies,  notto  the  individual.     M^de^  of  Wife  are  always  iiite«> 
reslinii,  because  they  mark  the  progression  of  civiliEation  and 
elegance;  but  individual  habits  excite  attention  only  ad* long  as 
tpeir  peculiarities  are  distinguished  and  remembered,     xheierni., 
oif  ^Don  Quixote's  literary  life  has  been  lengthened  beyond  die 
natural  span  of  this  class  of  writing,  by  the  novelty  with  which 
it  represents  the  same  things  to  us,  in  a  double  form— as  they  realty  , 
are,  and  as  they  are   metamorphosed  by  the  calenture  of  a  dis?- 
tempered  im;igination. 

*  Escaping  from  the  regions  of  fabulous  histories^  we  ent^jf 
upon  the  amusing,  though  not  very  innocent  track  of  Italian  fic^ 
tion.  Several  early  collections  of  tales  appear  to  have  prec^de4 
audsuggested  the  plan^  and  even  to  have  frequently  afforded  ma- 
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terials  for  the  Decameron  of  Boccacio,  of  which  the  vera  edi- 

zione  lately  'produced  so  amusing  a  contest  among  those  who 

place  their  treasure  iu  lettre  noivy  tres  ancieit,  magnijique  sur 

^elin,  avec  les  initialed  peintes  en  or  et  couleurs.     The  chief  an- 

.  cieut  hoards  from  which  the  Novelettes  gained  assistance  wer^ 
the  well  known  fables  attributed  to  Bidpai^  or  Pilpay,  the  Seven 
AVise  Masters,  the  Gesta  Romanorum,  and  the  Contes  et  Fab- 
liaux of  the  Trouveurs.     A  story  from  each  of  the  two  last 

^collections will  be  the  best  comment  upon  their  style  and  cha* 
3racter. 

"  A  xi^erchant  is  magnificently  entertained  in  a  nobleman^s  castles 

33uring  supper  the  guest  is  placed  next  the  lady  of  the  house,  and 

Ss  much  struck  with  her  beauty.     The  table  is  covered  with  the 

^richest  dainties,  served  in  golden  dishes,  while  a  pittance  of  meat 

:^s  placed  before  the  lady  in  a  human  skull.     At  night  the  merchant 

^  s  conducted  to  a  sumptuous  chamber.     When  left  alone  he  ob- 

erves  a  glimmering  lamp  in  a  corner  of  the  room,  by  which  he 

iscovers  two  dead  bodies  hung  up  by  the  arms.    In  the  morning 

e  is  informed  by  the  nobleman,  that  the  skull  which  had  been 

laced  before  the  lady,  was  that  of  a  duke  he  had  detected  in  hef 

embraces,  and  whose  head  he  had  cut  off  with  his  own  sword.     Ai 

9L  memorial  of  her  crime,  and  to  teach  her  niodest  behaviour,  her 

adulterer's  skull  had  been  made  to  serve  her  for  a  trencher.   •  The 

^2orse8  in  the  chamber,  continued  he,  are  those  of  my  kinsmen, 

xnurdered  by  the  sons  of  the  duke.,    To  keep  up  my  sense  of  re* 

^enge  for  their  blood,  I  visit  their  dead  bodies  daily."     Vol.  II.  pt 

148. 

**  A  young  ecclesiastic  returning  from  his  studies  to  Compeignet 
meets  on  the  way  three  blind  men  seeking  alms.     Here,  says  he^ 
pretending  to  give  them  something,  is  a  besant;  you  will  take  caro 
to  divide  it  equally,  it  is  for  all  three.     Though  no  one  got  the 
money,  each  believed  that  his  comrade  had  received  it,  and  after 
loading  thejr  imagined  benefactor  with  the  accustomed  blessings, 
they  all  went  on  their  way  rejoicing.     The  churchman  followed  at 
a  ihort  distance  to  watch  the  issue  of  the  adventure.     They  pro- 
ceeded to  a  tavern  in  Compeigne,  where  they  resolved  to  have  d 
carousal,  and  ordered  every  thing  of  the  first  quality,  in  the  toile' 
of  men  who  derived  consequence  from  the  weight  o^  their  purse. 
The  ecclesiastic,  who  entered  the  house  along  with  them,  saw  that 
the  mendicants,  had  a  plenteous  dinner,  of  wiiich  they  partook^ 
laughing,  singing,  drinking  to  each  other's  health,  and  cracking 
jokes  on  the  simplicity  of  the  gentleman  who  had  procured  th^m 
this  entertainment,  and  who  was  all  the  ^hile  within  hearing  of  the 
merriment.     Their  mirth  was  prolonged  till  the  night  was  far  ad- 
vanced, when  they  concluded  this  jovial  day  by  retiring  to  rest. 
Next  morniog  the  host  makes  out  a  bill.     *  Get  us  ehange  fbr  a 
besant,'  exclaim  the  blind*     The  landlord  holds  out  his  hand  to 
receive  i^  and  ja  no  person  gives  it,  he  asks  who  of  the  three  is' 

o  2  'jV^yma»Ut>. 
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pxiymaster?  Every  one  says,  *  It  is  not  I.'  Tlie  ecclesiastic,  in  fl 
corner  o^r  tT^e  room,  enjoys  the  rage  of  the  landlord,  and  the  miv- 
tual  rqiToaches  of  the  blind,  who  accuse  each  other  of  purloining 
the  nioney,  proceed  from  words  to  bIo\vs,  and  tlirow  the  house  into 
confusion  and  uproar.  They  at  length  are  pacified,  and  suffered 
to  depart  on  the  churchman  undertaking  to  pay  the  bill,  of  which 
he  afterwards  ingeniously  fimls  means  to  defraud  the  lawjdlord,'* 
Vol.  II.  p   168- 

In  the  Fabliaux  is  the  grani*  stoieboiise  of  ingenious  (fece|>« 
tions  practised  by  detected  ladies,  in  which  ihe  gallant  generally 
incurs  FalstafF's  risk  of  sulfocation,  l)iit  always  to  better  purpose; 
^nliile  the  husband,  th<»ugli  \e  could  make  out  a  much  better  title 
k>  jealotisy,  is  as  ui>fortu»iate  as  Ford,  in  leaving  the  important 
toffer  or  tub  imcAainined. 

•  Tbncydides  a>icribes  the  corruption  and  licentiousness,  which 
in  the  end  proved  fatal  to  Athens,  to  that  iiidifi'erence  to  the 
temples  of  the  gods,  whicfi  sj)rung  froi\i  the  sight  of  the  best 
and  worst  citizeui  perishing  /mdiscrinunately  by  the  plague. 
It  is  curious  tliat  the  same  cause  should  be  assigned,  after  a 
siimilinr  misfortune,  for  the  immorality  of  piany  of  the  tales  of 
Boccacio.  After  the  plague  in  Florence,  ^'  swch,"  says  Boc- 
cacio  hinaself  in  his  iiiirodiictioi),  *^  suck  was  the  public  dis- 
tress, that  laws  human  aud  divine  were  no  longer  regarded/^ 
A  philosophical  mind  would  have  availed  himself  of  his  know- 
ledge of  the  cause,  to  check  the  increasii^  pn>gre9s  of  the  evil; 
far  from  himself  contributing  the  most  dangerous  fiiel,  and  feed- 
ing his  fellow  citizens,  like  the  Turks,  upon  licentious  stories^ 
calculated  to  persuade  them  into  the  belief  of  a  sensaal  Paradise. 
The  abstracts  of  these  tales, vvvhich  occupy  two-thirds  of  ihese- 
<^ond  vohime,  appear  to  us  to  be  extended  to  a  length  which  nei- 
fher  proQiotes  the  i^foimatiou  nor  the  amusement  of  the  reader. 
After  alt,  the  rescmblimce  which  an  analysis  bears  to  the  original 
t>ile  is  little  more  than  that  of  the  lifeless  body  to  the  Unngpoet; 
the  figure  and  form  is  tlic  san)e,.lhe  aoi^iiation,  the  spiritj^  the  in- 
telligence which  warmed  the  whoW,  is  wanting.  The  first  tale  of 
the  iifth  (lay  in  Boccacio  may  be  illustrated  by  the  gem  of  Cupid 
playing  on\a  lyte,  and  riding  on  a  tamed  hon.  It  will  immedi* 
j^ely  be  seen  that  this  i»  the  origin  of  Diyden^Cimon  and  Iphi- 
genia.  'J'he  followiug,  which  is  the  introductory  tale  to  the 
fourth  day,,  is  one  of  the  Miertest  aud  most  decent  in  ihe  eoU 
lection;'-^' 


'*  A  Florentine,  caHed  Ftlippo  B^ldocci,  having  lost  his  wife^ 
nounced  the  world,  and  retired  to  Mount  Asinaio  with  his  son,  who 
was  only  two.  years  of  *  age.  Here  the  boy  was  brought  up  in  faj^ 
.i|?g  and  psayer,  saw  no  human  being  but  his  father,  and  heard  of 
no  secular  pleusures>    Wh^n  be  had  reached  the  age  of  oighteen^ 

the 
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the  hermit,  in  his  quest  for  alms,  takes  him  to  Florence,  that  he 
might  aftenvards  know  the  road,  should  there  be  occasion  to  send 
hhu.  llie  young  man  admires  the  palaces,  and  all  the  sights  he 
beheld  in  that  splendid  city ;  but  at  length  perceiving  a  troop  of 
beautiful  women,  asks  what  they  were.  His  father  bids  liini  cQst 
down  hi^  eyes  and  not  look  at  them,  and  being  unwilling  to  term 
them  by  their  proper  name,  added  that  they  were  called  gosKngs. 
The  youth  pays  no  longer  auy  attention  to  the  other  ornaments  of 
Florence,  but  insists  that  he  sliould  be  allowed  to  take  a  gosling 
with  him  to  the  hermitage.''     VoL  II.  p.  S^35. 

.In  another  tale,  the  curiosity  of  u  youth,  who  inquircs  what 
M'ometi  were,  is  satisfied  by  the  information,  that  ihey  were  devils 
who  catch  men.  Bein jj  afterwards  asked  *'  w  hich  of  nil  the  fine 
things  he  had  seen  he  liked  btst^  he  re})Iied^  the  devils  who  catch 
men/' 

Of  the  host  of  imitators  whf)  flouiislied  after  Boccacio,  only 
Cinthio  and  Bandello  seem  worihyof  distinction.     The  conduct 
of  the  talcs  of  Bande'lo  is  inoreanfnl  aud  ingenious  than  of  any 
of  the  Itulian  novellettes,  but  they  have  been  cliurged  with  inele* 
gance  of  diction.     The  author  apologizes,  *'  lo  non  son  Tos«. 
cano,  ne  bene  intendo  la  proprieta  di  quelU  lingua ;  anzi  mi  con-   i 
fesso  Lombardo."     The  merit  of  Cinthio  principally  consists  in 
the  savage  horror  and  atrocity  of  some  of  his  conceptions,  but 
be  has  still  a  higher,  claim  to  praise,  in  having  furnished  the  en- . 
tire  plot  of  Othello,  antl  the  characters  of  lago,   Desdeniona, 
and  Cassio,  with  scarcely  a  shade  of  difference.     Shakespeare's 
acquaintance  with  this  species  of  fiction  has  lieeh  abundantly 
proved,  and  it  would  be  diflicult  to  point  out  any  of  his  phiys, . 
in  which  the  several  coinmentators   have  not  claimed  for  their 
favorite  romance  the  honor  of  giving  a  hint  for  what  is  connnonly 
the  worst  part  of  his  draina?,  the  incidents  and  plot.  *  While  the 
great  bard  drijw  thus  largely  IVoni  tliv.se  popular  stores,  the  guy^r. 
inventions  of  the  Italian  novelists  Contributed  to  enr.ich  the  prov 
ductionsof  Beaumont  and  Fletcher;  while  the  deeper  and  more 
sanguinary  traits  of  character  have  unquestionably  given,  liirth  to 
the  accumulated  horrors  which  characterize  many  of'  the  scenes  ' 
of  Ford  and  Massinger.     It  is  not  uninteresting  thus  to  trace 
the  obligations  of  our  best  writers  to  sources  from  which  some 
are  disposed  to  think  no  good  cjin  possibly  be  derived. 

We  are  now  fust  approaching  to  llie  conHnes  of  the  modern 
novel;  but  it  will  be  ntcessary  first  to  devote  a  few  words  to  -4 
short  period,  in  which  fiction  experiencetl  considerable  modiiica- 
tipns,  according  a**  rehgi<tn,  or  hmnour,  or  admiration  of  Arca-^ 
dian  simplicity,  became  the  prevailing  fashioiv  \\\  Ijttle  more 
time  than  the  interval  bel\>ecn  the  year  U37(),  about  \^hich  dat^ 
tlli3*  Ptigrinrs  t^ro^ress  was  written,  t^nd  the  year  1740,  when 

liitharUio^r* 
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Richardson's  first  work  appeared,  fiction  was  sucdessively  employ* 
ed  upon  spiritual,  coniic^  political,  pastoral^  and  heroic  subjects. 
In  the  account  of  spij'itual  romance^  an  abstract  is  given  of  the. 
story  *^  de  I'Hermite  qu'un  ange  coiiduisit  dans  le  siecle/'  from 
which  Parnell  has  taken  not  merely  the  plan,  but  almost  literally 
the  language  of  his  celebrated  Hermit.     Indeed  the  observation 
which  occurs  in  almost  every  page  of  these  volumes  is,  that  all 
the  best  incidents,  and  many  of  the  worst,  are  already  familiar 
in  some  well  known  tale  ,or  poem,  which  most  have  probably 
been  in  the  habit  of  thinking  original.     Mr.  Dunlop  has  great 
merit  in  illustrating  his  iinalysis  of  most  of  the  best  stones,  with 
a  notice  of  the  way  in  which  succeeding  writers  have  profiled  by 
the  imai^inatioii  of  others.     Of  the  several  stages  of   fiction 
which  we  have  enumerated,  little  more  need  be  said  than  that 
their  principal  suppoiters  were  respectively,  Rabelais,  and  Scar- 
ron,  and  Cervantes;  Barclay  and  Sir  Thomas  More;  D'U:fe, 
and  Sir  Philip  Sidney;  together  \uth  Goniberville,  Calprenede, 
and  Madame  Scuderi,  or  the  authors  of  the  Romans  de  iongue 
JJaltine,  as  ihey  are  significantly  termed.  I^'lie  remains  of  the  pas- 
toral romance  are  now  deservedly  in  disrepute,  though  the  Ar- 
cadia v.as  at  one   time  panegyrized  by  Sir  William  I'crople; 
'read  aiid  admired  by  Waller  and  Cowley;  and  the  companion 
of  the  prison  hours  of  Charles  the  Fnst.     As  for  the  Astraea  of 
D'Uri'e,  it  contains  more  of  the  scandal  of  Mrs.  Mauley's  Ata- 
lantis,  than  of  the  simplicity  of  Longus:    the  adventures  of 
D'Uife's  own  life,  which  are  presented   under  the  disguise  of 
rural  incidents,  have  nothing  in  common  wilh  the  innocence  of 
the  pastoral  character;  and  the  amours   at  the  Court  of  Henry 
the  Great  are  singularly  at  variance  with   the  artless  loves  of 
shepherds,  and' the  fidelity  of  rustic  attachments. 

The  novels  of  France  are  divided  hito  four  classes: — 

**  1.  That  which  is  founded  on  a  basis  of  historical  events,  as 
the  exiles  of  the  Court  of  Augustus,  and  those  numerous  works 
concerning  the  intrigues  of  the  French  monarchs,  from  the  first  of 
the  Merovingiari  race  to  the  last  of  the  Bourbons,  2.  Novels, 
$uch  as  Marianne,  Gil  Bias,  Pleloise,  &c.  of  which  the  incidents, 
■whether  serious  or  comical,  are  altogether  imaginary.  3.  A  spe- 
cies of  romance  of  a  moral  or  satirical  tendency,  where  foreigners 
are  feigned  to  travel  through  the  different  States  of  Europe,  antf 
describe  the  manners  of  the  inhabitants.  This  class  comprehends 
such  works  as  the  Turkish  Spy,  and  is  partly  fictitious,  and  partly 
real.  The  journey  and  characters  are  the  offspring  of  fancy,  but 
a  correct  delineation  of  manners  and  customs  is  at  least  intendecU 
4.  Fairy  Tales,  to  which  may  be  associated  the  French  imitations 
of  thg  Oriental  Tales,  and  the  Voyages  Imaginaires,"    VqI.  IJI. 
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We  have, neither  room,  nor  is  it  necessary,  to  expatiate  upon 
the  works  which  are  included  under  these  divisions,  which  appear 
iufficiently  proper  and  comprehensive.     It  is  well  known  that 
French  have  succeeded   best  in  that  style  which  at  first  sight 
Beeml^onost  foreign  to  their  nationul  character,  in   the  composi* 
tion  ipt'  novels  of  the  serious  class.     Murivaux,  though  unrivalled 
in  bis  knowledge  of  women,  in  our  opinion,  enjoys  too  high  a 
reputation ;  and  Madame  la  Fayette,  author  of  the  Princesse  de 
lleves,  has  never  seen  as  much  popularit}  as  the  elegance  and 
tendency  of  her  work  entitle  her  to  receive.     Noihing  can  make 
ibe  reader  of  Marivaux  forget,  that  his  acquaintance  with  the 
ieix>ino  posses  through  the  medium  of  a  milliner's  shop ;  and 
^iMarianne  is  as  irrecoverably  disgraced,  by  the  degrading  associa- 
""^ions  which  attach   to  her,  as  the  wandering  heroine  of  a  late 
s^^Hiblicatioi^  which  the  hopes  of  every  lovtr  of  Evelina  hud  pre- 
"--^naturely  invested  uith  an  hereditary  title  to  some  of  her  beau- 
ties.    Mr.  Dunlop  says,  ^^  the  priuci|nil  defect  of  the  story  is, 
"^faat  it  has  been  left  unfinished."     And  again,  '^  Valville  sud- 
-^enly  becomes  enamoured  of  another  woman,  and  the  novel  ter- 
'sninatesin  the  middle  of  the  story  of  a  nun,''  &,c.     By  this  it  is 
evident  that  he  considers  the  1  ith  part  as  the  termination  of  the 
^ovel^  which  ends  in  the  manner  he  has  described.     In  the  copy 
^Jiow  lying  before  us,  "  la^  douzieme  et  derniere  partie,  par  M. 
^e  Marivaux,"  written,  as  he  says  at  the  commencement,  *f  apres 
^quatre  annees  .de  silence,"  and   bearing  internally  no  marks  of 
4>eiiijer  the  work  of  another  hand,  puts  an  end  to  les  brouilleries 
^^amour,  and  xoncliifles  the  story  as  it  was  evidently  intended  it 
should  terminate — *^  Vous  pensez  sans  doute  que  je  veux  parler 
We  man  marriage  avec  M,  de  l^alti/ie.     Vous  pensez  juste,  Ma- 
dame, il  se^ceiehra  cet  heureux  Hyuien,  avec  une  pompe  ct  ime 
magnificence  sans  egale,"  8lc. 
.  If  the  sketch  of  the  French  no^el  has  been  concise,  it  will  be 
obviously  still  more  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  that  of  our  own 
'Country.     The  names  of  Ricliaidson,  Fieldiuj:;,  iiud  Smollett, 
Bumey,  and  Radc!iffe,can  receive  n.)  additional  illustration,  and 
-can  neither  be  exalted  nor  depressed  by  ihe  praise  or  censure  of 
the  present  day.     We  have  only  to  throw  unconnectedly  to;^ether 
•the  few  observations  which  occurred  during  our  survey  of  En- 
glisli  fiction,  which  naturally  forms  the  last  stage  in  the  progress 
of  this  amusini;  branch  of  literature. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  fair  to  attribute  to  all  the  characters 
in  Sir  Charles  Grandison  onlv  the  secondary  interest  of  ron- 
-fhicino;  to  display  the  hero,  lii  all  the  Italian  part  of  the  n  trr.*.- 
toVe,  the  attraction  does  not  rest  upon  Sir  Cliarles,  but  wi  h  the 
unfortunate  Clementina;  and  we  doubt  wlieiher  it  is  iu)t  the 
fondness  which  every  one  feels  for  her  attlcting  story,  wh.ch 
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jcauses  tbe  book  to  be  so  frequently  resumed  and  re<*admired  b^ 
^11  ages  and  dispONitians. — i\gain,  we  were  disappointed  in  neittiet" 
.finding  Richardson  pauiscd  for  the  purity  of  his  language  and  sen- 
timents^ nor  Fielding  and  Smollett  censured  for  the  offence  i\^^y 
sso  frequently  give  in  both  respects,     indeed  Tom  Jonea  has  ai^ 
>  ways  seieitied  to  us  chiefly  valuable  for  the  introductory  chapters,^. 
and  the  inimitable  specimens  of  mock  heroic  which  are  inter — 
woven  with  tlie  action  of  the  story. — There  appears  to  be  a  pe — 
culiar  disadvantage  in  the  style  which  Mrs,  Radcliffe  has  adopted^^ 
which  causes  her  productions  to  be  remembered  with  pleasur 
very  disproportionate  to  the  effect  they  at  first  excited  upon 
mind.     Means  and  agents^  apparently  supernatural,  cease  to  in-— 
terest^  when  they  cease  to  astonish ;  and  all  the  terror  and  aus^ 
pence  created  by  the  mysterious  chamber  is  tedious  and  trifling 
at  the  second  reading,  when  every  marvel,  in  succession,  will  b^ 
dissipated  by  the  recollection  of  the  waxen  figure.     We  reciir^ 
.to  Ridiardson  again  and  again  with  unsatiated  pleasure:  Rad— > 
cliffe  is  read  once  with  breathless  interest,  but  only  tv^'ice  without 
fatigue. 

'I'he  progress  of  fiction  has  been  thus  summarily  traced  from 
its  earliest  infancy  to  its  latest  stage.     Its  course,  it  will  have 
been  obsc^rved,  has  not  been  as  rapid  as  the  pace  of  Hom^r'« 
deities^  whose  first  step  reached  Olympus,  and  the  second  to  the 
ends  of  the  world ;  nor  are  we  sure  that  perfection  has  even  yet 
been  attained.     But  in  every  change  it  has  contributed  to  the 
entertainment  of  the  contemporary  age ;  and  in  most,  to  that  of 
succeeding  times :  in  none^  it  may  be  said,  except  perhaps  ia 
Italy,  to  the  corruption  and  moral  injury  of  the  people.     Wc  . 
close  the  volumes  of  Mr.  Dunlop  with  gratitude  for  the  pleasure 
they  have  afforded;  and  only  dissatisfied,  when  licentious  pas- 
3age$  are  suffered  to  pass  without  any  mark  of  dislike  or.  disapr 
probation,  or  when  ceusf^red  \vith  too  light  and  lenient  a  hand* 


Art.  y.  Memoirs  of  a  celebrated  literary  (ind  political  Chfi* 
racter,  frpm  the  Mesi^natior^  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  in 
1742,  to  tfie  Estah/isff  merit  of  Lord  Chathanfs  second  Jldr 
mhmt ration f  in  Mbl,     113  pp.,    7s.  )3d.     Murray. 

This  ritile  pamphlet  has  attracted  to  itself  much  pf  the 
publick  :)ttention,  not  merely  on  account  pf  it§  own  subject  )nat« 
ter,  v\hich  is  curious  to  thos.e  who  delight  to  elucidate  the  ipys- 
leries  of  our  practical  constitution,  but  because  it  is  said  to 
prpeetd  frpip  th^  peu  of  ^tjnjus^  whose  letter^  still  retain  n 
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large  portion  of  popular  favour^  and  are  of  permanent  celebrity 
in  our  national  literature. 

In  this  intelligent  community,  our  attention  is  always  rou!9«t 
uhea  the  secret  motives  and  designs  of  our  statesmen^  obscured 
from  cotemporary  view,  are  exposed  to  observation.  Every 
Englishman  feels  that  he  has  an  interest,  and  bears  some  part 
in  the  most  magnificent  state  that  human  wisdom  ever  reared, 
and  he  is  gratitied  by  inspecting  the  occult  mechanism,  and 
inmost  springs  of  that  vast  power,  which  in  our  own  day  has 
moved  the  worid,  and  saved  it  from  destruction.  He  is  proud 
that  the  rulers  of  the  country,  who  formerly  basked  in  the 
beams  of  royal  favour,  or  triumphed  in  the  excess  of  popular 
applause,  should  at  last  be  arraigned  at  his  tribunal,  to  be 
judged,  not  according  to  the  brilliancy  of  their  success,  but  by 
the  purity  of  their  principles,  -  and  the  rectitude  of  their 
designs. 

VVithout  a  previous  acquaintance  with  the  parties  which  have 
existed  in  every  fi*ee  commonwealth,  its  history  is  a  dull  record 
lOf  uninteresting  events,  and  an  unprofitable  study.  When  the  - 
.great  occurrences  of  a  state  are  combined  with  the  moral  cha- 
faeter  and  political  disposition  of  the  parties  which  have  divided 
or  directed  its  energies,  they  afford  materials  for  philosophical 
speculatioii,  and  remain  as  useful  Icf^sons  to  distant  posterity. 
The  domestic  annals  of  this  country  camiot  be  understood,  nor 
can  their  importance  be  estimated,  without  a  distinct  knowledge 
of  the  principles  and  designs  of  those  great  divisions  which 
seemed  often  to  endanger  the  country,  and  perplexed  the  deli- 
berations  of  the  senate.  But  the  prodigious  character  of  our 
more  recent  history  does  not  deprive  them  of  interest,  or  lessen 
their  importance.  It  was  during  the  struggles  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, that  our  mouarchs  were  emancipated  from  foreign  depend* 
ance,  and  became  the  arbiters  in  the  afii'airs  of  surrounding  na« 
tioHS.  The  lava's  and  liberties  of  «the  subject  were  then  con* 
8olidated  in  the  power  of  the  state,  and  after  many  .collisions 
of  contending  interests,  many  efforts  of  ministerial  influence, 
and  many  eUillitions  of  popular  resentment,  the  constitution 
,  acquired  a  firm  consistency,  and  now  remains,  as  we  trust  it 
will  long  remain,  secure  from  the  aggressions  of  power,  or  the 
fihrenzy  of  disaffection. 

During  the  reigns  of  all  the  kings  of  the  Stuart  line,  there 
was  an  uninterrupted  struggle  between  the  supporters  of  pre- 
rogative and  the  assertors  of  parliamentary  privilege,  .'n  prin-  , 
ciple  the  power  of  the  crown  had  no  other  limttatiou  than  the 
rules  of  law,  and  that  limitation  was  exceedingly  precarious, 
while  the  judges,  nominated  by  the  cro\M),  and  holding  their 
offices  at  iu  plca:)ure,  were  the  only  inlerpreteis  of  those  rules. 
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•JHit  happily  for  all,  the  independent  revenue  of  the  state  ws» 
inadequate  to  its  wants,  and  the  commons  were  the  only  power 
^  grant  the  necessary  supplies.  Upon  that  privilege  they 
founded  pretensions  which  tiie  government  in  vain  attemptecl  to 
vesist,  and  which  it*  knew  not  how  to  concihate  or  to.  evade, 
jA  lung -period  ebsued  of  gloomy  contention,  in  whicb  at  t^ne 
tine  the  monarchy  seemed  entirely  subverted ;  but  the  s)istenis^ 
«BiToachnidnts  of  Charles  II.  and  his  brother,  under  whoBi 
furerogatiiVe  was  aided  by  foreign  influence,  and  •  the  law  was 
^perverted  by  corruption,  appeared  to  have  made  the  crown  for 
<;Ter  independent  of  parlianu?ntury  controul.  The  frisnds  of  the 
constitution  were  almost  reduced  to  abject  despair.  There  was 
iiio  hope  remaining  of  liberty  or  safety,  but  in  resistance  and  re- 
volution. 

A  miraculotts  revohitiofi  was  effected,  and  uiideif  the  master^ 
hand  of  King  William,  a  happy  concord  was  estabhshed  be- 
tween the  prerogative  of  royalty  and  the  claims  of  parlian^nt. 
Liberal  supplies  anticipated  the  demands  of  the  exchequer,  and 
ibe  ministers  were  provident  of  the  wishes  of  tlie  people,  and 
|»roposed  new  securities  for  their  liberties  civil  and  religiou», 
7be  power  of  the  crown  was  then  so  plainly  deducible  from 
tbe  support  of  the  commons,  and  the  safety  of  the  state  so  ma-  ' 
xiifestly  depended  iipon  the  maintaining  d>e  new  succeseiion,  and 
YQaintaining  it  in  trinmph  over  all  its  enemies,  foreign  and  6q^ 
HKfttic,  that  there  was  no  appearance  of  discord  till  towards  th« 
€nri  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  when  the  failure  of  hef  issue 
madle  it  expedient  to  call  another  line  to  the  succession. 

It  was  long  doubtful  whether  the  Hanoverian  succession  would 
Im^  permanently  secure,  or  would  be-  lost  in  the  conflicts  o/ 
pavties.     There  was  great  danger  that  the  strength  of  the  mo« 
narchy,  which  had  become  pre-€minent  in  Europe  in  the  lale 
glorious  warfai'e,  and  a  most  triumphant  peace,  would  waste  itself 
Ml  civil  commotion,  and  that  the  public  liberties  woidd  perish 
SI.  the  same  contest.      In  bringing  about  the  revolution,   all 
IMtrties  had  eoncurred,  and  the  brilliant  successes  of  the  new  go^* 
ii€in&ment  had  kept  them  all  in  perfect  allegiance  lo  its  wise  po- 
licy.    The  high-minded  tories,  and  the  liberal  whigs,  the  repub- 
tieans  themselves,  the  churchmen  and  the  dissenters,  had  all  united 
in  its  support,  had  sacrificed  their  peculiar  interests,  and  abated 
their  jealousies,  to  preserve  it  from  diiticulties  or  dangers.     But 
(be  new  circumstances  of  the  country  had  given  occasicni  to 
new  relations  and  to   altered   dispositions.      The  hostility  of 
Fiance,  humbled  by  innumerable  disasters,  was  no  longer  for- 
iBidable.     The  question  of  the  succession  was  changed  in  its 
aaSture,  by  referring  to  a  family  remotely  allied  to  the  royal 
stock.    The  dependauce  of  the  crowa  upon  parliament  in  time 
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^t  peaccj  when  encreascd  taxation  was  not  essential  to  th^ 
purposes  of  administration^  occasioned  mucli  diversity  of  opt- 
ion and  perplexity  of  council. 

Many  strenuous  adherents  to  the  revolution  were  no\v  ja-^ 
<obites  upon  principle.  They  abhorred  every  form  of  lawless 
<iespotism>  but  they  professed  themselves  attached  to  the  con- 
Station  in  aU  its  parts,  and  they  considered  the  law  of  her0* 
military  succession  as  a  part  of  the  constitution.  In  that  great 
proceeding  of  necessity  which  called  Kitig  William  to  the 
throne  they  zealously  concurred^  and  denied  the  competency  of 
any  prince  to  assume  arbitrary  power^  without  incurring  the 
penalty  of  deposition.  But  s^till  they  contended  that  the  trans- 
gressions of  King  James  were  persanal,  and  had  not  induced 
corruption  of  the  royal  blood.  They  admitted  that  upon  his 
abdication,  his  daughters^  the  next  heirs  competent  to  govern, 
bad  justly  been  called  t»>  the  successions  but  they  maintained 
that  hereditary  right  remained  the  unalterable  law  of  the  state, 
and  could  not  be  diverted  from  its  course  beyond  the  necessity., 
They  held  it  above  the  controul  of  parliament,  and  that  upon 
the  demise.bf  Queen  Anne,  it  devolved  upon  her  brother  and 
natural  heir,  v^ho  was  also  the  heir  of  King  James.  They  could 
not  admit  that  tiie  line  of  Brunswick  had  any  colour  of  here- 
ditary claim,  'lliey  maintained  that  the  monarchy  vvas  not 
elective,  and  that  the  allegiance  of  the  people  was  independent 
of  legislative  direction.  They  held  themselves  bound,  when* 
ever  opportunity  should  offer,  to  assert  the  birth- right  of  the 
pretender,  whom  they  denominated  their  only  lawful  sovereign. 

The  party  which  was  combined  by  this  principle,  though 
never  clamorous  in  debate,  and  rarely  active  in  sedition,  was  yet 
Icnown  to  be  numerous  and  respectable.  It  included  all  the  pro- 
perty, and  almost  all  the  population  of  Scotland,  in  which 
country  the  Stuarts  were  regarded  by  the  territorial  chiefs  as 
their  only  natural  sovereigns,  and  where  personal  attachment, 
derived  from  the  feelings  of  feudal  subordination,  bound  every 
class  of  society  to  the  loyalty  of  its  immediate  superiors,  llie 
Irish  had  not  forgotten  that  the  new  government  had  reduced 
then)  to  subjection  by  martial  superiority,  and  hated  their 
English  masters,  not  less  as  apostates  to  their  religion,  than  as 
insulting  conquerors.  In  England  there  were  many  of  unsul- 
lied integrity,  high  rank,  and  splendid  talent,  who  mistrusted 
tbe  professions,  or  doubted  the  principles  of  the  Hanoverian 
establishment,  and  secretly  favored  every  project  to  replace  the 
ancient  family  on  the  throne. 

But  tlie  tories  were  a  far  more  formidable  body,  because  they 
avowedly  founded  their  doctrines  upon  the  established  consti- 
tioM/  and  pcofessed  peculiar  zeal  in  supporting  the  rights  of  the 
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flnonarchj.  Their  principles  were  calculated  to  obtain  the  pe» 
cttliar  favour  of  a  prince,  and  were  so  deeply  grounded  in  un- 
questioned authority,  that  in  debate  it  was  difficult  to  withstand 
tbem.  It  was  their  fundamental  maxim^  that  the  prerogative  of 
the  sovereign  is  personal ,  and  not  merely  political^  and  they 
maintained  it  to  be  equally  essential  to  good  government,  as  the 
privilege  of  parliament.  They  did  not  -dispute  the  necessity  of 
the  revolution,  and  would  have  deemed  the  readmission  of  the 
excluded  family  a  wanton  violation  of  its  principles,  but  they 
wished  to  confine  the  operation  of  those  principles  to  the  iai- 
mediate  occasion  >vhich  called  them  into  practice ;  they  main- 
tained that  a  perpetual  jealousy  of  the  crown  was  not  ju(stified  by 
the  lawless  exercise  of  power,  in  matters  civil  and  religious,  as- 
sumed by  Kii)g  JaiTies,  and  that  the  family  placed  on  the  thron« 
which  he  vacated,  should  enjoy  thfe  prerogative  unin)paired  and 
efficiently  irresponsible.  Tluy  would  l»ive  the  crown  unfettered 
in  the  nominaiion  of  ministers,  and  the  ministers  in  the  or- 
dinary exercise  of  ibeir  functions  independ^nt  of  parliament. 
But  t\\ey  professed  the  utmost  zeal  for  all  the  constitutional  se- 
curities of  the  protesjtant  religion,  the  church,  and  the  freedom 
of  the  subject.  The  test  act  and  the  corporation  act,  of  which 
they  boasted  as  their  own  work,  they  deemed  the  bulwark  of  * 
the  constitution.  The  septennial  parliaments  they  censured  as 
a  violation  of  the  rights  of  the  people.  They  objected  to  n 
standing  army  as  endangering  the  liberties  of  the  country,  and 
deplored  that  prodigal  expenditure  which  was  sustained  by  the 
anticipation  of  future  resources. 

The  triun)p}rant  party  were  the  whigs,  led  by  the  great  fa-  ^ 
inilies  of  Kngland,  who  assumed  to  themselves  all   the  merit 
of  th«  revolution,  who  blazoned  that  event  us  a  national  recog-  * 
nitioli  of  their  peculiar  principles,  and  wished  to  impress  its  . 
memorial  on  the   heart  of  every  sovereign,  that  he  might  never 
forget   his  dependence  upon  their  succour  and  zeal.     The  cor- 
porations, the   boroughs,  and  the  dissenting  interest,  were  the 
main  strength  of  this  party.     I'heir  fundamental  policy  it  was 
to  raise  the  privileges  of  the  house  of  commons  fully  to  equi- 
ponderate  the  royal  prerogative.      Hiat  prerogative   they  te-' 
gaided  as  in  no  respect  personal,  but  to  be  exercised  in  every 
instance  bv  the  accredited  servants  of  the  crown,  who  were 
responsible  to  them  for  every  act  of  govenmient,  and  were  never 
to  j)lead  the  order  of  their  sovereign  in  answer  to  any  enquiry  " 
or  any  accusation.     They  would  never  entrust  the  crown  wil4i 
an  independent  militia,  or  nn  efficient  management  of  the  public 
.  rfevenne.     They  gave  supplies  only  accordmg  to  the  occasion 
for  which  tliey  were  required,  and  for  particular"  services ;  for 
j^Utli  strvice.5  they  granted  prolusely,  but  ujways^  enquired  ^rir 
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gorously  into  the  expenditure  of  what  they  had  given.  They 
jnaintaiued  a  numerous  standing  army,  subject  to  their  annimi 
votes*  An  annual  mutiny  bill^  and  annual  taxesj  kept  the 
government  in  perfect  dependence  u|x>n  their  majorities.  The 
septennial  act  was  their  favourite  measure^  as  it  rendered  the 
house  of  commons  less  dependent  on  their  constituents,  and 
gave  to  them  a  weight  and  consistency  of  character  which  they 
could  acquire  by  no  other  means.  For  their  favorite  objects 
they  were  by  no  means  jealous  of  a  profuse  expenditure,  and 
readily  created  an  enormous  public  debt  to  meet  thut  expen- 
diture, by  which  means  the  monied  interest  was  infinitely  aug- 
mented^ the  land  was  depressed,  and  a  ne^v  power  introduced 
always  favourable'  to  them.  The  commercial  energies  of  the 
country  they  nourished  and  matured.  Its  naval  superiority  thej 
established^  and  extended  theil*  views  in  both  hemisplieres  to 
whatever  might  enrich  the  British  merchant^  or  coniirm  that 
superiority.  Their  hatred  to  the  house  of  Bourbon  was  deeply 
rooted,  and  irreconcileable.  They  never  forgot  the  i^ersevering 
attachment  of  that  house  to  the  rejected  royal  family,  and  that 
lesentment  was  perpetually  enlivened  by  commercial^  colonial, 
and  political  rivalsbip. 

Such  was  the  grand  division  of  parties  during  the  period  to 
which  these  memoirs  refer.  Sir  Robert  Walpole^  tlie  great 
whig  minister  of  ihe  Brunsvfick  lii)e,  who  had,  by  unremitting 
vigilance,  during  his  administratiou  of  twenty  eight  years,  se- 
cured the  protestant  succession,  and  establi.shed  the  p(»wer  of 
parliament  upon  whig  principles,  was  just  driven  from,  the  helm 
by  the  cOmb'inatioii  of  the  tories  and  Jacobites  with  several  dis- 
contented whigs^  counteiKinced  by  the  Prince  of  Wales-  and  by 
a  clamourous  populace,  and  united  by  common  resentment  and 
an  apparent  identity  of  interests. 

Sir  Robert  Walpole  wacs  diivon  from  the  helm  by  thi^i  pQW« 
trful  combination. 

«*  Every  thing  which  followed,"  says  our  editor,  "  was  nonsense, 
Mly, -and  knavery.  Every  man  shifted  for  himself,  and  the  ses- 
sion concluded  with  screening  lord  Orford  from  justice,  di^ludin^ 
the  people  with  the  farce  of  a  secret  committee,  and  a  ridiculous 
place  bill,  with  a  further  promotion  of  the  ministerial  leaders,  and 
the  creating  Mr.  Pultenqy  Earl  of  Bath." 

'  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Cox€  for  a  clearer  account  of  tbe 
remarkable  circumstances  of  this  interesting  period.  11  is  me- 
moirs of  Sir  Rbbert  Walpole^  written  with  tlie  impartiality  of 
tmth,  and-  deduced,  n't  frcnn  the  portfolio  of  a  party  si: l*aU 
tenii  but  from  many  authentic  sources,  which  his  industry  laid 
opeo^  leave  nothing  to  be  disclosed  relative  to  lho;^e  tpansactions. 
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The  y>pp(>8it]oii  united  against  the  minister^  were  divided  frpoil 
(svQry  question  of  future  arraugement.  Among  the  most  mo^ 
derate  no  two  men  could  agree  upon  what  was  necessary.  Some 
llionght  that  the  public  security  depended  on  a  place  bil)^  others 
pA  a  pension  bill^  some  were  for  triennial  parliaments,  others 
for  annual  pail^aments.  Some  for  justice  on  the  minister^  iiome 
for  a  reduction  of  the  civil  list^  some  for  the  sale  of  all  enw 
ployroentji^  some  for  taking  the  disposition  of  titem  from  the 
^rqwnj  some  for  aiioM'ing  them  to  be  gi^en  only  to  those  who 
ivere  not  in  parliament^  others  for  them  to  be  given  tor  life  ; 
some  for  an  independent  aritiy^  others  for  no  regular  troops  at 
fill.  But  Pulten^y  was  a  sound  friend  to  the  constitution^  and 
not  a  man  of  blood.  He  would  not  suffer  government  to  sur- 
lender  at  discretion  to  an  enemy  who  declared  publicly  that 
they  would  give  no  quarter.  He  reconciled  the  Prince  of 
Wales  personally  to  the  King.  He  prevented  the  state  from 
being  wholly  thrown  into  the  hands  of  the  tories^  but  recom-  ' 
mended  to  the  King>  to  abolish  all  distinctions  of  parties^  that 
t^e  remainder  of  his  reign  might  be  peaceable  lind  glorious. 
J(jji  to  the  ^kreening  Sir  Robert  Walpole  from  impeachment^  it; 
was  the  just  result  of  the  investigation  which  took  place.  The 
ordeal  which  he  underwent  on  this  occasion  was  such  as  could 
have  been  passed  by  few  ministers  who  had,  during  so  long  a 
^riodj  directed  the  helm  of  government^  in  a  great  commerciat 
country^  divided  into  parties,  and  torn  by  factions.  The  prin- 
dpal  accusations  against  him  were  advanced  without  proofs  and 
believed  without  conviction. 

.  The  new  ministry  was  no  sooner  seated,  and  had  adopted  » 
steady  line  of  policy,  than  a  new  opposition  was  formed,  con- 
ifeting.of  neany  all  tiie  persons  who  had  not  obtained  ethploy* 
ment  in  the  new  arrangements.  Selfishness  and  vanity  seemed 
to.givejhem  energy.  Intrigue  continued  to  unite  the  most  dis« 
cordant  factions  in  perplexing  the  plans  and  obstructing  the  mea- 
sures of  government. 

,♦*  Oui"  auUior  began  to  conceive- less  .hopes  of  theitt.  When  I 
lae'the  wor-d  hope,V  he  says,  ^*  I  would  not  be  understood  to  • 
nean  that  I  expect  any  great  benefit  to  my  country^  from  this  or 
any  opposition  ^  Init  I  had  a  better  opinion  of  some  people  than  I-^ 
have  just  now;  and  they  are  so  nearly  connected  with  me  by  a 
long  friendship  and  esteem,  that  I  most  heartily  wish  that  my  fear« 
Biay  be  misplaced/'  \     . 

This  language  of  despondency,  at  that  critical  period,  from 
\n  acknowledged  partizan,  writing  from  the  heart,  and  not  with 
s  view  to  pubiicatidn,  contains  admiraibie  instruction  t  He  after* 

^afds  telUiis^ 

«  That 
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•  "^^  Tliat  his  friends  were  united  upon  only  one  prioeiple^ -^luch 
wits  to  get  into  place;  in  consequence*  of  this  agreement*. ii.jttnt# 
of  nine  was  formed  to  conunand  the  phalanx.  These  were  th^ 
Puke  of  Bedford,  l^rd  Chesterfield^  Lord  Gower^  Mr,  Pitt,  Lyt- 
lelton,  Lord  Cobham,  Mr.  Waller,  Dodington,  and  Sir  Johii  Hyndf;' 
Cotton.  This  justice  is  due  to  the  four  last^  that  they  strenuously 
Insisted  on  making  some  terms  with  Mr.  Pelham  fojr  the  public^ 
before  they  went  into  employment/*     , .  ' 

It  appears  that  these  terms  were  td  exct&de  the  inferior  officers 
of  the  revenue  from  the  fraiiehise  of  electioii. 

^  "  The  rest  of  the  party  proceeded  on  the  base  desire  of  peQoniary 
emoluments,  and  of  procuring  the  whole  ministerial  power  t^ 
fhen»eireSy  without  any  stipulation  whatever.*^ 

;  At  last  the  question  was  put  to  thoA^ote^  and  upon  the  divi« 
uoi)  it  was  carried^  ^^  that  the  whole  party  should  go  inta  place 
witiiout  the  least  stipulation  whatever  for  the  piibUc.''  These 
wore  the  patiiotic  teaciers  of  opposibon  in  1744! 
.  A  rebellion  broke  out  in  the  heart  of  the  empire,  and  lit  that 
terrible  coiyiincture  the  ministers  deserted  their  posts.  Mr.  Pitt 
Was:  forced  upon  the  king,  whoiti  our  author  describes 

^  **  As  a  weak,  narrow,  sordid,  and  unfeeling  master,  who,  seated 
IBij  fortune  on  a  throne,  was  calculated  by  nature  for  a  pawn- 
BrcAer's  shop,  and  was  easily  reconciled  to  a  set  of  men  able  and 
wining  to  gratify  his  low  avarice.'^ 

.  A  long  course  of  mean  and  pitiful  intrigue  continued  till  tfie 
year  1737,  when  a  Fettled  ministry  was  or.ce  more  formed^  ued^ 
the  great  conMhonei::^  Mr.  Pitt,  who,  from  good  sense,  if  aot 
from  virtue,  conducted  the  govt  rmnent  iipon  re^l  British  pri gh 
cipka.     T^  that  ministry  we  are  indebted  for  a  war  not  Itm 
gioriotts  thatt  the  wafS  of  the  revolutioim  for  the  institution  of 
(httmiliUa,  eforce  wbkh  we  alwa^^s  cherish,  because  JtmnstK.. 
from  ita  nature,  b^  the  army  of  the  comttry,  a»id  i^ver  <»n  btr 
used  against  its  liberties,  and  for  once  more  unititig  all  parties 
of  the  esapire,  and  all  descriptions  of  the  people,  ,m  perfect  at* 
tiEhaaecit  to^  the  reignif^  family,-  a  faa^y  union  of  .sentiment^ 
which  bad  not  exisiedy  tiU  then^  sinc^  the  demise. of  Quee» 
Anae.  . 

:  This  pamphlet  is  concluded  by  some  ]n\9estigation  of  the 

pblitics  of  Junius,  by  which  an  inference  is  elicited  that  tlie 

satbor  of  those  .celebrated  letters  is  no  other  than  the  celebmted' 

aed  literary  cltaracter,  the  author  of  these  memoirs. 

:  We  cannot  conceive  why  the  name  of  this  authoi  is  nnt  pre- 

6it»i  to  bis  work..  It  has  been. supposed  to  be  (jIov.j!;,  faroous 

^  literature  for  the  Leonidas,  and  other  writings  of  higb  intriit, 

■  r.  We 
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We  are  informed,  from  what  we  deem  unquestionable  authority, 
that  these  Memoirs  are  not  written  by  Glover.  We  are  inclined 
to  think  that  tliey  are  ransacked  from  the  bureau  of  Mr.  Ralph, 
iivhose  private  history  and  connections  are  consistent  with  every 
part  of  them. 

We  do  not  think  that  they  contain  internal  evidence  of  being 
from  the  pert  which  afterwards  became  so  famous  for  the  letters 
of  Junius.    We  admit  that  the  writer  of  the  Memoirs  is  without 
may  respect  for  the  authorities  of  the  country,  that  he  enter- 
tained many  principles  inconsistent  with  our  practical  consti- 
tutbn,  and  wliich  tend  to  political  licentiousness^  that  he  ima- 
gined himself  to  be  a  lover  of  virtue,  but  would  give  credit  to 
no  other  man  for  possessing  it,  that  he  was  virulent  in  censure, 
and  shamefully  deficient  in  proof,  that  he .  was  ridiculously  in-*' 
fiated  with  a  notion  of  self-importance,  and  almost  believed 
that  he  had  considerable  weight  in  the  scale  of  public  affairs*^ 
All  this  would  suit  the  character  of  Jiinius.     But  our  search  in 
these  pages  is  vain  for  the  keen  wit  and  brilliant  sarcasm  which  ~ 
precluded  reply,  that  audacious  contempt  of  character  which, 
courted  prosecution,  but  almost  eluded  punishment ;  that  flow^ 
of  eloquence  which  irresistibly  bore  away  the  imagination,  tbal^ 
affectation  of  candour  and  discrimination  which  .seduced  the 
judgmentjL  that  ardour  of  expression  which  inflamed  the  lovo. 
of  liberty,  and  fanned  it  almost  to  madness,  which  are  conspi- 
cuous in  every  page  of  Jiinius.     The  mystery  is  not  revealed^ 
it  is  still  a  question,  not  we  think  of  political  importance,  but 
of  literary  curiosity,  to  whom  we  may  attribute  these  interest* 
ing  letters. 

In  dismissing  this  work  we  regret  that  its  publication  shoidd 
have  been  deemed  expedient  for  any  purpose.  It  contains  very 
little  information  of  what  was  previously  unknown.  We  cannot 
tolerate  its  indiscriminate  censure  and  vulgar  abuse  of  all  the 
great  men  to  whom  it  relates,  and  are  indignant  at  such  elusions 
-of  disappointment  and  envy.  Detraction  like  this  is  hardly  to 
be  excused,  because  it  reflects  only  on  the  dead ;  if  it  were  di- 
rected against  the  living  it  might  be  obnoxious  to  other  thafk^ 
literary  censure.  We  do  not  believe  the  foul  aspersions  which 
in  this  rhapsody  are  ca^t  upon  many  memorable  names,  the 
ornament  of  their  own  time  and  of  our  national  history.  Wo. 
are  persuaded  that  though  the  spirit  of  party  might  make  great 
inroads  upon  moral  sentiment,  yet  there  never  was  a  peiiod 
when  all  oar  great  men  were  selfish,  treacherous,  ambitious  and 
corrupt.  Under  whatever  sanction  such  foul  calumny  may  ■ 
come,  we  deem  it  dishonourable  to  human  nature,  libellous  of 
the  British  character,  and  an  unmanly  attack  upon  the  con* 
stitution.  • 


Waverhy:  mppoud  hy  W.  Scoii.  iSg 

.^ftT.  VI.  Waverley;  tr,  *7V«  Sixiff  Years  since.  In  three 
Falumes.  ll.  Is.  fidinburgli^  Coastable;  London^  Long- 
man and  Co.     IB  14. 

^iHPRE  is  a  eertain  gratificatioil  felt  in  introducing  two  dis- 
"Anguished  persdiiages  to  each  other,  although  it  may  be  ascer- 
"^ained,  froni  various  circumstances,  that  th.  y  must  necessarily 
-Slave  been  soon  acquainted,  Mrithcut  the  formality  of  the  said 
:5utroduction.     Such  a  gratification  will  be  our*s  in  the  p/esent 
snsitance  :  \ye  request  permission^  therefore^  to  introduce  "  Wa- 
^erley,   or  'Tis  Sixty  Years  since/'   a  publication  which  has 
^keady  excited  consiuerable  interest  in  the  sister  kingdom>  to 
the  literary  world  on  this  side'  the  Tweed.     It  is  with  the  more 
^satisfaction  that  we  undertake  this  duty^  as  it  is  an  office  which 
^ut  seldom  falls  to.  the  ^are  of  the  conductors  of  a  critical  jour- 
:dial  to  execute.     So  rapid  is  the  circaktion  of  those  works^  to 
^ii4uch  the  public  atfenttoin  has  been  by  anticipation  directed,  that 
^t  ts  bur  p^rovince  rather  to  confirm  or  correct  a  judgment  already 
:formed^  than  to  direct  it  to  a  new  and  uadiscovered  object. 
^Where  however  an  ajfiporiimty  occurs  of  performing  our  duty 
in  this  latter  respect^  we  undertake  it  with  pleasure,  because 
commendation  is  generally  its  end  ;  and  it  is  with  peculiar  plea* 
sure  that  we  undertake  it  in  the  present  instance^  because  we  are 
assured  that  in  such  conimendation  the  public  wiil  coincide.   We 
Jiave  now  the  start  both  of  general  curiosity  and  general  opinion ; 
lest  therefore  we  should  lose  the  vantage  ground,  we  shall  pro- 
ceed in  the  Execution  of  our  duty,  aind  pfresent  to  the  public  a 
work,  in  which,  before  many  weeks  are  passed,  they  wiil  feel  a 
tery  lively  interest* 

A  very  short  time  has  elapsed^  since  this  publication  made  its 
appearance  in  Edinburgli,  and  though  it  camc^  into  the  world  ia 
the  .nsodest  garb  of  anonymous  obscurity,  the  northern  literati 
are  unanimous,  as  we  understand,  in  ascribing  part  of  it  at  least 
to*  the  pen  of  W.  Scott.  As  that  gentleman  has  too  much 
good  sen^e  to  play  the  coquet  with  the  w^orld,  we  undersrtand 
that  he  perseveres  in  a  formal  denial  of  the  charge  ;  tliough  from 
all  we  cafn  lea^n,  the  not  guilt  if  which  he  pleads  to  the  indict- 
ment,  proceeds  alniost  as  famtly  from  his  mouth,  as  from  the 
tongue  of  a  notorious  offender  at  the  bar  oF  the  Old  Bailey. 
Of  the  cirCumfstances  which  form  the  external  evidence  in  proof 
of  diis  charge,  we  must  of  course  be  supposed  essentially  igno- 
rant, as  we  in  the  south  can  have  no  opportunity  of  entering  into 
tb^  secret  history  of  the  literary  world  in  the  north  ;  nor  if  we 
hid,  should  we  attempt  to  enter  into  its  detail,  as  to  the  ge- 
nerality of  our  readers  it  could  afford  neither  amusement  not 
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interest.  In  tlie  internal  evidence  alone  we  can  feel  a  concern/ 
and,  such  aij  it  is,  we  shall  present  it  to  our  readers,  that  they 
niuy  be  enabled  to  form  their  opinions  upon  the  same  ground 
witli  ourselves.  Wc  shall  only  add,  that  upon  this  evidence 
principally  the  talc  in  question  has  been  ascribed  to  our  favourite 
poet,  as  before  it  was  actually  presented  to  the  public  in  Edin- 
burgh, no  expectation  had  been  formed  of  the  appearance  of 
buch  a  work. 

The  time  which  the  author  has  chosen  for  the  historical  part 
of  his  talc,  is  a  period  to  which  iio  Briton  can  look  back  without 
the  strongest  emolions,  and  the  most  anxious  interest.  It  is  the 
year  1745,  the  last  fatal  year  when  the  blood  of  our  countrymen 
was  spilt  on  its  own  shores,  when  Briton  met  Briton  on  his  iia- 
tive  land.  It  has  j)leased  Providence,  in  his  mercy  to  this  fa- 
voured country,  for  a  space  of  now  nearly  seventy  years,  to  secure 
it  not  only  from  the  invasions  of  foreign  foes,  but  to  preserrc  it 
from  the  still  more  fearful  and  deadly  scenes  of  civil  commotion. 
By  the  restoration  of  peace  to  the  whole  European  M'orld,  a 
mighty  machine  of  national  strength  is  suddenly  diverted  from 
those  external  objects  to  which  it  has  been  so  long  and  so  pow« 
erfully  directed  ;  it  is  our  earnest  hope,  as  it  is  our  most  con- 
lident  trust,  that  its  gigantic  force  may  not,  by  an  unnatural  re* 
yulsion,  be  turned  inwardly  upon  itself,  and  that  the  same  ener- 
gies which  blessed  us  with  victory,  and  crowned  us  with  glory  in 
our  operations  abroad,  may  not  indame  lis  with  the  ardour  of 
contention,  nor  curse  us  with  the  spirit  of  discord  at  home. — 
May  the  peace,  which  our  exertions  in  the  cause  of  all  that  is 
great  and  good  have  purchased  and  secured  to  the  world  around 
us,  descend  '^  twice  blessed"  upon  our  native  land. '  If  the  historjr 
of  those  bloody  days,  wlrich  is  embodied  iu  this  tale,  shall  by  an 
early  and  awful  warning  inspire  the  nation  with  a  jealous  vigi- 
lance against  the  very  first  symptoms  of  their  recurrence,  we  shall 
consider  that  not  even  the  light  pagQs  of  fiction  have  trifled  in 
vain. 

After  an  introductory  chapter  by  no  means  devoid  of  humour, 
in  which  the  author  assigns  his  reasons  for  preferring  the  name 
of  ^^  Waverley"  to  the  more  chivalrous  epithets  of  Howard,  Mor- 
daunt,  Mortimer,  and  Stanley,  or  the  softer  and  more  sentimental 
sounds  of  Belmour,  Belville,  Belfield,  and  Belgrave,  the  hero 
himself  is  introduced  to  our  notice,  on  the  point  of  bidding  fare- 
Well  to  his  family,  previous  to  joining  a  regiment  of  dragoons^ 
in  which  he  had  lately  obtained  a  commission.  He  is  the  son 
of  Richard  VVaverley,  a  younger  brother  of  Sir  Everard  Waverley, 
of  Waverley-Honour.  The  baronet  is  the  inheritor  of  an  an* 
♦:ient  family  estate,  and  is  supposed  to  possess  very  extensive  in- 
ikience  among  those  who  formed  what  was  denomiuuted  in  those 

days 
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days  ''  the  country  interest."  Sir  Everard,  like  most  othei' 
country  squires^  is  attached  by  every  principle  of  hereditary  feel- 
ing to  the  high  church,  and  to  the  house  of  Stuart.  His  brother^ 
on  the  contrary,  having  no  fortune  but  those  of  *'  his  good  spi^ 
rits  to  feed  and  clothe  Iiitn/'  discovers  a  political  creed  much 
Jnore  consonant  to  his  interests,  and  professes  himself  rt  deter- 
mined whig,  and  a  friend  of  the  Hanoveriaii  succession.  The 
disagrefement  which  necessarily  arose  between  the  brothers,  is  in 
some  measure  reconciled  by  our  hero  even  while  a  child,  as  hii 
uncle,  unwilling  to  sacrifice  the  dignity  of  the  family  to  fraternal 
dissensions,  determines  to  adopt  him,  having  no  children  of  his 
own,  as  heir  to  the  great  family  estate.  He  is  therefore  educated 
at  Waverley  castle,  under  the  direction  of  Sir  Everard's  chaplain^ 
a  learned  Oxonian,  who  had  lost  his  fellowship  by  refusing  to 
take  the  oaths  to  King  George  the  First.  Here,  as  might  be 
supposed,  nursed  in  solitude  and  seclusion,  he  itnbibes  all  those 
romantic  and  chivalrous  ideas,  which  to  an  ardent  and  excursive 
mind  are  ever  most  congenial.  By  romantic  and  chivalrous  ideas^ 
we  do  not  mean  the  high-flown  sentimentality  of  a  crack-brained 
enthusiast,  but  those  energetic  and  peculiar  notions  which  an  ac-> 
quaintance  with  books,  and  not  with  men,  inspires  a  young  man^ 
the  ebuHition  of  whos6  honest  zeal  by  a  few  degrees  outruns  his 
knowledge  of  the  world  around  him.  In  the  course  of  the  two 
chapters  describing  the  mode  pursued  in  his  education,  many 
strong  and  seusible  observations  occur  upon  the  consequences  of 
passing  too  rapidly  from  one  book,  and  from  one  subject  to  ano-' 
ther,  to  which  habit  the  indiscretion  and  indecision  of  our  herO/. 
in  the  course  of  his  subsequent  adventures,  is  very  justly  ascribedj 
Armed  and  accoutred  by  Sir  Everard  himself,  and  attended  bj 
three  young  tenants  who  are  desirous  of  enlisting  themselves  in 
the  company  of  then*  young  master,  Waverley  leaves  the  house 
of  his  uncle  to  join  his  regiment  in  Scotland.  Having  passed  a 
certain  time  at  head-quarters,  he  obtains  leave  for  a  few  weeks 
to  travel  into  the  remoter  parts  of  the  sister  kingdom.  His  first 
visit  is  paid  to  Cosmo  Comyn,  baron  of  Bradwardifie,  of  Tulljr 
Veolan,  an  ancient  gentleman  in  Perthshire,  to  whom  he  was  by 
his  uncle  particularly  recommended.  The  baron  is  a  specimen 
of  the  ancient  gentlemen  of  Scotland,  a  race  of  men  who  are  novr 
rapidly  fuding  even  from  the  remembrance  of  their  posteritjF< 
His  character  is  of  a  peculiar  nature,  and  as  it  is  a  curious  speci- 
men of  the  manners  in  the  days  of  yore,  we  shall  present  him  to 
our  readers  in  the  author's  own  words* 

**  He  was  a  tall,  thin,  athletic  figute,  old  indeed,  and  grey- 
Iwlired,  but  with  every  muscle  tendered  as  tough  as  whipdord  by 
constant  exercise.  He  was  dressed  carelessly,  atid  more  like  a 
t'renchman  than  an  Englishman  of  the  period,  while,  from  his  hatd 
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feature?  dncT perpendicular  rigidity  of  stature,  he  bore  some  rcfein>' 
blance  to  a  Swiss  officer  of  the  guards,  who  had  resided  some  time 
at  Paris,  and  caught  the  costtpme,  but  not  the  ease  or  nsanner  of  it» 
^habitaots.  The  truth  was,  that  his  language  and  habits  were  as 
heterogeneous  as  his  external  appearance. 

^  Owing  to  his  natural  disposition  te  study,  or  perhaps  to  a  Terj 
general  Scottish  fashion  of  giving  young  men  of  raolc  a  legal  edu* 
cation,  he  had  been  bred  with  a  view  to  the  bar^  But  the  politics 
fr''  his  family  precluding  the  hope  of  his  rising  m  that'  profession^ 
Wr.  Bradwardine  travelled  for  several  years,  and  made  five  cam- 
pargns  in>  foreign  service.  After  his  demelee  with  the  hiW  of  high 
treason  in  1715,  he  had  lived  in  retirement,  conversing  almost  en^ 
lirely  with  those  of  his  own  principles  in  the  vicinage.  The  pedan- 
try of  the  lawyer,  superinduced  upon  the  military  pride  of  me  sol- 
dier, might  remind  a  modem  of  the  days  of  the  zealous  volunteer 
service,  when  the  bar-gown  of  our  pleaders  was  eflen  flung  ever 
a  blazing  uniform.  To  thirmust  be  added  the  prejudices  of  an- 
cient birth  and  Jacobite  principles,  greatly  strengthened  by  habits  of 
solitary  and  secluded  authority,  whichy  though  exercised  only  within 
the  bounds  of  his  half-cultivated  estate,  was  there  indi^ut^e  and 
undiluted.  For,  as  he  used  to  observe,  ^  the  lands  of  Boradvar^ 
dine,  TuUy-Veolan,  and  others,  had  been  erected  into  a  iree  ba- 
tony  by  a  charter  from  David  the  First,  cum  liberali  potestj  habendi 
curias  etjusticiasy  cum  fossa  et  fo,rca  (lie  pit  and  gallows)  et  igkm' 
et  sohtf  et  ihol  et  theawy  et  infang  thief  et  ouffang  thiefy  sive  hand" 
hthmd,  sive  hak-harand*  The  peculiar  meaning  of  aJl  these  caba- 
Kstical  words  few  of  none  could  explain  ;  but  they  impHed,  upon  the 
whole,  that,  the  Baron  of  Bradwardine  might  imprison,  try,  and 
rtecute  his  vassals  and  tenants  at  his  pleasure.  Li-ke  James  the 
Hirst,  however,  the  present  possessor  of  this  autlierity  was  inore 
pleaised  in  talking  about  preregative  than  m  exercising  it ;  and  ex- 
cepting that  he  imprisoned  two  poachecs  i»  the  dcmgeon  of  the  old 
tower  of  TuUy-Veolan,  where  they  were-  sorely  frightened  by 
.  ghosts,  and  almost  eaten  by  rats,  and  that  he  set  an  old  woman  i» 
th^jQUgs  (or  Scottish  pillory)  for  saying  ^  there  were  mair  fulet 
m  the  laird's  ha'  house  than  Davie  Gellatly,'  I  do  not  learn  that  he ' 
was  accused  of  abusing  his  high  powers.  Still,  however,  the  con- 
scious pride  of  possessing  them,  gave  additional  importance  to  hit 
language  and  deportment."     Vol.  I.  p.  1281. 

His  castle  is  guarded  by  the  mouldering  images  of  two  bear9 
rampant,  the  crests  of  the  ancient  family  of  Bradwardine,  and 
although  now  despoiled  of  its  arms  (the  baron  being  a  noted 
Jacobite)  still  retains  some  faint  appearance  of  its  former  strcngthr 
VVaverlcy  is  greeted  on  bis  arrival  in  the  true  style  of  Scotch  hos- 
pitality^ and  the  whole  party,  whom  he  meets  the  first  day  at 
vlinuer,  pass  the  evening  in  the  festivity  of  a  drunken  revel.  la 
the  course  of  which  one  of  the  young  lairds  insults  him  as  ail 
officer  of  the  reigning  monarch,  upou  which  swoidsr  are  drawn> 
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tuft  cming  to  the  intervention  of  the  serrants  no  bloodshed  00- 
sues.     The  next  morning  the  iaird  of  Balmawhapple  and  the 
t>aroii,   who  considers  such  an  insult  as  ao  offence  against  the 
iawK  of  hospitality^  meet  privately  m  t\ie  park  at  an  early  hqur ; 
the  baron  disarms  the  laird,  \vhe  in  consequence  makes  an  apo- 
logy to  Waveiiey  upon  his  first  ap|)carance  in  his  sober  senses. 
His  intention  of  an  imniediate  d^^artune  is  as-rested  by  the  un« 
effected  hospitality  .of  old  Bradwardine  ;  sad  the  charms  <»f  his 
-daughter  Rose,  \)'ho  though  endowed  with  an  elegant  and  a  geii' 
tie  mind,   is  «till  ignorant  of  those  higher  literary  accomplish- 
ments^ which  dignify  and  adorn  the  female  uuderstanding.     Slie 
4)ecoiHe8   a  pupil  of  VVaverley,  whose  instructions,  as  may  be 
supposed,  are  moie  those  of  a  lover  th'^a  of  a  master.     The 
lender  passion,  however,  rather  amuses,  than  captivates  his  heart, 
-«nd  though  the  chaims  of  Rose  inspire  a  feeling  beyond  esteem^ 
it  is  scarcely  kindled  into  iove.     The  several  officers  of  Brad- 
'wardine's  household  are  well  pourtrayed  :  the  cold  and  cautious 
Mac  Wheeble,  his  batliie  or  steward ;  the  self-important  Sauti^ 
^iereon,  his  butler;  and  David  Gellatly,  his  fool^  whii^  is  a  straMge 
<OQipottnd  of  idiotcy^  cunning,  and  atfection. 

^  Miss  Bradwardine  theh  gave  Waverley  to  understand,  that  this 
^oer  simpleton  was  doatir<gly  fond  of  music,  deeply  affected  by  that 
which  was  melancholy,  and  transported  into  e^traragant  gaiety  by 
light  and  lively  tunes.  He  had  in  this  respect  a  prodigious  memory^ 
stored  with  miscellaneous  snatches  und  fragments  of  All  tunes  aai 
songs,  which  he  sometimes  applied,  with  considerable  address,  as 
the  Tefaides  of  remonstrance,  explanation,  or  satire.  Dairie  wai 
much  attached  to  the  few  ^ho  shewed  hun  kindness ;  smd  both 
aware  of  any  slight  ar  iU  usage  winch  he  happened  to  receive,  ami 
aufficienUy  apt,  where  he  saw  opportunity,  jto  revjenge  it.  The 
4X>mi»9n  people,  wIm»  «ften  judge  hardly  of  each  other,  as  well  as 
af  their  betters,  although  they  had  expressed  great  compassion  for 
the  poar  innocent  while  suffered  to  wander  in  rags  about  the  Tillage, 
no  saoner  beheld  him  decently  clothed,  provided  for,  aixi  even  a 
sort  of  iiKvoarite,  than  they  called  up  all  the  instances  of  sharpness 
and  tngenuity,  in  actioa  and  repartee,  which  his  annals  afforded, 
aad  cbafitably  bottoi^^d  therc^^on  aa  hypothesis,  that  David  Gel- 
latly was  no  farther  faol  thaa  9<^as  necessary  to  avoid  hard  labour* 
This  opialoB  was  not  better  Caatided  than  that  of  the  negroes,  who, 
fram  the  aciite  and  misehiejrous  pranks  of  the  monkies,  suppose 
that  ibey  have  tbe  gift  of  speech,  and  only  suppress  their  powers 
of  elocution  to  escape  being  set  to  work.  David  Gellatly  was  ixjt 
good  earnest  the  half-crazed  simpleton  which  he  appeared,  and  was 
incapable  of  any  constant  and  steady  exertion.  He  had  just  so  much 
solidity  as  kept  him  on  the  windy  side  of  insanity ;  so  much  Mtld 
wit  as  saved  him  from  the  imputation  of  idiocy ;  some  dexterity  in 
^dd^ortSi  (JH  which  wa  have  known  as  great  foojbB  excel;)  great 
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kmdness  and  humanity  in  the  treatment  of  animals  entrusted  to 
him,  warm  affections,  a  prodigious  meniory,  and  an  ear  for  mosic- 

^'  The  stamping  of  horses  was  now  heard  in  the  court,  apd  Da* 
'vi^*s  voice,  singing  to  fhe.twp  large  de^r  greyhounds, 

'*  Hie  away,  hie  away. 
Over  bank  and  over  orae, 
Where  the  copsewpod  is  the  greenest, 
Where  the  fountains  glisten  sheenest, 
Where  the  lady  fern  grows  strongest. 
Where  the  morning  dew  lies  longest, 
Where  the  black-cock  sweetest  sips  it, 
W^here  the  fairy  latest  trips  it ; 
Hie  to  haunts  right  seldom  seen. 
Lovely,  {qpesome,  cool  and  green. 
Over  bank  and  over  brae, 
Hie  away,  hie  away. 

«<  ♦  Do  the  verses  he  sings  belopg  to  old  Scottish  poetry,  Mis« 
Bfadwardine  ?* 

'  "  *  I  believe  npt,'  she  replied,  *  Thispopr  creature  had  a  bro- 
ther, and  heaven,  as  if  to  compensate  to  the  family  Davie's  defici- 
encies, had  given  him  what  the  hamlet  thought  uncommon  talents. 
An  uncle  contrived  to  educate  him  for  the  Scottish  kirk,  but  he 
could  not  get  preferment  because  he  came  from  our  ground.  Her 
returned  from  college  hopeless  and  broken-hearted,  and  fell  into  a 
decline.  My  father  supported  him  till  his  death,  which  happened 
before  he  was  nineteen.  He  played  beautifully  on  the  flute,  and 
was  supposed  to  have  a  great  turn  for  poetry.  He  was  affectionate 
and  compassionate  to  his  brother,  who  followed  him  like  his  sha- 
dow, and  we  think  that  from  him  Davie  gathered  many  fragnient& 
of  songs  and  music  unlike  those  of  this  country.  But  if  we  ask 
him  where  he  got  such  a  fragment  as  he  is  now  singing,  he  eitiiers 
answers  with  wiJd  and  long  fits  of  laughter,  or  else  breaks  into  tears 
of  lamentation;  but  was  never  heard  to  give  any  e^cplanation,  ox 
jiiention  hjs  brother's  name  since  his  death/  ^'  .  Vp].  I,  p.  169. 

During  Waverley's  protracted  stuy  at  the  mansion  of  the  hos-. 
pitable  Bradwardine,  a  letter  reacnes  him  from  his  commanding 
officer,  cautioning  him  against  too  strong  an  intimacy  with  a  mai| 
of  such  strong  political  feelings  in  favour  of  the  exiled  Stuarts. 
Whatever  effect  this  letter  might  have  had  in  recalling  his  mind 
to  the  iluties  of  his  profession,  they  are  rendered  abortive  by  an 
event  of  a  nature  somewhat  extraordinary.  One  morning  at  break- 
fast he  finds  the  whole  family  in  confusion,  as  a  party  of  cathemnsj^ 
or  robbers  from  the  neighbouring  highlands,  h;id  come  down 
upon  ihem  during  the  nighty  and  had  driven  off  all  their  milch 
COVE'S.  These  calherans  inhabited  part  of  the  estate  of  an  highr 
land  chieftain,  Fergus  Mac  ivQv  Jau  Vohr,  who  Milh  various 

others 
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others  not  only  connived  at,  but  even  encouraged  their  depreda- 
tions, as  they  found  them  not  only  useful  for  the  purpose  of 
training  certain  of  their  clan  to  the  practice  of  amis,  but  also  of: 
inspiring  alarm  among  their  nciglibours  in  the  lowland  districts, 
who,  to  secure  themselves  from  these  ravages,  paid  black  mail, 
or  tribute  money,  to  the  chieftain  himself.     It  was  to  a  refusal 
on  the  part  of  the  baron  to  pay  this  tribute  to  Fergus,  that  this 
aggression  of  the  catherans  was  attiibuted.     Before  however  the 
day  closed,  an  ambassador,  Evan  Dhu,  arrives  from  Fergus,  stat- 
ing his  regret  for  the  injury  which  had  been  committed,  and' 
promising  that  restitution  should  be  made ;  at  tlie  same  time  ex- 
pressing a  hope,  that  the  terms  of  friendship  which  once  sub- 
sisted between  the  houses  df  Bradwardine  and  Mac  Ivor  should 
be  renewed.     Hie  terms  of  aliiance  are  accordingly,  after  due. 
libations  of  brandy  and  usquebaugh,  agreed  upon ;    and  Evau 
Dhu,  who  lias  been  much  struck  with  the  manner  and  appear- 
auce  of  Waverley,  invit€ls  him  to  accompany  him  to  the  moun- 
tains, and  to  see  the  place  whither  the  cattle  were  conveyed. 
Waverley  accepts  the  ofter,  and  accompanies  his  guide,  and  after 
a  tedious  and  toilsome  journey  over  the  mountains,  arrives  at  last 
at  the  den  of  Donald  Bean,  this  Cacus  of  the  highlands. 

*^  The  interior  of  the  cave,  which  here  rose,  very  high,  was  illu- 
minated by  torches  made  of  pine  tree,  which  emitted  a  bright  and 
bickering  light,  attended  by  a  strong,  though  not  unpleasant  odour. 
Their  light  wiis  assisted  by  the  red  glare  of  a  large  charcoal  fire, 
round  which  were  seated  five  or  six  armed  Highlanders,  while  others 
were  indistinctly  seen  couched  on  their  plaids,  in  the  more  remote 
recesses  of  the  cavern.  In  one  large  aperture,  which  the  robber  fa- 
cetiously called  his  sjyence  (or  pantry,)  there  hung' by  the  heels  the 
carcasses  of  a  sheep  or  ewe,  and  two  cows,  lately  slaughtered.  The 
principal  inhabitant  of  this  singular  mansion,  attended  by  Evan 
Dhu  as  master  of  ceremonies,  came  forward  to  meet  his  guest, 
totally  different  in  appearance  and  manner  from  what  his  imagina- 
tion had  anticipated.  The  professien  which  he  followed— the  wil- 
derness in  which  he  dwelt — the  wild  warrior  forms  that  surrounded 
him,  were  all  calculated  to  inspire  terror.  From  such  accompani- 
ments, Waverley  prepared  himself  to  meet  a  stern,  gigantic,  fero- 
cious figure,  such  as  Salvator  would  have  chosen  to  be  the  central 
object  of  a  gf  oup  of  banditti. 

**  Donald  Bean  Lean  was  the  very  reverse  of  all  these.  He  was 
thin  in  person  and  low  in  stature,  with  light  sandy-coloured  liair  and' 
small  pale  features,  from  which  he  derived  his  agnomen  of  Bean^  or 
white;  and  although  his  form  was  light,  well  proportioned,  and 
active,  he  appeared,  on  the  whole,  rather  a  diminutive  and  insig- 
nificant figure.  He  had  served  in  some  inferior  capacity  in  the 
French  army,  and  in  order  to  receive  his  English  visitor  in  great- 
form,  and  probably  meaning,  in  his  way,  te  pay  him  a  compliment, 
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he  had  laid  aside  tlie  Highland  dress  for  the  time,  to  put  on  an  pl<l 
bJue  and  red  uniform,  and  a  feathered  hat,  in  which  he  was  far  from 
shewing  to  advantage,  and  indeed  looked  so  incongruous,  compar- 
ed with  all  around  him,  that  Wayerley  would  have  been  tempted  to 
laugh,  had  laughter  been  either  ciyil  or  safe.  He  received  Captain 
Waverley  with  a  profusion  of  French  politeness  and  Scpttish  hospi- 
tality, seemed  perfectly  jto  know  his  name  and  connections,  and  te  be 
particularly  acquainted  with  his  uncle's  political  principles.  On 
these  he  bestowed  great  applause,  to  which  Waverley  judged  it  pru- 
dent to  make  a  very  general  reply. 

"  Being  placed  at  a  convenient  distance  firom  the  charcoal  fire^ 
%he  Iieat  of  which  the  season  rendered  oppressive,  a  strapping 
Highland  damsel  placed  before  Waverley,  Evan,  and  Donald  Beaii, 
three  cogues,  or  wooden  vessels,  composed  of  staves  and  hoops, 
containing  irr\righ^  a  sort  of  strong  soup  made  out  of  a  particular 
ijart  of  the  inside  of  the  beeves.  After  this  refreshment,  which, 
though  coarse,  fatigue  and  hunger  rendered  palatable,  steaks,  roasted 
oh  the  codls,  were  supplied  in  liberal  abundance,  and  disappeared 
before  Evan  Pliu  and  their  host  with  a  promptitude  that  seemed 
like  magfc,  and  astonished  Waverley,  who  was  much  puzzled  to  re- 
concile their  voracity  with  what  he  had  heard  of  the  abstemiousness 
of  the  Highlanders.  He  was  ignorant  that  this  abstinence  was  with 
the  lower  ranks  only  compulsory,  and  that,  like  some  animals,  of 
prey,  those  who  practise  it  were  usually  gifted  with  the  power  of 
indemnifying  themselves  to  good  purpose,  when  chance  threw  plenty 
in  their  way.  The  whisky  came  forth  in  abundance  to  crown  the 
cheer.  The  Highlanders  drank  it  copiously  and  undiluted;  but  Ed- 
ward j  having  mixed  a  little  wij^h  water,  did  pot  find  it  so  palatable  as 
to  invite  him  to  repeat  the  d^r.ught.  Their  hpst  bewailed  himself 
exceedingly  that  he  could  offer  him  no  wine  ;  *  Had  he  but  known 
four-and-twenty  hours  before,  he  would  have  had  some  had  it  beea 
within  the  circle  of  fQ,rty  miles  round  him.  But  no  gentleman  could 
do  more  to  shew  his  sense  of  the  honour  of  a  visit  froni  another, 
than  to  ofter  him  the  best  cheer  his  house  afforded.  Where  ther^ 
iare  no  bushes,  there  can  be  no  nuts,  and  t^he  way  of  thpse  you  liv^ 
With  is  that  you  must  follow.'  ' 

^^  He  wenj;  on  regretting  to  Evan  Dhu  the  death  of  an  aged  man, 
Ponnacha  ah  Amrigh,  or  Duncan  with  the  Cap,  *  a  gifted  seer,* 
who  foretold,  through  the  second  sight,  visitors  of  every  descrip- 
tion who  haunted  the[r  dwelling,  whether  as  friend  or  foes. 
•    "  *  Is  not  his  son  Malcolm  taishair  (a  seer)  ?*  asked  Evan.  . 

"  *  Nothing  equal  to  bis  father,'  replied  Donald  Beani  *  He 
told  us  the  other  day  we  were  to  see  a  great  gentleman  riding  on  a 
horse,  and  there  canie  nobody  that  whole  day  but  Shemus  Beg,  the 
Jiiind  harper,  ^ith  his  dog.  Another  time  he  advertized  us  of  a 
wedding,  arid  behold  it  proved  a  funeral ;  and  on  the  creagh,  when 
jie  foretold  to  us  we  should  bring  home  a  hundred  head  i)f  horned 
jp^Jtle;  we  gripped  nothing  but  a  fat  baillie  of  Pei,th,* 

^  ■'■   ' '    "       :  ■      '  '  "  '"'  *  '  ■■'  f*  From' 
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'*  From  this  discourse  he  passed  to  the  political  and  military  statv 

of  the  country;  and  Waverley  was  astonished,  and  even  alarroed^ 

to  find  a  person  of  this  description  so  accurately  acquainted  with  ih« 

strength  of  the  various  garrisons  and  regiments  quartered  north  of 

the  Tay.     He  even  mentioned  the  exact  number  of  recruits  whii 

had  joined  Waverley's  troop  from  his  uncle'?  estate,  and  observed 

they  were  pretty  men,  meaning  not  handsome;  hut  stout  warlikd 

/ellows.     He  put  Waverley  in  mind  pf  one  or  two  minute  circumr 

stances  which  had  happened  at  a  general  review  of  the  regiment^ 

"irhich  satisfied  him  that  the  robber  had  hQcn  an  eye-witness  of  \t!f* 

Voh  I.  p.  252. 

After  this  adventure,  he  is  informed  that  a  visit  to  Fergtis 
l:&iniself  is  a  point  of  absolute  necessity ;  he  accordingly  proceeds 
♦o  G  lennaquoich,  the  seat  of  the  ancient  race  of  Mac  Ivor.  Before, 
iiowever;  he  arrives,  he  is  welcomed  by  Fergus  himself,  \\\\m 
^z^omes  put  to  meet  him.  The  character  of  the  highland  cbief. 
Cciin  is  drawn  with  much  spirit,  and  us  the  distinguisiiing  fea- 
Jt'tires  of  sup.h  a  personage  are  in  these  times  unknown  to  most 
f  our  readers^  we  shall  present  theni  entire. 


**   H^d  Fergus  Mac-Ivor  lived  sixty  years  sooner  than  he  did,  he 
Quld,  in  all  probability,  have  wanted  the  polished  manner  and* 
Jcnovtledge  of  jhe  world  which  he  now  possessed;  and  had  he]ived 
«ixty  yeairs  later,  hi^  ambition  and  love  of  rule  would  have  lacked  the 
^\iel  which  his  situation  qow  afforded.      He  was  indeed,  within  his 
kittle  circle,  as  perfecj  a  politician  as  Castruccio  Ca^trucani  him^ 
i&elf.      He  applied  himself  with  great  earnestness  to  appease  all  the 
'Feuds  and  dissensions  which  frequently  arose  among  other  clans  ia 
1)18  neighbourhood,  so  that  he  became  a  frequent  umpire  in  their 
c^uarfels.  His  own  patriarchal  power  he  strengthened  at  every  expence 
^vhich  his  fortune  would  permit,  and  indeed  stretched  his  means  to 
t,he  uttermost  to  maintain  the  rude  ai>d  plentiful  hospitality,  which 
vras  the  most  valued  attribute  of  a  chi^flain.    For  the  same  reason,  he 
orowded  his  estate  with  a  tenantry,  hardy  indeed  and  fit  for  the 
purposes   of  war,  but  greatly    outnumbering  what  the  soil   was 
c^alculated  to  maintain.    These  consisted  chiefly  of  his  own  clan,  not 
one  of  whom  he  suffered  to  quit  his  lands  if  he  could  possibly  pre- 
sent it.     But  he  maintained,  besides,  adventurers  from  the  mother 
^ept,  who  deserted  a  less  warlike,  though  more  wealthy  chief,  to  do 
liomage  to  Fergus  Mac-Ivor.     Other  individuals,  too,  whp  had  not 
£veo  tha.t  apology,  were  nevertheless  received  into  his  allegiance, 
"vhich  indeed  was  refused  to  none  who  were,  like  Poins,  proper  jneii 
€)f  their  hands,  and  were  willing  to  assume  the  name  of  Mac-Ivor. 

"  He  was  ejiabled  to  discipline  these  forces  from  haying  obtained 
command  of  one  of  the  ipdependent  companies,  raised  by  govern- 
ment to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  Highlands.     WhHe  in  this  capa* 
city,  he  acted  with  vigour  and  spirit,  aiitl  preserved  great  order  ini 
^e  country  under  his  charge.   He  caused  his,  vassals  to  enter  by  ro- 
■'  ^  ■'"    '  ■    ■'•'•"   V      ..  <    .-.  ■  tatioii 
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tation  in  his  company,  and  serve  for  a  certain  space  of  time,  wbicli 
gave  them  all  in  turn  a  general  notion  of  military  discipline.  In  his 
campaigns  against  the  banditti,  it  was  observed  that  he  assumed  and 
exercised  to  the  utmost  the  discretionary  power,  which,  while  tlie 
law  had  not  free  course  in  the  Highlands,  was  conceived  to  belong 
to  the  military  parties  wlv>  were  called  in  to  support  it.  He  acted, 
for  example,  with  great  and  suspicious  lenity  to  those  freebooters 
who  made-  restitution  on  his  summons  and  offered  personal  subnais- 
sion  to  himself,  while  he  rigorously  pursued,  apprehended,  and  sa- 
crificed to  justice,  all  such  interlopers  as  dared  to  despise  his  admo- 
nitions or  commands.  On  the  other  hand,  if  any  officers  of  justice, 
military  parties,  or  others,  presumed  to  pursue  thieves  or  marau- 
ders through  his  territories,  and  without  applying  for  his  consent 
and  concurrence,  nothing  was  more  certain  than  that  they  would 
meet  with  some  notable  foil  or  defeat ;  upon  which '  occasions 
Fergus  Mac-Ivor  was  the  first  to  condole  with  them,  and  after 
gently  blaming  their  rashness,  never  failed  deeply  to  lament  the 
lawless  state  of  the  country.  These  lamentations  did  not  exclude 
suspicion,  and  matters  were  so  represented  to  government,  that  our 
chieftain  was  deprived  of  his  military  command."     Vol.  1.  p.  292. 

An  admirable  description  ensues  of  the  hospitality  of  the 
Highland  chieftain,  who  appears  to  hold  his  estale  not  so  much 
for  his  own  enjoyment,  as  for  the  maintenance  of  his  clan,  who 
repay  him  only  with  the  afiectionate  attachment,  and  heartfelt 
zeal  in  the  days  of  tumult  and  trouble.  Our  readers  will  mark 
tlie  strong  distinction  between  the  obedience  due  to  the  chieftain . 
from  his  clan,  and  to  the  feudal  lord  from  his  vassals.  The  • 
former,  though  living  upon  his  bounty,  and  quartered  upon  his 
hospitality,  never  for  a  moment  considered  him  as  a  master,  but 
as  a  chief  or  a  patriarch,  to  whom  their  service  was  a  debt  of 
gratitude,  and  their  obedience  the  free-will  offering  of  their  affec- 
tion. The  latter,  depending  upon  the  will  of  tlieir  lord  for  their 
verv  existence,  took  their  rank  but  a  very  few  degrees  above  the 
'  oilier  living  animals  upon  the  estate,  and  were  taught  to  feel  them- 
selves the  creatures  of  his  will,  and  the  slaves  of  his  pleasure. 
The  mode  in  which  these  pensioners  upon  the  civil  list  of  Fergus 
are  daily  entertained,  is  thus  puurtrayed. 

**  The  hall,  in  which  the  feast  was  prepared,  occupied  all  the  first 
story  of  Ian  nan  Chaistel's  original  erection,  and  a  huge  oaken  table 
extended  through  its  whole  length.  The  apparatus  for  dinner  was 
simple,  even  to  rudeness,  and  the  company  numerous,  even  to 
crowding.  At  the  head  of  the  table  was  the  Chief  himself,  with 
Edward,  and  two  or  three  Highland  visitors  of  neighbouring  clans; 
the  elders  of  his  own  tribe,  wadsetters  and  tacksmen,  as  they  were 
called,  who  occupied  portions  of  his  estate  as  mortgagers  or 
lessees,  sat  next  in  rank ;  beneath  them,  their  sons  and  nephews, 
and  foster  brethren  ;  then  the  officers  of  the  Chief's  household,  ac-' 

cording 
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cording  to  their  order ;  and,  lowest  of  all,  the  tenants  who  actually 

cultivated  the  ground.     £v^n  beyond  this  long  perspective,  Edward 

might  see  upon  the  green,  to  which  a  huge  pair  of  folding  doors 

opened,  a  multitude  of  Highlanders  of  a  yet  inferior  descr^tion; 

TV  ho,  nevertheless,  were  considered  as  guests,  and  had  their  share 

i^oth  of  the  countenance  of  the  entertainer,  and  of  the  cheer  of  the 

clay.     In  the  distance,  and  fluctuating  round  this  extreme  verge  of 

t.he  banquet  was  a  changeful  group  of  women,  ragged  boys  and  girls, 

iDCggars,  young  and  old,  large  greyhounds,  and  terriers,  and  point- 

,  and  curs  of  low  degree;  all  of  whom  took  some  interest,  niore 

less  immediate,  in  the  main  action  of  the  piece. 

This  hospitahty,  apparently  unbounded,  had  yet  its  line  of  eco- 

s:^omy«     Some  pains  had  been  bestowed  in  dressing  the  dishes  of 

£sh,  game,  &c.,  which  were  at  the  upper  end  of  the  table,  and  im- 

mTiediately  under  the  eye  of  the  English  strangerl     Lower  down 

<^tood  immense  clumsy  joints  of  mutton  and  beef,  which,  but  for  the 

sibsence  of  pork,  abhorred  in  the  Highlands,  resembled  the  rudefes« 

^ivity  of  the  banquet  of  Penelope's  suitors.     But  the  central  dish 

^vas  a  yearling  lamb,  called  *  a  hog  in  harst,'  roasted  whole.     It 

^vas  set  upon  its  legs,  with  a  bunch  of  parsley  in  its  mouth,  and  was 

yrobably  exhibited  in  that  form  to  gratify  the  pride  of  the  cook, 

>vho  piqued  himself  more  on  the  plenty  than  the  elegance  of  his 

xiiaster's  table.  The  sides  of  the  poor  animal  were  fiercely  attacked 

Iby  the  clans  men,  some  with  dirks,  others  with  the  knives  which 

^vere  usually  in  the  same  sheath  with  the  dagger,  so  that  it  was  soon 

Tendered  a  mangled  and  rueful  spectacle.     Lower  down  still,  the 

-victuals  seemed  of  yet  coarser  quality,  though  sufficiently  abundant. 

!Broth,  onions,  cheese,  and  the  fragments:  of  the  feast,  regaled  the 

sons  of  Ivor,  who  feasted  in  the  open  air. 

**  The  liquor  was  supplied  in  the  same  proportion,  and  under 
Similar  regulations.  Excellent  claret  and  champagne  were  liberally 
distributed  among  the  Chief's  immediate  neighbours;  whiskey, 
plain  or  diluted,  and  strong-beer,  refreshed  those  who  sat  near  the 
lower  end.  Nor  did  this  inequality  of  distribution  appear  to  give 
tjie  least  offence."     Vol.  I.  p.  305. 

Whatever  effect  these  Highland  scenes  and  their  accompanying 
sports  might  have  upon  the  stay  of  Waveiley  in  the  mansion  of 
Fergus,  another  and  a  still  stronger  reason  for  delay  arises  from 
the  charms  of  Flora  Mac  Ivor,  .the  chieftain's  sister,  with  M'hom 
he  is  deeply  enamoured.  The  character  of  this  lady  is  in  many 
points  the  reverse  of  Rose  Bradwardine ;  the  features  of  bef 
mind  are  cast  in  a  higher  mould ;  while  their  own  ciiarms  com« 
mand  respect,  thfy  derive  an  additional  lustre  from  her  heroic 
pttachment  to  the  exiled  family  of  Stuart.  With  her  brothers 
jteal  are  niin^led  the  more  seHish  views  of  ambition  and  revenge ; 
her's  is  the  offspring  of  a  pure  and  disinterested  affection.  In 
thjfs  d^ljghtfiil  retreat  the  young  soldier  lingers,  unconscious  of 
the  length  of  his  visit,  till  the  fasciu^tiou  is  broken  by  a  burst  of 
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events  of  the  most  dangerous  and  perplexing  nature.     On  one 
morning  he  receives  a  letter  from  his  commanding  officer^  com* 
manding  him  to  return  to  his  quarters^   under  a  threat  of  being 
repofited  to  the  War-Office,  and  reproaching  him  with  a  neglect 
X)f  his  duty  as  a  soldier  ;  and  on  the  next  he  hears  that  his  father 
IS  deprived  of  his  place  under  ministry  with  dishonour,  and  that 
he  himself  is  superseded  in  the  Gazette  as  absent  without  leave, 
letters  both  from  his  father  and  his  uncle  arrive,  charging  him  to 
iresign  his  commission  instantly ,  nor  to  serve  any  longer  under  a 
government,  by  whom  his  family  had  been  so  disgraced,     lu  the 
midst  of  the  tumult   of  n)ind  occasioned  by  these  unexpected 
-/eventSy  he  is  made  acquainted  by  Fergus  with  all  the  designs  of 
the  Highlanders  in  favour  of  their  exiled  prince,  and  is  invited 
to  join  their- standard.     To  this  he  demurs,  as  having  so  lately 
served  under  the  reigning  government.     In  the  midst  of  these 
distracting  circumstances,  a  letter  from  Rose  Bradwardine  ar- 
rives, informing  him  that  the  military  were  in  possession  of  TuUy 
Veolan,  that  her  father  had  fled,  and  that  he  himself  was  sought 
with  the  severest  scrutiny.   Previous  to  the  receipt  of  this,  he  had 
made  an  offer  of  marriage  to  Flora, .  which  strongly  meets  with 
ber  brother's  approbation,   but  is  coldly  received  by  herself,  to 
\^hom  the  feelings  of  patriotism  seem  more  congenial  than  those 
of  the  softer  passion.     The  letter  from  Rose  leads  him  to  a  re- 
solution of  departure,  n.oless  for  his  own  sake,  than  for  that  of  the 
family  of  Brodwa^dine,  and  in  spite  of  the  i^ntreaties  of  Fergus, 
he  proceeds  on  his  way  to  ]jldinburgh.     Before,  however,  he  has 
performed  half  his  journey,  his  horse  is  recognised  by  a  puri^ 
lanical  landlord,  Mr.  jEbenezer  Cruicshanks,  as  the  property  of 
Fergus,  and  after  some  ludicrous  adventures  he  is  brot^ht  before 
Major  Melville  as  a  suspecied  person.     The  Major,  upon  hear- 
ing his  name,  informs  him  that  a  warrant  for  high  treason   is 
issued  against  him,  and  he  i$  sent  prisoner,  under  an  escort,  to 
Stirling.     lieFore,  however,  they  Arrive,  he  is  rescued,  after  a 
sharp  contest,  by  a  pretended  pedlar  and  a  party  of  HighlaiKlers. 
During  the  conflict  he  is  severely  wounded,  and  is  conveyed 
senselesss  to  an  unktiown  hovel,  whjere  }ie  is  attended  by  an  old 
viroman,  from  whom  he  can  gain  no  intelligence  of  his  situation^ 
JDuring  his  sickness,  however,  he  fancies  jthat  another  form  of  a 
;younger  and  more  lovely  female  is  flitting  round  his  bed,  and  that 
other  voices  (reside  that  of  the  old  lady  and  her  highland  com^ 
pany  are  ^earjd,  bnt  all  his  attempts  tp  discover  his  mysterious 
visitors  prove  fruitless*    'When  he  is  sjuijliciently  recovei^ed,  he  is 
again  conveyed  as  a  prisoner  to  the  castle  ^t  IJdinburgh,  which 
was  then  in  the  possession  of  Prini^e  Edward,  the  Pretender. 
As  he  waits  in  the  hall  of  Holyrood-House,  be  is  accosted  by 
jE^ergi^,  who  inform^  him  of  his  lij^eratiou^  ai^d  presents  him  to 
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die  Chevalier  in  person.     He  is  most  graciously  received,  and  is 

appointed  major  in  the  newly-raised  army,  and  an  aide-de-camp 

to  the  Chevalier  himself.     In  this  situation  he  attends  his  new 

master  at  the  important  contest  near  the  village  of  Preston,,  the 

success  of  which  to  the  rebellious  cause  is  sufficiently  known. 

A  very  accurate  and  spirited  sketch  of  this  celebrated  battle  is 

presented  to  the  reader,  not  more  faittiful  in  point  of  historical 

hict,  than  interesting  as  a  military  detail.     In  this  conflict.  Col. 

G ,  his  late  commander,  is  killed  ;  but  Waverlcy  has  the 

satisfaction  of  saving  the  life  of  an  English  officer  of  considerable 
rank  and  consequence.  Col.  Talbot,  who  is  afterwards  as  a  pri- 
soner, committed  to  his  care.     This  gentleman  is  discovered  to 
be  an  iiitimate  friend  of  Sir  Everard,  and  to  have  been  formerly 
obliged  by  him  in  more  than  one  of  those  important  points  which 
»-ender  life  a  blessing.     It  was  his  promise  to  tlie  old  baronet  to 
mandertake  the  cause  of  his  nephew,  and  to  preserve  him,  if  pos- 
sible, from  the  dangers  which  threatened   him  on  every  side- 
Trom  him  Waverley  learns,  that  he  stood  accused  of  exciting 
mutiny  in  his  troop,  and  of  seducing  the  king's  soldiers  from  their 
allegiance,  and  that  one  of  those  whom  he  had  brought  with  him 
firom  Waverley  had  in  consequence  been  shot.     How  to  account 
for  this  he  is  totally  at  a  loss,  till  in  a  subsequent  pai  t  of  the  hisf 
tory  it  appears,  that  Donald  Bean,  at  whose  cavern  he  had  slept, 
fiad  contrived  during  the  night  to  possess  himself  of  oiie  of  hia 
seals,  and,  under  the  disguise  of  a  pedlar,  to  deliver  letters  to 
Waverley 's  troop,  as  from  their  captain,  inciting  them  to  desert 
the  cause  of  the  king  and  the  government.     By  his  means  also, 
various  letters,  addressed  to  Waverley  by  his  commanding  officer, 
entreating  him  to  return  to  his  duly,  had  been  secreted,  which 
accounted  for  that  apparently  harsh  and  sudden  step  of  the  War- 
Office,  in  depriving  him  disgracefully  of  his  commission.     Our 
hero  is  enabled  to  make  a  due  return  to  Col.Talbot  for  his  kind- 
ness and  generosity,  by  procuring  his  release,  and  enabling  him 
to  return  to  his  family,  vvho  were  suffering  tlie  severest  afflictions 
during  his  absence.     After  this,  Waverley  accompanies  the  Che- 
valier on  his  mad  expedition,  with  a  hundful  of  Highlanders,  into 
the  heart  of  th6  kingdom;  during  which  a  quarrel,  of  a  very 
serious  nature,  arises  between  himself  and  Fergus.     The  dispute 
arose,  in  the  first  instance,  from  a  refusal  on  the  part  of  Waverley 
to  make  any  farther  solicitations  to  obtain  the  hand  of  Flora  Mac 
Ivor,  by  whom  he  had  been  so  often  repulsed  with  the  most  po- 
sitive and  cold  denials.     This  refusal  Fergus  ailributes,  through 
information  which  he  receives  from  the  Chevalier  himself,  to  a 
secret  attachment  to  Kose  Bradwardine,  of  whom  Fergus  had 
lately  professed  himself  an  admirer.     After  a  scene  which  will 
represent  the  influence  of  clanship  over  the  feelings  of  the  High- 

3  l%\\d^\s, 
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lenders,  one  of  whom  attempts  the  life  of  Waverley,  he  is  cbatl*' 
leiiged  by  Fergus.     The  rencontre,  however,  is  ptevented  by. 
the  interference  of  the  chevalier,  who,  it  appears,  had  misunder--j 
stood  the  pur[>ort  of  some  private  information  which  he  had  re-, 
ceived.     After,  however,  the  retreat  of  the  rebel  army  to  Scot- 
land is  determined  upon,   the  spirits  of  Fergus  are  depressed, 
he  seeks  a  reconciliation  with  VVaverley,  advising  him  to  make  the 
best  of  his  way  to  France,  as  tlieir  cause  was  entirely  ruined ;  and 
he  farther  recommends  him  to  marry  Hose  Bradwardine,  as  all 
his  own  ambitious  views  are  past ;  and  he  is  persuaded,  from  the 
warning  of  an  evil  phantom,  in  which  lie  has  the  most  implicit 
confidence,  that  he  shall  not  survive  many  days.     VVaverley,  in 
the  course  of  a  midnight  retreat,  is  bewildered,  and  after  lying 
perdue  for  some  time  in  a  Cumberland  cottage,  makes  his  way  to 
London,  and  takes  refuge  in  tlie  house  of  Col.  Talbot^  who  at 
his  earnest  desire  to  visit  Scotland,  and  to  discover  the  state  of 
il)e   Bradwardine   family,   and   particularly  of  Rose^  prociwea 
him  a  passport,  intended  originally  for  Ins  nephew.     By  these 
means  he  reaches  Tully  Veolan,  which  he  finds  in  desolation  and 
almost  in  ruins. 

•  ^*  While  plunged  in  \\\^  sad  reflections  which  the  scene  excited, 
he  was  looking  around  for  some  one  who  might  explain  the  fate  of 
tlie  inhabitants,  he  heard  a  voice  from  the  interior  of  the  building, 
atinglng;  in  well-remembered  accents,  an  old  Scottish  sorig  :— 

"  *  They  came  upon  us  in  the  night, 
And  brake  my  bower  and  slew  my  knight : 
My  servants  a'for  life  did  flee. 
And  left  us  in  extremitie. 
They  slew  my  knight,  to  me  sae  dear ; 
They  slew  my  knight  and  drave  his  gear; 
The  moon  may  set,  the  sun  may  rise. 
But  a  deadly  sleep  has  closed  his  eyes.* 

"  *  Alas,'  thought  Edward.  *  is  it  thou?  Poor  helpless  bemg,  art 
thou  alone  left,  to  gibber  and  moan,  and  fill  with  thy  wild  and  un- 
connected scraps  of  minstrelsy  the  halls  that  protected  thee?' 
He  then  called  first  low,  and  then  louder,  *  Davie — Davie  Gellat- 
ley/ 

'*  The  poor  simpleton  shewed  himself  from  among  the  ruins  of  2 
sort  of  green-house,  that  once  terminated  what  Was  called  the  Ter- 
race-walk, but  at  first  sight  of  a  stranger  retreated,  as  if  in  termor* 
Waverley,  remembering  his  habits,  began  to  whistle  a  tune  to  which' 
he  was  partial,  which  Davie  had  expressed  great  pleasure  in  listening- 
to,  and  had  picked  up  from  him  by  the  ear.  Our  hero's  minstrelsy 
no  more  equalled  that  of  Blondel,  than  poor  Davie  resembled  Cceiw 
de  Lioci ;  but  the  melody  had  the  same  eifect  of  producing  recognw- 
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Ibn.     Tkivie  again  stole  from  his  lurking  place,  but  timidly^  white 
Waverley,  afraid  of  frightening  him,  stood  making  the  most  encou* 
raging  signals  he  could  devise. — *  It's  his  ghaist/  muttered  Davie ; 
yet,  coming  nearer,  he  seemed  to  acknowledge  his  living  acquaiql* 
ance.     The  poor  fool  himself  seemed  die  ghost  of  what  he  was* 
The  sort  of  peculiar  dress  in  which  he  had  been  dressed  in  better 
•  days,  shewed  only  miserable  rags  of  its  whimsical  finery,  the  lack  of 
which  was  oddly  supplied  by  the  remnants  of  tapestried  hangings, 
window  curtains,  and  shreds  of  pictures,  with  which  he  had  bedi- 
zened his  tatters.     His  face,  too,  had  lost  its  vacant  and  careless  air, 
and  the  poor  creature  looked  hollow-eyed,  meagre,  half-starved,  and 
nervous,  to  a  pitiable  degree.     After  long  hesitation,  he  at  length 
^approached  Waverley  with  some  confidence,  looked  him  sadly  in  the 
:£ace,  and  said,  *  A'  dead  and  gane — a'  dead  and  gane.* 

**  *  Who  are  dead  ?*  said  Waverley,  forgetting  the  incapacity  of 
ivie  to  hold  any  connected  discourse. 

*<  *  Baron — and   Baillie — and  Sanders    Sanderson — and  Lady 
that  sang  sae  sweet — A'  dead  and  gane — dead  and  gane. 


"  *  But  follow,  follow  me. 

While  glow-worms  light  the  lea, 

I'll  shew  ye.  where  the  dead  should  be— - 

Each  in  his  shroud, 

Wliile  winds  pipe  loud. 

And  the  red  moon  peeps  dim  through  the  cloud. 
Follow,  follow  me ; 
Brave  should  he  be 
That  treads  by  the  night  the  dead  man's  lea.' 

•*  With  these  words,  chaunted  in  a  wild  and  earnest  tone,  he 
"anade  a  sign  to  Waverley  to  follow  him,  and  walked  rapidly  towards 
the  bottom  of  the  garden,  tracing  the  bank  of  the  stream,  which,  it 
3nay  be  remembered,  was  its  eastern  boundary."     Vol.  II.  p.  226. 

He  follows  Davie,  and  finds  the  old  baron  concealed  in  the 
bouse  of  old  Janet,  Davie's  mother,  whom  he  recognises  as  his 
mysterious  nurse,  after  his  deliveitince  from  the  escort  of  the 
king's  troops,  who  were  conductinj^  him  a  prisoner  to  Stirling. 
From  her  he  learns  that  the  pedlar  who  rescued  him  was  Donald 
l^an,  who  was  prevailed  upon  to  undertake  this  service  by  a 
large  reward  from  Rose  Bradwardine ;  and  that  it  was  her  forin^ 
which  flitted  round  his  couch  during  his  illness,  that  a  letter  from 
her  to  the  Chevalier  explained  his  situation,  and  that  in  consequence 
a  guard  was  sent  to  conduct  him  to  Edinburgh.  It  was  from 
this  letter,  of  course,  that  the  Chevalier  had  conceived  that  a 
more  settled  attachment  had  been  formed  between  them,  than  did 
at  that  time  really  CNist.  During  his  stay  at  the  cottage,  a  letter 
from  Col.  Talbot  arrives,  enclosing  a  free  pardon  both  for  him- 
self and  fur  the  baron  of  Bradwardine,  who  gives  his  consent  to 

the 
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Ihe  union  of  the  families.  The  estate  at  Tully  Veolan  become^ 
by  forfeiture  the  property  of  a  distant  relation  of  the  Bradwar- 
cbne  family^  wha^  from  the  acts  of  hostility  shewn  him  by  thcf 
im^nnpv,  is  happy  to  dispose  of  it  at  a  price  far  below  its  value  i 
it  19  accordingly  bought  int  with  Wa?er ley's  money,  and  presented 
in  dne  form  to  the  old  baron. 

Fergus  having  been  taken  prisoner  after  the  battles  of  Falkirk 
and  Culioden,  is  condemned  to  suffer  for  high  treason,  and  is 
accordingly,  with  Jivan  Dhu,  executed  at  Carlisle:  The  parting 
scene  between  Waverl.ey  and  himself  is  dra<\'n  with  much  dignity 
and  pathos.  Flora,  the  heroic,  the  disinterested  partizan  of  th^ 
urrfortunate  cause,  ends  her  days  in  a  convent  ^abroad. 

We  have  thus  given  a  short  sketch  of  tlic  story,  which  is  irt 
itself  too  interesting  for  ^n  abridgement,  and  too  replete  with 
•varied  incident  to  bear  the  rapidity  of  a  dry  detail.  If,  however^ 
from  our  impeiMect  outline,  we  shall  have  induced  the  reader  to 
enjoy  the  full  colouring  in  the  original,  we  shall  not  have  failed 
in  our  desire  of  discovering  to  his  mind  a  source  of  valuable  and 
legitimate  amusement. 

We  are  unwilling  to  consider  this  publication  in  the  light  of  a 
common  novel,  whose  fate  it  is  to  be  devoured  with  rapidity  for 
the  day,  and  to  be  afterwards  forgotten  for  ever ;  but  as  a  vehicle 
of  curious  accurate  information  upon  a  subject  which  must  at  alt 
times  demand  our  attention — the  history  and  manners  of  a  very 
very  large  and  renowned  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  these 
islands ;  of  a  race  who,  within  these  few  years,  have  vanished 
from  the  face  of  their  native  laud,  but  have  left  their  names  and 
their  actions  behind  them  as  monuments  of  spirited  independ* 
^gncc,  and  of  intrepid  loyalty  to  that  unfortunate  family,  who  now 
with  their  brave  defenders  are  for  ever  gone.  We  would  recom- 
mend this  tale,  as  faitl)f»illy  embodying  the  lives,  the  rnanners,and 
tfie  opinions  of  this  departed  race,  and  as  affording  those  features 
of  ancient  days,  which  no  man  probably,  besides  its  author,  ha» 
bad  the  means  to  collect,  the  desire  to  preserve,  or  the  power  to 
pourtray.  This  tale  should  be  ranked  in  the  same  class  with 
the  Arabian  Nights*  enteriainments,  in  which  the  story,  however 
it  may  for  a  moment  engage  the  ahention,  is  but  of  little  conse- 
quence, in  proportion  to  the  faithful  picture  which  they  present 
of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  east. 

Although  there  are  characters  sufficient  to  awaken  the  attention^ 
^and  to  diversify  the  scenes,  yet  they  are  not  in  sufficient  number 
lo  perplex  the  memory,  or  to  confuse  the  incidents.  Their  spirit 
is  well  kept  up  till  the  very  last,  and  they  relieve  one  another 
vrith  so  much  art,  that  the  reader  will  not  find  himself  wearied 
even  with  the  pedantic  jargon  of  the  old  baion  of  Bradwar- 
dinei 

Upoa 
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Upon  the  character  of  Davy  Gellatly  we  must  observe,  that 
dIthoiigU  this  sch-t  of  pei*s6nage  is  but  little  known  in  England, 
yet  in  Scotland  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon.     In  almost  every 
^nriall  town  there  is  a  sort  of  public  idiot,  bearing  the  proDpr- 
tion,  as  we  conceive>  of  about  two  of  knave  to  three  of  Hf)li\ 
who  is  considered  so  necei^ary  an  appendage  to  the  dignity  of 
the  place,  that  when  he  grows  old,  there  is  generally  a  young 
one  in  training  as  his  successor.     Davy  appears  to  have  been 
JPornied  by  the  author,  in  some  measure,  upon  tlie  model  of 
Shakespeare^s  fools,  and  we  think  that  the  similarity  between  him- 
self and  the  fool  in  King  Lear  is  peculiarly  striking.     We  shall 
also  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  a  circumstance  in  which 
Xhey    have  doubtless  anticipated  us,  the  strong  similarity  be- 
t,  ween  some  turns  in  the  character  of  Davy  and  those  of  Blanche 
of    Devon :  particularly  the  warning  given  by  both  in  wild  and 
incoherent  song.     There  is  a  melancholy  tale  also  attached  to 
Ijoth  theif  histories  which   strongly  marks  their  resemblance* 
INot  indeed  that  we  would  prove  the  one  to  be  a  copy  of  the 
^Dther,  this  would  be  too  much  for  our  purpose :  the  peculiar 
traits  of  similarity  are  just  strong  enough  to  mark  them  the  oS^ 
spring  of  the  same  hand^  and  the  creatures  of  the  same  pontic 
XTiind. 

Fergus  Mac  Ivor  is  a  character  drawn  by  a  master's  pencil, 
from  his  first  introduction  in  the  wilds  of  the  Highlands  to  the 
£nal  scene  before  his  execution,  all  the  various  features  which 
ibe  author  conceived  are  fully  expressed.  Even  in  his  last  mo- 
.ments,  while  we  shudder  at  bis  wild  and  intriguing  ambition,  we 
sidmire  his  original  and  powerful  genius,  we  honour  his  generous 
«iid  intrepid  fidelity.  If  feminine  softness,  joined  to  the  most 
romantic  patriotism ,  can  delight  our  readers^  of  Flora  they  wiUt 
feet  themselves  the  devoted  admirers.  Of  Rose  Bradwardine 
'we  read  more  than  we  see ;  the  sweetness  of  her  charact^r^  and 
the  silent  Warinth  of  her  affection  for  our  hero,  render  her  worthy 
of  lii'm. 

Of  Waverley  himself  we  shall  say  but  little,  as  his. character 
is  far  too  common  to  need  a  comment ;  we  can  only  say  tfiat  his 
wanderings  are  not  gratuitous,  nor  is  he  wavering  and  inc^ecisive 
only  because  the  author  chooses  to  make  him  so.  £very  feature 
in  his  character  is  formed  by  education,  and  it  is  to  this  first 
source  that  we  are  constantly  referred  for  a  just  and  sufficient 
cause  of  all  the  wandering  passions  as  they  arise  in  his  mind. 

The  secondary  personages  are  drawn  with  much  spirit  and  fide* 
lity,  and  with  a  very  striking  knowledge  o£  the  peculiarities  o( 
the  Scotch  temper  and  disposition.  The  incidents  are  (to  use  a 
^ery  vile  phrase)  all  founded  on  fact,  and  the  historical  parts  are 
related  with  much  acoiracv.     The  time  which  has  elapsed  since 
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the  year  1743  has  allowed  the  author  the  liberty  of  introducing 
feigned  characters  as  actors  in  those  real  scenes,  without  weary- 
hi",  the  patience  or  disgusting  the  credulity  of  the  reader.  Here 
«^|iiuthor  has  a  poweiful  advantage  over  our  celebrated  novellist 
•or  modern  days.  Miss  Edge  worth  :  that  Fergus  Mac  Ivor  should 
have  been  a  partizan  of  the  Stuart  race,  that  he  should  have  fought 
at  Culloden,  aud  have  been  executed  at  Carlisle,  we  can,  as  far 
as  the  purposes  of  the  tale  are  concerned,  readily  and  sufficiently 
believe  ;  but  that  Lord  Oldborough  should  have  been  a  minister 
of  the  King's  in  1808,  is  a  height  of  absurdity  to  which  no  vi- 
gour of  imagination  or  power  of  fancy  can  possibly  reach.  Tlie 
character  of  Donald  Bean,  for  instance,  upon  whose  agency  so- 
much  of  the  tale  depends,  was  by  no  means  uncommon  upon 
the  Highland  borders.  There  are  those  still  living  who  well  re- 
member the  ravages  inflicted  by  the  clan  of  the  Macgregors,  and 
their  chief,  Rob  Roy,  who  inhabited  the  caves  which  are  con-^ 
cealed  amidst  the  inaccessible  passes  and  insurmountable  steeps- 
of  the  nortberq  side  of  Ben  Lomond.  • 

The  livelier  scenes  wliich  are  displayed  in  the  comse  of  the 
tale  are  of  the  most  amusing  species,  because  they  flow  so  natu- 
rally from  the  personages  before  us,  that  the  characters,  not  the 
author,  appear  to  speak.  A  strong  vein  of  very  original  humour 
marks  the  whole ;  in  most  instances  it  is  indeed  of  a  local  and 
particular  nature,  but  in  many  cases  it  assumes  a  more  general 
appearance.  A  scene  between  Sir  EverardV  Jacobite  chaplain 
and  his  bookseller  is  drawn  in  a  style  vi'hich  shews  the  author  ta 
have  read  and  relished  Swift  in  no  ordinary  degree  *. 

*^  Here  he  produced  two  immense  folded  packets^  which  ap^ 
f^red  each  to  contain  a  whole  ream  of  closely-writtcn  manuscript. 
They  had  been  the  labour  of  the  worthy  man's  whole  life ;  and 
never  were  labour  and  zeal  more  absurdly  wasted.  He  had  at  one 
tinie  gone  to  London^  with  an  intention  of  giving  tl>em  to  the  world, 
by  the  medium  of  a  bookseller  in  Little  Britain,  well  known  to  deal 
iu  such  commodities,  and  to  whom  he  was  instructed  to  address 
himself  in  a  particular  phrase,  and  with  a  certain  sign,  which^  it 
seems,  prssed  at  that  time  current  among  the  initiated  Jacobites, 
The  moment  Mr.  Pembroke  had  uttered  the  Shibboleth  with  the 
appropriated  gesture,  rAc  bibliopolist  greeted  him,  notwithstanding 
eVery  disci anfiat ion,  by  the  title  of  Doctor,  and  conveying  him  into- 
his  back  shop,  after  mspecting  erery  -possible  and  impossible  place 
of  conceatoent,  he  commenced:  *  Eh,  doctor! — WelJ — all  under 
the  rose — snug— I  keep  no  boles  here  even  for  a  Hanorerian  rat  to 
litde  ih.     And,  what — eh  I  any  good  new*  from  our  friends  over 


■y  *  ■'  ' 


*  We  arb  bappy  to  hear  that  a  splendid  edition  of  the  works  of 
Swift  havcbeen  just  published,  with  a  preface  and  notes  by  Walter. 
Scott:  we  fru;si  that  we  shall  soon  jj^reseiit  an  account  of  them  ta 
intr  readers, 
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ihe    water?— and  how  does  the  worthy  Kibg  of   France?-— Or 
perhaps  you  are  more  lately  from  Rome  ?  it  niust  be  Home  will  dor 
h  at  last — the  church  must  light  its  candle  at  the  old  lamp. — £b-«- 
\yhat,  cautious  ?  I  like  you  the  better ;  but  no  fear.*     Here  Mr# 
Pembroke  witii  some  difficulty  stopt  a  torrent  of  interrogatibila^ 
i^ked  out  with  signs^  nods^  and  winkd;  and,  having  convinced  thd 
bookseller  that  he  did  him  too  much  honour  in  supposing  him  afi 
emissary  of  exiled  royalty,  he  explained  his  real  business.     The 
iTian  of  books  with  a  much  more  composed  air  proceeded  to  exa- 
tnine  the  manuscripts.     The  title  of  the  first  was,  '  A  Dissent  fron» 
X3issenters,  or  the  Comprehension  confuted ;  shewing  the  impossi- 
bility of  any  composition  between  the  Church  and  Puritans,  Pres- 
byterians,  or  Sectaries  of  any  description;  illustrated  from  the 
Scriptures,  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  and  the  soundest  contro« 
versial  Divines.*     To  this  work  the  bookseller  positively  demurred* 
*    Well  meant,'  he  said,  *  and  learned,  doubtless;  but  the  time  ha4 
Sone  by.     Printed  on  small  pica  it  would  run  to  eight  hundred' 
J>a^es,  and  could  never  pay.     Begged  therefore  to  be  excused — 
XlfOved  and  honoured  the  true  church  from  his  soul,  dnd,  had  it 
faeen  a  sermon  on  the  martyrdom,  or  any  twelve-penny  touch — why 
X  would  venture  something  for  the  honour  of  the  doth — But  come, 
let's   see  the  other,     '  Right  Hereditary  righted!' — Ay!  there's 
^ome  seiise  in  this.    Hiira — hum — ^hum — ^pages  so  many,  paper  so 
Tnuch,  le^er-press  —Ay — PIl  tell  you,  though,  doctor,  you  niust 
Icnock  out  some  of  the  Latin  and  Greek ;  heavy,  doctor,  damn'd 
lieavy — (beg  your  pardon)  and  if  you  throw  in  a  few  grains  more 
Jiepper — I  am  he  that  never  peached  my  author — I  have  published 
tor  Drake  andCharlwood  Lawton,  and  poor  Amherst — Ah,  Caleb! 
Caleb !  Well^  it  was  a  shame  to  let  poor  Caleb  starve^  and  so  many 
tht    rectors  and  squires  aniong  us.     I  gave  liini  a  dinner  once  a** 
week ;  but.  Lord  love  you,  what's  once  a-week,  when  a  man  do^ 
riot  know  where  to  go  the  other  six  days? — Well,  but  I  must  shew 
the  manuscript  to  little  Tom  Alibi  the  solicitor,  who  manages  all 
rby  law  affairs — niust  keep  on  the  windy  side — the  mob  were  very 
iincivil  the  last  time  in  Old  Palace  Yard — all  whigs  and  roundhead^ 
^very  naan  of  them,  Williamites  and  Hanover  rats.' 

**   The  next  day  Mr.  Pembroke  again  called  on  the  publisher^ 
Imt  found  Tom  Alibi's  advice  had  determined  him  agaipst  under- 
taking the  work.     *  Not  Hut  what  I  woultl  go  to — ^(WTiat  was  I 
f>oing  to  gay?)  to  tlie  plantations  for  the  church  with  pleasqr^— 
but,  dear  doctor,  I  have  a  wife  arid  family;  but,  to  show  my  aeal^ 
I'll  recontinend  the  job  to.  my  neighbour  Trimmel — he  is  abachelpr^ 
Hnd  leaving  off  business,  so  a  voyage  in  a  western  barge  would  lipt., 
inconvenience  him.'     But  Mr.  Trimmel  was  also  obdurate* .aind  Mir. 
iPembrok^^  fortunately  perchance  for  himself,  was  ccnnpeU^  to  re- 
turn to  .Waverley-Honour  with  his  treatise  in  viit^ipati6a.of  the,reajf 
ijjndamental  principles  of  church  and  ^tate  .safely  packed  iq  iujif 
iaddle-bags.'^.    Vol.  L  p.  6,5.  *  .^    „    '  .1, 

Of  th^  inqre  serious  portions  of'ifae  inatdrx  we  can  Apeak  with) 
iKuqimiilhKi  iipprobation  ^    the  f  #rp  few:  pseheQpBCettei^  ^isyvvrikv 
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occur  are  sl'iort,  dignified,  and  affectiug.  The  love  scenes  Jfre 
sufficiently  contracted  to  produce  that  very  luicommon  sensatiotr 
in  the  mind,  a  wish  that  they  were  longer.  Tlie  sentiments  are 
uniformly  good,  and  such  a^s  cailnot  fail  to  inake  a  strong  im- 
pression upon  the  mind  of  a  tFiinking  reader.  We  were  mucU 
pleased  with  the  following  remarks  upon,  a  mode  of  ecfuca^tioii 
which  is  daily  gaining  ground,  and  threatens,  by  its  ex^tension  to 
more  advanced  periods  of  youth,  to  rendier  the  minds  of  tlus- 
risiug  geueratioiv  pevt,  superficial,  and  effeminate. 

"  But  the  character  of  Edward  Waverley  was  remote  from  either 
o/  these.  His  powers  of  apprehension  were  so  uncommoirly  <^ick^ 
as  almost  to  resemble  intuition,  and  the  chief  care  of  hfs  preceptor 
was  to  prevent  him,  as  a  sportsman  would  phrase  it,  from  over-run* 
ning  liis  game,  that  is,  from  acquiring  his  knowledge  in  a  slight,., 
flimsy,  and  inadequate  manner.  And  here  the  instructor  had, to. 
combat  anotfter  propensity  too  often  united  with  brilliancy  of  fancy 
0.id  vivacity  of  talent, — that  indolence,  namely,  of  disposition ^ 
which  can  only  be  stirred  by  some  stBong  motive  of  gratification^ 
and  which  renounces  study  so  soon  as  curiosity  iis  gratiHed,  the 
pleasure  of  conquering  the  first  difficulties  exhausted,  and  tb^  no- 
velty of  pursuit  at  an  end.  Edward  would  throw  himself  with 
spirit  upon'  any  classical  author  of  which  his  preceptor  proposed  the 
perusal,  make  himself  master  of  the  style  so  far  as  to  understand 
the  story,  and  if  diat  pleased  or  interested  him,  he  finished  the  vo- 
lume. But  it  was  in  vain  to  attempt  fixing  his  attention  on  criticaT 
cfistinctions  of  philology,  upon  the  difference  of  idiom,  the  beauty* 
ef  felicitous  expression,  or  the  artificial  combinations  of  syntax* 
•  I  can  read  and  understand  a  Latin  author,*'  said  young  Edward,. 
Tfitli  the  self-cenfidence  and  rash  reasoning  of  fifteen,  ^  and  Sea- 
lifer  or  B'entley  could  not  do  much  more.*  Aliis.^  while  he  wa^ 
thus  pemiitted  to  read  only  for  the  gratification  of  his  own  amuse- 
ment, he  foresaw  i:\ot  that  he  was  losing'  for  ever  the  opportunity  of 
acquiring  habits  of  firm  and  incumbent  application,  of  gaining  the 
art  of  controuling,  directing,  and  concentrating  the  powers  of  hi« 
own  mind  for  earnest  investigation, — an  art  far  more  essential  than: 
even  that  learning  which  is  the  primary  obyect  of  study* 

**  I  apn  aware  I  may  be  Iiere  reminded  '«€  the  necessity  of  ren- 
dering instruction  agieeable  to  youth,  and  of  Tasso's  infusion  of 
honey  into  the  medicine  prepared  for  a  child ;  but  an  age  ia  which 
chiUireil  are  taught  the  driest  doctrines  by  the  insinuating  method 
of  instructive  games,  has  little  reasoa  to. dread  the  consequences  of 
$tttdy  b\e{ng  rendeined  too  serioua  or  severe.  The  history  of  En- 
gland is  ifow  reduced  to  a  game  2tt  cards,  the  problems  of  mathe- 
matfcsto  puzzles  andTiddSes,  and  the  doctrines  of  arithmetic  may^ 
we  are  assured,'  be  sufficiently  acquired  bv  spending  a  few  hours: 
a^week  at  a  new  and  complicated  edition  or  the  Royal  Game  of  the 
Goose.  There  wants  but  one  step  fu,rther,  and  the  Creed  and  Tenr 
Commandments  may  be  taugkt  in  the  same  manner,  without  the 
-Miccemty  of  the  grave  jOtce^.  deliberate  tone  of  recital^  and  devout 
J  ,  '  attentioa 
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jefttentivn  liitherto  exacted  from  the  well-governed  childhood  of 
•4his  realm.  It  may  in  the  mean  time  be  subject  of  serious  consi« 
deration,  whether  those  who  are  accustomed  only  to  acquire  in* 
.struction  through  the  med,ium  of  amusement,  may  not  be  brought 
to  reject  that  which  approaches  under  the  aspect  of  study;  whether 
those  who  learn  history  Jby  the  cavds^  jQiay  not  be  led  to  prefer  the 
means  to  the  end;  $ina  whether,  were  w-e  to  te^ch  religion  in  the 
^ay  of  sport,  our  pupils  miglit  not  there'by  be  giadually  induced 
to  make  spprt  of  their  religion.  To  our  young  hero,  who  was  per- 
mitted to  seek  his  instrucdon  only  according  to  tlie  bent  ot  his 
t>wn  mind,  and  who,  of  X:onsequence,  only  nought  it  so  long  as  it 
^afforded  him  amusement,  the  indulgence  of  his  tutors  was  attended 
T^ith  evil  consequences,  which  long  continued  to  influence  his  cha 
Tacter,  happiness,  and  utility."     Vol.  I.  p.  32. 

I^et  those  who  are  engaged  in  foraniBg  the  iiunds  of  ,tbe  youth 
^f  this  conntry  not  disdain  to  receive  a  hint  even  iroijci  the  trifling 
Images  of  a  novel,  and  let  those  who  are  placed  under  their  care, 
<sis  they  value  both  themselves  and  their  best  hopes,  learn  from  the 
character  of  Waverley  earjy  to  distrust  that  inordinate  self-confi-* 
^enoe,  and  that  over- bearing  petulance,  which  te^iches  them  to 
xlespise'tbat  order,  that  labour,  and  that  discipfine  of  the  mind, 
which  can  alone  secure  to  them  the  full  coiijpletion  of  tjkeir  am- 
4)itious  views.  Tl^e.most  fatal  jeneoiies  to  tlwj  bright  prosjDecls 
<jf  future  distinction  are  the  rambluigs  of  supeiiiciat  enquiry, 
^nd  *he  pride  of  conceited  indoleoce. 

The  religious' opii^ions  jexpreesed  in  tjie  course  of  the  t^Je  are 
few,  but  of  those  few  we  fully  appr0v,e.  TJbe  loyalty  aijd  strength 
^f  the  political  sentiments  clearly  prove  their  author  to  he  a  man 
of  a  «ouQd  and  vigorous  mind,  whose  talents  have  not  been  law- 
4cred,  nor  whose  spirit  debased  by  the  flimsy  theories  and  the 
niawkflsh  speculations  of  modern  metaphysical  polities.  The 
immourous  and  happy  adaptation  of  legal  terms  sh^ew  no  mode- 
jf-ate  acquaintance  with  the  arcana  of  the  la>v^  and  a  perpetual  aU 
lusion  to  the  English  and  the  Latin  classics  no  common  share  of 
•scholarship  and  of  ta^e. 

Tliat  there  are  fauM  in  the  <^vork  Ave  cannot  deHy,  and  some 
glaring  errors,  which  we  <could  heartily  wish  in  a  second  edition 
were  altered  or  erased,  as  they  have  a  tendency  to  lessen  the  per- 
manent value  of  the  w'ork,  and  to  place  it  in  the  scale  of  a. more 
{Common  proi^uction.  The  pieces  of  intelligence  which  are  re- 
|>resented  as  appearing  in  the  newspapers,  sj^pur  o^uch  more  of 
modem  manners,  than  ^^  sixty  j^ari^  since ;"  such  ^  the  supers- 
session  of  Waverley  in  the  forna  of  a  paragraph. 

**  We  understand  that  this  same  Richard  Waverley,  who  hatl^ 
4one  all  this,  is  not  the  only  example  of  the  Wavering  Honour  of 
fiT-v-r-l-Jr  H-ii-E.    See  the  Gazette  of  this  day.** 
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Now  thifj  is  a  pun  which  would  disgrace  even  the  Morning 
Post  of  the  present  day^  and  sixty  years  since  we  believe  th^ 
paradise  of  fools  was  not  blessed  with  so  congenial  an  archivist. 
We  object,  upon  tlie  same  grounds,  to  the  relation  of  the  death 
of  R.  Waverley,  and  of  the  exhibition  of  old  Br|idwardine*8 
absurdity  in  puliing  off  the  boot  of  the  Prince.  *'  Some- 
thing too  much  of  this  ;^  even  Were  -.the  anecdote  in  character^ 
vie  think  that  the  indication  of  the  lBaron*s  intehtibn  to  perfornpi 
it  would  have  b^eu  sufficient.  There  is  here  and  there  a  ten- 
dency to  caricature  and  broad  farce,  which  we  are  persuadecl 
that  the  good  tast^  of  the  author  himself  will  discover,  and  bi^ 
good  sense  will  correct.  Qf  the  poetry  which  is  interspersed^ 
we  can  speak  in  the  highest  terms.  The  followins  is  a  poeiii 
on  the  oak  tree  which  grew  over  the  tomb  of  ihe  gaUant  Wogan, 
a  name  which  will  stand  for  ever  honoured  iu  the  menaory  ot 
every  loyalist  and  patriot : — 

«  TO  AN  OAK  TREE, 

**  In  the  Ckurch'j/ard  of  — — -,  in  the  Highlands  qf  Scotland,  ^qij^ 
to  mark  the  Grave  of  Captain  Wogan,  killed  in  1649. 

**  Emblem  ©f  England's  ancient  faith. 
Full  proudly  may  thy  braz^ches  wav6. 
Where  loyalty  lies  low  in  death, 
And  valour  fills  a  timeless  grave. 

*'  Ami  thou,  brave  tenant  of  the  tomb ! 
Repine  not  if  our  clime  deny, 
Abaye  thine  honoured  sod  to  bloom^  ' 

The  fldwere^  of  a  milder  sky. 

V  Iiiese  owie  their  birth  to  genial  May ; 
Beneath  a  fiercer  sun  tney  pine, 
before  the  winte^  storm  decay — 

And  can  their,  worth  be  type  pf  thine  I 

**  No!  for,  mid  storms  of  Fate  opposy^. 
Still  higher  sweil'd  thy  dauntlesflHbart, 
And,  while  Despair  the  scene  was  dosing. 
Commenced  thy  brief  bpt  brilliant  part. 

'       •*/  'Twas  then  thou  sought^t  on  Albyn's  hill,  ' 

(When  England's  sons  the  strife  resign'^,)  ' 

"  A  rugged  race  reefeting  still. 

And  unsubdued  though  unr^ned. 

*f  Thy  deathVhour  beard  no  kindred  wail^ 
'     No  holy  knell  thy  requiem  rung;  ;  f 

Jhy  moucners  were- the  plaided  Gael,  i  ,.  ^     i 

Tliy  dir^  tbe  clamcKircHis  fubrocb-JMingc 


i'  Yet 


Waverlei/ :  supposed  iy  W.  ScoU*  fill 

^*  Yet  who,  in  Fortune's  summer-shine  i 

To  waste  hfe's  longest  term  away, 
Would  cliange  that  glorious  dawn  of  thine^ 
Though  darkfu'd  ere  its  noontide  day  ? 

**  Be  thine  the  Tree  whose  dauntless  boughs 

Braye  svimmer*»-drought,  and  winter's  glo6m! 
Rome  bound  with  oak  her  patriots'  brows. 

And*  Albyn  shadows  Wogan's  tomb.'*  ^  Vol.  IL  p.  109. 

If  the  tefitimony  of  this  witness  be  not  sufficient  to  work  con« 
r^'iction  in  the  reader's  mkid  as  to  the  name  of  the  autlior,  he  will 
#ind  still  fuller  testimony  iu  other  poems,  \ihich  we  have  Dot 
a-Qoni  to  extract.  Whoever  may  be  the  author  of  the  prose^  Mve 
«»trongly  suspect  that  tlie  poetry  at  least  was  written  by  W,  Scott ; 
if  our  conjecture  is  uuibwided,  we  congratukte  the  world  on  the 
appearance  of  a  new  poet*  whose  genius  bears  so  striking  a  i«- 
semblance  to  their  old  favourite.  Respecting  the  prose,  we 
own  that  our  suspicions  are  very  strong  of  Walter  Scott,  as  iii 
-^ery  few  besides  himself  are  united  that  strength  of  feelings  that 
aiciiness  of  anecdote^  that  store  of  historical  knowledge,  that 
accuracy  of  legal  information,  and  above  all,  those  high  constitiH 
3^ioDal  principles  which  dignify  and  adorn  the  mind  of  that  origi- 
al  and  native  poet. 

Much^  however,  as  we  respect  the  attachmeot  of  the  author 
o  the  pccuUarities  of  his  country,  we  could  wish  that  in  a  second 
edition  be  would  sacritice  mvne  few  of  tliem  to  our  foolish  pre- 
udices  in  the  south,  and  restore  to  the  following  lines,  as  to  the 
^d  Baron  of  Bradwardine^  their  forleited  quantity : — 

**  Maritur^  et  dulces  raoriens  reminiscitur  Argos.'* 

**  Jungargue  inani 
Mrnnere." 

Leaviqg,  however,  these  trifling  inaccuracies^  we  cati  earne^d^  ^ 
recommend  these  volumes  to  our  readers^  as  containing  a  treasure  ' 
^f  anecdote  and  iutbrmation  upon  these  subjec^ts,  which  few  bi»t 
the  auiiK)r  of  the  pi'CiaM  tale  could  so  accurately  present  or  so 
$ucce8:fiiilly  embody. 

We  ought  to  have  before  observed,  thaj  to  justify  iiie  second 
name,  '*  'Tis  sixty  years  siuce,"  the  audior  iutorms  us  th-il  this 
tale  was  written  in  the  year  1805;  of  this  we  have  no  reason  to 
doubt;  tlic  first  sketclies  wele  probably  drawn  at  tliat  period,  al- 
though, from  the  use  of  ceitaiu  cant  wonts  of  tlie  prtisent  year, 
§uch  as  tact,  bivouachjHg,  the  Cossacks,  &c.  we  aie  of  opiuioQ 
that  the  finishing  stroke  has  been  but  very  lately  applied. 


A^t  * 
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BRITISH  CATALOGUE. 

DIVINITY. 

Akt.  7.  An  Introduction  to  the  Doctrine  of  the  Triniiif^ 
and  to  the  Athatiasian  Creed.  Btf  the  Might  Hev.  the. 
Bishop  of  St.  Davids,     i?.  6d-     Rivingtpns.     18'! 4. 

Although  we  do  not  in  all  points  agree  with  the  worthy  Bishop, 
Me  shall  ever  entertain  the  highest  respect  for  his  ieaniing,  and 
veneration  for  his  character.  Few  have  met  the  prevailing  errors 
of  the  lime  (one  only  exceptec4)  with  more  zeal,  or  combated 
.them  with  tnOre  general  utility.  l%is  tract  appears  to  have  been 
written  not  so  much  for  the  use  of  his  diocese,  as  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  tUose,  with  whom  by  his  preferment  in  Durham  he  is 
also  connected.  It  is  published  at  Newcastle,  which  is  a  place^ 
as  we  understand,  abounding  with  that  fatal  aboition  of  human 
foHyy  Socinianism.  If  any  tract  coukl  shortly  and  decisively  meet 
the  threadbare  objections  of  the  modem  Unitarians,  it  is  the  pre- 
sent; to  those  who  are  yet  wavering  on  the  brink  of  a  denial  of 
-  their  Saviour,  it  may  act  as  a  means  of  preservation^  as  it  speaks 
to  their  reason  and  to  their  understanding.  We  fear  that  an  old 
Unitarian  is  too  hardened  an  animal  to  be  assailed  by  :$uch  wea- 
pons, it  being  his  business  to  invent  objections,  not  to  attend  to 
their  answers ;  or,  according  to  Mrs.  D.  Westerns  description 
of  Socrates,  not  to  ask  your  opinion,  but  to  inform  you  of  his. 

This  little  tract  is  adapted  even  to  the  lowest  understandtng, 
for  notwithstanding  the  infinite  conceit  of  the  enemies  of  the 
Gospel,  the  majority  of  those  wno  oppose  the  doctrine  of  the, 
Trinity  must  be  so  ranked.  For  those  who  content  themselves 
with  the  crambe  recocta  of  worn-out  objections  against  the  fun- 
damental article  of  the  Christian  faith,  without  the  slightest  in-> 
clination  to  listen  to  their  refutation,  or  to  consider  their  answers, 
cannot  be  held  very  high  in  the  class  of  reasoning  berags.    *      ' 

Fronri  the  beginning  of  the  Bishop^||kitroduction,  which  we 
shall  cite,  the  reader  will  form  a  competent  idea  of  the  style  ancl 
manner  of  the  whole.  .  . 

"  The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  ^e  distinguishing  tenet  of 
Chrisjtianity,  and  the  foundation  of  the  Christian  faith,  all  Chris« 
tians  being  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.'  It  is  the  belief  and  profession  of  this  faith, 
which  makes  us  Christians,  (for  we  are  Christians,  to  use  the  words 
of  Terttillian,  credendoy^uod  cre'ditumjacii  ChHstiariosJ^^rA  whiek 
therefore  is  necessary  to  our  salvation. 

^'  If  the  distinction  of  names  in  the  baptismal  ordinance  be  a 
real  distinction  of  Persons,  it  will  appear  in  other  parts  of  t;he  Scrip- 

iiires- 
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^urcs.  We  accordingly  find  it  In  Christ's  pron^ise  to  the  Apostles, 
that  *  He  would  send  the  Holy  Ghost  from  the  Father ;'  in  St^ 
I^aul's  declaration  tht^t  *  we  l^ave  access  through  Christ  by  one 
Spirit  to  the  Father ;'  and  in  the  Apostphcal  benediction,  *  the 
grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  (Christ,  the  love  of  God,  and  the  fellowship 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  be  with  you  all.'  What  can  mark  personality 
more  strongly  than  grace,  love,  sxudjelloxvship  ?  or  than  the  means 
of  access  to  the  Father  ?  or  than  Christ's  sending  the  Holy  Ghost 
from  the  Father  ?  And  can  persons  so  united  with  the  Almighty  be 
other  than  God  ?  than  one  God  ?  for  we  know  from  the  whole 
tenour  of  Scripture,  that  there  is  only  one  God.  It  appears  there- 
fore from  the  baptismal  ordinance,  and  from  the  other  passages, 
that  the  great  purpose  of  the  Gospel  was  to  make  known  the  unity 
of  the  Godhead  in  the  three  divine  Persons,  the  merciful  and  grUr 
ciou^  authors  of  man's  salvation.  Tertullian  calls  the  revelatioa 
of  this  faith,  *  the  work  of  tlie  Gospel,  and  substance  of  the  New 
Testament.'  *'     P,  3. 

^RT.  8.  Thanksgiving  Sermoji,  preached  in  the  Episcopal 
Phapel,  Ediriburgh,  by  the  Rev.  J.  IValker,  A.  AL  Miiiister 
of  that  CiuipeL    Kivingtoiis.     1814. 

We  are  ever  ready  to  hail  the  exertions  of  our  brelliren  in 
Scotland,  as  to  that  portion  of  our  primitive  and  apostolical 
English  Church  we  feel  the  most  cordial  atlacliment.  The  la» 
hours  of  such  men  as  Bishops  Gleig  and  Sandford  would  adorn 
♦aay  age,  and  to  Mr.  Allison  we  are  now  paying  our  merited  re- 
spect. "To  these  and  other  names  Me  should  add,  not  among 
jtlie  last,  that  of  the  reyerei^d  author  wljose  sermon  is  now  before 
lis.  irbere  is  a  freecjom  of  conception,  and  a  peculiar  copious- 
ness in  the  language,  which  is  always  accompanied  with  energy, 
and  sonietimes  ri:^es  iuto  eloqijeuce.  The  author  has  defended 
with  much  vigour  the  controuling  power  of  Providence  overfall 
human  affairs,  and  particularly  as  it  has  appeared  in  the  late 
awful  events,  to  which  even  the  most  haidened  infidel  cannot 
look  back  without  a  hum|ile  recognition  of  the  arm  of  the  Al- 
mighty directing  the  storm. 

**  That  all  nature  is  under  his  control,  all  nature  asserts  in  lan- 
guage which  is  universally  understood.  The  order  and  beauty  of 
the  universe  point  put  his  creative  hand ;  the  preservation  of  that 
irder  and  beauty  proves  his  sustaining  care.  The  laws  of  the 
whole  material  world  were  established  by  his  wisdom,  and  are  ad- 
ministered by  his  constant  agency.  Nothing  is  left  to  chance. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  system  which  we  can  justly  call  accident. 
Even  the  conduct  of  moral  agents,  of  angels  and  of  men,  both 
good  and  bad,  though  to  a  certain  extent  it  is  free,  is  yet  under 
the  special  giild&hce  of  Providence.     Their  conduct  is  never  irre- 
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^istibly  controlled.     They  are  permitted  to  act  as  their  nature,  theljr 
circumstances,  and  their  disposition  of  virtue  or  of  vice,  direc> 
'  tl)em.     But  the  consequences  are  not  in  their  own  power.     Thesic 
consequences  are  ultimately  controlled  and  directed,  not  always  as 
the  agent  intended,  but  as  it  seemeth  best  to  the  sovereign  Dis- 
poser of  all  things,  and  as  it  shall  ultimately  be  best  f©r  tlie  pur* 
poses  of  his  moral  government.     The  history  of  man  exhibits  thig 
consolatory  truth  in  copious  detail.     The  power  and  policy  of  men 
are  frequently  baffled,  we  know  not  how,  and  turned,  in  the  most 
marvellous  manner,  tp  their  utter  contempt  and  confusion.     The 
weakest  means  of  a  go/)d  cause,  when  its  utmos);  strength  has  been 
3uccessively  tried  in  vain,  are  often  at  length  successful,  when  hope 
has  almost  been  subjected  to  despair.     The  proud  expectations  and 
insolent  designs  pf  bad  men,  restmg  apparently  on  the  most  power- 
iful  combinations  of  temporal  force,  and  public  opinion,  and  artfu) 
policy,  have  frequently  been  blasted  in  the  midst  of  absolute  secu^ 
irity,  and  by  raeJans  which  no  human  sagacity  could  imagine  or  anr- 
ticipate*     The  numerous  tremendous  judgments,  and  the  no  less 
pumerous  and  merciful  deliverances,  which  have  visited  nations 
and  men,  in  their  respective  courses  pf  vice  and  virtue,  cannot,  on 
any  principle  of  science  or  religion,  be  justly  attributed  to  acci- 
ident,  or  a  blind  course  of  event?,  nor  justly  or  morally  understood^ 
without  respect  to  a  particular  Providence.     We  may  not  be  able 
to  mark  the  process  in  detail ;  but  the  general  conclusion  is  irre-r 
sistible,  that  *  ihe^  are  the  Lord^s  doings  and  marvellous  in  our 
eye^;*  that  they  are  examples  of  the  particular  providence  of  God 
<iij>^Qsing  the  affairs  of  men;  and  proofs  that  he  holds  in  his  own 
hand  the  complete  superintendence  and  direct  disposal  of  all  things, 
of  time  and  chance,  of  human  policy  and  power.' ^     ^•^* 

We  are  sorry  that  our  limits  will  not  allow  a  larger  extract 
from  this  very  able  discoui-se;  we  can  only  recommend  our 
readers  to  supply  the  deficiency  by  a  perusal  of  the  whole,  and 
Me  can  assure  them  that  their  expectations  will  not  be  disap* 
poipted. 

ITie" notes  upon  this  sermon,  which  are  chiefly  of  a, political 
tendency,  shew  the  author  to  be  a  man  of  a  strong  and  fertile 
nih)d,  who  has  passed  a  life  of  much  practical  observation,  no 
less  than  deep  reflection,  who,  with  all  the  opportunities  af- 
folded  him,  has  nieilher  travelled  nor  thought  in  vain.  We  were 
ijKiuch  pieased  with  the  substance  of  the  following  note : — 

f*  It  is  really  amusing,  perhaps  instructive,  to  observe  the  earn- 
estness and  emphasis  with  which  it  is  asserted  in  conversation,  in 
print,  and  eyen  in  the  pulpit,  that  we  owe  the  blessings  in  which  w^ 
now  rejoice,  to  no  particular  set  of  men,  to  no  particular  train  of 
measures.  I  readily  grant  the  position,  but  would  qualify  its  im- 
port. I  have  endeavoured  to  shew,  that  we  owe  these  blessings  tp 
the  mercy  of  Ciod,  and  to  the  raarvello^s  agency  of  his  providence. 

But 


^Aiit  proridence  tt<^  through  the  medium  of  means.  The  men  and 
Measures  which  have  guided  the  councils  of  Great  Britain  for  the 
last  twenty  years  with  little  interruption,  have,  as  means,  contri- 
buted essentially  to  the  result  in  which  we  rejoice.  The  combina- 
t.ion  by  which  this  result  was  ultimately  obtained,  no  human  fore<7 
sight  could  possibly  arrange,  because  the  elements  were  not  within 
t.lie  control  of  human  policy  or  power.  But  the  example  of  Britaia 
jffrsks  visible,  and  If er  aid  wa«»  r.eady ;  it  was  known  to  be  ready,  be- 
fcause  it  was  repeatedly  granted,  even  when  the  hazard  was  great 
And  the  effect  every  way  doubtful*  By  the  opposite  system,  so 
long  and  so  obstinately  urged,  the  stimulus  so  strongly  felt,  so 
strikingly  acknowledged,  so  obyiously  and  so  eminently  useful^ 
•would  have  been  wanting.  The  result  I  have  now  no  wish  to  con-: 
jecture.  It  is  vajn  to  deny  the  fact,  with  the  admiration  of*  which 
"£urope  at  this  moment  resounds;  and  it  is  unjust  to  deny  the  merit 
^hich  belongs  to  i^."    P.  20.  ^ 

I^OETRY. 

^RT.  9»     The  Condemned  Festal:  a  Pqeiky  iji  Three  Bookf 

8vo.     76  pp.     1814. 

« 

Notwithstanding  the  seriousness'  of  its  subject^  this  is  one  ot 

^he  most  comical  poems  that  we  have  ever  seen.     It  is  like  the 

53ld  tragedy  of  King  Canibyses,    *^  mixed  full  of  pleasant  mirth .^ 

IBefore^  however,  we  say  any  thing  more  on  the  poem,  we  think 

Mi  our  duty  to  cetisure  that  irreverent  familiarity  with  which,  ia 

3his  dedication,  the  autlior  alludes  to  the  Deity. 

**  To  M.  W.  H.  S.,  of  friends  the  most  sincere  and  aflfectionate; 
•jDf  society  th^  ornament  and  admiration  ;  of  kindred  the  delight; 
Iblcssed  of  the  Supreme  Almighty,  and  favoured  by  the  world:  to 
!M.  W.  H,  S.  this  poem,  as  a  trifling  memorial  of  early  friendship, 
is  inscribed,  by  the  author." 

At  this  goodly  dedication  ^^  should  feel  much  inclined  to 
laugh,  and  particularly  at  the  complete  anticlimax  of  its  close, 
^ere  we  not  too  much  shocked  by  the  writer's  want  of  reveren- 
tial feeling.  As  to  his  poem^  it  is  as  miserable  an  abortion  oT 
the  brain  as^can  possibly  be  conceived.  In  the  sixteen  hundred^ 
and  fifty  lines  ^vhich  he  has  poured  fortJi,  there  is  iK>t  one  Which 
ian  be  praised.  He  sets  sense,  granimar,  metre,  and.  rkjeli^, 
at  utter  defiance.  A  single  specimen,  and  that  by  no  means  the 
worst  which  could  be  found,  our  readers  will,  perhaps^  consi- 
der as  afouadantly  sufficient  to  pfx)ve  his  demerits. 

*'  Now  ficho'ing  heav  n  in  shattering  thunders  rang, 
Ai^d  whi^tlinj^.  elements  reveib'rate  san^;. 

The 
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The  sharp-prong'd  Hgbtmngs  shiver  as  they  graze. 
And  length 'ning  comets  perish  in  the  blaze. 
jThe  trembling  deities  disordered  fly, 
And  press  their  ranks  to  let  the  king  pass  by. 
Jove  took  his  throne  ;  his  majesty  unclasp'd. 
And  lock'd  the  reeking  terrors  as  he  grasp'd  ; 
And  as  the  thund'rer  shook  his  orient  seat. 
Earth's  entrails  crawl'd  in  palpitating  heat. 
With  downcast  eye  th'  Olympian  host  appear. 
In  mute  obedience  and  wond'ring  fear ; 
Waiting  the 'monarches  «lgn  to  dare  to  smile : 
?So  proves  the  courtier,  and  so  litems  the  guile.' 


%9 


Art.  10«  I^ong  Ashlon  :  a  Poem,  in  Ttro  PnrU;  descripfk^ 
of  the  local  Sceneiy  of  that  Village  and  its  Environs^  in- 
cluding St.  Fin  cents  liochs,  ifristol,  S^c.  Uy  William 
Morgan^  of  Bower  Ashton,  late  of  Bristol.  8vo.  53  pp. 
1814. 

.  To  write  a  goorf  descripliv^  poem,  is  a  task  of  not  quite  £udi 
easy  achievement  as  many  persons  seem  to  imagine.  For  its  ac- 
complisbment,  something  more  is  required  than  to  chuse  a  pic- 
<)upesque  subject,  and  to  till  the  paper  with  the  common  places 
of  purling  streams,  whispering  zephyrs,  distant  hamlets,  sh^dy 
t^'oods,  grazing  herds,  and  verdant  pla'uis.  That  j$ome thing  we 
do  not  tind  in  the  composition  before  us.  .  The  scenery  de- 
«ci  ibed  by  Mr.  Morgan  offers,  as  we  can  bear  wituess,  a  uobl^ 
theme  to  a  poet : .  but,  unfortunately,  l)c  is  jiothing  more  than  a 
vcrsilicr.  His  lines  have,  indeed,  no  gross  faults ;  saving  and 
excepting  the  unforgivable  fault  of  bdng  devoid  of  beauties.  The 
reader  toils  on  to  the  conclusion,  and,  when  he  has  reached  it, 
his  memory  retains  not  even  a  solitary  sentence  or  image.  Such 
"being  our  opinion^  we  cannot  flatter  Mr.  Morgan  with  the  hope 
that  his  poem  will  be  so  "  well  received,"  as  to  induce  him  to 
'publish  "  a  quarto  edition^  <»nbellished  with  views." 

Art.  11.  An  Ode  to  his  Grace  the  Duke  tf  Wellington^  S^Cx 
i^c.i^c.    By  Irenaus.    8vo.    35  pp.     1814. 

Friends  as  w«  are  to  the  liberty  of  the  press,  we  spmetiniesj 
^hen  in  an  angry  mood,  are  almost  diatposed  to  wish  that^  as 
far  as  regards  the  multitudinous  productions  of  those  who  aspire 
4o  be  thought  poets,  the  previous  censorship  of  the  press,  about 
which  our  Gallic  neighbours  are  now  hotly  disputing,  niigbt  be 
established  in  this  country.  How  many  fits  of  yawning  and  of 
nausea,  -and  how  many  attacks  of  dizziness  and  head*ach,  would 
^tthe  luckless  tribe  of  critics  escape,  if  such  a  censorship  ex- 
isted. 
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jsf  ed,  arid  tlie  censors  were  men  of  taste !  Mr.  Irenseus^  for  in* 
stance^  would  not  b<5  allowed  to  torment  us,  and  our  brotl^er 
reviewers^  by  the  publication  of  a  hundred  and  thirty  stanzas  of 
the  veriest  trash  that  ever  gathered  dust  on  a  bookseller's  shelfl 
"^riiat  our  readers  may  not  imagine  that  we  deal  too  harshly  witK 
this  modem  Pindar^  we  will  gratify  them  with  a  brace  of  bis 
^est  stanzas : 

**  And  Oh  !  could  verse  tell  all  he  feel€> 

Who  tunes  this  artless  lay— 
Tlie  wise  design  that  silent  steals. 
Till  all's  matur'd — whilst  ocean  reels, 
Drunk  with  the  blood — yes,  blood  that  seals 

His  fate,  who  fought  the  fray. 

To  Wellesley^  large  the  debt  is  true. 

Patient,  profound,  and  wise — 
Projecting,  realising  too. 
That  lofty  wish  a  Statesman  drew. 
To  die,  or  else  the  foe  subdue ; —  ' 

The  vintage  shelter  as  it  grew, 
Give  home  to  slaves,  no  dwelling  knew ; 
Freedom  protect  with  steady  view, 
Attack,  invade,  the  foe  pursue — 
'Twas  sought — *tis  gain'd — the  prize/* 

Art.  IC  Selections  from  the  popular  Poetry  of  the  Hindoos^ 
Arranged  and  translated  by  Thomas  Duer  Broughton,  Esq, 
Major  of  the  Hon,  East  India  Companj/s  Service  in  Bengal, 
atidJuthor  o/^*  Letters  from  a  Mahratta  Campy  Small 
8vo.     156  pp.    1814. 

However  rude  it  may  be,  the  popular  poetry  of  any  country 
cannot  but  be  an  object  of  interest  to  a  philosophical  observer, 
as  affording  no  small  insight  into  the  manners,  feelings,  and  cha- 
racter of  the  people,  among  whom  it  has  obtained  a  currency. 
So  many  circumstances,  of  various  kinds,  have,  of  late  years, 
called  our  attention  to  H  hidostan,  and  so  singular  a  race  is  that 
of  the  Hindoos,  that  a  collection  of  popular  Hindoo  poetrv  could 
scarcely  fail  to  be  favourably  received,  even  had  the  production;? 
themselves  less  intrinsic  merit  than  is  really  possessed  by  those 
which  Major  Broughton  ha»  translated.  With  respect  to  the 
language  of  the. Hindoos^  the  translator  tells  us  that 

**  We  are  very  apt  to  contemn  it,  as  illiterate  and  vulgar;  and  ai^ 
one  used  only  by  the  lowest  classes  of  the  people  ;  whereas,  in  fact, 
it  is  simply  rustic,  and  not  vulgar  ;  can  boast  of  many  admirable 
literary  productions ;  and  is  spoken  by  every  description  of  Hin-^ 
4oos,  in  all  the  wester o  provinces  of  our  extensive  empire.'^ 
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He  adds  the  following  curious  facts : 

^  In  perusing  tHese  simple  poenis,  the  English  reader  will  be  si^r-- 
prised  to  meet  yfiXh  many  of  the  thoughts  and  sentiments,  clothedl 
too  in  nearly  the  same  words,  and  the  sanie  expressions  of  admira- 
tion and  endearment,  which  he  has  been  accastomed  to  admire  in" 
his  own  favourite  poets.  This  similarity,  and  the  €«ase  with  wbich 
I  found  the  idioms  of  the  two  laiiguages  could  be  brought  to  assi- 
milate, greatly  facilitated  my  progress  in  completing  the  work,  I 
believe  tliere  is  no  language  now  spoken  either  in  Europe  or  Asia^ 
that  would  better  bear  a  literal  translatidn  into  Englisli^  than  the 
Hindoo,'* 

Those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  considef  all  Asdatic  poe- 
try as  distinguished,  by  gaudiness  and  inflation  M-iil  be  astonished 
to  find  that  the  popular  poetry  of  the  Hindoos  is  almost  en- 
tirely free  from  those  faults,  it  is,  iudeed,  full  of  simplicity  and 
ease, 

**  In  their  descriptiohs  of  female  charms,''  sajs  the  translator^ 
**  the  images  of  the  Hindoo  poets  are  invariably  taken  from  na- 
ture ;  consequently  are  seldom  extravagant,  and  they  are  always 
calculated  to  raise  in  the  mind  the  sweet  ideas  of  tenderness  and 
delicacy.  The  Hindoo  nymph  is  lovely,  but  her  cham>s  are  never 
heightened  by  that  kind  of  Bacchanalian  tint  which  glows  in  the 
attractions  of  the  Persian  beauty.  With  the  one  we  sigh  to  repose 
among  shady  bowers,  or  wander  by  the  side  of  cooling  streaftK  ;  to^ 
weave  chaplets  of  the  Lotus  or  the.  Jessamine  for  her  hair;  and 
even  fancy  ourselves  enamoui'ed  of  one  of  the  legitimate  shepherd- 
esses of  our  pastoral  poetry.  With  the  other,  we  burn  to  stiare  the 
luxurious  pleasures  of  the  banquet ;  to  celebrate  her  eyes  in  Asa- 
creon tic  measures;  or  toast  her  jetty  ringlets  in  bowls  of  liquid 
ruby.  Our  heated  imagination  pourtrays  a  Phryne  or  a  Lais,  and 
Mre  picture  to  ourselves  the  wanton  attractions  oi*a  Grecian  or  Ro- 
man courtezan.  Love  is  equally  the  ruling  passion  of  both,  but  of 
different  kinds ;  that  of  the  Hindoo  is  evident,  yet  tender;  that  off 
the  Persian  voluptuous  and  intoxicating.  Nor  is  the  diaracter  of 
their  lovers  less  distinctly  marked  ;«the  passion  of  the  Hirvdoo  youth 
is  breathed  for  his  mistress  only ;  while  that  of  the  Persian  is^ 
equally  excited  by  wine  and  music,  by  roses  aixl  nightingales,  asT 
by  all  the  blandidmient  of  his  '  sugared'  charmer.^' 

In  Iris  introductory  essay,  the  translator  has  explained  SatiS'^^ 
factorily;  and  in  a  ucat  style,  the  different  kinds  of  metre  Whiefaf 
are  ieni ployed  by  the  Hindoo  poets,  and  has  given  some  valu- 
able infofHKition  respecting  the  Hindoo  people.  Of  bis  trans- 
)ationa  be  speaks  in  very  ttu>dest  tenx)s.  H^  offers  them  aioro 
M'ith  the  hope  of  inducing  abler  hai^ds  to  undertake  a  similar  tsAi 
than  witL  any  sanguine  expectatiour  of  tbeir  procunng  fanne  te( 
himseli^      -^  r    ■    .    . 

«  I  havr 


^•t 
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^*  I  have,*'  declares  lie,  *•  endeavoured  to  make  them  as  close  as 
possible  ;  many  of  them  are  literal,  at  least  as  much  so  as  a  versi- 
"Sed,  for  I  dare  not  say  a  poetical,  translation  can  be :  and  I  have 
seldom,  I  beHeve,  altered-  an  expression,  or  ventured  to  add  or 
jvuppress  an  image  or  a  sentiment/^ 

Perhaps  it  is  this  closeness  of  his  version  which  has  led  him 
sometimes  to  admit  faulty  rhymes,  and  Hnes  not  sufficiently  po- 
lished. On  the  whole,  however,  he  has  performed  his  labour 
in  a  noaniier  which  is  highly  creditable  to  him  ;  and  which,  we 
^oubt  not,  will  ensure  the  success  of  his  volume. 

^RT.  13.  Modern  Parnassus^;  or,  the  New  Art  of  Poetry: 
a  Poem,  designed  to  supersede  the  liules  of  Aristotle,  lio^ 
race,  LonginuSy  Vida,  Boileau,  and  Pope.  Small  8vo, 
76  pp.     1814. 

Tlie  title  of  this  poem  sufficiently  shows  that  the  composition 

>yliich  it  introduces  is  of  an  ironical  nature.     The  irony,  how- 

-«ver,  is  well  sustained.     The  poem  is  divided  into   five   parts, 

namely.    The  Reformation ;  The  New  Charter ;    Poetic  Li- 

-4:ence  ;  The  Contrast ;  and  The  Apology.     The  author  is   ob- 

'viously  a  man  of  learning  and  taste ;  and  of  no  mean  poetical  ta- 

^l^uts.    His  satire  is  always  decorous,  generally  just ;  his  style  i» 

-polished ;  and,  with  some  few  exceptions,  his  verjiificatiou  is  not 

deficient  either,  in  s^pirit  or  ease. 

MINERALOGY. 

Art.  14.  Accmtnt  of  the  Basalts  of  Saxoni/.  By  X  F. 
Daubuissoiu  Translated  by  P.  Neill,  F*Ii,S.  JE.  and  F.L»S, 
8vo.     274  pp.     9^-     Longman   and  Co.      1814. 

This  is  a  volume  which  contains  much  solid  information  and 
deep  research,  upon  a  subject  the  most  interesting  to  a  mine- 
ralogist. The  description  of  the  vast  basaltic  mountains  of 
Saxony  is  drawn  up  in  a  manner,  which  reflects  tlie  greatest 
credit  both  41  pon  the  indefatigable  research,  and  the  scientific 
accuracy  of  tlie  author^  The  work  is  accompanied  by  a  very 
good  map  of  those  parts  of  Saxon}?  and  Bohemia  which  are 
brought  under  discussion.  We  are  sorry  that  (be  narrowness  of 
our  limits,  and  our  attention  to  subjects  more  generally  interest* 
ing,  prevent  us  from  giving  an  analysis  of  this  valuable  work, 
b.ut  we  can  with  the  greatest  confidence  recon^mend  it. to  those; 
who,  by  liaving  dedicated- their  time  and  attention  to  the. study 
of  mineralogy,  are  best  enabled  both  to  judgfe  of  its  merit*  and 

,pro$t  by  iu^iwiteius*. 

>   .  ^  ..'....  I. 
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EDUCATION. 

_  • 

Art.  15.     Delectus  Sententianim  GrtBcnrum,  ad  Usum  Tlra^ 
mini  accommodatus,  cum  notulis  et  Lexico,  Longman.   1813. 

This  little  book  supplies  a  deficiency  in  the  schoolmaster's 
catalogue,  which  we  have  long  wished  to  have  seen  reniedied. 
VVlien  a  boy  has  just  hobbled  through  the  active  and  passivie 
voice,  he  is  generally  plugged  into  the  Greek  Testament  or  into 
iEsop,  both  of  which  we  esteem  as  too  difficult  for  a  beginner. 
The  exiiniples  are  here  so  easy  ihrft  the  boy  may  begin  thera 
with  the  active  voice,  and  thus  Imuiediately  adapt  the  praxis  to 
the  rule :  and  by  ihe  time  therefore  that  .he  has  gone  through 
the  first  part  of  the  Greek  Grammar,  he  will  be  fully  compe- 
tent to  attack  either  bis  Testament  or  Farnaby.  Thi^  book 
will  also,  from  its  notes  and  little  lexicon  at  the  end,  be  very 
useful  to  those,  who,  at  a  more  advanced  age,  are  desirous  of 
teaching  themselves  the  elements  of  the  Greek  language. 
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DIVINITY. 

The  Importance  of  Boligious  EstabJisbuients  1o  t}^e  true  Interests  of  CiTil 
'  Society  ;  and  the  Kccessity  of  Test  Laws  for  their  Preservatiun.     Is. 

A  Letter  to  Mr.  Goulding  iipoji  the  Epistles  to  the  Seven  Churches  in  Asia, 
Popery,  and  Catholic  Einaucij)atioD»  in  Answer  to  his  Preface  to  Mr.  Huntings 
ton's  last  Sermon.     Is.  6d. 

The  CJiurclmian  Armed  against  the  Errors  of  the  Time.  By  the  Society  for 
the  Distribution  of  Tracts,  in  Defence  of  the  United  Church  of  England  and 
Ireland,  as  by  Law  e*itablished.     3  vols.     8vo.     ll.  5s.  6d. 

A  Sermon  preached  at  the  Abbey  Church  in  Bath,  at  the  Visitation  hoId«n  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Philiott,  Archdeacon,  on  Wednesday,  July  6,  lftl4.     By  the  Ke»» 


Harvey  Marriott,  Rector  oi  Claverton.     Is.  6d. 
A  Sermon  preached  in  the  Church  of  Bat 


preached  in  the  Church  of  Barton-under-Ncedwood,  m  the  County 
of  Statibrd,  on  July  7,  1814,  being  the  Day  appointed  for  a  General  Thankjigiving, 
By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Gisbornc,  M.A.     l>s. 

England's  Mercies  and  Duties ;  a  Sermon  preached  in  the  Church  of  St.  George, 
Little  Bolton,  Lancashire,  April  17,  1814.  By  the  Rev.  VV.  Thibtlewaite^  B.A, 
Minister.     Is. 

A  Candid  and  Impartial  Inquiry  into  the  present  State  ©f  the  Methodist  So»- 
cieties  in  this  Kingdom,  &:c.     By  a  Member  of  tlic  Society.     7».  6d. 

Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  Moses.  By  the  late  Sir  1).  Michaelis,  Professor 
of  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Gotlingeu.  Translated  from  the  Gerntan,  by 
the  Rev.  Alexand<?r  Smith,  V*D»  Minister  of  the  Cliapel  of  Garioch,  AberdeciH 
shire.     4  vols.     8vo.     2l.  8$. 

A  Sketch  of  the  State  of  British  India,  with  a  View  of  pointing  out  the  best 
Means  of  civilizing  its  Inhabitants,  and  diifushig  the  Knowledge  of  Christianity 
throughout  the  Eastern  World  }  being  the  Subst.  nee  of  an  Essay  on  thf  se  Subjects^ 
to  which  the  University  of  Aberdeen  adjudged  Dr.  Buchanan's  Prize.  By  the 
Kcv.  James  Bryce.     Sv^.     lOs.  6d. 

A  Dissertation  on  the  Dragon,  Beast,  and  False  Prophet  of  the  Apocalypse,  in 
-which  Number  666  is  satisfactorily  explained  i  and  nlso  a  full  Illustration  of 
Daniel's  Vision  of  the  Ram  Qnd  He-GoaL  By  John  Edward  Clarke.  8vq,. 
10s.  6d. 

Reliquiae  Sacrs :  sive  Auctorum  tcT^  jam  perditx)rum  secundi  tertiique  89<^ 
Fragine&ta,  qusi  sapertu^    Acc^duht  >:jpi^t;^9  Synodicte  ct  Canouice  Nicsna 

Qouoiii# 
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^ncUio  Ant^quif  Ki.  •  Ad  Codices  MSS.  recensutt,  notisque  illustraYit,  Mtrtinut 
josepbus  J^uth,  S.T.P.  CoUegii  S.  Magadalenc  Prste*.  .2  vols.    8vo.    ll.  t(hi 

The  Present  State  of  the  Greek  Cliurch  in  Russia :  or  a  Suniinary  of  Chrisliitt ' 
Bivinitjr-     B^   Platow,   late  Metropolitan  al  Mosddw.  '  TrantlAted  from  th^ 
Sclavoniati,  with  a  preliminary  Memoir*  &c.    Bj  Robert  Piokertoii.     98. 

A  Sermon  preached  at  the  Cathedral  Church  of  StrPauli  Lvndon^  before  Ii3| 
lloyal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent,  and  both  Houses  df  Parliament,  on  Thtirsdky* 
-July  7)  18t4*  hein^  the  Day  appointed  for  a  General  Thaukslpving.     Bj  George 
Henry  .Li|w,  D.D.  F.RiS.  Lord  Bishop  of  Chester.    9s.  6di 

An  Historical  View  of  the  Stale  of  tlie  Protestant  Dissenters  in  England*  iasA 
«f  the. Progress  of  Free  Inquiry  and  Religious  Liberty,  from  the  Re? olution  to 
the  Accession  of  Queen  Anne.     By  Joshua  Toulmin,  D.D*     ISs.  '' 

Rural  Discourses.  By  William  Clayton,  of  Saffron  Waldeit.  S  Yols.  ISao* 
4«.  . 

A  Practical  View  of  Christian  Education*  in  its  early  Stages.    12mo.     5si 

Sermons  on  the  Duties  of  Maii|  and  on  other  Subjects.     By  the  Rev.  Robert' 
Stevens,  one  of  the  Preachers  at  the  Asylum  and  Magdalen,  and  Lectarer  of  Si* 
Margaret's,  Westminster.    8to.     12s. 

.  A  Sermon  preached  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of  St.  Peter,  York,  before  the 
Hon.  Sir  John  Bayley,  Knight,  out  of  the  Jilstices  of  ihe  Court  of  Kiiig^s  Bench» 
mnd  Mr.  Sergeant  Marshall^  Judges  of  Assize,  July  24e,  181-1.  By  the  Rev. 
Francis  Wrangham,  M.A.  F.R.S.  of  Trinity  ColI«ge,  Ciimbridge. 

A  Comparative  View  of  the  Churches  of  England  and  Home.  Bjr  Herbert 
Marsht  D.D.  F.R.S.  Margaret  Professor  of  Divinity  in  tho  University  of  C&m^ 
bridge.    7s.  6d. 

A  Sermon  preached  at  the  Primary  Visitation  of  thfe  Right  Rev^  William,  I/ird 
Bbhop  of  London,  holdcu  at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  on  Tuesday,  July  \9,  1814k 
By  the  Rev.  William  Parker,  MA.  Rector  of  St.  Ethelburga,  Londou.     Is.  6d. ' 

A  Sermon  preached  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Durham,  on  Sunday^  the  7th. 
6f  Augbst.  before  the  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Baileyi  and  Mr.  Serjeant  IVIarshallf 
Judffes  of  Assize.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Le  Mesurier,  B«D.^  Rector  of  Haug^ton* 
le-Skeme.    li.  .  <         •  ' 
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Letters  addressed  to  his  Royal  Highness  the  l)uke  of  ICent,'  oii  t!onstimptlon  ) 
containing  Remarks  on  the  Eincacy  of  equable  and  arliiiciaL  Temperature  m,  tho 
Treatment  of  that  Disease.     By  Thomas  .Sutton,  M.D.     ^s.  6d. 

Experiments  and  Observations  on  the  Atomic  Theory,  and  Electrical  Pheno- 
mena. By  William  Higgins,  Esq.  F.R<S.  &  M.R.LA.  Professor  of  Chemistry  to 
the  Dublin  Society4     8vo.     6s. 

Facts  and  Obsrrvations,  dedticed  from  long  and  extensive.I^racilce  on  variouf 
Affections  of  the  Liver,  and  such  Derangements  of  the  Organ  as  influence  tbe 
Biliary  Secretion,  with  an  appropriate  and  successful  Treatment,  the  whple  il^ 
lustrated  and  confirmed  by  an  extensive  Number  of  Cases*  By  John  JFaithhorn^ 
4ormeily  Sargeon  in  the  East  India  Company's  Service.     St* 

LAW. 

A  Treatise  on  Copyholds.     S  vols.     8vo.    18s. 
-  The  Trial  of  RJchH^d  Gumey,jnn.  Esq.  a  Student  of  thd  Hon.  Sdcietjr  of  the 
Inner  Temple,  on  the  Prosecutioli  df  Robert  Gififordi:  Esq.  Barrister  at  Law< 

HI8T0HV. 

Sketches  on  a  Tour  tlirough  Norway  and  Sweden  to  Copenhagen ;  intei^persed 
with  historical  and  other  Anecdotes  of  public  and  private  CUatiicters ;  an  Apf^n* 
^ix  relative  tp  tbe  present  political  State  of  Norway  j  to  which  is  added^  a  Cl>py 
•f  the  new  Constitation.    By  Jens  Wolff,  Esq.     4to. 

A  Narrative  of  the  late  iCevolution  in  Holland.    By  G.  W.  Chad.  8vo.  9s.  6d. 

•  A  System  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Geography.  By  James  Vlay fair,  D.D.  Priu^ 
cipal  of  the  united  Colleges  in  St.  Andrew's,  and  Historiographer  to  the  Prince 
Regent.    6  vols.    4to.    121. 12s. 

•  Joarnal  of  a  Voyage  in  1811  and  181S  to  Madras  and  China,  returning  by  tbe 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  St.  Helena,  in  the  H.  C.  S.  the  Hope,  Captaiil  James 
FtadergraM/'  By  James  Waihtm.     4to.  31.  ds. 

Tr»vela  into  various  Parts  of  Eqrope,  Asi%  and  Airic%  By  Edward  Dantef 
Clarke,  L.L.P.  kc.  Vol.  III.    4to;    41. 14»<  6d. 


Tnrels  ifi  the  ^PyKxiees*  containing  a  Description  of  the  ^tncifiat  Snratattt,. 
IPiiMtea.'  an4  Vallie«r    Tran»Uitfd  froip  the  French  of  M.  Rainand.'    My  ¥.  Gokk 

t  -di/Ctterii  on  India.     By  I^faria  Graham.    $vo,    14s. 

An  Accotint  of  ft  Voifsge  to  AbvsMnia,  and  Travels  in  the  Interior  of'fhe 
4ui>untTy,  executed  under  Orders  of  the  British  Governnient,  in  tbe  Yeart  J 809 
jfmdiBlO     By  Henry  Salt,  Esq.  F.K.S,    4to.    51  ha. 

Tracts  Historical  and  Statistical  on  India,  tvith  Joamals  of  serenal  Tonrs 
through  various  Parts  of  the  Feainsiila ;  aim  an  Account  of.  Sumatra,  fa  »  Seriea 
jK  Letters.    By  "Benjamin  Heyne,  MiD.  F.L.S.&C.    4to.     this, 
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Art.  .1.  Sermons  an  important  Subjects ;  to  which  is  added^ 
a  Charge  delivered  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of  Meath. 
By  T.  L.  O'Beirne,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of  Meath.  515 
pp.      10s.  6d.     Riviogtons.     18  IS. 

The  atniiber  of  sermons,  Mingle  and  collected,  published  in 
llie  English  language^  and  chiefly  by  the  clei^  of  our  own 
church,  is  immense ;  and  they  stand  eminently  distinguished  for 
ooiuid  learning,  acute  criticism,  profound  research,  and  able 
su'gitaient.  &it  in  elegance,  and  in  ornament ;  in  the  tinsel 
shew  of  fine  writing,  and  in  the  warm  glow  of  impassioned 
eloquence,  the  clet|;y  of  England  must  yield  to  those  of  other 
countries,  certainly  to  thos^  pf  France,  at  least  in  her  better 
days :  but  in  all  die  solid  acquirements  of  sound  and  sober 
tlKol<^  tbey  will  certainly  stand  pre-eminent,  and  their  worka 
declare  it.  There  is  scarcely  a  subject  in  the  wide  field  of 
theological  research,  and  scarcely  a  question  of  curious  or  im- 
poitant  Scripture  criticism  u^ich  we  may  not  find  ably  discussed^ 

.  and  either  partly  or  completely  elucidated  in  that  vast  collection 
of  fermons  with  which  our  language  abounds.  Yet  sermons  are 
ancei^vely  appearing  every  year,  single  and  in  volumes,  oc*^ 
•easional  and  general,  though  they  can^  in  most  cases,  contaia 
iiothing  at  o»ce  new  and  important.  They  must,  how^ver^  be 
partially  read  or  they  would  not  conljnue  to  be  pubhshed ;  and 
it  is  gratifying  to  think  that  the  public-  taste  gives  such  en- 
couragement to  this  species  of  writing.  Several  advantiqjes 
isasult  from  it.  It  has  a  ^natural  t^dency  to  urgQ  the  clergy  to 
-more  than  ordinary  care  in  composing  their  discourses,  because 
.their  hearers  are  rendered,  by  this  sort  of  reading,  pretty  com- 
petent judges  of  what  a  sermon  should  be ;  and  it  thereby  excites 
a  laudable  ambition  to  acquire  professional  excellence.    Abso- 

\  Jiiite  jnovelty  no  wise  man  will,  at  this  time  of  day  expect^  either- 
fi-om  the  polpii:  or  the  preset  New  arrangements  of  old  matter 
diere  may  be  of  considerable  importance^  with  some  nevel^  of 
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style  and  manner,  and  v.'itli  some  influence  of  name  and  autborily, 
so  as  to  suit  the  temper  of  tiie  times,    so  as  to  interest  ttie 
feelings  of  the  public,  and  to  attract  new  atteiition  to  subject* 
which  would  remain  utteily  negU^ctecliu  the  forgott<^- volumes 
of /ormer  days.     Many  of , the  ^rnKiiyj  whicj)  hiSverf-iyieeq^^ub- 
lisbed,  botli  singly  and  in  volumes,  of  late  years   especially, 
have  attained  little  celebrity,  and  have  probably  not  merited  much 
more  than  they  bave  attained :  l)Ut  tfie^'-are  not^  6n  that  account^ 
useless.  They  have  attained  a  certain  circulation  among  the  friends, 
the  followers,  and  the  acquaintances  of  the  author,  from  transient 
feelings  and  local  influetice ;  and  iti  that  circle  they  have  doubtless 
done  good  ^  they  have  been  read  with  profit  by  many,  who  but 
f<]^:tbis  new  call  upon  their  attention,  would  probably  have 
troubled  themselves  very  little  with  any  sacred  f$ubject. 
f  ■  .It  sometimes  happens  that  sermons  of  very  meagre  merit  ob<* 
tam  a  temporary  reputation  and  extensive  sale  by  arc  or  accident, 
while  sermons  of  the  most  solid  e.scellence  fall,  as  it  were,  dead- 
^bofn  from  the  press,  and  are  kiiown  only  to  a  few  curioie  an 
:8olitary  students.     Such  cases  every  clerical  scholar  must  have 
•known.     The  first  reputation  and  sale  of  serinons  furnish  n 
abBplute  criterion  of  their  merit;     But  we  are  not  so  iiastidioui 
>is  to  require  that  every  sermon,  or  volume  of  sermons  \i*hich  an 
Author  may  be  induced  by  his  friends,  or  may  think  ^oper  o 
himself  to  publish,  should  possess  distinguished  m^nt;  or  ii 
point  of  learning  should  rival  Bishop  Bull,  or  in  argument  am 
'Stile  should  equal  Bishop  Sherlock.     A  man  may  be  an  abl 
divine  and  a  useful  writer,  though  he  be  far  inferior  in 
'.and  acquirements  to  meii  who  would  dtand  distinguished 
.the  greatest  of  every  age. 

A  Stronger  example  of  this  sort  of  wrUing  cannot  be  adduced^^ 
than  the  volume  tiow  before  us.     It  is  sent  into  the  .world  with — 
•  out. preface  or  advertisement,  with  the  purpose,  ^e  are  per-^ 
.suaijed,  of  doing  good,  and  we  trust  this  purpose  will  be  at**— 
.tajned.    The  Bishop  of  Mieirtb  Appears  to  w;  a  man  of  com— ^ 
petent  professional  knowledge,  serious  and  sincei^  ^  in  his  proi^ 
fession,  and  anxious  to  promote  the  influence  of  true  religioift 
.acc*ording  to  the  sober  system  sanctioned  by  the  Church,  in  wUck 
.4ie  holds*  an  office  of  high  rank  and  authority.     He  displmys  a 
considerable  portion  of  that  liveliness  of  expression,  and  of  tkat 
..warmth. of  feeling  which  so  remarkably  distinguish  his  CDimtrj* 
.men.     His  style,  though  not  always  correct,  nor  always  k:haste, 
'is  generally  nervous,  and  Mould  be  more  impressive>  did  it  ap^ 
pear  less  laboured.     We  have  heard,. and  can  easily  believe, 
that  the  Bishop  of  Meath  is  a  po\^erful  and  impressive  preacher, 
JBut  it  is  one  thii^  to  hear  a  sermon,  and  another- to  read  it 
coolly  u^  the  clo$^t»'  The  time^  thepiace^  the  person^  the  Toice^ 
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the  maDiier^  a  variety  of  accidents  concur  to  affect  and  interest 
lis  in  the  delivery ^  which  are'  totally  renioved  l^id  lost  in  the 
solitary  perusal.     These  sermons^  however^  may  be  read  with 
advantage,  and  we  shall  be  happy  to  hear  that  they  attain  a  ge- 
neral circulation.     If  they  are  not  of  disthiguished  excellence 
they  are  all  of  a  useful  tendency.     1'hey  are  much  longer  than 
sermons  usually  are  in  this  country.     This  too  we  believe  is  an 
Irish  custom,  which  we  do  ndt  blame,  but  dare  not  imitate,  as 
.our  national  taste  wotlld,  we  fear,  be  unable  to  endure  it. 

There  are  twelve  sermons  in  the  volume.     The  first  from  St. 
Xaike  ii.   12.  is  a  .Christmas   sermon..  The  humble  circum* 
stances  of  the  Saviour's  birth  are  described  in  a  style  of  imagery^ 
find  with  a  portion  of  sceiiical  representation,  which  are  cer- 
tainly striking,  although  to  this  sort  of  composition  we,  in  this 
country,  are  little  accustomed.     The  practical  and  consolatory 
vesults  of  thb  remarkable  humiliation  of  the  Soil  of  God  partly 
appear  in  the  previous  description,  without  being  expressly  en- 
forced.    In  order  to  answer  ^he  cavils  of  infidelity^  and  to  com- 
bat the  scorn  of  carnal  wisdom,  the  bishop  introduces,  without 
^Duch  regard  to  linity,  various  topics,  whicli  might  more  properly 
9nd  with  better  effect  have  formed  the  subject  of  another,  dis- 
course*    He  enquires  into  the  nature,  importance,  and  necessity 
"^f  an  atonement  for  sin ;  he  illustrates  his  enquiry^  and  enforce 
lis  argument  by  a  reference  to  the  Mosaic  institutions.     In 
"trembling  dependence  on  the  sacred  records  of  revelation  he 
exhibits  the  heavenly  victim  as  a  man  different  from  other  mea 
^nly  in  the  spotless  perfection  of  his  nature,  in  that  he  was 
'^^  holy,  harmless,  undefiled^  separate  from  sinners,"     This  re- 
^tion  of  a  common  nature  gives  confidence  |o  the  race  which 
lie  came  to  save.     The  bishop  further  contends,  on  the  same 
scriptural  grounds,  that  a  creature  could  not  make  the  requisite 
atonement,  and  exhibits  the  amazing  mystery  of  God  made  man^ 
and  the  amazing  interest  which  this  astonishing  condescension  is 
calculated  to  excite,  contrasted  with  tiie  darkness,  severity,  and 
comparative  imperfection  of  the  Jewish  law.     There  is  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  striking  imagery  in  this  part  of  the  dis- 
course, which   would   probably  produce  a  powerful  effect  in 
delivery,  but  it  combines  too  much  for  the  subject  and  the  oc- 
casion.    It  carries  us  from  Bethlethem  to  Calvary,  not  in  re- 
ference merely,  but  in  detail,  to  the  previous  scenes ;  to  the 
actual  crucifixion ;  to  the  sepulchre ;  to  the  resurrection ;  to  the 
ascension  and  intercession  in- heaven.     AU  this  is  well,  but  otit 
of  place,  and  interrupts  rather  awkwardly  the  subject  of  dis- 
course, to  which,  however  the  bishop  returns ;  and  he  at  length 
displays,  with  sufiScient  propriety,  the  important  lessons  which 
the  obscurity  and  meanness  of  the  Redeemer'l  birth  afford  to 
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all  his  faithful  followers  of  evei^  rank  and  degree ;  to  the  higb 

.  and  the  tow,  to  the  ricli  and  the  poor. 

The  second  serinbn  from  St.  John  xix.  50.  is  for  GbodFrtday. 
Tlie  bishop,  after  shortly  ^xpl^fivng  the  oc<:a8itfn  and  import  of 
the  text,  is  naturaDy  led  by  the  words,  It  t>  Jintshfd,  to  tiiake  a 
rapid  reference  to  the  comi&^hc^ment  and  the  pro<^es.s  of  the 

.  mighty  scheme  of  which  the  scetse  tbmmemorated  oh  Good  Friday;^ 
and  recorded  in  the  text  was  the  cttasummation.  He  then  goes  ob 
to  describe  the  various  scenes  of  our  Saviour^s  passion.  H^ 
exhibits  thede  as  it  were  in  pictures  to  his  a\idience.  He  pa- 
raphrases the  simple  and  interesting  details  of  the  Evangelists, 

,  dwells  occasionally  on  the  anguish  and  agony  of  the  suffering 
Redeemer,  and  details  the  motives^nd  passions  of  his  perse* 
tutors,  particularly  of  the  traitor  jud^.  The  tisrative  of  the 
^Evangelists  is  inimitable  in  simplicity  and  interest.  To  fill  nj^ 
the  outline  which  they  bav6  given,  to  supply  tlie  comments 
Mrhich  they  have  omitted,  lind  to  preserve  ihk  inters  which 
their  very  sin^ltcity  and  reserve  tend  to  excite  and  to  increase, 
are  tasks  of  extreme  difficulty,  requiring  a  knotvledge  of  the 
human  heart,  a  force  of  iula^inatioti,  a  purity  of  taste,  and  a 
devotion  of  mind  of  very  rare  occurrence.  He  w31  generally 
produce  the  most  powerful  effect,  as  he  will  always  display  th^ 
purest  taste,  who  shall  adhere  most  strictly  to  the  original  narra^ 
tive,  who  shall  avoid  those  details  of  motives,  and  those  comments 
on  actions  and  consequences  which  that  narrative  leaves  to  the 
imagihation  of  the  reader,  and  who  shall  preserve  as  much  a» 
possible,  the  venerated  language  to  which  the  ear  of  piety  is  ac- 
customed fr6m  earliest  infancy.  There  is  nothing  absolutely^ 
wrong  or  erf oneous  in  this  sermon^  and  it  niay  be  read  with  ad- 
^vatitage^  but  it  is  written  in  a  taste  which  we  cannot  tommend, 
^d  the  interest  is  greatly  weakened  by  an  imperfect  arrangement^ 
ifnd  by  a  multiplicity  of  words  and  comments  which  may  be 
sound,  but  which  are  neither  necessary  nor  in  order.  Th* 
practical  appli<;ation  is  short  and  pious.     Part  of  it  we  quote; 

**  How.  Ihr  tife  signs  tif  these  our  times,  or  the  circumstances 
of  the  days  for  wlitch  we  have  been  reserved,  may  be  oalculatedi 
to  awidcdH  out  i^Ms  for  a  Bimikir  fiite  (the  prof^esied  destmctiott 
of  Jeirttslrfem  he  meaas)  hahging  ov^r  th^  reahns^  k  an  aw^ 
consideraiioii.  But  however  ibis  mi^  bot  we,  too,  are  exhorted  by 
our  Redeemer  .not  merely  to  CiMnpassiOBate  hisi  sufferings,  but  ta 
ejctend  out  compafislon  to  ourselves^  whose  sins  have  been  the 
cause  of  bis  sufferings.  Not  to  weep  ifor  bkn,  who  is  now  seated 
in  gloiy,  but  for  ourselves  and  our  children,  that  the  dreadful 
judgments  may  be  averted,  which,  in  some  form  or  other,  hang 
over  every  impeni^nt  sinner^  and  must  fall  on  hinx  either  here  or 
hereafter.         -  . 
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^  It  was  to  le$d  you  to  this  coiichision»  th^  I  have  entered  into 
the  detail  of  our  Saviour's  pasaioUf  and  not  to  awaken  a  sterile  and 
unprofitable  sorrow,  that  might  axcite  your  sjrmpatbyi,  whilst  you 
overlooked  what  he»  in  whoso  afflictions  you  S]^pathised9  chiefly 
reqaires  of  you.  '  A  more  affecting  narrative  the  history  of  human 
sufferings  has  not  to  produce ;  and  how  must  his  heart  be  wrung, 
who  can  $ay,  as  every  sinner  can  say,  while  his  feelings  are  har- 
rowed at  such  a  succession  of  insults  and  cruelties  inflicted  on  Inno* 
cence ;  '  All  this  my  Saviour  voluntarily  endured  for  me.  For 
me  he  was  betrayed,  buffeted,  Spit  upon,  crowned  with  thorns, 
scourged,  crudfied.*  But,  as  I  have  said,  we  have  his  own  com* 
mand  not  so  much  to  weep  for  him,  as  for  ourselves.  The  nar* 
rative  of  his  sufferings  has  been  transmitted  io  after  ages  by  the 
inspired  penmen  not  so  much  with  a  view  to  affect,  which  would 
be  a  -main  object  with  a  worldly  historian,  as  to  instruct  them ; 
^nd  if  our  pure  and  reformed  Church  has  incorporated  that  nar- 
rative inl^  the  service  of  this  day,  it  is  in  the  design,  that  Ministers 
and  people  miriit  seek  their  mutual  edification  in  contemplating 
the  sonrows  and  sufferings  of  him,  who  bare  our  iniquities,  and  btf 
tshose  stripes  q^  are  neaied* 

**  Let  this,  then,  be  the  result  of  all  you  have  heard;  and  while 
j^ou  employ  the  interval  from  this  day  to  that  which  is  set  apart 
for  the  commemoration  of  his  triumphant  resurrection  from  the 
^ave,  in  prqiaring  to  approach  the  Holy  Table,  and  to  partake 
in  the  institution  particularly  appointed  by  himself  *  to  shew 
forth  his  death  unto  kis  second  o(»ning ;'  let  it  be  your  chief  care 
earnestly  Io  beseech  af  God  so  give  you  a  due  sense  of  *  the 
faeinousness  of  sin,  for  which  his  beloved  Son  was  contented  tp 
he  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  wicked  oven,  and  to  suffer  death  upon 
the  cross;'  so  that  touched  with  eompunction  for  your  past  of- 
legces,  and  grateful  for  the  door  of  mercy  that  is  opened  ^o  you 
^  your  ^edeemer^  you  may  henceforth  devote  yourselves  more 
earnestly  and  faithfully  to  the  servi<;^  of  your  God,  and  to  the  love  > 

The  third  sermon  from  1  Cor.  xv.  1£.  b  for  Easter-day.  It 
fumislies  a  very  accurate  and  complete  view  of  the  Redeemier's 
Resurrection ;  dP  St.  Paul's  reasonit^  on  this  awful  sut;gec(>  as  it 
Respects  eild  proves  our  own ;  and  of  the  analogies  by  which  he 
nids  his  reasoning,,  and  of  the  hopes  which  it  is  calculated  jto  in* 
spire.  The  practical  application  of  the  whole  is  forcible  and 
good. 

Tbe  fourth  and  fifth  sermons  from  St  Mark  xvi»  iS<  are  ''  On 
the  Christian  Religion.^  Tbey  contain  a  concise  v^  of  tbe 
general  -proofs  by  which  the  truth  ot  Christianity  is  estabiiMhedj 
and  chidiy  respect  the  character  of  its  divine  Author^  the  nature 
md  im'portence  of  his  doctrines,  the  intention  and  tendency 
of  his  institutions^  the  success  wirti  wfaidt,  under  every  human 
dieadvantage,  bis  ^religion  was  pubiidied  through  the  world^  and 
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the  effects  which  its  publication  pi-odaced  on  society  and  on  the 
inprals  of  mankind.  Nothing  new  can  justly  be  expected  on 
tbiv  subiect.  As, a  summary  (and  they  profess  to  furnish  no 
more)  th^y  aye  good  as  far  as  they  go,  and  may  be  useful  to 
thpse  who  have  neither  time  nor  inclination  for  more  extensive 
rending ;  they  may  even  suggest  matter  of  reflection  to  those 
who  huve,  by  urging  them  to  further  enquiry  on  those  topics 
^hichare  here  only  shortly  sketched.  The  fifth  sermon  is  not 
jequal  to  the  fourth.  There  are  in  it  marks  of  haste  and  iu- 
•fltanoes  of  confusion.  The  allusions  to  Fiance,  and  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  our  own  times  may  be  very  proper,  but  they  seem 
out  of  place,  and  to  have  been  pressed  with  some  degree  of  violence 
iQto  the  service,  and  not  quite  appropriate  to  so  very  general  a 
a  summary  of  the  evidences  of  Christianity  as  (hat  before  us. 

The  sixth  and  seventh  sermons  from  1  Cor-  ii.  11.  for  Whit- 
sunday, treat  of  the  person,  office,  and  operations  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  We  have  considered  this  subject,  and  all  the  questions 
connected  with  it,  at  such  length  in  burr^iew  of  Mr^  Nolan,  that 
^e  can  neither  afford  room  nor  time  to  resuiiGie  the  discussion 
again;  nor  is  it  necessary.  The  ^subject  is  generally  treated  i 
a  correct  and  scriptural  uVanne^.  The  truth  is  stated  with  force 
and  maintained  at  once  with. sobriety  and  zeaL  The  errors  o 
enthusiasts  and  fanatics,  and  the  delusions  of  thpir  leaders,  by 
^faich  the  doctrines  in  question  have  been  often  rendered  the 
objects  of  ridicule,  and  the  means  of  imposture  are  properl 
exposed  to  public  reprobation.  The  influence  of  the  Hoi 
Spirit  is  essential  in  the  Christian  life ;  but  the  doctrine  is 
caliarly  liable  to  abuse,  and  as  no  delusions  can  be  more  dan- 
jgerotis^  it  well  becomes  a  'Christian  Bishop  to  protest  against 
them,  while  he  solemnly  maintains  and  guards  the  truth  which 
they  degrade  and  pollute. 

The  eighth  sermon  from  Psalm  Ixxiii.  16, 17,  ^vas  preached  at 
the  Asylum  Chapel,  Dublin,  in  1804.  it  has  for  its  title 
f^  The  Ways  of  God  to  be  vindicated  only  by  the  Word  of  God.'' 
This  IS  9n  excellent  sermon,  and  in  a  style  of  eloquence  which 
carries  us  with  satisfaction  from  the  commencement  to  the 
close*  The  reference  to  France,  to  the  Imperial.. jdesipotism. 
ihe^i  established,  to  the  general  circumstances  of  pur  own  country 
and  particulaily  to  the  afllicting  state  and  recent  rebellion  of 
Ireland,  are  here  perfectly  natural  and  appropripite.  These 
'  were  facts  which  could  scarcely  escape  uotice.in  an  enquiry, 
into  the  ways  of  God,  and  in  searching  into  bis  sanctuary  for  an- 
aoswer  to  the  questions  why  the  wicked  are  so  often  prosperous,' 
and  the  virtuous  miserable  or  unfortunate  in  the  world  f  Th^ 
circumstances  and  the  dangers  of  our  situation  as  a  natioq  anfl 
as  individuals  the  Bishop  forcibly  describes,  afid  then  appli^^ 
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ihe  proper,  remedy  by  a  boM  reproof  of  vice,  whhout  regard  to 
rank  t>r  riches  or  influence,  ahd  by  a  iirm  and  fervent  caU  to 
reformation  of  manners.  ::  .       •■ 

*'  I  have  already  said  it,  luy  brethren ;  to  the  wLse,  accoiding 
to  this  worldy  and  to  all  who  cherish  t^^^t  acaur$aiihm§9mongat:us; 
that  spirit  of  practical  infidelity,  retaining  a.  form  of  Chnatianhy^ 
wliiJe  in  the  wonders.  pf(3.od*p  provideniCP  it  lookjitei  every  thhig 
but  God,  I  shall  appec^  as  if  in  all  these  referencesito^bia  hoiy  Wor^ 
this  display,  of  his  ways^  J  sj^akparaffles.  ,1  shall 'J^pear  to  them 
as  Lot  appeared  to  h^ ,spf^fini(im»y  .i^hen  he  wacried.  them  af;'the 
judgments  ^f  God  ^aiust,^;the  (^i^f^l  inhabitants  among*  whom 
they  dwell,  and  urged  tiifm^l^o.:com«;  aut.JromMhenu  Th^will 
say  /  mqck  themf  and  thc^  |fi^ili:repfi|F.4ne^;.mith<nio(:keryJ  JButito 
tbe  thiaki«i^\Chrisdanrmta.yp)t«tmy  beloyed  .bi»thi3^^  wbo  feM 
something  more. of  yoiir'ReUgiQn.  than  a  'Seolimenitofmere  habit^ 
a  decency  of  shew  and  profession  which  the  spirit  of  the  world 
thitvkjB  it!  ckni  reconcile  Vith  an*  open  and  uiidisgUfeed  violatiodi  pf 
all  that  tUsB  prqfessioti  vilaHy  requires,  I  wodM  b^rio^isly  put  iU  t^ 
eoif^lt  your. oii«n. experience,  and  say  what  Appearances  you>  cm 
discover  -toirwarraoit  amy  «peU4grounded  hopie^  -that  the  intantions 
of  our  God,  either  in  the  cfdamities  whioh  this  mlion  has  s«ffered^» 
or  with  which  it.m^y.yetbe  qien^d,  have  Imtn  understood  of 
fulfilled?  I  To  what  reformatipn  of  n^n](;^^rs<JiaYfi.'they  been  eft 
fectual  ?,  .Or  where  will  you  Ipok  fo^  any  indic^^iops  ()f  that  ff^iurn 
to  God,  and  seeking  A{j:^^<?,|ji|rliich  his  patiei^c^;^^  forbearance  ^e* 
signed  them  to  produce ?       ,,?  ,..«..•   i  •    .  •    j 

'  *•  yflM  you  look  for  them  amopg'thos'e  whose  dissipation  keeps 
pace  with  the  public  calamities?,  who  are  strewingj  flowers  and 
roses  over  paths  that  ma{^  lead  to  destrubtion  arid  death  ?  .Who, 
instead  of  the  indulgeiic^s  14hd  (enjoyments  that  are  allowed  to  their 
station  and  fortunes,  tvhile  Hinder  the  controul  of  .soberness,  mo- 
deration,' and  decorum,  are  led  away  by  an  imextinguishable  love 
of  pleasure,  and  insatiate  appetite  for  dissipation  and  extri^aganc^^, 
•that  devours  tlie  patrimony  of  the  family,  the  state,  and  the! poof; 
that  is  oflen  fed  at  the  expence  of  generous  friends  or  industrious 
tradesmen ;  and  which,  culpable  at  all  times,  and  unpardonable^ 
assumes  a  deeper  dye  of  guilt  and  crimindity  from  the  circum" 
stances  of  this  our  day  ? 

'^  Will  you  look  for  them  in  that  open  contempt  and  violation 
of  the  Sabbath,  witi)  all  its  ordinances  and  observances,  that  forms 
our  disgraceful  characteristic  in  the  eyes  of  the  resi  of  the  United 
Kingdom-— the  reproach  and  the  curse  of  our  land  ?  Go  to  the  Sun- 
day rout,  and  the  Sunday  card-table ;  see  wheire,  outraging  all 
the  laws  and  customs  of  our  religious  forefathei's,  they,  who  are 
most  interested  in  preserving  these  laws  and  customs  in  force,  set 
the  example  of  irreligion,  and  read  the  regular  lesson  of  practical 
infidelity  to  the  attending  .domestics,  by  whom  it  is  sedulously  dis«> 
^seminated  through  ^very  subordiuate  circle* 

'*  Visit 
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f,]^*  Visit  tho60 ^disgraceful  recqptades  of  the  idle  and  the  pnyf- 
^gajl|e»  wher«  the  legislature,  sacrificiiig  paorals  to  finance,  and 
the  magistrates  abandDning  their  duty,  and  betraying  their  trust, 
countenance  and  encourage  the  excesses^  to  which  the  leisure  of 
^  day  (a  leisure  stipulated  for  far  other  purposes  by  the  gra* 
Ctom  Author  of  our  Being)  exposes  our  manufacturing  and  labour- 
ingi  classes. 

^  Go  to  •  9f^r  Churches ;  take  a  view  of  those  seats,  into  which 
if  ft  'irtranger  to  our  manneirs  and  customs  were  to  enter  on  the 
Sabbath  day,  be  'would  be  lad  to  conclude,  that  our  religion  was 
dMpififDed  only  for  our  women,  and  that  to  tliem  was  left  the 
driid^ry  of  attending  the  pubMc  worship,  as  the  drudge^  of 
kboor  is  left  to  them  in  other  clhsies ;  while  our  illustrtoils  se* 
Bator^  the  sages  of  our  law,  oar  grave  magistrates,  and  atl  llie 
MiisrdescripitiohB  of  our  men,  were  emplojred  in  more  apprc^iaite 
CttrtM,  and  more  important  occupatioiis.*'    P.  888. 

' .  '*p[ie  ninth  sermon  from  Epbes*  vji.  4,  '^  On  the  baneful  Effects 
c^  a  ncglect«4j .  oi*  erroneous  Education^'*  was  preached  at  the 
0iapel  of  the  Magdalen  Hos^pital,  in  London,  before  the  Pre* 
aid^Htj  &c.  of  thm  charity,  in  IdO?'*  and  published  in  that  year. 
^,th^efore  doex  not  properly  conne  under  our  cognizance. 
Weahall  only  «bj^  that  it  is,  on  the  whole,  an  exceUent  dis- 
douwe,  aiod  that  vie  dincerely  tuish  it  may  meet  with  the  atten- 
tioii  Ivfaich  it  merits.  '■-  The  Bishop  reproves  the  vices  of  tfa^ 
pt^  and  the  foUies  of  the  fashioitable  with  a  boldness  J[>ecoiii- 
ing  I^is  character ;  but  in  one  or  two  instances  with  a  coarseness 
tt£icfa  we  could  wish  somewhat  softened, 

T|i^  tenth  sermon,  from  Psalm  ai*  10,  11,  bears  for  its 
jfffle  ^'  The  Wisdom  and  ihe  Justice  of  ascribing  to  the  Hand  of 
God  every  Event  o^f  great  Moment  aiKl  Utility  to  Mankind/' 
ai^d  was  preached  on  the  day  of  General  Thanksgiving  for  the 
victory  of  Trafalgar.  Tlie  doctrine  of  providential  agency  is 
>^iy  [properly  stated  and  enforced.  The  circumstances  of  tbe 
oatioii  at  tbe  time  are  referred  to,  as  they  called  for  gratitude, 
«ad;es  they  tended  to  excite  alarm  ;  and  the  Bishop  very  fer- 
vently enforces  the  duty  of  repentance  and  refoniiationj  as  well 
on  account  of  the  mercies  with  which  we  had  been  blessed,  as 
ttto  account  of  the  generally  threatening  aspect  of  the  period 
>Rrbich  might  render  those  blessings  eventually  nugatory.  Wbat 
lie  $ay&  of  the  iirustrious  and  lamented  commander  must,  wq 
'i^re  persuaded,  have  had  a  powerful  effect  on  those  %sho  heard 
Ihim.  But  it  is  not  alv\a}s  wise,  nor  is  it  always  consistent  with 
good  sense  or  with  good  taste  to  dwell  too  long  upon  the  private 
characters  of  these  instruments  for  good  in  the  hands  of  Pro* 
vidence,  or  to  exhibit  them  from  the  pulpit  as  models  of  moral 
mi  religious  imitatioiw    The  greatest  men  U)o  oftfu  have  their 
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^ofs,  «im1  those  blots  too.  generally  known.  It  is  still  more 
objectionable  to  follow  them  beyond  the  ^ve^  and  to  fix 
"^eir  place  in  the  mansions  of  the  blessed.  Evei^  good  purpose 
^hich  a  preacher  can  have  in  view  may  be  attained  by  more  ge- 
neral views,  and  by  allusions  less  peremptory,  which  will  secure 
him  from  the  suspicion  of  flattetyi  and  from  the  presumption  of 
usurping  the  prerogative  of  God.  Horrible  it  is  in  a  frail 
mortal^  armed  with  no  authority  but  that  of  fanaticism^  to 
doom  his  fellow  creature,  how  vicious  soever  we  may  est^^rai 
him,  to  perdition.  Though  less  revolting,  it  is  no  less  pre« 
sumptuous  and  dangerous^  peremptorily  to  fix  even  a  hero^  and 
that  hero  fallen  in  the  arms  of  victory  and  in  the  cause  of  his 
country,  in  heaven;  presumptuous,  because  judgment  belongs 
not  to  us ;  dangerous,  because  if  such  a  hero  have  frailties  or 
vices^  which  are  too  glaring  to  be  concealed  from  public  notice, 
the  preacher  will  instantly  be  considered  as  giving  his  sanction 
to  them,  or  as  considering  them  as  wholly  indifferent. 

The  eleventh  seimon  from  St.  Matth.  xi.  5,  ''  The  Gospe! 

preached  to  the  Poor,"  was  preached  before  the  Society  for 

Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  and  was  of  course  publislied 

at  that  time.     It  comes  not,  therefore,  imder  our  cognizance. 

A  note  subjoined  to  it  we  recollect,  produced  much  angry  and 

«Ltimed  controversy  ;  but  as  the  obnoxious  note  has  been,  for 

^me  reason  or  another,  withdrawn,  the  general  sentiments  of 

tbe  8«rmon  are  not  of  a  sort  to  call  forth  any  opposition. 

The  twelfth  and  la3t  sermon  from  Jer.  xii.  15,  *^  On  the 
Oonapassion  of  God/'  was  **  preached  at  St.  Paul's,  ^ew  York, 
^ept.  QQ,  176f);  being  the  first  Sunday  after  the  English 
dJhuYcbes  were  opened  on  General  Howe's  taking  possession  of 
^lie  town ;  and  the  day  subsequent  to  the  attempt  to  destroy 
JNr^w  York  by  fire."  It  was  publislied  •*  at  New  York  in  1766^ 
^y  particular  desire  of  the  congregation."  This  too  is  beyond 
Vbe  reach  of  our  critical  tribunal.  Affecting,  we  doubt  not,  it 
^nast  have  been  to  those  wIk)  heard  it,  and  curious  and  in* 
Iteresting  it  still  is  as  a  record  of  scenes  and  feelings  long  since 
and  forgotteq  in  more  recent  events  of  still  greater  moment 
tnd  of  nearer  interest. 

Ilie  charge  subjoined  to  these  sermons  was  delivered  at  the 
annual  visitation  of  1810,  and  is^very  way  worthy  of  the  office 
^uad  character  of  a  Christian  Bishop.     It  is  not  the  first  <Jiarge 
of  the  Bishop  of  Meath  which  we  have  read  with  satisfaction, 
*Xhe  visitations  of  the  Irish  Bishops  are,  we  believe,  m  general, 
muina).     We  have  seen  several  charges  of  the  Bishop  of  Meath, 
^^hich  prove  that  he  does  not  **  consider  them  as  amuvt^rsaries 
of  mere  form,  or  suffer  them  to  pass  oyer  in  repetitions  of  of- 
ficial questions.''    The  questions  to  which  the  Bishop  directa 
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tIiei.9ttl^ntioQ  of    bis  reivereDd  aiidicfnce  respect  the  spiritual 
ptitme  )md  moral  importance  of  th^r  sacred  office,  and  the 
ac^iremeutv  the  zeal  and  jdie  industry  which;,  are  necessary 
to  t^Q.Oue  di5lchai:ge:  of  it.  .?  P^sonal  propriety  .of  conduct  we 
iuSjtly  consider  as  a  pritpan^*  requisite  in  the  clerical  character, 
^ith   tbis  foundq^tion,  aided  hy  professional   zeal  mixed  with 
disQrejUon  and  sobriety,  ;ipuch'  may  be  done  by  a  Clergyman  in 
his .  ordinary,  intercourse  with  society — much  may  be  done  on 
som^  QCjcasions  by  a  dignified  silence — much  by  mild  reproof,  and 
much  by  reflections  appslreutly  casual.  Even  the  exercise  of  paro-^ 
chial  discipline,  of  public  reproof,  and  private  reprehension,  re- 
quire in  tbes^  days  an  eminent  degree  of  discretion.    But  though 
the  difficulty  is  considerable,  ihe  duty  is  not  to  be  neglected  noc 
performed  in  a  careless  or  imperfect  manner.     To  those  dutie»^ 
th^  Bishop  adds  that  of  private  instruction,  to  which  accidental 
circumstances  give  occasion — poverty,  youth,  age,  sickness,  do* 
mestic  calamity;  and  that  also  to  which  the  public  instkutiong 
of  the  Church  direct  our  attention,  as  con&mation  and  a. first 
communion.    To  give  such  instruction  its  full  value,  the  Bishop 
strikingly  exhibits  what  a  Clergyman  should  not  he,  and  by  a  ju^t 
contrast,  what  he  should  be,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  take  ad*, 
vantage  of  every  occurrence  and  to  give  its  full  effect  to  every 
admonition.      He  then  p^ses  to  the  public  service,   to  the 
reading  of  our  admirable  Liturgy,  and  to  the  composition  and 
delivery  of  sermons.    The  younger  Clergy  he  allows  to  make 
occasional  selections  from  the   sermons  of  others ;    but  with 
discretion  and  a  just  attention  to  the  circumstances,  the  attaiti-^ 
apaents  and  wants  of  their  audience.     On  all  he  inculcates  the 
indbpensable  ooligation  of  original  composition,  and  points  out 
the  means  by  which  a  facility  in  writing  sermons  may  be  best  at« 
tained.     He,  with  great  propriety  and  eariiestness,  warns  his 
Clergy  against  a  new  mode  and  manner  of  preaching,  against  a 
aiiserable  imitation  of  a  vicious  model,  for  as  such  we  must  al- 
ways esteem  even  Kirwan  himself.     The  following  passs^e  we 
think  excellent. 

**  An  attempt  has  been  lately  made  in  this  country  to  form  a 
Boliool  of  this  false  and  tinsel  pulpit  eloquence.  The  great  master 
of  that  school,  although  possessed  of  great  natural  powers  to  move 
the  passions,  to  amuse  the  f^ncy,  and  to  please  and  captivate  the 
ear,  yet  was  unqualified  from  the  course  of  his  early  studies  for 
filling  the  pulpit  in  the  character  of  a  Protestant  parochial  mi- 
liister.  He  was  uneducated  and  unexercised  in  that  species  of 
eloquence  that  peculiarly  belongs  to  it.  His  attempt  was  to  intro- 
duce the  declamatory,  florid,  and  highly  ornamental  style  of  the 
French  preachers,  and  their  theatrical  manner,  and  vehement 
gesticulationsi  in  the  place  of  ^that  sober,  modest,  chastened  style, 

manner 
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manner,    and  delivery,  that   distinguished  the  fathers  of  Qur 

Church ;  that  are  suited  to  the  spirit  of  our  reformed  religion ; 

less   impassioned,   but  more  lastingly  impressive;  full  of  weight 

and  gravity,  and  necessarily  adopted  by  all  who  address  the  underr 

standing,  the  reason,  and  the  conviction,  befere  they  attempt  the 

heart  and  its  affections.     His  discourses  were  like  most  French 

discourses,  pictures  of  the  age,  and  invectives  against  its  follies 

and  disorders,  more  than  vehicles  for  conveying  gospel  truths,  and 

gospel  principles,  or  than  enforcements  of  gospel  duties.     They 

f  leased, .  they  an^uscd,.  they  produced  the  momentary  effect  the 

orator  proposed  to  himself  by  playing  on  the  imagination,  and 

H^orking  on  the  feelings  cf  his  auditory ;  but  all  they  retained  of 

his  most  admired  flights  of  eloquence,  on  leaving  the  Church,  wav 

the  brilliant  expression',  the  splendid  painting,  the  bold  invective, 

the  vehement  appeal  to  the  passions,     lliese  were  the  *  thunders 

U>y  -which  he  broke  the  slumoers  cff  the  pulpit,'  (an  affected  and 

invidious  phrase  so  of^en  quoted)  and  kept  those  awake  who  pro- 

feably  would  have  slept  with  the  young  man  in  the  Acts  of  the 

*.^\postles,  •  if  St.  Paul  himself  preached  the  gospel  to  them  *. 

•  •*    This '  extraordinary  •  man,    for  such  he  doubtless  was,  had 
some  time  many  imitators  among  the  younger  clergy,  who  were 
mbitious  to  share  in  the  celebrity  he  had  acquired.     But  like  all 
xnitators,.  they  copied  all   his   faults  and  imperfections,  without 
:hat  fascination  of  genius  that,  in .  him,  covered  them  all.     Fortu- 
tely  they  vere  trained  at  the  same  time  in  our  great  seminary 
learning  preachers  of  no  ordinary  talents,  who  adhered  to  the 
lold    school,  and  filled  the  collegiate  pulpit,  and  frequently   the 
pulpits  of  the  capital,  unseduced  by  the  innovating  spirit  of  the 
<iay.     Having  amply  stored  their  minds  out  the  Scriptures,  and 
dleeply  imbibed  their  spirit,  they  borrowed  from  their  eloquence, 
£ind  as  far  as  human  talents  could,  took  it  for  their  model.     Hav* 
x-ng  thoroughly  studied  the  character  and  genius  of  our  reformed 
<3hurch,  they  adopted  the  manner  of  the  great  men  who  enlight- 
ened and  adorned  it  in  its  best  days  ;  who  being  dead  yet  speak^ 
and  by  their  sennons  instruct  the  present,  and  I  trust  in  God  will 
instruct  many  future   generations.      The  example  of  these  our 
learned  brethren  of  the  college  f ,  whom  I  need  not  name  to  you, 
und  the  respect   and  deference  with  which  the  youth  educated 
vnder  their  auspices  and  inspection  look  up  to  them,  have   not 
been  without  their  effect ;  and  very  few  of  this  new  school  remain 

"  *  **  I  have  been  informed  by  a  most  competent  judge  on  all 
subjects,  and  who  was  in  the  habit  of  following  Dean  Kirwan,  on 
reading  this  passage  to  'hinj,  that  he  observed  a  great  improvement, 
as  well  in  the  matter  of  his  sermons,  as  in  the  manner  of  his  deli- 
very, previous  to  his  much  lamented  death." 

f  <*  Among  the  most  distinguished,  were  Doctor  Graves,  and 
Dr.  Magee." 

to 
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to  vitiate  our  taste,  or  to  prefer  gratifying  the  itching  ears  oi  sucfi 
93  are  ever  hunting  after  novehy  to  the  applause,  and,  wliat  is 
t^Qch  more  desirable,  the  edification  of  those,  who,  to  use  the 
Wor^s  of  the  prophet,  ask  for  fhe  old  paths^  where  is  the  good  tt«ry, 
8Ad  are  satisfied  to  walk  therein/*     P.  493. 

'The  Bishop  next  proceeds  tb  point  out  the  peraianent  stodiVt 
which  ought  to  occup}'  the  time  and  attention  of  parish   Mi* 
iMSters,  and  the  subjects  on  which  they  should  chiefly  discourse 
to  their  people.     He  warns   them  against  allowing  any  acri* 
niony  of  controversy  to  infect  their  pulpits ;  but  he  entreats 
tfiem  never  to  lose  sight  of  the  vow  by  which  they  are  pledged 
f^  to  employ  their  utmost  endeavours,  that  there  should  be  no 
i>lace  left,  among  their  people  for  errors  of  Religion/*     He  par- 
l7€ularly  warns  them  against  the  delusions  of  enthusiasm^  both 
nvithin  and  without  the  Church,  and  against  the  self-comtnis- 
sioned  preachers  of  those  sectaries,  whose  schism  is  sanctioned 
by   clerical  enthusiasts.      He   does   uot^  however,  encourage 
pulpit  controversy  even  on  such  points,  as  it  seldom  does  good^ 
and  often  increases  the  evil  which  it  is  intended  to  cure.     When 
this  becomes  necessary^  as  he  allows  it  sometimes  will  be^  he 
recommends  it  to  be  performed  at  once  with  zeal  and  discretion^ 
and  especially  by  a  clear  detail  of  scripture  truths,  as  they  are  op* 
poaed  to  the  errors  of  delusion.     In  a  note  towards  the  dose^ 
the  Bishop  very  properly  remarks  the  danger  which*  may  arise 
to  our  establishment  from  certain  new  schemes  of  education  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  religious  instruction.     Every  novelty, -how- 
ever palpably  dangerous^  is  sure  in  this  country  of  zealous  sup* 
porters,    who   generally   ulter    the   most   violent  declamation 
sgainst  all  who  cannot  concur  in  plans  which  are  not  only  new^ 
but  of  doubtful  tendency.     The  Bishop  of  Meath  has  had  bis 
diare  of  abuse,  in  this  way,  from  men  who  at  the  saqie  time^ 
by  a  singular  absurdity,  begin  and  end  all  tlieir  virulent  ha- 
rangues  with  paramount  claims  to  liberality.     The  dstnger  of  the 
tfjHt^m  alluded  to  we  hope  is  over ;  we  would  not  insult  its  de- 
parting spirit ;  as  to  the  danger  itself  we  partly  owe  an  in^iti* 
tution  (the  National  Society),  which  we  trust  will  ultimately 
tend  to  confirm  the  foundations  both  of  Church   and  State. 
The  Bishop  finislies  his  Charge  by  a  forcible  appeal  to  the  best 
feelings  of  his  audience,  so  threatened  from  within  and  with- 
out ;  certain,  that  whatever  may  be  thie  issue,  this  is  their  duty ; 
and  that  by  the  performance  of  it^  ihey  will  at  least  deliver  their 
own  souls. 

We  have  little  more  to  add  with  respect  to  the  volume  before 
tis.  Of  the  general  style  ,we  have  already  given  our  opinion. 
We  may  find  many  awkward'  expressions,  many  vulgar  phraseSj^ 

some 
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Aome  sentences  ^6lloquial  and  undi^ifted^  and  some  M'hich 
border  on  uid*lkacy,  which  a  man  much  conversant  in  our  oW  Eo- 
gli»h*  Dimes  may  readily  employ  without  reflection,  btit  at  the 
same  time  are  not  suited  to  the  age,  which  we  now  tkerefoie  consi* 
d^rus  superior  in  real  delicacy  of  feeling  to  the  day^  of  ottr  great 
graiidftitbers.  We  find  alto  several  new  words,  such  as  fkiet* 
ragiy  brutijted,  ttnremtibie,  8ic.  &c.  which  ate  altogether  with* 
out  authority  in  this  country,  and  which  have  no  claim  to  adop* 
tion  on  account  of  their  Sound  or  their  signification.  These  6iult$ 
are  not  of  gre«t  importance.  The  book  is  on  the  whole  a  good 
hock.  We  shall  be  happy,  therefore,  if  the  inflnefice  of  die 
Bishop's  name  and  rank  in  the  Chwch  procure  it  that  atten* 
tion  Mfaicfa  It  merits  both  in  England  and  Iretand. 


■r-^ 


Art.  it.  The  Origin,  Object^  ani  Operation  of  the  Appten^ 
tice  Laus;  with  their  Applicatian  to  Times  past,  present,  and 
to  come.  Addressed  to  the  Committee  of  general  Purposes  of 
the  City  vf  London,  hy  the  Committee  of  Manufacturers  of 
London  and  its  Fiti^ity.  Extracted  from  No.  f^.  of  the 
S^aiAphletecf.     Is.     16*14. 

The  subject  of  the  Apprentice  Laws  has  lately  been  brought 
before  Parliament  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Onslow^  and  their  proposed 
repeal  has  given  rise  to  much  discussion  as  to  their  policy  and 
utility.  We  have  therefore  been  induced  to  present  to  the  no- 
tice of  our  readers  this  litde  tract,  in  which  they  will  find  the 
nhrrow  views  of  the  framers  of  the  statute  of  E3i2abeth  fully  ex- 
posed, and  its  mischievous  effects  clearly  pointed  out.  It  uf 
jiomewhat  singular,  that  diis  Statute  should  have  remained  in 
force  for  so  long  a  time,  and  stand  even  at  this  present  day  un- 
repealed in  the  statute-book,  since  it  is  evident  that,  from  its  very 
first  enactment,  judges  and  juries  have  set  their  faces  against 
many  parts  of  it;  and  the  most  obnoxious  of  those  parts  have 
indeed  never  been  acted  upon,  till  of  late  years  they  have  been 
used  by  the  journeymen  in  different  trades,  which  fall  within 
their  operation,  as  the  means  of  extorting  exorbitant  wages  from 
their  masters^  and  of  course  beighteaing  the  price  of  manure- 
tured  articlea,  to  the  injury  of  the  consumer.  Although  we  arie 
wiUing  to  admits  in  its  full  letiturie,  '^  interdum  vuigus  rectuu^ 
videt,  eiA  ubi  peccat,''  and  think  that  nothing  is  more  easy  than 
-to  lead  the  multitude  astray  for  a  time,  especially  when  there  ia 
any  show  of  liberality  at  reform  in  what  is  proposed  for  their 
consideration ;  yet  we  are  inclined  to  believe  both  from  oar  own 

observation 
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observation  and  from  history^  that  the  puiilic  opiuion  is  seldoqg, 
very  generally  expressed  for  or  against  any  measure  for  a  conti- 
nued length  of  time  without  some  good  foundation.  We  there- 
fore consider  a  long,  marked^  and  unvaried  disapprobation  of^, 
call  it  even  prejudice  against^  a  particular  system,  as  that  sort  of 
prim&  facie  evidence  in  its  disfavour^  which  should  iuduce  us  to 
pause^and  examine^  with  much  scrupulousness,  the  aigumenfs 
iu  its  support^ -before  wc  assenj;  to  its  utility.  ,  Tp  apply  this  to 
the  subject  of  the  Apprentice  Laws :  we  find  them  universally 
condemned  by  all  writers  upon  political  ec9nomy  as  unneces*^ 
saryyand  therefore  oppressive  restrictions^  as  tending  .to  establisli 
inonopolieSjf  which  are  on  all  hands  confessed  to  be  evils;  as  hiu^ 
dering^  rather  than  encouraging,  extension  and  improvement  in 
trade.  One  great  proof  of  the  universality  of  this  opinion  is, 
that  it  has  never  been  proposed  hitherto  to  extend  these  laws  to 
any  trades  established  since  their  enactment,  bat  they  have  been 
wholly  confined  to  those  trades  which  were  in  being  at  that  time. 
Wiiy  theysliould  at  this  day  be  considered  as  more  applicable 
to  those  traded,  than  to  others  of  recent  invention,  we  dinnot 
exactly  discover ;  and  surely,  without  at  all  arraigning  the  wis- 
dom of  our  ancestors,  we  may  allow,  that  what  may  teve  been 
advantageous,  and  almost  necessary,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
in  the  itifancy  of  our  manufactures,  may,  in  process  of  time, 
^  from  various  causes,  have  bec&nie  not  only  useless  but  inju- 
rious.   .  ,      . 

But,  in  order  to  give  the  reader  a  more  perfect  idea  of  th^ 
nature  of  thi$  jaw.  We  will  introduce  him  to  the  little  tract  be- 
fore us,  in  which  the  restrictive  clauses  of  th^  act  are  enu- 
merated. 

.  "  '  i  .    . 

^^  The  object  is  stated  in  (tie  preamble  of  the  5  £liz«  cap.  ^^ 
16  be  Vto  banish  idleness  and  advance  hitsbandry  ;*  and  to  attain 
(his  object,  it  is  enacted,  (sec.  4.)  That  every  person  not  above  3(X 
years  ojajge^  or  not  married,  who  has  used  certain  crafts  for  three 
years,  shall  serve  and  be  retained  in  the  said  crafts,  i^  required,. 
unle^  he  have  land  of  40s.  a  year.;  or  goods  amounting  to  101.;, 
or  is  retained  in  husbandry;  or  in  any  other  craft;  or  in  the  ser- 
vice of  a  nobleman,  &c. ;  or  liav?  a  convenient  farmMn  tillage. 
But  by  Sec.  7.  Every  person  between  1,2  and  60  years  of  age^ 
•hall  be  compelled  to  serve  in  husbandry^  with  siniilar  excep- 
tions, 

"  And  further  it  is  enacted,  {Sec.  26^  Thati  any.  householder 
in  a  corporate  town,  shall  or  may  take  the  son  of  any  Jreemaii,  of 
that  or  any  other  town,  not  occupied  in  hitsbandry  or  being  a  la* 
bourery  as  an  apprentice,  according  to  the  custom  of  London,  but 
if  (Sec.  270  he  be  a  merchant,  mercer,  draper,  goldsmith,  iron-, 
monger,  embroiderer,  or  clothier,  the  parent  must  have  in  land. 
20s.  a  year. 

6  ^  And 
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•  "  And  householders  being  arfiBc'ers  in  market  toiKhi^,  (Sec,  ^«) 
may  also  take  the  40ns  of  other  artificeris  of  any  iofwn^' within  the 
same  shire,  provided  they  are  as  before  r/of  already  ^ttsbandmi^  or 
labourers;  but  if  they  are  of  aity  of  the  before  mentibh^d  trades, 
then  the  parents  must  have  60s/ in  laftd.  • '  ^•'    '-  '^ 

*^  To  certain  laborious  trades,  liowever,  '(|enumer£jttd^  Sec.  '90.> 
puch  as  thatchersy  lime  and  ore  ;and  wood -ash  burn^jis,  bri^kand 
tile  makers,  bricklayers, '  tylers,  slaters,'  wheel,  ploiji^h,,  and  mill- 
wrights, sawyers,  carpejnters,  smiths,  plaisterer's,'&c.  where vef^  they 
may  dwell,  apprentices  may  be  taken;  though  thb  parents  iiave  no 
land.  But  appresitice*  xo  wboHeh  weavers  in  Ullages,  must  have 
t».  in  land.  *  '"  i     -"^   * 

**  All  indentures  are  void  (See.  4fll)'that  at e  ^ootitraiy  to  thb 
Act:  and  (Sec*  SS.)  tayiors,  sKoemskeni)  and* woollen -mativiftc^ 
turers  that  have  three  apprentices^  shall  ketp  one  journeyoiaii*      t 

'^  And  by  (Sec.  31.)  it  is  aJjBo  prohibited  to 'carry  lOS,  :or  exer* 
cise,  or  ^t  any  oth^r  person  to  woi;k  at  any  ci^ft  or  n}yst»ry.car» 
Wed  on  in  England  or  Wales,  at  the  time  of  passing  the  A<^  (1569)» 
without  having  served  an  apprenticeship  thm^eta^  u^ef;  a/.p^xialtj 
of  40s.  a  month,  .     .        .  .,      '.  ,.,..,,., 

**  None  of  these  restrictions*  have  in  the*  memory  of  man  beeo 
enforced  except  the  last.  They  have  all .  been  rendered  obsoletf 
by  tacit  consent  as  wliolly  incompatible  with  the  interests' and  proa- 
peri  ty  of  commerce,  on  which  it  iiad' at  length  been  found,  that  the 
riches  and  power  of  the  country  depended.'  Tfom  th^last^  s^ 
mppiatance  ik  exci'QSwe  privilege  has  been  dl^riyed,'  and  diep^ahi 
attached  has  afforded  opportunity  *  to^  individuals  to  enforbe  i^'  1^ 
is  this  then  which  it  Ts  now  desired  to  repeal.  ■  • '  > 

*^  I|.i8  clear  from  the  clauses  which  have  been  quoted^  tliat'tlie 
pecsons  who  were  permitted  to  become  tradeamen  •  and  aiJlificei% 
wer^  the  .spns  oi  freemen  and  artificers  only,  and  in  some  cases  tliey 
must  possess  landed  estates :  and  that  husbandmeix  and  labojiren 
toere  excluded  and  not  permitted  to  quit  husbandry  and  enter  into 

trade.     That  is,  in  plain' English,  as  the  Statute  its^f  truly  ex; 

■ ' . 
— — ■ — ' 1  

*  ^*  Even  the  advocates  for  the  continuance  of  tUi^ .  Act  are 
asliamed  of  them,  and  desire  their  repeal,  because  forsooth,*  *  they 
tend  to  prevent  the  growth  of  genius,'  as  if  that  was  not  the  ten- 
dency  of  the  whole  Act:  and  because  *  every  person,  hiis.  a  gom- 
mon  right  of  instruction  ;*  as  if  every  person,  had  not  also  a  *  comi- 
mon  right'  to  get  his  bread  in  the  manner  he  thought  best.  Whilst 
they  exclaim  against  the  monopoly  of  instruction  and  demand  it 
as  of  *  common  right,'  they  insist  on  keeping  to  themselves  a  mo- 
nopoly of  employment !  The  monQj>oIy,  if  it  were  one,  was  grant? 
cd  on  conditions — they  want  to  get  rid  of  the  conditions  and  keep 
the  monopoly  I  Have  they  forgotten  the  lats  outcry  against  the 
monopoly  of  the  East-Iftdia  trade  I  Besides,  if  this  Act  were  strictly 
enforced,  99  out  of  100  journeymen,  apprentices,  and  mastery, 
would  be  found  to  be  *  illegaK* '»        ' 

presses 
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presses  it,  husbandry  inas  to  be  advanced  by  the  restrfunt  of  trade* 
Jm  this  then  an  Act  to  be  contended  for  at  the  present  day  ?  Is  it 
fit  to  extend  the  restraints  of  such  an  Act  over  the  arts  and  manu- 
£iotiires  and  inventions  of  the  present  age  ?  or  even  to  continue 
them  against  the  improvements  of  the  *  crafts  and  mysteries'  of 
Eiiyabeth's  timer    F.4f. 

We  shoufd'  observe  of  the  5 1st  section^  that  it  is  somewhat 
imperfectly  stated  in  this  pamphlet^  the  words  in  fact  being 
^  unless  he  shall  have  been  brought  up  therein  seven  year^  at 
v^  ibe. least  a&  an  apprentice:**  which  we  mention^  because  the 
length  of  apprenticeship  required  by  the  statute  is  oue  of  tiie 
groat  grievances  oi  which  complaint  is  now  made.  We  cannot 
deny  Uiat  ifaw-atatute  must  have  been  passed  under  the  very  erro*. . 
neoua  iioti<^^  which  we  sincerely  hope  is  now  exploded,  that  tb^ 
trading  and  agricaltui*al  interests  are  in  this  country  opposed  to 
each  ether.  Aa  far  therefore  as  its  object  is  the  advancing  agri- 
cidture  at  the  expetice  of  trade^  it  cannot,  we  think^  be  defended. 
Upon  what  ground  then  shall  its  defenders^  for  such  there  are^ 
taka  their,  stand  \  There  are  two  other  points  which  the  fra- 
merft  of  this  Act  had  in  view:  viz.  the  promotion  of  industry^  by 
Utidins  those  who  would  otherwise  be  idle^  in  a  legal  obligation 
Id  wqrk;  and  the  providing  that  none  but  skilful  workmen  ^u)d 
lie  employed  in  any  business.  Here  the  advocates  for  the  Ap- 
pventice  Laws  take  up  their  position ;  and  it  is  in  fact  the  oidy 

SiaUe  one:  they  entrench  themselves  behind  a  pa^ssage  id 
ackstoue^  which  is  not  how  ever  a  very  formididble  outwork, 
iriiea  it  is  considered  that  tlie  learned  commentator  scarcely  can 
lie  said  to  give  an  opinion  in  it.  We  allude  to  the  weU*kno^nni 
passage  in  the  first  book  of  the  Commentaries,  We  wiU  ex- 
tract it  entire. 

^  This  lawy  with  regard  to  the  exclusive  part  of  it,  has  by  \xaaM 
been  looked  upon  as  a  hard  law,  or  as  a  beneficial  one,  according 
to  the  prevailing  humour  of  the  times :  which  has  occasioned  a 
great  irariety  of  resolutions  in  the  courts  of  law  concerning  it;  and 
attempts  have  been  frequently  made  for  its  repeal,  though  hitherto 
without  success.  At  common  law  every  man  might  use  what  trade 
he  pleased,  but  this  statute  restrains  that  liberty  to  such  as  have 
served  as  apprentices  :  the  adversaries  to  which  provision  say,  that 
all  restrictions  (which  tend  to  introduce  monopolies)  are  pernicious 
to  trade ;  the  advocates  for  it  allege,  that  unskilfulness  in  trades  is 
cquaDy  detrimental  to  the  public,  as  monopolies.  This  reason  in- 
deed only  extends  to  such  trades,  in  the  exercise  whereof  skill  is 
required :  but  another  of  their  arguments  goes  much  iurther  ;  viz. 
that  apprenticeships  are  useful  to  the  commonwealth,  by  employ- 
ing of  youth,  and  learning  them  to  be  early  industrious ;  but  that 
no  one  would  be  induced  to  undergo  a  seven  years  servitude,  if 

others^ 
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^beis,  though  equally  skilful,  were  allowed  the  same  advantages 
without  having  undergone  the  same  discipline  ;  and  in  this  there 
^eems  tb  he  some  reason.  However,  the  resolutions  of  the  courts 
have  in  general  rather  confined  than  extended  the  restriction.  No 
trades  are  held  to  he  within  the  statute,  but  such  ns  were  in  being 
at  the  making  of  it :  for  trading  in  a  country  village,  apprentice- 
ships are  not  requisite ;  and  following  the  trade  seven  years,  with« 
but  any  effectual  prosecution  (either  as  a  master  or  a  servant) 
is' sufficient  without  an  actual  apprenticeship." 

Here  then  the  learned  commentator  can  only  be  taken  to  ex- 
press as  his  own  opinion,  that  there  is  some  reason  in  the  argu- 
ment of  those  who  consider  the  apprentrce  laws  as  conducive 
to  industry.  And  in  this  we  are  disposed  in  a  great  measure  to 
agree  with  him ;  still  however  we  think  that  it  is  not  by  means 
b?  the  compulsory  binding  of  seven  years  that  this  object  can 
be  best  effected^  but  by  allowing  parents  to  bind  their  children 
for  any  number  of  years  they  may  think  necessary  or  convenient, 
and  subjecting  thera,  when  so  bounds  as  at  present,  to  the  sum- 
mary controul  of  justices  of  the  peace.  It  is  indeed  said  tha( 
young  men  will  be  more  likely  to  work  with  readiness^  and  to 
acquire  habits  of  industry  and  regularity,  when  they  find  such  a 
line  of  conduct  bringing  money  into  their  own  pockets,  than 
when  they  know  that  all  their  earnings  must  go  to  their  master : 
and  this  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  true ;  still  however  expe- 
rience must,  we  thinks  teach  us,  that  at  all  events  in  the  early 
years  of  apprenticeship,  the  fear  of  correction  has  more  influ- 
cfbce  over  the  mind,  than  the  prospect  of  gain  and  reward  : 
though  an  apprentice  may  feel  disposed  to  thwart  his  master, 
when  he  is  old  and  skilful  enough  to  be  of  essential  service  to 
him,  in  order  to  get  himself  discharged,  yet  should  he  be  threat- 
ened with  a  visit  to  the  House  of  Correction,  or  some  such 
salutary  punishment^  we  do  not  doubt  this  inclination  would  be 
speedily  suppressed.  The  3 1  st  clause  of  this  Act,  by  prohibiting 
the  exercise  of  any  trade,  unless  the  party  had  been  appienticed 
thereto,  appears  to  confirm  an  old  law  not  then  repealed  (the 
37th  of  Edward  the  Sd  ) 

"  '  That  artificers  and  handicraft  people,  shall  hold  every  one, 
to  one  mystery  only  *.' 

*'  But 

'} ■ 

•  **  The  liberal  construction  of  the  judges  on  this  point  is  well 
known ;  with  due  reference  to  them,  however,  if  they  had  not  been 
so  liberal,  but  had  constantly  enforced  the  Act,  it  would  not  have 
been  permitted  to  havo  remained  to  this  day,  on  the  statute-books. 
But  if  It  be  contended,  that  a  person  may  be  apprenticed  to  more 
tiadee  than  one,  and  therefore  have  an  equal  right  to  follow  them 
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"But  it  would  be  an  idle  waste  of  time,  to  dilate  further  on  this 
]^oint.  Let  us  hear  no  more,  however,  of  high  sounding  claims  to 
a  *  vested  interest'  in  a  pretended  encouragement  of  trade,  which 
ih  fact  was,  and  was  intended  to  be,  a  positive  restraint  and  prohi- 
bition. But,  if  it  had  been  otherwise,  is  this  single  clause,  of  a 
Iftw  passed  in  semi-barbarous  times,  the  only  law,  which  like  those 
of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  it  is  not  permitted  to  alter  ?  Is  a  law 
passed  250  years  ago,  when  the  connnerce  of  Londan  *,  which  was 
carried  on  by  200  citizen^  only,  was  more  thatj  y  of  that  of  the 
whole  kingdom,  when  the  whole  of  the  exports  of  the  country  did 
not  exceed  2,500,0(>0L  and  -^  of  that  consisted  in  one  article 
woollen  cloth,  which  was  even  then  exported  in  an  unfini^ie 
state  ?— Are  the  acts  of  a  queen,  who  had  so  little  regard  for  trade 
as  to  prohibit  the  growth  of  one  oi\  the  most  useful  plants,  because 
she  did  not  like  the  smell  of  it — of  a  queen  of  whom  it  is  remarked 
by  the  historian,  that  *  if  she  had  gone  on  for  a  tract  of  years,  at 
her  own  rate,  England  would  have  contained  at  present  as  little 
industry  as  Morocco,  or  the  coast  of  Barbary  f — are  the  Acts  o 
such  a  period  to  be  esteemed  inviolable,  and  unalterable  ? 

"  What,  however,  was  the  immediate  consequence  of  the  Act? 
The  diminution  of  the  quantity  of  shipping!  By  a  remonf:^rance 
from  the  Trinity-house  in  1602,  it  appears  that  the  seamen,  and 
shipping  had  decayed  one  third  in  twelve  years  !  and  the  fine  cloth 
was  in  such  little  credit,  that  it  was  with  great  difficidty  king  James 
could  induce  his  courtiers  to  wear  it. 

*'  But  in  fact,  it  was  found  impracticable  and  impolitic  to  carry 
this  law  fully  into  effect,  and  m  the  memorable  language  of  lord 
Kenyon,  *  The  hik  with  which  it  was  written  was  scarce  dry  when 
the  inconvenience  of  it  was  felt,'  and  when  the  religious  persecu- 
tions in  the  Netherlands  drove  the  manufacturers  into  this  country^ 
and  the  benefits  of  trade  were  better  understood,  the  judges  endea*- 
voured  to  quibble  it  away,  and  actually  decided,  that  serving  an. 
apprenticeship  to  any  one  trade,  for  seven  years,  entitled  a  man  to 
carry  an  any  other  j^.    In  ever}'^  age,  they  have  concurred  in  annul-* 
Ui^  it  as  much  as  was  in  their  power.     At  one  time,  a  master  ha» 
been  permitted  to  carry  on  a  trade,  for  the  future,  because  he  ha^ 
already  violated  the  kw  for  seven  years  with  impunity.     At  ano- 
ther, a  journeyman  has  been  excused,  because  it  was  said,  be 
night  do  some  trifling  part  of  the  wark,  and  the  act  oilly  imposed 
the  penalty  against  masters  for  employing  *'  illegal  men,"  not  upon 
the  men  for  working:  as  if  working  at  a  trade  was  nqt  exercising 
it !     Again,  it  has  been  determined,  thi^t  the  girths  were  no  part 


$11,  it  destroys  tlie  plea  of  the  advocates  of  the  5th  of  Elizabeth^ 
that  it  requires  seven  years  apprenticeship  to  become  master  of 


«ie." 
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6f  the  saUdle,  and  that  cutting  the  hoofs  of  a  horse  was  neither  the 
business  of  a  farrier,  nor  a  smith ! 

,    "  Is  it  not  higli  time  to  repeal  a  law  when  it  is  held  better  to 
jconnive  at  its  infraction  than  to  enforce  its  observance  ? 

"  But  the  fanciful  distinctions  arising  out  of  the  law  itself,  throw 
ridicule  on  its  operation.  A  wheelwright  may  make  a  coach, 
though  a  coach-maker  may  not  make  a  wheel,  yet  he  may  employ 
a  journeyman  smith  to  make  the  iron -work  of  the  carriage,  and  a 
painter  to  decorate  the  body !  It  is  in  fact,  a  constant  source  of 
vexation  and  partial  oppression  in  its  operation. 

*'  But  it  is  said  that  this  Act  was  to  insure  good  workmanship 
a«d  to  prevent  fraudulent  practices  in  the  manufacture  of  goods. 
Does  it  or  can  it  do  so?  can  any  Act  of  Parliament  prevent  a  man 
carrying  on  his  trade  in  the  manner  he  tliiiiks  most  to  his  advan- 
ti^e  I  let  the  inaumerable  acts  for  the  •  true  making  of  woollen 
cloth,'  and  many  other  articles,  answer  the  question.  So  impos- 
sible was  it  found  to  enforce  these  laws,  however  often  they  were 
re-enacted,  that  they  at  one  time  attempted  the  equally  inefficient 
proceeding  of  preventing  any  person  Who  had  carried  on  the 
woollen  trade,  from  discontinuing  it  without  a  licence  from  the 
magistrate  *.  Nay  such  was  the  meddling  folly  of  those  times, 
that  they  passed  an  act  to  compel  the  making  of  ihaYp-pointed 
pins  f  !  Need  the  consequence  be  stated  ?  No  pins  were  made  ; 
and  they  were  obliged  to  repeal  the  law  the  very  next  year, 

"  Besides,  does  not  the  true  making  of  any  commodity  depend 
more  upon  the  master's  honesty  than  upon  the  workman's  ability? 

^*  If  the  master  is  dishonest,  will  not  the  apprentice  be  instructed 
in  the  same  course  ?  May  he  not  teach  perfection  in  knavery,  as 
well  as  good  workmanship  ? 

**  But  it  is  said,  a  boy  must  be  taught  to  work.  True !  But 
is  it  necessary  to  give  him  a  monopoly  as  well  as  instruction  ?  If 
the  future  employment  of  an  apprentice  is  to  depend  merely  on  his 
indentures,  what  inducement  has  he  to  attain  perfection  ?  He  is 
more  ready  to  exhibit  tliem  than  his  dexterity  at  work.  And  so 
far  from  *  imbibing  domestic  habits,  and  being  accustomed  to  sub- 
ordination, apprentices  seem  solicitous,'  said  an  intelligent  magis- 
trate under  examination  by  a  Committee  J  of  the  House  of  Com- 
monns  upon  this  subject,  *  as  soon  as  they  are  able  to  earn  work- 
men's wages,  to  render  themselves  obnoxious  to  the  masters,  and 
to  make  it  not  worth  while  to  keep  them,  but  to  let  tliem  go.' 
Every  man's  experience  confirms  this  truth.**    P.  10. 

This  may  be  true  enough^  and  is  probably  experienced  by  all 
masters,  ai^d  very  naturally  so ;  as  the  period^  for  which  the 
appreatice  has   been  bound  by  bis  indentures^  approaches  to- 

'  •  **  5th  &  Gth  E.  6.  c.  6.  s.  49."       '  f  ^'  35  H,  8." 

t  **  Couunittee  of  th^  Hpuse  of  Commons  ox)<  the  woollen  tr2.de, 
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v'ards  its  close,  and  in  proportion  to  the  use  he  has  made  of, 
and  the  skill  lie  has  acquired  by  the  instructions  he  has  beeii 
continually  receiving  under  them,  so  mtiH  his  eagerness  to  turn 
that  skill  to  his  own  advantage  and  emolument  increase,  and  he 
\ii1l  become  impatient  under  the  restraint  imposed  upon  him,, 
and  the  consciousness  of  exerting  himself  for  another  man's  be- 
nefit. These  feelings  must  necessarily  give  him  an  air  of  dis- 
content, and  apparent  disregard  for  his  master's  interests  ;  and 

in  truth  there  is  reason  to  apprehend  that,  if  the  laws  were  not 
very  strict  in  respect  to  the  obedience  of  apprentices  to  their 
masters,  young  men  would  leave  their  teachers  as  soon  as  tkei 
found  themselves  well  instructed  in  their  business,  m  ithout  at  all 
considering  that  they  owe  them  a  large  debt  for  the  time  during    "" 
which  these  instructions  have  been  given,  and  in  which  the=^ 
apprentice,  instead  of  being  profitable^  has  rather  been  a  biu"- 
then  to  his' master.     Is  no  return  to  be  made  by  a  man  whet^ 
he  becomes  an  adept  in  his  art,  for  the  maintenance  and  in — 
struction  he  received  whilst  ignorant  and  unprofitable  ?    Or  is  ii=^ 
supposed  that  masters  will  be  at  the  expence  of  educating  boy^!^ 
upon  the  chance  of  being  afterwards  repaid  by  their  work  out  of" 
mere  gratitude  f     We  fear  that  the  principle  of  gratitude  wiU  not; 
be  found  !K>  strong,  and  that  the  skill  thus  communicated  by  the 
master  would  be  more  probably  turned  towards  endeavours  to 
supplant  him  in  his  trade,  than  towards  paying  him  that  just 
debt,  which  is  evidently  due  to  him  from  his  apprentice.     If  this 
Tiew  of  the  subject  be  right,  it  is  clear  that  without  some  obli- 
gation to  after  service,  without  some  protection  from  ingratitude 
and  deKserlion,  masters  would  hardly  be  induced  to  teach'  boys 
ilie  practice  of  their  different  trades^     How  then  are  they  to  bip 
taught  ?     It  is  answered  in  this  pamphlet  thus. 

*'  On  tlie  other  hand,  is  it  not  frequently  found  that  the  most 
ingenious  workmen  have  never  been  apprenticed  at  all? 

"  In  this  case,  the  workman  depends  entirely  upon  dexterity, 
not  upon  indentures  ;  lie  is  strongly  actuated  by  the  wages  he  re- 
iieives,  by  the  increase  he  hopes  to  obtain,  and  by  parfiality  for 
ills  employment.  His  whole  mind  is  bent  on  success.  Jb^eed  we 
«call  to  mimi  the  names  of  Arkwright,  of  Harrison,  or <»f  Arnold? 
of  Brindley,  of  Smeaton,  or  of  Rennie  ?  of  Fergusson,  pr  of  Hun- 
ter ?  of  Watt,  of  Bramah,  or  of  Brunei  ?  Which  of  them  were  ap- 
prentided  to  the  arts  tliey  have  rendered  illustrious  ?  What  would 
not  the  country  have  lost  if  tins  system  of  exclusion  had  been  ex- 
tended to  them  ?  What  if  the  restraints  of  this  act  had  beetfi  here- 
tofore extended  to  new  manufactures  ?  How.  could  they  have  beca 
carried  on,  or  even  introduced,  if  the  artists  must  have  been  ap- 
prenticed according  to  this  law  ?  If  this  had  been  the  case  our 
manufactures  would  hofhave  so^ed  beyond  tbose  of  Poland  and 
Kussia.    We  have,  indeed,  just  attained  the  art  of  casting  the  mi* 

fitttest 
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autefit  articles  in  iron,  and  rendering  them  equa1l3^tenaciouSy  mal* 
leable,  and  briilianty  as  the  finest  ever  passed  under  the  hammen 
Is  genius  therefore  at  its  height  ?  Wlio  can  say  that  the  human 
intellect  may  not  restore  to  us  the  malleable  glass,  or  perpetual 
lamp  of  antiquity  ?  Are  we,  io  the  wantonness  of  pride  and  self- 
sufficiency,  impiously  to  shut  the  door  against  the  almighty  power 
pfmmdr*    P.  14. 

After  objecting  to  the  absurd  and  almost  profane  expres- 
sion, of  "  tlie  almighty  power  of  mind/'  we  must  observe,  that 
this  reasoning  will  apply  only  to  the  inventions  of  men  of  superior 
intellect^by  which  our  manufactures  have  been  so  much  improved : 
but  it  does  not  at  all  touch  the  argument  respecting  the  ordinary 
education  of  the  lower  order  of  artificers ;  they  cannot  be  supposed 
to  be  self-taught^  and  therefore,  for  the  reasons  above  stated,  we 
cannot  but  consider  tlM  putting  out  boys  as  apprentices,  and 
subjecting  them  to  the  summary  control  of  the  magistrates,  as 
a  very  useful  measure.     It  should  be  observed  by  the  way,  that 
this  controul  extends  only  to  those  apprentices,  the  premium 
given  with  whom  does  not  exceed  lOl.;  and  very  properly  so^ 
since  in  cases  where  a  larger  premium  is  given,  the  parties  are 
usually  ip  such  a  situation  of  life,  that  either  upon  the  infraction 
of  any  coveuant  in  the  indenture^  might  recover  a  compensation 
from  the  other,  in  the  shape  of  damages,  by  an  action  at  law  : 
whereas  apprentices  who  cannot  afford  to  pay  lOl.  for  a  pre* 
xnium^  are  probably  too  poor  either  to  prosecute  an  action  when 
iU  treated,  or  Xo  defend  it  when  accused,  and  therefore  stand  in 
fieed  of  some  such  legislative  provision,  which  may  give  them 
fedress,  or  enable  them  to  defend  themselves  at  little  expence. 
Can  it  foe  doubted  that  the  morals  of  youths  engaged  in  trade 
are  much  mere  consulted,  that  sober  and  industrious  habits  are 
tnore  likely  to  be  imbibed,  and  religious  duties  and  feehngs  to 
i^  inculcated  i^ui^r  the  roqf  of  the  master  of  a  familv,  who  is   - 
interested  deeply  in  the  prder  and  good  government  of  the  com- 
munity^ than  in  the  lodgings  of  young  men  early  their  own  mas- 
ters ?     Is  it  by  the  absence  of  restraint  and  subordination,  is  it 
k^y    leaving  to  boys  the  option  of  working  or  not,  as  may  suit 
t^heir  fency,  and  of  spending  their  earnings  m  what  way  they  will, 
%liat  they  are  likely  to  be  broujiht  up  Christians  and  good  citi- 
^sens  ?     On  the  contrary,  is  it  not  almost  self-evident  that  such  I 
^  ^stem>  if  pursued,  Vould  lead  them  to  the  indulgerce  of  all  j 
Itinds  of  vicious  and  pernicious  habits,  and  make  thetn  de^^pisers 
^nd  infringers  pf  t)ie  laws  both  of  God  and  man?     If  there  are 
Xiiany  dissolute  ^n4  worthless  persons  among  the  body  of  ap- 
prentices, watched  as  they  now  are  by  their  masters,  and  con- 
tfbuled  by  the  penalties  of  the  law,  what  must  we  not'suppose 
inrould  be  the  effect  produced  upon  society,  if  they  were  amena- 
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ble  to  no  one  for  irregularity  aiid  misconduct^  for  tho^  number- 
les  i  vices  and  errors  which  tli^  j^ws  iq  general  are  not  sufficieully . 
comprehensive  lo  reach  and  punish  i' 

But  it  by  no  menns  follows  from  what  we  have  said,  that  we 
are  advocates  for  the  continuance  of  the  Statute  uf  E]iz»beth| 
upon  the  statute-book^  or  that  we  think  the  restrictions  prohi- 
biting the  exercise  of  any  trade^  by  those  who  have  not  been  re- 
gularly apprenticed  to  it,  advantageous. 

*f  It  must  never  be  forgottpn  that  this  exclusive  privilege,  as  it 
is  erroneously  called,  is  an  exclusion  which  operaties  against  apr 
prentices,  as  well  as  in  favor  of  them.  However  ill  thcf  practice 
of  a  trade  may  agree  with  the  health,  the  ability,  of  the  inclination 
of  an  apprentice ;  whether  his  mind  is  directed  to  prefer  the  study 
of  another,  by  a  riper  understanding,  which  wpuJd  render  him 
more  competent  to  excel  in  it ;  or  whether,  by  the  loss  of  a  linf\b, 
be  is  disabled  from  pursuing  the  first  to  which  he  is  placed i'\\y^ 
that  and  that  alone  he  mu^t  abide  ;  Ive  if,  in  the  one  case,  as  irre- 
trievably fixed  in  that  trade,  as  if  he  belonged  to  one  of  the  Castea 
of  India ;  in  the  other  he  has  no  alternative ;  he  must  starve  I  it 
the  caprice  of  fashion  should  destroy  his  trade,  with  the  greatest 
talent,  the  most  ingenious  mind,  and  the  most  anxious  desire  for. 
ei^ployment,  still  he  must  starve !  I !  So  must  the  Scotch  and 
Irish  !  la  England  or  Wales,  parts  of  the  same  united  kingdom, 
they  must  not  be.  employed,  for  tliey  have  not  served  *  according 
to  this  act.*     They  also  must' starve  1 !'!  ' 

^*  When  the  5th  of  Elizabeth  was  ji^tssed,  otir  manu£u;tures  wer& 
confined  almost  entirely  to  the  supply  of  the  home  market ;  2^ 
branch  of  commerce  which  is,  in  a  great  degree,  excefit  firom  those 
sudden  shocks  and  vicissitudes  to  which  a  foreign  trade  is  liable,, 
from  tlie  operation  not  merely  of  commercial  bat  political  causes ;; 
shocks,  whereby  great  numbers  of  workmen,  being  at  gncc  throwix 
out  of  their  old  employment,  are  driven  to  seek  some  new,  perhapa 
dome  kindred  occupation,  for  the  maintenance  of  their  families^ 
A  rigid  enforcement  of  the  Apprentice  Laws  would  obviously  pre- 
clude any  occasional  transfer  of*  this  sort,  and  the  benefit  to  be 
derived  from  it  V*    P,  14.  '       ' 

"  Again  it  is  urged,  that  if  the  restraints  of  this  statute  are  taken 
off,  there  will  remain  no  motive  for  parents  to  place  tfieir  chtldjreoi 
as  apprentices.  Tl>e  legislature  of'  that  day  did  not  attempt  t<i 
'legislate  for  posterity.  It  did  not  foresee— it  could  riot  id^esee  the 
period  when  the  commerce  of  England  should  extend  to  the  re- 
motest regions  of  the  earth;  much  less  could  it  foresee  that  its 
rank  and  importance  among  nations  was  upheU  and  maintained  by' 
that  commerce  alone.  Fortunately,  the  operation  of  the  act  was 
restrained  to  the  *  crafls  and  mysteries*  then  in  beingw    *  The  arts 
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tftstfiiSDafacturcs'  afler^'ards  introduced  were  free;  and  they  have 
jftoiirfshed  accordingly.  Is  there  any  dearth  of  npprehtices  in  those 
trades  which  are  not  under  the  control  of  this  statute  ?  The  coach^ 
makers?  the  paper-stahiers ?  the  tin-plate-workers?  the  watch- 
makers ?  the  mathematical  and  optical  instrument  makers  ?  anci  i 
hundred  others,  totally  unknown  to  our  ancestors  ?  Are  they  ndl 
as  eagerly  sought  after  by  parents  ? 

*'  The  motive  in  the  parent  may  in  some  cases  be  the  shorten 
term  of  apprenticeship,  which  gives  hira  the  opportunity  to   con- 
tinue his  child  a  year  or  two  longer  at  school,  and  put  him  out  for 
the  last  five  years  of  his  minority  only.     But  has  he  no  motive  in 
the  protection  of  his  child  for  the  term  ?     None  in  that  compul- 
sory subordination,  by  which  he  is  inured  tojiabits  of  industry, 
tvhich  cannot  be  attained  under  a  parent's  roof,  amidst  the  fan»- 
tarity  of  relations?     None  in  the  instiniction  he  receives,  and  m 
the   practical  dexterity  he  acquires,  by  which  he  is  enabled  ti) 
"exercise  iiis  art  for  his  own  benefit,  as  soon  as  he  becomes  a 

**  Is  there  greater  danger  of  bad  workmanship  from  the  industry 

^.nd   genius  of  self-taught  men,  than  from  untaught  soldiers  and 

ssailoa*Sy  or  young  men  during  the  early  part  of  their  apprentict*- 

&liip  i  Has  the  woollen  manufacture  degenerated,  in  which,  though 

^lie  law  required  a  seven  yeara*  apprenticeship,  it  is  admitted  ou 

'  ^^11  hands,  that,  except  uadfcr  peculiar  circumstances,  an  appreri- 

"^-ice  was  scaicely  to  be  found  ?     Nay,  the  very  existence  of  thY^ 

^  invaluable'  act,  was  totally  unknown  to  the  manufacturers,  who,, 

"^he  moment  they  discovered  it,  procured  its  repeal  as  to  them,  anH 

^at  tlie  same  time  were  restored  to  their  right  to  carry  on  any  other 

«:2ianQfacture  wliatever,  without  being  apprenticed' to  it.     And  thfe 

4saaie  privilege,  if  indeed  the  restoration  of  *  common  right,*  as 

3^ord  Mansfield  called  it,  is  to  be  called  a  privilege,  has  been  given 

^o  hawkers  and  pedlars,  and  all  persons  tvkom  tkejj  employ^  not 

"Mnereiy  to  carry  on  any  trade,  but  actttally  io  twrk  at  any  manufad- 

^are  without  being  apprenticed  to  it ;  or  even  to  hawking  aird  \)c^* 

Jing  I     So  little  doos  the  enlightened  legislature  of  tile  prfesent  da^ 

"diiiik  it  necessary  to  interfere,  for  the  gratuitous  purpose  6f  com- 

;^elling  men  to  attend  to  their  own  interest. 

*^  Besides,  are  those  trades  which  are  not  *  restricted,*  or  in  the 

j)hrase  of  some,  not  *  protected,'  less  prosperous  than  those  whieh 

are  ?     They  are,  in  truth,  more  flourishing,  and  have  made  greater 

inoprovement.     The  cotton  manufacture,  for  instance,  has  even  get 

<he  example  of  every  improvement  which  ht^s  at  last,  reluctantly, 

Leen  admitted  into  the  woollen ;  though  the  latter  was  comparai" 

tively  flourishing  three  centuries  before  the  former  was  known! 

Neither  ar&  the  improvements  in  sadlery  to  be  compared  with* 

those   in  watch-making.     Numerous,  scientific^  Jind  valuable   as 

.     thesp  last  liave  been,  scarce  one  of  them  has  been  niade  by  regular 

apprentices  to  the  art.     But  it  is  mere  pretence,  and  those  who 

Vrge  it  know  it  to  be  so.     Kvcry  art  which  requires  an  apprentice- 

Slil][) 
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ship  for  «even  years^  to  enable  a  man  to  praptise  it  with  success 
must  and  will  have  that  time  bestowed  upon  it,  whether  impelled 
to  it  by  law  or  interest. 

*^  Yet  it  is  asserted,  that  *  the  manufactures  of  this  country  have 
degenerated  from  thtiT Jbrmer  excellence  V    How?  where?  when? 
and  by  whom  has  this  notable  discovery  been  made  ?    Is  this  dege- 
neracy to  be  found  in  any  of  the  shops  of  London  ?  of  Birming- 
ham?   of  Sheffield?   of  Manchester?  of  Paisley T  of  Leeds?  of 
Nottingham  ?  or  of  Glasgow  ?     No :  the  committee,  in  that  roas* 
terly  report  which  cannot  be  too  often  referred  to,  nor  too  widely 
circulated,  state  that  *  the  rapid  and  prodigious  increase  of  late 
years,  in  the  manufactures  and  commerce  of  this  country,  is  uni« 
versally  known,  as  well  as  the  effects  of  that  increase  on  our  reve- 
nue and  national  strength ;  and  in  considering  the  immediate  causes 
of  that  augmentation  it  will  appear,  that  under  the  favor  of  Provi- 
dence, it  is  principally  to  be  ascribed  to  the  general  spirit  of  enter- 
prise and  industry  among  a  free  and  enlightened  people  left  to  the 
unrestrained  exercise  of  their  talents  in  the  employment  of  a  vast 
capital ;  pushing  to  the  utmost  the  principle  of  the  division  of  labour  ; 
calling  in  all  the  resources  af  scientific  rese«*ch  and  mechanical 
ingenuity,  and  finally  availing  themselves  of  all  the  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  visiting  foreign  countries,  not  only  for  forming  new 
and  confirming  old  comniercial  connexions,  but  for  obtaining  a 
personal  knowledge  of  the  wants,  the  taste,  the  habits,  the  disco- 
veries and  improvements,  the  productions  and  fabrics  of  other  civi- 
lized nations,  and  by  thus  bringing  home  facts  and  suggestions  per- 
fecting our  existing  manufactures,  and  adding  new  ones  to  our 
domestic  stock,  opening  at  the  same  time  new  markets  for  the  pro- 
duction of  our  manufacturing  and  commercial  industry,  and  quali- 
fying ourselves  for  supplying  them.    It  is  by  these  means  alone,' 
continue  the  committee,  *  and  above  all  by  the  effect  of  machineri/y 
,  in  improving  the  quality  and  cheapening  the  fabrication  of  our  vari- 
ous articles  of  export,  that  with  a  contmually  accumulating  weight 
of  tttxe&f  and  with  all  the  necessaries  and  comforts-  of  life  gradu- 
ally increasinj^  in  price,  the  effects  of  which  on  the  wages  of  labor 
cou\d  not  but  be  very  considerable,  our  commerce  and  manufac- 
tures, have  been  also  increasing  in  such  a  degree  as  to  si^pass  the 
most  sanguine  calculations  of  the  ablest  political  writers,  who  had 
speculated  on  the  improvements  of  a  future  age.' 

'*  It  is,  indeed,  an  undeniable  fact,  that  the  high  degree  of  per- 
fection and  comparative  cheapness  which  they  have  attained,  Im 
•  superseded  the  necessity  of  importation,  and  created  a  demand  f^ 
themfrqw  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world. 

**  <  But  we  must  ney.er  lose  sight  of  tliat  important  considera- 
tion that  we  are,  at  this  day,  surrounded  by  powerful  and  civilized 
nations,  who  are  intent  on  cultivating  their  manufacture  and  com- 
merce ;  and  who  are  the  more  eager  to  become  our  competitors  in 
trade,  f^om  having  witnessed  the  astonishing  effects  of  our.  commer- 
cial prosperity.'"     P.  16. 

The 
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'  The  extracts  which  we  have  given^  are^  wcf  thinks  quite  ]iufS# 
dent  to  show^  that  those  trades  to  which  the  statute  of  Eliza- 
beth does  DOt  apply^  have  at  Ita^^t  not  been  injured  by  being  kepi 
without  the  sphere  of  its  operation.     The  author  of  this  tract 
however  goes  further ;  he  contends,  that  those  trades  which  are 
affected  by  it^  have  flourished  in  spite,  not  in  consequence  of  it; 
that  its  effects  have  been,  and  still  are,  most  injurious  in  hci- 
iitatiiig  t|ie  combinations  of  journeymen  ;  and  of  course,  that  if 
it  should  be  extended  to  other  trades,  the  mischief  would  be 
almost  incalculable. 

•*  The  mischief,  however,  the  manufacturers  feel  they  hare  most 
X'eason  to  dread,  firom  the  extension  or  continuance  of  this  act,  ia 
one  which  strikes  at  the  root  of  all  our  prosperity.    It  is  that  which 
Arises  from  the  pretensions  it  countenances,  and  the  colour  it  men 
^o    the  combination  of  workmen  for  the  raising  of  wages,  and  the 
prevention  of  improvements.    Under  the  influence  of  the  pre* 
^«nded  privileges  given  by  this  act,  a  master  is  not  permitted  to 
3~aire  his  own  workman.    No :  the  '  Shop  Committee'  must  be  ap* 
X^Hed  to.    They  must  be  assured  that  all  is  right — that  the  worx- 
Yxian  has,  as  they  pretend,  been  *  legally  apprenticed  ;*  that  is,  ui 
:^£ict,  that  he  belongs  to  *  the  club.'     For  they  make  no  distinctian 
S.f  he  leagues  with  them.    They  choose  too  what  articles  shall  he 
v:nade^  and  impose  large  fines  on  whoever  disobeys  their  iawi* 
^IXliey  fii|e  men  also,  that  work  for  masters  who  conduct  their  bo* 
tineas  in  a  manner  not  approved  by  them.     Aye,  and  they  compel 
^^ayment  too,  by  outlawry  and  proscription !     Neither  will  they 
'Xniake  a  new  article,  till  <  their  committee'  has  decreed  the  price; 
tnd  no  member  of  the  club  dare  execute  it  for  less.    If  the  mas« 
:er  resists  the  decree,  however  extravagant  he  may  know  it  to  be^ 
md  obtains  assistance  from  any  well-disposed  jpurneytpeo,  the  rest 
:Smstantly  quit  his  shop ;  and,  until  they  are  able  to  obtain  admis*. 
^ion  to  another,  are  supported  froifn  ^  the  fund.'    In  the  mean  time 
<s^  mark  is  set  upon  the  iiien.     None  will  hereaflcr  work  in  the  same 
2shop  with  them,  until  their  peace  is  made  by  *  a  fine.'     But  if  any 
^)f  them  should  not  have  been  apprenticed,  then  is  the  whole  artil- 
lery of  the  law  brought  out.     The  lawyer  takes  command,  and 
"%vhatever  is  the  result  of  the  action,  the  expences  are  defrayed  by 
•^  the  fund.*     The  lawyer  is  secure,  and  what  does  he  care  tor  the 
^rade  of  the  country  ?  ^ 

••<  If  a  workman  by  the  piece  is  desired  by  his  master  to  male 
aoui  article  differently  from  what  he  has  been  accustomed,  he  will 
condescend,  indeed,  if  its  advantages  are  so  self-evident  that  he' 
can  hit  upon  no  evasion,  to  comply ;  but  he .  will  charge  a  much 
larger  price  for  the  work,  though  it  shoidd  not  have  take  ft  more  thait 
Jidfthe  time;  and  this  must  be  paid,  or  the  master  may  work  by 
himself;  Is  this  a  state  of  trade  under  which  we  can  hope  to  be 
cuabled  to  continue  the  advantages  we  have  got  I 

"  •  There  are,'  says  an  intelligeut  manafacturer,  *  manufacto. 
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ries  on  the  continent  tlmt  onnot  vie  with  va»  If  ^^e  lose  our  ad- 
irantages  we  shali  not  be  Mq  to  vie  with  them.  We  must  go  on 
with  our  imptrovements.' 

^^  Are  the  masters  to  be  the  slaves  of  the  journeymen,  and  bc- 
ftidesy  to  see  their  best  hopes  destroyed  by  increasing  the  price  of 
their  goods  so  as  to  prohibit  their  consumption  ?  The  least  at- 
tempt at  improvement  or  economy,  by  which  this  mischief  is  to  be 
avoided,  is  the  signal  of  rebellion.  Nay  to  such  a  pitch  has  it 
been  carried  of  late  in  some  workshops,  that  a  labourer  is  not  suf- 
ft^red  to  turn  a  grindstone  !  No ;  a  *  regular,'  a  *  legal'  workman, 
at  two  guineas  a  week,  is  the  only  person  permitted  to  turn  a  stone 
to  sharpen  a  chissel ;  w  lend  a. hand  to  load. a  cart  H  ! 

*^  But  we  are  referred  to. the  combination  act  as  a  remedy  for 
these  mischie&.  Setting  aside  the  diOiculty  of  producing  legal 
|»roofs ; — the  anxieties  and  Iieart-burnings  engendered  by  contests 
between  masters  and  men— the  stoppage  of  manufactories,  and  the 
consequent  loss  to  the  coran^unity ;  it  is  a  fact  confirmed  by  long 
and  varied  experience,  that  all  laws  which  have  hitherto  been 
framed  to  repress  those  evils,  have,  by  a  system  of  artful  and  per* 
severing  association  on  the  pai%  of  the  journeymen,  been  rendered 
insufficient  and  .nugatcu'y. 

■  *^  If  it  be  asked,  how  it  has  happened  that  trade  has  flourished 
^o  greatly  under  the  restraint^. of  Elizabeth,  it  may  be  answered^ 
that  it  haS'  flourished  in  spite  of  those  restraints.  That  the  greater 
part  of  pur  manufactures,  both  in  number  and  imppi'tance,  are  not 
land^F  the  controul  of  that  act^  and  that  with  respect  to  those  that 
are  witlijn  its  pale,  it  had  become  nearly  a  dead  letter.  That  it 
had  lain  dormant  so  long,  that  in  the  boasted  staple  of  the  country 
which  had  floiirished  a  century  before  the  act  was  passed,  it  wa^ 
Utterly  unknown  until. within  these  ten  years.'*     P.  21. 

Upon  the  whole  then  we  recomTnpnd  this  pamphlet  to  the 
-notice  of  our  readers,  as  a  plain  sltatement  of  the  evils  results 
iiig  from  that  part  of  the  Apprentice  J^ws  proposed  to  be  re* 
pealed.  It  will  be  seen  that  its  object  is  only  the  repeal  of  thq 
l-estrictions  contained  in  the  5th  of  £lizabethj  chap.  4 ;  not  that 
of  subsequent  statutes  relative  to  the  controul  to  be  exercised 
over  apprentices.  The  author  is  by  up  means  averse  to  tbq 
8y»tem  of  putting  Out  apprentices;  £or  he  says^ 

s 

<|  With  respect  to  the  pi'opriety  of  the  institution  of  apprentice-i 
shipj  in  order  to  protect  youth  during  the  period  of  minority,  therq 
^n  be  but  one  opiniou."     P.  16. 

"  But  on  this  head  it  was  unnecessary  for  hini  to  enlarge,  as  his 
arguments  against  the  compulsory  and  restrictive  clauses  of  the 
Act  could  neither  be  strengthened  nor  weakened  thereby. 
Much  benefit,  we  do  not  doubt,  results  to  the  community  from 
the  discipline  and  instruction  which  apprentices  meet  with  under 
ihe  roofs  of  their  masters :  but -we  thmk,  with  the  writer  of  this^ 
'  '      '  '  pamphlc^ 
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Emphtet,  tliat  the  taking  advantage  of  this  practice  of  app^ell^ 
ing  or  tiot,  should  be   lett  to   the  option  of  parents;    audi 
that  the  length  o^'  time  for  which  ycutlis  are  bound,  shawld  be 
matter  of  arrangeai^nt  belweeii  their  parents  and  iiiteuded  mii«-i. 
ters.     Jf,  as  we  are  incliii^i^d  to  bcjiicve,  boyscaimot  otherw^jjo? 
be  so  well  lauuiit^  those  who  have  been  bound  will  have  a  inani^ 
/est  advantage  over  those  who  have  not,  aud  the  prattice  MJll 
^fidll  be  general :  we.  shall  reap  all  the  advanta«^es  of  it ;  whilt* 
the  evils  iucideut  to  the  system,  as  it  has  hitherto,  *<uid  paitir 
puLjrly  pf  late,  been  pursued ;  aud  as  it  is  now  attempted  to  be 
extended  and  enforced,  will  be  entirely  uvoidcil  by  tlie  repeal  of 
CLe  restraining  part  of  th^  statute  of  Eiizabelh. 


III.     jin  Inquiri/  concernhfg   ihe  Rise  and  Progtrsiff 


Mai iBchai  Colkge  aiid  University  of  Aberdeen,    8vo.     8s, 

HE  Author  begins  bis  inquiry  with  a  number  of  self-evideist 
ropositious ;  such  as,  ^^  the  annual  income  of  a  nation  consists 
f  the  united  produce  of  its  agiiculture,  manufactures  and  com* 
'^txi&f^ce  ;" — ^^  1  oe  nutional  income  appropriated  to  public  pur- 
ses, and  the  aQK>unt  of  tuxaliou  are  limited  C' — *^  In  peace  w« 
hould  have  an  overplus  revenue  to  discharge  debts  ccxntracted 
former  wars,  ami  a  source  for  the  expences  of  iiilm^  ones ;" 
■^- — **  By  the  excess  of  revenue  abovo  expenditure,  a  sinking  fu«4 
^aiiay  be  formed  for  the  discharge  of  the  national  debt ;"  &c.  &€• 
TThe  Inquiry  proceeds  to  detail  the  principles  of  finance,  history 
"Of  public  debts,  and  the  various  schemes  to  pay  them  off.   Witti 
Idiat  part  which  simply  states  matters  of  fact,  we  have  nothing -to 
<lo  ;  so  far  the  work  may  have  its  use  in  giving  general  infi>rma- 
tion;    we  are  .principally  interested  in  tliat  which  treats  on  the 
niedus  of  redeeming  the  debt.     When  a  nation  has  to  raise.ai; 
sum  of  money,  there  must  be  a  plan  to  pay  it  off,  or  in  the  coui-se 
of  time  there  must  necessarily  be  a  national  bankniptcy ;   and 
nowever  hard  it  may  press  upon  the  nation  to  redeem  the  debtj 
it  is  a  less  evil  than  a  loss  of  the  whole.    The  only  consideratioii 
therefore  is,  in  what  manner  the  redemption  caii  be  best  accoaiT 
plished.     When  a  loan  is  made,  taxes  are  raided  to  j>ay  the  in« 
tercst.     If  nothing  more  w  ere  done,  both  debt  and  taxes  nmsi 
accumulate,  and  a  bankruptcy  must  eiisue.      Some  provisioii 
inust  therefore  be  made  to  reduce  the  debt ;  s6fliething  must  be 
taken  irpm  th^  public  for  that  puppo&e.     Mwe  money  therefom 
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most  be  borrowed  than  is  necessary  for  the  expences  of  the 
yesrj  and  the  overplus  must  go  to  pay  off  the  debt.     The  qucs- 
lion  therefore  is,  how  are  we  to  make  the  most  advantage  of  this 
overplus  (L).     The  utmost  advantage  which  can  be  made  or 
XDoney^  is  by  putting  it  out  at  compound  interest,  as  it  is  then 
constantly  operating  towards  an  increase,  and  an  increase  out  of" 
all  proporliQi)  com[)ared  with  the  increase  from  simple  interest:> 
Coippo^md  interest  therefore  must  be  resorted  to :    Mr.  Pitt*» 
plsgfi  of  a  sinking  fund  is  established  on  the  principle  here  stated. 
£very  loan  is  for  more  than  the  service  required  for  the  year ; 
an  hundredth  pirt  is  taken  from  it  for  a  sinking  fund,  and  the 
<Hher  part  leaves  a  sum  necessary  for  the  service  of  the  year*. 
Taxes  are  raised  to  pay  the  interest  of  the  whole,  and  the  parti 
tjiken  from  the  loan  for  the  sinking  fund  is  put  out  at  compcmnd. 
interest  to  redeem  the  national  debt.     Taking  money  at  5  per 
opnt.   in  t  years,  the   amount  of  this  linking  fund  will   l^ 

X  X  ],05^  ;  and  this  is  the  greatest  possible  increase  that  caa 
be  made  of  L  on  certain  grounds.  If  the  public  debt  therefore 
can  be  redeemed  it  must  be  upon  this  principle.  Now  the 
public  make  a  smaJl  contribution,  that  the  nation  may  afterwards 
reap  a  great  benefit.  Dr.  H.  talks  of  the  great  difficulties  of* 
raisir^  taxes ;  there  may  be  great  difficulties,  but  that  ia  nothing 
to  the  purpose ;  Joans  must  be  raised  and  taxes  must  be  p^j. 
or  we  must  jrive  up  ourselves  to  the  will  of  our  enemies.     ITie 

$um  h  X  1,00  \    will  after  a  certain  time  return  back  to  the 
public  and  relieve  it  from  the  debt,  and  of  course  from  the  taxes 
attached  to  it.     The  author  allows  the  superior  increase  of  money 
put  out  at  compound  interest,  and  yet  argues  against  the  appli- 
cation in  practice.     He  gvants  that 

•*  The  smallest  sum  put  out  at  compound  interest  will  i'ncreas^- 
to  an  indefinite  magnitude ;   but  this  is  limited  by  the  demand 
from  borrowers,  or  in  the  impossibility  of  investing  it  in  prpductlve 
capital.** 

This  is  a  confession  that  J'O  long  ^s  borrowers  arc  to  be  found> 
or  you  can  invest  it  in  productive  capital,  tlie  system  is  efficacibus. 
'J'ill  such  a  lime  therelbre  comes,  the  utility  of  the  sinking  fund 
'  is  acknowledged.  Hie  argument  therefore  does  not  now  apply,- 
und  hence  the  system  may  be  allowed  to  go  on.  '^  Sufficient- 
for  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof."     Farther,  the  Dr.  informs  ms, 

**  That  the  'vohole  capital,  at  present  invested  in  the  funds,  may 
be  beneficially  employed  in  agriculture,  manufacture  and  com-^- 
raerce,  and  thereby  prove  a  source  of  increasing  wealth  to  this- 
country.** 

Does  nQt  this  at  once  remove  the  difficulty  complamed  of?    ^ 
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**  At  the  termination  of  a  war,"  says  the  Dr.  **  the  nation 
^emuns  charged  with  a  certain  debt>  ana  it  possesses,,  or  ought  to 
possess,  a  certain  surplus  revenue  to  discharge  the  puUic  debt ; 
and  this  operates  by  compound  interest." 

Now  if  a  surplus  of  revenue  in  time  of  peace  will  operate  to 
redeem  the  national  debt,  the  sum  set  apart  for  a  sinking  fund 
during  the  war,  must  operate  equally  in  time  of  war.  War  hat 
no  effect  upon  the  operation  of  a  sum  put  out  at  compoiuid 
interest,  except  to  make  it  operate  more  effectually  by  tlie  de- 
pression of  the  fuuds.  In  fact,  this  surplus  at  the  end  of  a  War^ 
must  have  arisen  from  the  sum  raiseii  during  the  war  liavini^ 
exceeded  the  expenditure ;  and  this  is  what  is  done  to  constitute 
the  sinking  fund.  1'hus  wliat  tlie  Dr.  confesses  to  be  a  means 
of  redeeming  the  public  debt,  is  the  very  principle  of  the  sinking 
fund,  to  which  he  objects.  He  talks  about  the  great  increase  of 
taxes  on  the  loans,  and  their  amount ;  but  he  should  consider 
that  these  would  equally  exist,  whether  we  had  any  siuking  fund 
or  not ;  these  are  necessary  burdens  on  the  public ;  and  it  is  to 
the  sinking  fund  Me  must  look  for  redemption.  Dr.  H.  does 
not  make  a  proper  distinction  between  the  loan,  and  the  taxes, 
but  reasons  on  the  magnitude  of  the  whole  as  if  they  were  of  the 
same  eil|cacy ;  whereas,  when  the  debt  is  discharged,  the  interest 
ceases* 

.    **  When,"  says  the  author,   **  Dr.  Price  affirms  that  a  debt  of 
258  millions  might  be  discharged  in  86  years,  he  overlooks  the 
taxes  imposed  for  the  payment  of  the  interest,  a  great  part  of  wliicU 
might  have  been  spared  if  the  aimual  sum  had  not  been  separated 
from  the  public  revenue  V* 

.  Does  Dr.  H.  here  mean  to  imply  tliat  simple  interest  will  do 
as  much  as  compound  ?  there  seems  to  be  something  obscure 
to  cover  an  argument  which  he  cannot  answer.  Dr.  Price  only 
states  that  such  a  debt  will  be  discharged  in  such  a  time,  and 
that  is  true ;  and  when  the  debt  is  redeemed,  the  taxes  are  done 
away.  The  public  must  undoubtedly  feel  a  burden  before  the 
sinking  fund  is  applied  to  relieve  it;  but  can  that  be  reckoned 
jiny  argument  against  the  sinking  fund?  Theory  tells  us  what  a 
sinking  fund  will  do;  we  want  not  time  to  convhice  us  of  its 
povier;  but  we  must  give  it  time  to  produce  its  effects. 
.We  must  not  consider  the  evil  by  itself  as  existing  before  the 
remedy  is  applied,  but  should  look  forward  to  the  relief.  .War 
undoubtedly  brings  evils  with  it  in  the  burdens  laid  on  the  public, 
but  we  have  a  remedy  which  it  is  prudent  not  to  apply  till  a 
certain  time. 

**  la 
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«  In  the  year  1786/*  SJ^ys  Dr.  H-  "  our.  fanded  debt  was  23« 
fcwilioiis.  We  have  paid  off  thk  (yet  the  sinking  fiind  has  don^ 
tbtliing.)  but  contracted  a  new  debt  of  of  574  million^.'* 

I>oes  not  this  amount  to  the  same  as  if  *we  had  paid  no  debt 
at  all>  but  contracted  an  addiliunal  debt  of  336  miliions.  Isr 
ih^e  no  difference  between  our  being  at  tliis  time  574  or  &ld 
siilibns  in  debt.^    Dr.  IL  aiHruis^  that 

"  No  plan  whatever  has  any  intrinsic  power  to  aid  the  discharge 
of  our  national  burdens/*  But  soon  after  adds,  "  wh'en  a  ministei* 
establlslie»  a  sinking  fund,  his  plan  does  no  more  than  inform  the 
pubJic,  that  if  posterity  be  dh\e  and  willing  to  raise  such  sums,  hy 
C3ct^ided  taxation,  at  certain  periods  which  his  plan  points  oiit^ 
as  will  make  up  for  our  deficiencies,  with  interest,  and  furnish  be*' 
Sides  wliat  is  wanted  for  the  exigencies  and  contests  of  their  own 
tkne,.  the  public  debts  which  he  conti'acts  will  then  be  discharged*'^ 

Here  the  Dr.  should  have  ascertained  how  long  it  nmf  be 
before  the  nation  can  no  longer  bear  the  burdens  above  stated  ; 
till  this  i»  done,  he  can  draw  no  conclusion  against  the  present 
system  of  redemption  ;  his  own  assertion  shows  the  sinking  fund 
may  redeem  the  debt.  Sojnefking  the  sinking  fund  must  do  • 
WL  great  deftVit  lias  don^.  Tlie  Dr.  judges  of  the  effect  from 
the  time  of  war,  without  considering  what  it  may  do  in  time  of 
"war  and  peace  together,  .thus  depriving  the  sinking  fund  of  its 
"great  support.  We  do  not  se(^,  independent  of  this  consideration, 
l^aw  the  calculations  which  Dr.  li.  has  made,  are  at  all  in  pointy 
against  the  operation  of  the  sinking  fund  as  established  by  Mr* 
Pitt*     He  says,  / 

*'  Paradoxical  effects  are  ascribed  to  the  increase  of  money  at 
compound  interest.  One  penny  put  out  at  the  Christrian  era,  at 
B  per  cent*  compound  interest,  would,  before  this  time,  have  in-^ 
creaBed  to  a  greater  siim  than  could  be  contained  iu  five  hundred 
aaiUionft  of  earths^  all  of  solid  gdd." 

We  here  sefe  nothing  of  Paradox ;  it  is  a  truth,  and  a  strong 
confirmation  of  the  pi  inciple  of  the  sinking  fund  in  overcoming 
any  expence  wtiirh  can  be  opposed  to  it. 

The  sinking  fund  must  also  be  taken  in  all  its  bearings,  Hie 
I>r.  says, 

<<  In  regard  to  increase  of  taxes,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the 
nuking  fund  has  a  real  effisct  in  calling  forth  exertions,  which^ 
although  they  might  have  been  made  as  well  and  as  effectually^ 
%(mld  not  have  been  made^  unless,  to  follow  out  the  line  which  that 
i^stem  required.'* 

Here  is  an  important  point  gained  by  the  sinking  fu«d ;  if  it 
llSake  people  more  industrious,  it  enables  them  better  ^6  bear 

tlie 
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the  burdens  which  are  necessarily  laid  on  them.  And  further, 
has  not  the  sinking  fund  tended  very  powerfully  to  keep  up  ilie 
stocks  and  thereby  to  diminish  loans,  aiid  consequently  ke^p 
down  the  national  debt  ?  ought  not  these  circumstances  to  be 
considered  in  making  a  fan*  estimation  of  the  sinking  fund  f  and 
important  considerations  they  arc. 

'  For  the  security  of  the'inftion  in  time  of  war;  money  must 
he  borrowed,  md  taxes  must  be  raised  to  pay  the  interest.     Tim 
whole  effect  of  these  must  be  counteracted  by  ev^ry  plftnwhic)^ 
may  be  devised  for  the  redemption  of  the  national  debt ;   and 
whatever  affects  all  plans  equally,,  may  be  neglected  in  maki^i^ 
a  comparifson  between  them.     This  the  Dr.  seems  to  have  over- 
looked.    He  owns  what  the  sinking  fund  will  do  in  its  operations 
above  all  other  plans,  and  therefore  is  bound,  on  his  own  prin- 
ciples, to  receive  it.     He  confesses  it  will  do  somcthhig,  and 
whether  or  not  he  will  allow  that  it  may  at  length  save  tb« 
nation,  he  must,  from  hij  own  concessions,  acknowledge  tliat  it 
will  at  least  delay  our  bankrtiptcy.     The  Dr.  is  like  some  of  tlie 
politicians  in  the  last  century^  who  contended  that  tlie  nation 
could  not  bear  a  debt  of  a  hundred  millions,  and  prophesied  its 
downfall  when  that  circumstance  should  take  place.     We  tiiist 
the  Dr.  is  also  one  of  'the  false  prophets.     He  is  clearly  no 
friend  to  ministers,  and  therefore  sees  every  thing  in  their  public 
characters  through    a  false   medium.      The   public    therefore 
«lioLild  receive  vvitli  great  caution  what  is  advanced  under  such 
circumstances.     From  the  whole  of  what  is  urged  by  the  author, 
his  argument  seems  to  show  only  this,  that  the  debt  has  in« 
creased  more  than  the  sinking  fwnd  has  paid  off,  and  therefore 
it  can  afford  no  effectual  remedy  against  a  national  bankruptcy. 
To  this  we  reply,  that  time  has  not  yet  given  full  effect  to  the 
sinking  fund,  nor  has  it  had  the  advantage  of  a  peace.     With  the 
prospect  of  a  lasting  peace  before  us,  and  the  well  grounded 
expectation   of  an  increase  of  trade  and  commerce,  we  may 
reasoiiably  look  forward,  under  the  operation  of  the  sinking  fnnd> 
to  a  very  substantial  reduction  ^f  our  national  debt ;  perhaps  a» 
far  as  government  may  think  it  prudent  to  carry  it.     We  do  not 
see  how  tlie  nation  can  be  benelited  by  the  I^gxnRY.     The 
Dr.  finds  fault  with  ail  the  plans  which  have  been  (Ievi5ed  ti> 
redeem  it,  but  proposes  no  method  to  accomplish  that  end. 
The  tendency  of  the  work  is  to  discourage  all  attempts  for  that 
purpose. 

We  have  here  stated  our  sentiments  on  the  objections  which 
the  Author  has  niade  against  the  utility  of  Mr.  Pitt's  sinkings 
fund,  and  have  shewn  that  either  this  plan,  or  a  plan  on  the  same 
principle,  can  save  the  country.  His  objections  affect  equally 
tbe  othei   plans    which   have  been  proposed  to  redeeni  tfre 
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national  dcbt^  and  therefore  require  no  further  observations  frocn 
u^.     We  know  the  effect  which  the  sinking  fund  actually  has 
produced^  and  we  know  from  the  principles  of  the  plan  that  it' 
must  continue  to  increase  in  its  operations. 


Art.  IV.     Orlando  in  Roncesvalles ;  a  Poem,  in  Jive  Cantos, 
By  jP.  ff.  MerkaUy  Eaq.     12mo.    Murray.     1S14- 

TVE  can  positively  assure  Mr-  Mcrivale,  that  his  poem  has  n^ 
diance  of  being  read  ;  and  we  much  wonder  that  any  author 
should  have  so  little  discernment  as  to  offer  to  an  age  like  the 
present  a  poem^  the  deficiencies  of  which  are  so  manifest.  In 
the  first  place>  there  is  no  mewling  and  mawkish  misanthropy^ 
how  therefore  can  it  ever  expect  to  become  a  favourite  with 
mankind  ?  Secondly,  the  hero  is  neither  a  whining  debauchee, 
nor  a  proiligate  misoguuist,  Ik)W  therefore  can  he  expect  admi- 
ration amolig  our  waltzing  beauties  i  Tliirdly,  he  is  neither  an 
infidel,  nor  a  blasphemer,  can  he  then  hope  for  protection  from 
our  metaphysical  blue-stockings  ?  Fourtbly,  there  is  neither  dog- 
giel  verse,  nor  bad  English  in  the  poem,  is  it  possible,  therefore, 
that  it  can  be  read  or  received  by  any  lover  of  simplicity  or  taste  ? 
But  we  are  unwilling  to  swell  the  negative  catalogue  of  its  merits  : 
we  shall  therefore  hasten  to  animadvert  upon  those  failings  whicti 
appear  of  a  more  positive  nature,  not  doubting  but  tliat  if  we 
CiiH  prove  it  guiliv  of  classical  elegance,  both  in  thought,  and  in 
expression,  we  shall  have  thoroughly  succeeded  in  our  design  of 
condennjing  it  to  eternal  oblivion  tmd  neglect. 

The  subject  of  the  poem  is  the  death  of  the  celebrated  Or- 
lando, (or  Roland)  Count  of  Clermont,  and  Lord  of  Aglante^  in 
the .  pass  of  Roncesvalles,  who,  in  company  with  the  chief  war- 
riors of  the  court  of  Charlemagne,  are  there  surprised  and  over- 
whelmed by  the  Paynim  force,  through  the  treachery  of  Ganelioii 
Count  of  Poictiers,  who,  from  hatred  to  Orlando,  enters  into  a 
conspiracy  with  Marsiliws,  the   Moorish  king  of  Saragossa. — 
Charlemagne  is  invited  by  Ganellon  to  send  this  embassy  under 
the  conduct  of  Orlando  to  the  pass,  there  to  receive  in  due  foim 
from  Marsilius  the  promised  cession  of  the  Marca  Hispanica,  • 
the  country  extending  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Hebro,  and  at. 
the  same  time  to  repair  in  person  to  Fontarabia,  to  await  the ' 
accomplishment  of  the  transaction.    The  monarch  is  dissuaded 
by  the  elder  counsellors  of  the  court  from  con^ienting  to  this  pro- . 
posalj  as  they  suspect  the  traitorous  designs  of  Ganellon :  he  is . 
also  warned  of  the  disastrous  event  by  Malagigi^  the  cousin  of 
Kinaldo^  who,  by  his  celebrated  skill  in  magic^  predicts  the  fsatal' 

termination. 
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termination.  But  Charlemagne^  swayed  by  a  blind  partiality  for 
Ganellon^  is  determined  to  accept  thie  proposal,  and  the  c<induct 
of  the  embassy  is  entrusted  to  Orlapdo,  with  h  hose  departure 
from  bis  castle  of  Clermont  en  Viennois  the  poem  opeos/ 

**  The  banner  wm^  pn  Clermont's  highest  to^^er ; 
l('orth  rode  the  Count  in  glittering  armour  clad : .        •    •  .   -  « 
But  Aldabelle  bewail'd  the  luckless  hour^ 
Alone,  amidst  the  pomp  of  triumph,  sad : » ,      ' 
iProm  her  fair  eyes  fast  fell  the- pearly  8how0|^-r»       *  :- 
*"  '  Ah  tears  ill-timedy  when  all  things  else  were. gla4l> 
The  soul  born  pride  of  female  courage  slept; 
Anglante's  spouse,  the  Roie  6f  Clermont,*%repli*'  '  P.  1, 

Orlando,  however^  is  not  fttayed  by  her  tears  6r  ^^treaties,  but 
'  proceeds  on  his  embas^y^  accoihpanied  among  others  with  Oliver, 
the  brother  of  Aldabelle,  whose  ^uth  'and  spirits  are  well  con« 
trasted  to-the. melancholy  cast  of  Orlando's  mind.  As  they  pro* 
ceed,  however/  even  be  is  aldrmed  by  a  portentous  dream,  which 
deprives  him  afhisf  wonted  gaiety,  and  leaves  him  in  a  ^tate  of 
miser^^and  dejection. 

*•  Five  days  they  journey  on,  from  morning's  break 
To  night,  and  on  the  sixth  fkir  oyening  view.    - 
The  sui>  clad  Pyreneait's  spiry  peak, 
Like  iome^'oud  banofer  tinged  with  golden  hue. 
*  Behold,'  Orlando  cries, '  tlie  mark  we  seek, — 
How  awful,  yet  hdw  goodly,  to  the  view ! 
Hail  we  the  passing  glory,  as  a  sign, 
.    Vouchsafed  from  Heaven,  of  countenance  divine/  ^    P.  11. 

Here  they  are  joined  by  Astolpho,  the  son  of  Otho,  king  of  Eng- 
tand,  andother  knights  from  the  court  from  Charlemagne,  among 
whom  is  Baldwin,  the  son  of  Ganellon,  arrayed  in  a  splendid 
vest,  which  his  father  had  ordered  him  to  wear.  This  robe  once 
belonged  to  Marsilius,  and  was  wellknowu  by  the  Paynim  host. 
Mho  were  commanded,  ^n  their  intended  assault  upon  the  Pala- 
dins, to  refrain  from  un  attack  upon  ,tlie  .wearer.  jBaldwia  him- 
self  is  unconscious  of  his  father's  trea<^hery^  and  his  presence  dis* 
sipates  every  apprehension  from  the liqNUit  of  Orlando,  who  con- 
siders him  as  a  sore  pledge  of  thei^Uy  of  his  father.'  The' 
canto  finishes  with  a  very  line  stanza,  which  announces  their 
Arrival  at  the  pass'of  Roneesvalles. 

**  Now  must  we  leave  the  Pidadias  awhile, 

And  ye,  who  Undly  list^  t^  my  lay,  'i^  '- 

Think  they  have  rei^chM  ^ie  di^stined  vale,  wbcfre  smite  ^ 

«  .  Soft  meadows  ii^pecennkdver A\Lve.  gay,  «  •     '  »  ;  '      .-   : 
/      '  '"  l^  .    .     .       •'    r:  And, 
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Ani,  every  sJde  suYfoimdiiTg,  pife  &€e  pile 
Rise  the  gigantic  hJWs,  ami  seem  to  say, 
Hiere  are  we  fi»t  by  Heaven's  creating  hand 
The  everlasting  gUanRaiis  df  Ihfie  laixl.^    F.  16. 

The  second  canto  opiens  with  a  descriplibn  oF  MiiJfagigij  the 
enchanter^  xi  the  castte  of  Montalban,  which  he  tenanted  during 
the  absence  of  Rkialdo.  i^sp'eietilPig  the  treachery  of  Ganelton^ 
lie  nepairs  to  the  castle^  and  by  hi9  nvagic  ai't,  sunytnons  a  spirit 
to  hi^nd^  over  whom  be  is  allowed  by  the  will  of  Pi*ovideiic€  a 
temporary  coimnandr 

*\  Him  Ml4a!gig;r  summoned  ^hjlm  toice"    . 
Compeird,  ihe  daemon  rose;  but  fiercer  far 
ThUfi  subject  spirit  suits ; '  a»  if  the  choice 
lie  had  to  serve,  or  wage,  idndicf rte  wan 

jHe  smiled,  as  devils  smile  when  they  rejoice-**  • 
»Such  smile  as  murderers  in  their  vengeance  weat***^'  . 
That  siiaile  the  enchanter  mark'd,  and  felt  the  houir 
Dr^w  riigh  when  he  mu«t  render  back  his  po^ver*    .    . 

**  Shuddering  he  marked, — -but  soon  collected  s^ke  5^. 
•  Not  yet^  joh  Astaroth ! — pot  yet  th6  day  .  '    * 

That  fVeesiriMnbrtals  from  my  earthly  yoke  :^ 
iStill  art  thou  bound,  and  still  thou  roiist  obey.  \j  , 
Hear  then  my  last  command !  Henceforth  bt^  broke 
T'he  mighty  speB,  andmeft  in  air  away^  ,       : 

So  now  my  potent  btdding  tliou  fulfil--—  .   [  . 

'  Hear  then,  subnwssivel  hear,  and  do  my  wilH*'  ^    P*  SOl 

from  him  Malasigi  demaixfe  thfe  f»te  of  the  Paladins  m  Ro*- 


•©•» 


cej^valies.    The  daemons  answer  is  finely  conceived. 

**  ^  Master !— so  still  thou  art!* — the  fiend  replied,- 
fFor  that  determined  voice  recaird  the  day 
When  ma^ic  bound  for  his  rebellix)us  pride^ 
Seven  years  within  the  rifted  r©ck  lie  lay,)— 
*  Things  are  there  iw  die  womb  of  fiote  denied 
To  spiritital  ken  as  sense  of  mortal  cllty : 
The  past  and  present  a»e  our  ow»;  6ut  eye 
iDf  creature  never  i^MHHt  futurity. 


^*  *  Darkly  kdeed  ajMnkmbtfulIy  we  trace  f  .     . 

Shadows  tlutt  flit  behind  the  eternal  veil. 
Sometimes  we  view  them  imaged  m  the  fac^ 
Of  outer  heaven  in  colours  clim  and  pale. 
But  nothing  certain.    Had  Almighty  Grace 
Thrown  such  a  weight  of  knowledge  iti  our  scale, 
^Tow  should  Uie  boaster,  Man>  elude  otir  powe?s  i 
No, — God  hath  clipp'd  our  wiags,  or  the  wide  world'  trert^ 
ours.*  *♦    P,  31. 
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Hie  spirit  then  proceeds  to  inform  him  at  length  of  the  trea-* 
chery  of  Ganellon,  of  his  private  meeting  with  Marsiliu<x,  and  the 
then  mutual  concert  of  this  horrible  treachery.     Malagigi  next 
enquires  whether  there  remains  any  hope  of  safety ;  in  answer  to 
which  he  is  informed^  that  before  tliree  days  the   Paymin  host 
Mill  overwhelm  the  whole  band  of  the  devol«d  Paladins.     H« 
then  promises  the  dsemon  a  release  from  his  spelis,  if  in  three 
days  he  vihU  convey  Kinaldo  (who  at  that  time  was  in  Egyj^t) 
to  the  Roncesvalles,  in  hopes  that  his  arrival  might  chaige  the 
event  of  the  day.     To  thlM  the  dsemon  consents^-r^'  Thou  aft 
obeyed,  he  cried ;  then  plunged  to  hell."    The  whole  of  this 
scene  is  finely  conceived,  and  executed  uitfa  a  master  s  hand; 
To  the  introduction  of  supernatural  machinery  in  a  poem  tn^ 
pressly  fdunded  upon  the  old  romance,  no  objection  can  surely 
be  urged;  it  would  be  imperfect  without  it.     To  the. sword,  t^ 
the  horn,  to  the  very  person  of  Orlando^  we  attach  some  idea  bf 
Bpells  and  magic  :  he  himself  is  almost  the  creature. of  fiction 4 
for  celebrated  as  he  is  in  the  fields  of  romance,  his  name  occivi 
but  otice  (as  our  author  has  observed)  in  atiy  genuine  historical 
document.    We  catraot,  however,  sufficiently  admire  the  viery 
judicious  and  skilful  manner  in  which  Mr.  Merivale  has  coo^ 
ducted  this  supernatural  ageacY>  blending  so  much  truth  with 
fiction,  and  so  cautiously  veiling  the  grosser  absurdities  of  the 
magic  art  in  the  semblance  of  reason,  that  we  almost  beicomc 
converts  to  his  enchanter's  power.     After  his  encounter  with  the 
dsemon^  Mala^igi  mounts  his  car,  aiid  behalds  from  the  air  the 
Moorish  squadrons  on  the  distant  ground,  surrounding  on  all  sides 
the  devoted  valley.    As  he  descends,  he  meets  the  now  unhappy 
Oliver,  who,  while  the  other  Paladins  were  buhed  in  sleep,  was 
Meandering  through  the  valley  alone,  brooding  tipon  the  horrors  of 
his  former  dream,    llie  warning  given  by  Che  enchanter  is  spH 
rited  and  fine. 

**  Like  one  unknown  upon  his  .path  hef  eane^ 

And  thus  in  few  and  hasty  w^rds  addrest^: 

>  Got  wake  yon  eagle !  fQr>  tl^  aspirkig.  fi^^me. 

AWeady  mounts,  and  jGures  his  royal  nent:  ^ 

Treason  hath  writ  in  blood  Orlando's  name^ 

And  Hell  is  busy  with  the  coming  feast.—- 

Co,  wake  yon  eagle !  for  the  toils  are  spread. 

And  the  proud  fowl^  marks  him  for  tlie  dead;*  ^    P.  S^L 

•       ■  * '  ♦ 

The  enchanter  then  flies  to  the  court  of  Oharlem'agne :  Or* 
lando  iu  the  mean  dme-  is  roused  by  OKver^  but  as  die  enem;^ 
appear  not,  he  refuses  to  retreat.  A  day  and  a  -night  pass,  ami 
on  the  fucceediug  mornings 

V  ?  ^  «  Above, 


^fCO  Mtrioalts^ Orlando  in  RoiKtnaU^*^ 

^    .    '*  Above,,  belowy  around,  on  every  side, 

He  turns  his  eyes ;  and  sees  reflected  sh'Ifte  •   '  ,  J 

1        The  beaming  h'ght  from  war's  advancing  tide ;-  •  ^:      * 

.  Sees  o*ef  the  hills  the  intei^minable  litiie 
^        Of  steel  clad  squadrons  wind  in  martial  pride^ 

Seeming  in  onfe  bright  girdle  to  confine 

All  that  devoted  vaFe,  the  closing  stage; 

To  maay  »  kmight,  of  earttift  loved  pUgnmage.''    P.  41 . 

A 

V 

^ '  To9  late  Orkfldo  perceives  tJie  snare  laid  for  tl;i.eni  by  tbe 

ll^acherous -enemy ;  jmd,  like  JL«0iiidiafr  of  <»ld^  he  exhoris  his* 

tldble  band  to  fight  against  tlic  iPagan  foe  till  th<:  last^  not  for 

life,  but  for  itnoiortiility.     His  ^dkk^ss  to  the  Paladina  13  ani- 

iliated'with  tli«  freling  of  ar^  Iwreic  piety,  and  cxpre^ised  ia  th« 

Utrong  husgnage  of  reUgiotiH  poetry.  The  third  canto  opens  witli 

the  battle;  «id  here  the  poet  ri^jes  with. his  subject,  andd1splay$ 

kis  powers  in  their  full  vigour..   .We.  never  remember  to  hav« 

Meexi  in  any  jnoderu  poetv  a  eonflict  desciibed  with  greater  spirit, 

<or  vavied  with  mcs^ judicious  ar>    I'be  paitlietic  incidents  vi'hicb 

we  so  bcaiitifmlly  interwoven-  wilb  the  deeds  of  fieroic  valour^ 

Mnindusiof  the  poi^try  of  ancient  days.     No  one^.  \^hose  mind 

mwi  not  deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  tUe  great  masters  of  th^ 

human  heart,  could  havp  united  so  much  feeling  in  conception - 

3nrith  so  mucb  taste  in  exprcssioo.'     It  delights  ua  to  leave  for 

aivhile  the  palched^-aud  pyebalie^  ^tyle  of  modern 'poetry^  and  to 

refresh .  ourselves- Oil ce  more  .H'id^i  » straiu  qi  a  holier  moodi 

However  the  taste  of  an  age  inay.  foif  a  while  be  vitiaited  by  the 

fthdurdities  of  bigb-flown  bombast^  or  the  doggrel  of  affected 

ifiQq»lic}ty9  it^ever  will,  it^ver  ijmstj^jrecar  to  thoaie^eat  masters^ 

whom  ibe  unkedvoio^  of  ancient  and  modem  times  have  pro- 

idovored  the  niodpb  of  taste  and  imics^liuu.     The  conduct  of  the 

bttj^leiu  Mn  MmvaleVpoeniy  thougli  tie  has  made  good  use  of 

the  aid  which  modern  Italy  supplied^  approaches  nearest  that  of 

Vii^l.    The  death  of  young  Baldwin^  who,  when  reproached" 

witliN  treachery  .by  Orlando,  throws  off  his^plotecting  garby  and 

whh  his  last  breath  vindica^eil  hf9>'fidelity>  isdescribed.Vyith  uiucl^ 

animation  and  feerm'|^    The  fotirth  canto  begins  with  the  descent 

of  the  dsemon  upon  %gypf ,  frdih-whence  he  hurries  through  tUe 

^ir  RihaMo  and  hK  brother  Guiscard  to  the  pas»of  Roncesvalles. 

The  circtmistaticiss  of  their  flight,  and  the  high  themes  on  which^ 

they'4)onverse  with  the  Spirit,  at\er  the  style  of  the  Italian  poets^ 

lire  told«t  some  length,  till  at  last  they  uppear  on* high  over  the 

fi^d  of  battle.     A  panic  seizes  the  Paynyn  liost,  find^tiiey  fiy^in 

^onfiwion  upon  the  appearance  of  so  poi  tentoiu  a  sighf,     Theiir 

•)#^tiBg  with  Qr^ijdo  is  finely  coo£eive«k 
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•^  Orlando,  as  the  furious  chief  drew  near,  7 

*  'Ijike  lightning  borne  across  the  battle  field,  • 

Or  frrend  or  foe  uncertarn,  held  his  spear,     •'  .  •     .     ' 

*  'Prepared  to  meet  the  thundering  shock,  or  yield:   *. 
But  when  tjirough  cl<iud»  of  dust  be  saw  appear 
Montalban's  lion  on  the  blazing  shield,— 

Ye,  who  ti^  thrilling  transport  e^er  ha«e.'knotm 

To  meet  some  long-lost  friend  whea  every  .hope  w&s.Bavti,   - 

f 

^*^  Judge  ye  if  nipmr^fs  fo^lsipetuous  tide 
SwelPd  his  bol'd  he^rty^and  triumphed  in  his  fape ; 
If  ardent  love  the  strength  of  wings  .supplied. 
As  swillt  he  rush'd  to  jine^t  liis  triend's  embracer^ 
Ko :  bloodless  Jiiras  Ivis  cheek  ;  his. bosom's  pride  , 
Was  cold ;  his  limbs  dropp  d  nerveless ;  and  the  Space 
That  part&  the  living  from  the  realm  ^of  night 
Was  closing  io^t  befWe  Uk  di22y  ai^iU^     P.  S8. 

« 

At  the  opening  of  the  fifth  canto^  Orlando  sounds  for  assist- 
ance  his^ma^^ic  hoNi,  the  sound  of  which  reaches  tlie  court  of 
Cliarlemugne.  The  itibtiarcb  eyes  sternly  the  traitor  Ganellon, 
who  u.^ciibes  the  sound  to ithe  chace  in  Koncesvalles.  The  blas^t 
is  lienIrA  a  second tfine.  A  thousand  faulchions  are  armed  against 
the  traitor,  who  still  unshaken  cries,  "  How  well  lli^s  day  Ag- 
lianted  sl/nt'ts  have  spedT  ••  Orlando  sounds  it  a  third  little.  Ga- 
iielfon  h  dismayed  with  the  terrors  of  coHscifovis  guilt ;  when  sud- 
denly lli€  form  ot'  A'lalagijgi 'appears  before"  the  monarch  and  hiu 
couft^  and*  having  problaimcil  the  defeat -and  loss  in  Aonce^^lles^ 
,lalh»  a  lifeless  corse  at' the  f6et  of 'Cliai  lemagne. 

♦.  .  /fr  iTh^&i^T-lm  who  the  fearful  truth  can  tell  ?— 
.  Tfea|.,fp  ^  hovering  fligljjt,  ;.t\\ix,t  .eai;th  and  sky,  , 

..ij^  ^^Ij^jtiifjg  peal,  tl|pe.wefl;.tn«wn  voice  of  Hell,  *      * 

*'9,^^Jk^0jaDff€id  })h  league  .dissolved,  his  hour  gone  by;  ^'^    ' 

.^  /1j|)^',f*/om  liis  air'-buijt^^^^  '        '*    . 

*  /.';ilV"nd,.  wbi^re'h'e  fell,  in  tnOi'tal  trance  did  lie:  « 
*yiLQiei*fecmtfs^                                               ^ 

'  !Sbu^ed  his  propKeticrage  (o  spebk  and  breathe  fei^Ja**-'*'   ' 

')^fh  •mugs^i)  fi9i)«pprted  f o  ^e  j^eld  of  battle,,  ^ud  the  poeni 
<t)tw;hi(ies;Ji(\iU^il|Q  #at|h,(»f  Orl^ndiu.  This  transuctioii  is  de-i 
^ibed  ;il^^^oiw^i<c|(L>iab^  it^ngtli^  il^d.^s/^tended  \yith  more  signi^ 
4iHi  \KDndf^'%  Ui4*i/ihe  g«ti^ai  f:bai;actcr  ainl  st^lcof  ^he  poem>  in 
^r. opiiuort,  :at  least,  y^\]^  i^UM^vv*  \ffi  do.  npt. a|tqgether  admire 
Aim  apostri^ph^  ^.Qrlpp(ip.^^liis.djii}g  h^r^e,  reqiiptii^g  his  for- 
giveniesftrr::*  ;if  ,eV.  iid^ii  P^c»^  viiUiJiasty.  wrong,  that' mild 
and  faahliil  be«ri-"  i^efStilllp#s,-^Pproye  o^lhe  pardon  affprdp^i 
i^  a  HWtt^nJjftryJijW  fiasjuog  froui,  the  eyes  of  the  expiring  ani^ 
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maU  We  are  aware  that  Mr.  Mcrivale  has  the  authority  of  the 
MorgaiHc  of  Pulci  for  the  incident^  but  as  a  point  of  judgment^ 
(which  Mr.  M.  has  so  abundantly  displayed  in  other  parts  ot^^  the 
poem)  we  wish  that  it  had  been  omitled.  We  adinire,  however^ 
the  fate  of  Durindaua^  which  is  very  finely  told. 

*^  'Twas  then,  as  ancient  chronicles  have  tolc|, 
Orlando  gazed  upon  bis  faithful  blade. 
And  thus  address'd,  as  if  of  tmman  mould— r 
t  When  in  the  silent  grave  thiy  lord  is  \si^^ 
And  ages  o'er  his  sad  remains  have  roU'd, ' 
O  Durindapa !  let  it  ne'ei*  be  said. 
Thy  aoble  steel,  aye  sacred  to  the  right, 
Hath  lent  to  Pagan  hands  its  prostituted  might.' 

^'  He  said,  and,  far  his  red  right  arm  extending, 

Collecting  stood  for  one  last  dreadful  shock. 

The  sword,  high  whirPd  in  air,  and  swifl  de8oendin|^ 

Nor  bent  nor  shivered  on  the  marble  rock. 

But  cleaved  its  solid  mass,  asunder  rending 

Even  from  tho  summit  to  the  central  block« 

The  rudest  peasant,  in  tliat  valley  bom. 

Still  shows  the  cloven  crag  and  wondroqa  hprn.'*    P.  11$. 

.  We  cannot^  hovrever,  but  ren^ark^  what  to  us  appears  a  very 
striking  inconsistency^  that  eight  stanzas  afterwardsj»  Orlando  » 
represented,  in  the  very  mornent  of  his  dissolution,  as  laying  thf$ 
pommel  of  his  s^vord  ^'  Axt  to  his  hearty  his  arms  afross  the  plad^.^ 
This  circumstance  is  also  borrowed  from  the  MorgantCj^  and  th^ 
attitude  is  observable  in  mauy  monumental  statues,  particularly 
in  those  of  the  crusaders ;  but  we  are  still  of  opinioKi  that  it  Mrould 
have  been  better  omitted,  a^ji  it  is  very  awkward  and  ^t  to  sup- 
pose that  Orlando  had  two  swords^  which  is  the  only  solution  of 
the  hiconsistepcy  tliat  can  be  imagined.  A  subsequent  inct^entj^ 
indeed;,  depends  upon  its  existence^  where,  ip  one  of  fbe  con* 
eluding  stanzas^  Orlando's  corse  appears  before  pharlemiignej; 
and  having  delivered  this  very  sword  into  bis  hands,  faUa  back^* 
and  rdats  for  ever*  But  this  circumstance  also,  and  mifny  others 
which  accompany  the  death  of  the  hero^  particularly  hid  visioOji 
might  be  omitted  with  inudi  adi^tage.  1  h^  wbol^  9cene  i^'fop 
long;  and  although  the  poet  is  justified  in  attaching  as  mwh 
interest  as  possiVIe  to  the  death  of  his  hero,  this  interest  sboMl<ll 
not  be  lost  in  tediousness*  Itt  most  other  poets  we  sboidd  qqI 
have  remarked  these  circumstances,  as  they  might  ha^^  ^^^ 
rather  than  detracted  from  the  beautj^  of  tfleir  work;  tnit  il^ 
think  it  due  to  Mr*  Meritale  tp^tate  freely  o^r  objeciiob  to  the 
only  part  of  bis  poem,  where,  in  our  Opinion,  a  strong  imperfee« 
tion  exists.    Mr.  M.  has  shewn  great  judgment  i^  eoncludmg 


Merivales  Orlando  in  ftoucfsvalles,  ^^ 

Clie  vliole  with  the  death  of  Orlaiidop^  and  in  Dot  wearing  tt^ 
ffreacler  with  a  long  account  of  the  vengeance  of  Charleiapgfif^ 
^^fter  the  depth  of  the  hero  all  must  be  flat.  . 

From  the  Morgdnte  Maggiorc  of  Lnigi  Pulci^  Mr.  Meriyaje 
rst  derived  the  idea  of  his  poem^  and  liow  much  be  has  in\* 
roved  upon  the  origina]^  we  leave  those  who  may  choose  t^ 
cqiuiint  themselves  with  the  Italian  to  declare.  We  are  clearly 
f  opinioo^  that  uotwitlistanding  all  tlic  advantages  of  bO  liar* 
Y^ioiiious  a  language,  and  the  natural  prejudice  in  favour  of  an 
3[  taliaii  chronicler  of  Orlando's  deeds,  Mr.  Merivale  rises  inii- 
m  litely  above  the  M organ te  of  Pulci.  Wherever  be  is  indebted 
Ao  him  for  any  incidents  or  thoughts,  he  points  out  the  source 
^^  ith  the  utmost  candoar.  Tlie  notes  subjoined  to  each  canto 
e  both  amusing  and  good,  and  tlirow  much  light  upon  the 
subject. 

Slr^  M .  has  adopted  the  Italian  stanza,  wbidi  in  any  poem  in  * 
.^hich  much  action  is  enypioyed,  is  the  beat  metre  which  can  be 
hosen,  and  in  a  poem  where  tl¥5  ideas  of  the  Italian  poets  press 


ifcso  strongly  upon  the  reader's  mind,  is  peculiarly  appropriate* 
*^J  lie  artificial  diviiE^on  affords  the  poet  a  very  great  advantage  in 
^11  ca^es  where  varied  description  is  recjuired,  particularly  in  the 
^czonfusioh  of  a  battle.  The  flow  of  the  verse  throughout  is  full 
nd  varied^  the  language  is  classical  and  elegant,  the  conceptions 
re  both  spirited  and  just.  Of  the  conduct  of  the  poem  as  a 
^^vhole^  our  readers  must  already  have  formed  a  Judgment^  and 
^le  stanzas  which  we  have  cited  must  have  justitied  our  high 
«cjpinion  of  its  merits.  Many  brilliant  passages  might  be  brought 
:^orward  to  confirm  our  judgment.  We  particularly  admire  the 
^stan^a  in  whidi  the  power  of  conscience  over  the  guilty  tyrant  in 
Aiis  secret  hours  is  thus  pourtrayed^ 

'*  But  in  the  solemn  hour  of  secret  thought, 
Jn  that  dart  hour,  when  Pride  and  Grandeur  sleep. 
When  poison  drugs  the  soul's  uuhallow'd  draught, 
Tlirougn  Sin's  voluptuous  bowers  when  scorpions  creep, 
•  Then  Conscience  comes,  wi|;h  nameless  terrors  fraught. 
And  with  her  flaming  signet,  broad  and  d^ep, 
Brands  the  pale  tyrant's  brow,  and  ^res  his  brain 
With  ijuencbless  (orn^ents  pf  delirious  pain."    P,  68. 

^  But  of  all  the  passages  not  immediately  connected  with  the 
story^  by  far  the  most  brilliant  i^  the  allusion  to   the  victorious 

'    amis  of  our  British  heroes  on  the  very  plains  which  were  the 

scenes  of  Orlando's  dying   valour.      Mr..  M*  has  with  great 

Judgment  kept  back  this  long-expected  coincidence  till  the  con- 

i:)l)sio|>  of  \i\e  fofju-th  c^nto^  when  from  the  very  delay  it  bursts 
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iipon  tlie  res^der  with  intifhsed  effect.    Tlie  revival  of  Ro|an^q's 

fame  in  SirRowland  is  happily  conceived^  and  the  Epicedium  on 

Colon.el  C^dogan  is  a  master-piece  of  pathos^  and  is  artfully  inter- 

'woven  with  the  incident  of  Astolpho,  tlie  British  Paladin's  death 

*ih  the  poem  itself, 

^*  Yet  at  the  last  a  prouder  day  shall  dawn, 
O  Roncesvalles !  on  thy  blighted  name  ; 
Whei;i  Treason,  to  her  secret  haunts  withdrawn. 
Shall  mpum  ^her  concjuests  past  in  present  shame ; 
PresI^  faureis  shall  o'ercanopy  the  lawn 
With  grateful  shade,  and  fairest  powers  of  fame  . 
Start  from  each  barren  cleft  and  sun-burnt  cav^, 
'       To  wreath  immortal  chaplets  for  the  bray e. 

•♦  .     •      ■ 

**  But  not  for  France  shall  swell  the  solemn  strain 
Of  triumph  ; — ^not,  degenerate  France,  for  thee  4 
Thy  fame  is  past ;  and  treason's  foulest  stain 
Blots  out  thy  light  of  ancient  chivalry. 
iiO !  Britain  leads  the  glorious  chase,  and  Spain 
From  all  her  mountain  summits  follows  free. 
Leagued  in  just  vengeance  for  a  blacker  criine 
Than  e'er  defiled  the  rolls  of  elcjer  Time. 

*'  Sleeps  Arthur  in  his  isle  of  A valon  ?  •  •      • 

High-favour'd  Erin  sends  him  forth  once  more 

To  realize  the  dream  of  days  far  gone. 

The  wizard  strains  of  old  Caer-merddhyn's  lore^ 

Another  Rowland  brings  his  legions  on. 

The  happier  Rowland  of  an  English  shore ; 

And  thunders  in  the  van  with  foot  of  flame 

Scotland's  romantic  champion,  gallant  Grsme, 

**  Wliat  mournful  train,  descending  through  the  glade, 
*  Breaks  tlie  long  glories  of  my  dazzled  sight?' 
Rest,  Paladin  of  England !  Lowly  laid 
Beneath  the  o'erarching  pine-tree's  towery  height* 
Jjiest  yet  awhile  I  Erelong  thy  generous  shaJe 
Shall  witness,  with  a  soldier's  proud  delight, 
High  deeds  of  kindred  valour,  and  inspire 
In  kindred  bosoms  old  heroic  fire! 

*    ■  ,  a 

"  Or,  haply,  shall  thy  spirit,  hovering  near, 
With  glorious  breathings  for  immortal  famef 
Fill  the  departing  warrior's  breast,  and  ch^er 
With  hope 's  bright  dream  his  weak  and  sufleriqg  t^9mf^ — ► 
Fair  dream !— ^that  o'er  Cadbgan's  early  bier  ,    . 
Shed  mildest  influence,  when  with  faint  acclajni . 
Hehail-d  his  conquj^ring  friends;  and  closed  his  eye. 
Rejoicing, 'mid  the  shouts  of  victory  !*'     P.  90. 
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We  liaye  now  convicted  Mr.  Merivale  of  audi  enormous 
joifeaces  agninst  the  taste  of  the  day,  that  he  cannot  in  any  reasoo 
/expect  either  admiration' or  applause.  WhQ<»t^  be.supposed  lo  ' 
^ead  a  poeoi,  in  which  the  classical  elegance  of  our  itisty'  fora* 
fathers  is' so  Audaciously  revived.  But  dmon^  the  few  who  are 
idoting  enoMgh  to  admire  such  a  beuuie  passee,  us.  the  flfiuse  of 
Mr.  Merivale,  we  must  unfortunately  take  our  place.  We  ar# 
Dot  ashamed  of  our  feeling;  and  thqugh  her  charms  are  lost 
upon  tlie  world,  we  shall  toast  her  e\&ry  day  with  increased  d«* 
votion.  .1 
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Art.  v.  Christian  EtJfks,  or  Ditcourset  on  the  Beatitudcg^ 
Bjf  Robert  IVwtU,  U.D.  Rector  of  BrightwelL  TWb 
Vols.  8vo.  Oxford^  Uuiversity .  Press ;  London,  Longm^ 
and  Cq.    ;i8l8. 

▼Ve  hardly  know  what  apology  we  con  make  eitlu^r  to  ourseliids 
ior  to  the  pubhc^  for  having  so  long  delayed  to  notice  these* 4!»- 
jcellent  volumes.  We  trusted  that  their  own  intrinsic  merit 
would  have  been  tlie  best  passport  to  general  reception;  or,  if 
that  had  failed,  that  the  name  of  their  author  would  have^ensured 
to  them  that  regard,  which  is  so  josily  their  c&e.  Mrv  Whule 
has  long  been  know  n  to  every  sacred  schofar,  as  the  learned  and 
JMdicious  commentator  upon  the  prophecy  of  Daniel ;-  sind  we 
Jbeliev^,  that  Jiis  voluuie  is  considered  by  every  ^wiud  theologiaa 
as  a  text-book  to  all  who  are  desirous  of  a  deep  <and  thorough 
acquaintance  with  tliose  awful  propliecies.  The. labours* of  our 
veuerable  author  ^pon  other  parts  of  tho  prophetical  .writings, 
jare  distinguished  for  the  same  depth  of  reseai?ofi  and  aoun)duest 
of  iujcl^meuty  vvhich  are  so  conspicuous  in  his  n^ites  aod  disser* 
jt^tious  upon  Daniel.  From  so  able  an  Hebraist,  and  sio.dee|>  a 
theoiogiauy  two  volumes  «;tf  .Sermons  might  have  been  eipected 
joi'a  very  different  character  and  cast  from  the  present*  Mo  criw 
tical  illustrations^  or  controversial  disqubitions,  either  dignify  or 
obscure  the  work ;  all  is  pious,  sipiple,  apd  practical.  Our  au- 
thor writt*  un(l(.*r  the  operation  of  Christianity  upon  the  heart, 
biit  he'  writes  ylso  with  th'Jtt^alm  and  steady  conviction  of  its 
trutii,  which  notJiiiig  bdt  a  laborious  study  of  its  evidences,  and 
long  uiedjiation  on  i/s  impojrtanciei  coAjld  have  efFecJed.  Siuypli^ 
city  is  no  mark  eidiei;  of  a  superficial  or  a  mes|n  iinfl^rstanding ; 
on  ihe' contrary,  it  is  an  art  to  >vi|^icl\  vefy  feff^  vi^thout  a  tbo^ 
/ou»h  knowledge  of  tlieir  subject,  j^v^  S)|lpjp*  .  Ift^h|tit).Ujn}By 
jpftqi  j;onceal,*and  declamation  adorn,  a  very  contracted  range  of 
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JTiformation^  but  simplicity  is  the  child  of  arrangement  and  of 
jUiought.  Such  is  the  simplicity  which  distiii^uishes  xind  recom- 
inends  the  discourses  before  us.  Their  subject  is  that  summary 
of  Christian  duties,  contained  in  the  beatitudes^  pronounced  by 
our  Lord  on  the  opening  of  his  8(ermon  on  the  piount.  *We  arc 
aware,  that  to  the  very  name  of  ^^  Ethics,"  very  strong  objec- 
tions wiU  be  raised  by  a  certain  party,  many  of  whom  ^re,  we 
believe,  wholly  Ignorant  of  the  meaning  of  the  word,  wbiich  they 
^le  so  much  in  the  habit  of  using  as  a  term  of  reprobation  and 
(Contempt.  By  ^'  Christian  Ethics/*  we  undicrstand  our  author 
to  m^an^  those  duties  required  from  one  whose  Christian  princi- 
ples have  passed  4^  ^699,  and  have  interwoven  themsclvts  with 
his  whole  moral  frame.  We  are  also  aware,  that  an  j^nforce- 
^lent  of  these  duties  will  be  called  by  those  who  exclusively 
claim  to  themselvf»s  the  name  of  Gospel  pre^cberg,  both  hea- 
theni^  a^id  profane.  But  let  thiese  gentlemen  remetpber,  that 
ffe/hatever  these  duties  are,  they  come  not  only  commanded  but 
blessed  by  the  Savioujr  himself;  and  if  he  was  not  a  Gospel 
preacher^,  let  them  declare  who  is.  To  a  cold  and  lifeliess  pane- 
gyric from  the  pulpit,  upon  the  beauty  of  moral  rectitude,  or 
the  charts  of  virtue  considered  in  itself,  we  have  as  powerful  a 
dislike  as  thismselves ;  but  to  an  enlargenient  iipon  those  duties^ 
which  Christ  himself  has  so  solemnly  enjoined,  we  conceive  that 
every  Christian  is  bound  to  listeii  with  the  most  earnest  attention, 
jnasn^tich  as  tlijey  presuppose  the  existence  of  a  Christian  pri|>- 
(ciple,  because  they  must  be  urged  upon  Christian  motive, 
natnely,  upon  the  promise  of  those  high  rewards  attached  to 
their  performance,  which  no  one  but  the  Saviour  of  the  world 
^ould  tul^l.  In  no  discourses  wfaicfi  we  have  ever  read,  are  those 
motives,  which  aniqiate  and  cheer  the  children  of  the  Gospelj 
s^iore  zealoualy  displayed,  or  more  affectionately  urged  throu^. 
out,  than  in  these  *^  Christian  Ethics.''  To  render  the  work  it| 
this  point  of  view  still  more  perfect,  the  author  has  prefixed  tMq 
Seripons  upon  faith|  the  one  designed  to  explain  the  fbundajyoif 
uppn  wbicfi  it  rests ;  and  the  second,  to  shew  its  i^ifluence  upoi^ 
>the  bei^rt,  t|ie  life,  and  the  £dr}  of  a  (Christian.  From  the  first  of 
the^  serfpotis,  Wfs  shall  present  our  readers  wid^  the  following 
extract. 

**  ITppn  Uie  whql^,  the  fei^hby  vfhiph  we  are  to  wajk,  and  which 
we  are  as8^red  our  God  will  accept^  js  a  siqcere  and  hearty  resign 
patipn  qf  ourselves  to  the  disposal  of  p^r  heavenly  Father ;  a  fixed 
persuasion  qf  the  truth  of  |ii3  holy  ivprd,  and  of  all  things  contained 
in  it;  a  steady  reliance  on  the  efficacy  of  Christ's  merits  and  inter* 
{cession ;  an  unalterable  attention  to  all  the  doctrines  and  precepts 
delivered  in  his  Gospel ; 'and  a  full  acknowledgment,  that,  not  by 
f^ur  o^n  merits^  or  for  any  tiling;  that  yf^  have  done,  or  can  do,  bu( 
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through  the  mercies  and  mediation  qF  Christ  alone,  we  are,  with 
humble  confidence,  to  hope  for  everlasting  salvation, 

^  This  faith  n)ay  not  be  altogether  complete,  may  not  be  free 
from  frailties  and  imperfections,  may  even  be  tarnished  by  failings 
sind  sins ;  but  it  must  be  sincere  and  univetsal,  or  toithout  partiality 
and  loithout  hypocrisy.  There  must  be  pp  deceit  or  falseiiess  in  it, 
tio  haitine  between  two  opinion9 ;  it  will  adm|t  of  no  kind  of  coafev 
deracy  with,  the  works  pf  Satan,  no  a,cquiescence  )|i  any  sort  of  sin; 
it  must  not  only  be  our  profession  in  times  of  ease  and  security, 
but  must  not  ^e  deserted  ojr  relinquished  in  the  day  of  trial  and 
danger.  Such  \s  the  faith  which  hath  its  seat  in  the  heart,  and 
will  be  available  to  our  justification.  And  ^o  the  penitent  Chris* 
flan,  who  is  animated  with  it,  God  will  not  impute  sin  ;  will  over- 
look the  frailties  of  his  past,  and  the  infirniities  of  his  present  weak^ 
ness,  and  accept  h| m  through  the  atonement  and  satisfaction  of  our 
l^lessed  Redeen^er* 

.  **  To  pur  unwearied  endeavours  to  obtain  this  faith,  we  must 
ever  rememher  to  add  our  devout  afid  fervent  prayers  to  the  God 
p£  all  consolation,  beseechiug  hini  to  bless  the  work  tliat  he  hath 
)>egun  in  us,  and  entreating  the  succours  of  his  blessed  Spirit,  to 
enable  us  to  carry  it  on  with  firm,  patience  and  steady  persever 
ranee*  For  we  cannot  but  be  diffident,  if  we  think  seriously,  ^ 
pur  own  strength ;  cannot  but  be  sensible  that  we  ,are  unable  of 
fHirselves,  and  wi^out  ^le  inighty  aid  from  abovci  to  work  out  our 
salvation. 

••  Conscious  therefore  of  oqr  own  inability,  let  us  look  up  sted, 
festly  fo  the  God  of  all  grace  for  help,  be  duly  thankful  fur  his 
Wavenly  assistance  and  protection,  and  acknowledge  his  mighty 

?oiirer  and  soyereigi^  grace  in  all  the  good  we  do,  and  in  ail  the 
?il8  which  we  escape  and  avoid*  Let  the  clear  prospect  of  the 
l&ttore  glorieiB  of  the  invisible  world  animate  our  lives,  warm  our. 
aottls,  «md  invigorate  our  practice :  that  thus  living  here  in  the  faith 
pi  our  great  Intercessor,  we  n^y  hope  tq  liv^  bereailer  in  his  pre^ 
fence,  and  to  enjoy  the  inceissant  communications  of  his  favour  an^ 
^ve  throi|gbout  the  ages  of  a  ble^ed  eternity."    Vol.  u  p..  39. 

• 

U  this  be  not  Gospel  preaching,  we  desire  those  who  under* 
ftand  it  better  than  ourselves^  to  inform  us  what  is.  Jiut  takiuo^ 
|hat  leave  both  of  the  dof:trines  i^nd  the  doctors  of  fanaticism^ 
)!vhicb  we  tieartily  wish  for  the  «ake  of  Christianity^  that  they 
Vtrpuld  take  of  us^  we  shall  proceed  to  g;ve  our  readers  a  farther 
account  of  these  excellent  discourses^  through  wliich  the  spirit  o^ 
ih^  Gospel  is  30  uniformly  diffused. 

Oui'  author  considers  the  beatitudes  delivered  at  the  opeiiin|[ 
pf  our  Lord*s  sermon  from  the  mount,  as  a  summary  of  Chris- 
tian ethics^  or  of  those  duties  which  form  the  leading  features  in 
f^  Christian's  moral  frame,  and  are  most  peculiariy  the  fruits  of 
that  faith,  which  the  Holy  Spirit  lias  Consecrated  and  conArmod, 
\^  thf  di^tissioa  of  each  of  t|ie  b^itudeSj  and  the  rewards  aun 
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flexed  to  thetn,  the  author  has  employed  two,  and  in  one  i^tancf: 
three^  discourses.  Our  hniits  uill  not  permit  us  to  enlarge  upoii 
ilMS  order  and  connection  which  he  esiahlished  between  them ; 
vre  csiO'OTily  say  in  gciitral  terms^  that  tiie  arrangement  of  the 
several  duties^  under  their  respective  beatitudes,  is  very  judici-r 
cms,  4iiid  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  include  the  distinguishing 
<futies  and  graces  of  the  Chiistiun  life*  A  dangeroas  error  upon 
this  pf^it  is  very  justly  guarded  against,  ^vhicb,  ho\ve>'er  absurd 
iu  theor)';,  is  too  oUen  admitted  by  a  sort  of  compact  with  their 
'consck|UM«>  into  \\w  {>ractice  of  mankind;  iiamelyf  that  any  ope 
of  these  duties,  vliich  it  may  be  most  congenial  to  our^  natural 
dispQ8iti<::n,  or  to  ti^e  circumstances  of  our  situation,  to  perform^ 

^vill^  to  the  iuU  e\tentj»  ensure  its  promised  reward. 

• 

**  But  before  I  proceed  in  this  discussion,  let  it  be  noted,  thai 
as  each  of  these  }3eatitudes  has  e  particular  blessing  annexed  to  it, 
s^  in  all  of  them,  except  the  first  and  the  last,' there  is  a  discriitfi^ 
nation  in  the  sort  of  blessings;  and  it  is  observable,  that  this  dis« 
'  tmctxon  it  the  nature  of  the  blessing  Iseems  genoraiJy  to  be  M 
.usual  result  of  the  duty  enforced.  Not  that  we  are  to  oondudtf 
from  hence,  that  each  or  either  of  the  duties  would  of  itself,  or  de- 
tachted  from  the  others,  procure  the  promised  reward ;  but  thai 
to  8  well-prepared  mind,  or  to  a  soul  fortified  and  strengthened, 
with  a  real  regard  to  the  whole  law  of  God,  some  pinticuiar  grace^T 
would  be  the  natural  sources  of  the  blessings  promised  to  th^hi  s 
or  |th(^t  the  humble  and  the  meek^  the  merciftd  and  Hie  ptirei^\9ioiAA 
be  more  especially  distinguished  with  the  honours  and  fiivdiirsij 
which  our  I^ord  has  annexed  to  such  characters.  Let  rl  howevel| 
be  alwa}^  remembered,  that  no  one  grace  will  alone  and  of»  iUM^JP 
be  sufficient  to  entitle  us  to  the  divine  blessedness ;  but  the  fevoiln^ 
and  rewards  of  God  will  be  granted  only. to  those  who  practise  ttljt 
the  duties  of  the  Christian  life;  to  those  tv^o  by  patlmt  continwtfti^ 
hi  'voell'domfr  seek  Jbr  glory  and  honour  and  mmptrlaiUtf ^^God  w^ 
give  eternal  Irfe,*'     Vol.  ii.  p.  173.  :.    •  i      ;      • -• 

These  sprmon^  ai*e  principally  valuable  for  their  strong^pilic.- 
tical  icmienc^),  the  duties  which  ihfey'recomiiieiid  iifrc  Jhcidcateif 
iu  langiu^e  whicir  cannot  be  misunderstood,  diid  in  a  niamier 
which  comes  home  to  tlie  heiaft,  and  cannot  fait  to  awaken  tfcfe' 
»}rings  of  action.  Althougli  Mr.  Wintle  doen  n&f  iridtiljg^  -in 
flie  subtilties  of  casuistry,  he  descends  suHicientiy  to  the  common 
life,  and  manners  ol  mankind,  to  direct  and  co^uroul  them.  '  Wi? 
<\ere  nnith  .pleased  with  the  folloxung  passag.e,  iii  h4S  discourse 
upon  "  liU'iH'd  af€  the  pcace-rnaktrSy'  whieh,  in  point  of  prac- 
tice, speaks  ii' truly  Christian  lesson  to  all  that  hear  it. 

9t  ■■■■.■ 

"  When  tlie  mind  is  rightly  prepared  and  fortified  y/lxh  the,  funi^ 
damental  principles  of  peaice»  .it  will  bp  carried  ^n  with  readines^ 
to  those  other  parts  of  a  pacific  conduct,  to  tliose  other  amiable 

ti  graces 
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ei6es  find  ingredients  of  peace,  which  I  would  now  proceed  to  lay 
Co^re  yetir<^4Saob!eipeirially  are  thoss  enfgaging  virtue8^wllich  ^u** 
usually  chnraolerizedtUQidtfr  the  oames  of  urbanity  ^nd  ooMrteq^ 
By  which  must  be  40dpr$t9od/  xiQjt  |hat  natural  softness  and  pWtaicf 
of  tefpper*  muich  lo^  that  aoeaa  and  $lavi«h  degeneracy  of  aoul^ 
w^ijC'h  induee$., persons  to  stoop  to  any  pitiful  compliances,  any 
sordid  flatteries,,  any  wretched  shifts,  in  order  to  sootlie  Lhe  hu* 
mours,  adapt  themselves  to  the  tempers,  or  suit  th^  turn  of  weak, 
ill-designing,  or  wicked  men;  but  that  affability  of  demeanour^ 
^easiness  of  carriige^  Iciod  condesceoaton,  gentle  deportroent,  dnd 
4>bligittg  disposition  of  conduct,  which- makes  a  man  even  cautioii^ 
of  giving  or  of  taking  ofience,  andr  studious  to  please  aill  with  whom 
k^  may  conr^ive  in  every  thing  eonsisteni  wkh  iandcencie  «iid 
wtjie."    Vol.  iL>.  Ififd.  .     . 

**  The  friend  of  peace* will  endeavour  to  s^udy  mankind^  and 
nake  himself  acquainted  with'  the  various  changes,  .cpraplextons^ 
tempers,  end  habits,,  which  form^  the  human  character.  By  sucf> 
means  he  will  know  how  to  adapt  bim^jlf  tp  the  different  turns  of 
4ifferent  men^  and  jyill  win  .some  by  innocent  compliances,  others 
by  prudent  n^s^rvej .  Qt'Hers  by  kind  admonitions,  and. others  by 

Jentle  remonstrahce8.V.^In..the  language  .of  the  Apostle  be,wjll  eh- 
eavour  to  i^mad^^l  things  to  aU  men,  that  he  niay  by  ^r\j  me^s 
forward  the  wor^  ^f\  peace  and  labour  pfloye  among  them.  And[ 
however  weak  cf  ^wicked  ^T^  world  may  be  thought  to  be^  yet  men 
in  general  Will  T)e',r^9^y  ^P  ?erve,*  befriend  and  assist  -those,  frpm 
#hom  they  rpcelve  ^ucK  evident  t6kens|pf  regard  and  esteem. 

**  Those  persons  tiberefpre  |uclge  jjl,  who  would, wish  to  banish! 
Aese  gentle  condoscensloas  frorh  tlie  w^rTd,  who  endleavour  to  dis- 
card ail  those  innocent  cofnpli^fnc^  with  inc  manners  and  practice 
of  men,  which  tend  to  remove  the  asperities  of  our  nature,  to  soflen 
Mir  n%ged  humouf9(»l^u4."i«m!^|l9t)i(o,&i;MS'r3fihe  our' general  t!on« 
ilact.  Our  A^io  ^quiet^aucl  B^^fl^^^^ad  vf^ry  much  on  the  good? 
vill' of  others  qpd  they  ia  ret/ir^  recfive.si?)icb  eas^  and  s^^iciac<\ 
tion  from  pi^rgood  offices.-  A  fjc^^^^rfjjj^w,  unmannerjy  carriaga 
pot  ojoly  sours  J;he  breast  ^jf' Jj>^  irqssessQy  of  it,  but  seads  forth  an 
unkindly  influence  tp  afl  around" li:  whilst  a /gentle 'and  obliijinir 
behaviour  gives  a  sweetness  and  serenity  to  thfe  mmd  that  is  blessed 
with  it,  and  dieers*  aod  cs^hilai-at^^'all  vvho  -come  within  the  sphere' 
of  its  notice^/  JSb  that,  hqw^vcr  li|^htly  some  churlish  persons  may 
tftect  to  estitfliiJte  fhesid  lessor  \^rtues,  which  polish  the  hmwan  cha- 
ractbr,  y^t  they  are  of  very  materktl  imporfaii<:e;  if  We  n*iy  caleit^ 
litte their  benefit  from  tftte!rpo<»ial  influt^ne^,  tliwr  pacific  tendency; 
and  tfce  real  good  tl>ey:ptbduce  in  thc-ordsmaty  intercourse  of  men- 
id  the  world.  A  icivil  an4  engaging  polhieiia^^  an4  ah  unaffected 
and' obliging  elegance  of  manuen;,.sftrongjy.tend  to  conciliate affec*^? 
tion,  and  to  increase  and  'CQti^rm  goodrwiU  dqd  peace»"  VoL  iL 
Fl2*.     ...  ^  .-'      •••      . 

.   .. ».  J  !.  • ,     •  lar 
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i  If  bo\Vipve^\ve  wdre  to  name  those  pwris  whieli  appeared  to  tis 
liioflt  striking,  we  should  select  the  perorKtionSi  where  the  sevenll 
lieatitiides^  with  their  consequent  irewards,  aire'  summed  up  in  a 
style  oftdn  Upproacliing  real  eloquence.  As  a  specimen,  we  shall 
|»resent  the  reader  with  part  of  the  sunlming  up  of  the  discourse 
^loa  "  Blessed  are  tkei/  rckich  do  hunger  and  thirst  after  righ* 
.  teousness^  fur  they  shall  bejilkd/' 

**  The  truly  rightedus  man,  or  the  faithful  Christian,  fully  se- 
tttred  therefore  of  all  the  real  satisfaction  which  this  world  can  give, 
goes  on  continually'  making  advances  in  grace  and  goodness,  and 
tejoicing  in  the  hope  of  the  glory  of  God.  He  loola  up  with  tlie 
eye  of  faith  to  that  invisible  Being,  in  whom  all  fulness  dM^ells,:for 
the  final  completion  of  all  his  desires,  for  the  fulness  of  joy  and 
happfhess.  Sensible  that  the  most  vahiable  things  in  tliis  world 
are  mixed  with  much  imperfection,  and  that  there  is  no  happinesd 
liere  without  alloy,  he  is  carried  on  to  the  contemplation  Gt  a  fu- 
ttirts  w6rld,  to  {hose  everlasting  mansions  laid  up  in  heaven  for  the 
jiedple  of  God,  wherein  notlung  defective,  nothing  imperfect  rcr 
mains ;  but  where  all  those  virtues,  which  herebeein  in  grace,  shall 
be  completed  in  glory ;  where  faitil  shall  be  swallowed  up  in  sights 
kttd  hope  in  enjoyment ;  where  desh*e  itself  shall  £lil  tllrough  the 
Va^  fulness  of  the  object  of  our  hapfnuess,  and  where  all  the  fbciil- 
ites'  pf  our  souls  shall  be  enlargM  and  jBlied :  so  that  we  shall  no 
fttore  ^ee  as^  through  a  glass  darkh^  but  face  to  face  ;  shdll  axtake  up 
after  the  image  and  likeness  of  Godt  and  be  sati&fied  Wth  it;  shail 
see  him  as  he  is,  delight  in  his  presence,  and  enjoy  his  bliss  for 
ever,  with  whom  isfiuness  of  Joy ^  and  pleasures  for  evermore  J^ 
Vol.  i.  p.  263. 

As  throughout  the  whole  of  this  woit,  fervent  prayer  for  the 
incre^e  of  grace^  is  inculcated  as  the  great  and  effectual  meana^ 
of  attaining  these  heavenly  beatitudes,  the  pious  author  has  8iib« 
joined  an  admirable  bnd  most  persuasive  sermon,  upon  this  im« 
portant  and  essential  duty.  As  a  farther  means  of  grace,  a  fre* 
quent  attendance  upon  the  Sacrament  is  very  forcibly  recon^- 
mended  in  a  subsequent  sermon  upon  that  holy  orainance.  Oiir 
a'uthor  appears  to  be  duly  sensible  of  the  inestimable  benefit  to 
^e  derived  from  the  giace  promised  to  the  devout  communicant^ 
and  of  tlie  blessings  attendant  upon  this  sacred  institution.  The 
work  is  concluded  by  a  sermon  upon  preparation  for  death,  and 
by  another  upon  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  and  of  its  glorified 
state  at  the  final  judgment.  These  are,  from  their  very  subject^ 
the  most  impressive  of  the  whole ;  nor  can  they  be  read  with* 
out  exciting  that  awful  sense  of  our  Christian  duties,  which  it  is 
ttie  intention  of  the  author,  by  calling  our  atteutiou  to  these  tre? 
mendous  scenes,  to  awaken  and  excite. 

From 
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l^rotn  the  few  extracts  which  we  have  made^  bur  readers  will 
Ji^erceive,  that  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  these  discoiirses  de-^ 
serve  tlie  title  of  *'  Christian  Ethics/'  as  they  present  a  clear/ 
simple,  and  practical  enlargement  upon  those  dtftics>  which  out 
Lord  himself. has  commanded;  and  as^they  enforce  their  observt-  ' 
ance. upon  those  principles  and  motives  which  Christianity  alone 
can  afford.  Their  style  and  language  is  always  perspicuous^  and 
^fjten  energetic,  dIUiough  there  is  occasionally  a  quainthess  both 
in  the  usage  of  terms^  and  in  the  construction  of  sentences^  which 
stamps  the  author  of  the  old  school  of  diviuity.  Where  how- 
e\er,  as  in  the  present  instance,  this  quaintness  appears  nataraf* 
and  unaffected^  and  occurs  only  now  and  then^  we  are  far  from 
considering  it  a  blemish  in  this  species  of  composition. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  strongly  recommend  these  excellent  dis«' 
eotu-ses  to  the  attention  of  the  world :  they  arc  not  overloaded 
li'ith  the  flowers  of  arti6cial  rhetoric,  nor  are  they  degraded  by 
the. party  cant  of  fanaticism ;  but  they  are  the  offspring  of  a  mind 
iHHmated  with  the  love  of  piety^  and  zealous  for.,  the  promotion 
of  true  religion.     We  should  particularly  recommend  them  to 
the  notice  of  the  younger  clergy,  especially  to  those  who,  from 
the  pressure  of  their  parochial  duties,  or  from  diflidence  in  their 
Oiyn  iabilities,  occasionally  trust  to  the  writings  of  others  for  their 
^'eekly  exhortaticms.     Much   as  we  both  approve  and  advise 
9iriginal  cotnposition,  there  are  times  when  the  mind,  particti* 
'Uriy  of  a  young  man,  is  unequal  to  the  production  of  two  ser* 
Uions  every  Sunday.    To  those  therefore  who  feel  themselves 
^tlequal  to  the  task,  it  will  be  a  point  of  great  importance^  to 
^^lect  well.     The  divines  of  the  old  school,  though  reservoirs 
^f  learning  and  theology,  afe  perpetually  both  too  dry  and  too 
Clifftise  to  be  preached  with  effect  to  a  mixed  congregation,   llie 
^tiost  favourite  divines  of  the  modern  school  are  in  many  cases 
either  too  declamatory,  to  admit  of  a  second  delivery  from  any 
^ut  ^heir  author,  or  too  feeble  to  enforce  Christian  duties,  ^or  to 
Supply  Christian  motives.     The  few  whose  adaptation  to  this 
(Purpose  we  should  be  inclined  to  admit,  are  generally  too  well 
V;nown  to  be  ventured  upon  with  success,  as  there  are  very  few 
Wi '  this  country,  who  can  hear  with  delight,  like  Sir  Roger  D& 
^iJoverley  of  old,  Paley  in  the  morning,  and  Seeker  in  the  even-*- 
ing.     As  a  tenfiporary  supply  to  meet  this  deficiency,  we  should 
Jr^commend  these  two  volumes,  as  we  are  fully  persuaded,  that 
^Tom  the  simplicity  of  the  style,  they  will  suit  every  preacher 
^nd  every  congregation ;  and  that  they  cannot  be  preached  in 
tamest,  without  being  preached  with  effect.     Some  few  altera- 
tions might  occasionally  be  made,  according  to  the  judgment  of 
%he  preacher ;  and  the  occasional  quaintnesses  either  corrected 
^nr  omitted,  according  to  the  congregation  before  whom  thev  vna^ 
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bo  delivered.  Wc  liave  heard  that  the  sermons  of  Miss  Bovvrf- 
ler  wTre  delivered  by  a  dignitary  of  our  Church,  professedfj^  la 
introduce  and  reconnnend  them  to  general  notice :  we  could 
Iieartily  \Vi$h,  that  these  also  could  have  the  advantage  of  a  siini* 
lar  introduction ;  its  Ave  are  persuaded  that  their  general  circula- 
tion would^  in  these  days  of  fanatical  presumption^  be  attended 
with  much  good  effect  upon  the  cause  of  genuine  piety  in  the 
Christian  world. 

:   Since  the  above  wa»  written,  the  learned  and  pious  author  of 
Aese  excellent  discourses,  hatf  been  called  to  a  better  world. 
Though  he  descended  to  the  grave  ^^  in  a  full  age,  Btsd  like  as 
a  ^lOck  of  corD  came  in  in  his  season/  we  lament  the  loss  of  so^ 
good  a  Cluistiun  to  the  world;  and  we  lament  it  the  more,  ai» 
we  have  delayed,  till  it  comes  too  late,  to  offer  this  tribute  of 
our!  sincere  respect  for  this  his  last  literary  labour.     One  Conso- 
lation  however  arises  even  from  hi(»  loss,  that  it  enables '  us  tor 
bear  that  testimony  to  his  character,  which,  in  his  life-time^  it 
would  have^been  improper  for  us  to  have  offered.     With  the  liftif' 
and  character  of  a  living  author,  a  literary  jbumal  cini  have  fic^ 
concern;  commendation  and  censure  are  equally  the  objects-  of 
just  Suspicion,  as  the  one  is  too  often  dictated  by  the  partially 
of  friendship,  or  the  adulation  of  rank ;  and  the  other  is  the  too 
frequent  offspring  of  censorijus  malignity,  or  party  violence/ 
To  him  .who  has  departed,  and  Ims  left  little  but  his  name  and  hiv 
roputtitioa  behind,  we  shall  fall  under  lio  imputation  of  flatterjr^ 
whe»  we  pay  our  just  tribute  of  veneration  to  his  memory.     Thfi^ 
depth  of  his  theological  karning,  and  tlie  labours  of  hiji  profound 
researches,  uiere  consecrated  by  a  native  sweetness  of  disposition'/ 
and  by  an  unaffected  shnplicity  of  manners,  which  would  hav^ 
adorned  the  ages  of  the  primitive  Church.     He  trod  with  cheers-* 
fulness,  forniore  than  half -a  century,  thd  huihblc  path  of  a  pari]4> 
priest;  and^iike  the  ve«crablo  Hooker,  he  died  in  privacy .ian* 
peace.     It  will  add  to  the  impression  which  these  sermons  will' 
make  upon  tlie  mind  of  the  reader,  to  be  assured  that  every  pne:^ 
cept  here  so  artles^^ly  inculcated,  conies  recommended  and  en-' 
forced  by  the  example  and  the  life  of  it«i  piousi  author;  and  tbati 
of  all  the  Christian  beatitudes,  which  he  to  admirably  pourtraysys 
this  venerable  man  was^  as  far  as  human  imperfection  wouU  md*' 
Juit^  a  full  par.takcr» 
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The  inondatioB  of  Britrah,  who;  wMiin  tht  course  of  five 
months,  have  been  poured  upon  the  shores  bt  France,  i^  altoge- 
ther witfiout  parallel  in  the  histofry  of  trnnsmigratfott.  Confined 
for  so  many  years  within  the  narrow  limits  of  th^ir  owh  isianfi, 
they  biirst  fortfe  with  impetuosity  thtoti^  the  first  opening.'  beair-- 
ing  down  wiA  th6  weight,  not  of  their  persons,  b«t  of  their 
purses,  all  thfe  Obstacles  Wliich  time  or  tide  might  interpose  be* 
tween  themselves  And  the  gratification  of  their  ciipia^ity.  Curid* 
«ity  we  term  tHeir  mofive,  because  in  nine  instances  out  of  ten, 
no  other  cvitrse  caii  be  assigned  fur  the  expedition  than  the  most 
thHdii^h,  imi^otent,  and  vapid  curiosity.  Before  tlM»y  set  out, 
they  had  no  idea  wHt  they  set  out  to  sefe,  cotisequently  upon 
their  rettirn  they  wiil  have  v6ry  little  idea  of  what  they  have  seen, 
Onr  cockney  tourists  (the  terin  is  of  a  very  wide  accepttttion, 
includWig  the  inhabitants  of  the  west  as  well  as  of  the  east)  cross 
the  water,  rut*  along  the  country  to  Paris,  iutertningle  wilth  the 
crox;:d9  of  tJteir  bi^e^en  already  there  assembled,  gape'  at  jthe 
Louvre,  t^ilfe^  tettgli^  at  the  theatre,  and  having  idted  a^vtfy  a 
fortnight  6f  three  weekSi  return  with  no  expansion- of  idee/,  ho 
cnlargimelWof  kiiriU'ledgc,  dissatisfi^  that  they^haVe  ^een  sa 
fitde,  aArf  wondering  that  they  saw  no  m«re#  l^e  cauiSe  of  all 
this  may  ea^y  be  explained  :  Pari«>  nisith^r  in  st)c}ety,*  nOr  ia  • 
ftshibnfs,  nor.inr  maimers,  i^  wiiat  it  was ;  alt  thes<3  char  nits  which 
ofttifiaftntetf^^Vid^enirlaVed  its  visitors,  are  to  be' awakened  frc^i 
i'long  isfttii  dreary  slum beK  Notifrkhstanding  the  ferocify  h( 
mann^  iittl^daihid  by  the  hUernilitatry  despotism,  we  doiibt  not, 
bHt  that  lidioler  die  itiiM  amlcoiiftemis  SAvay  of  the  Bourbbhs,  they 

'  win  re^e;  >becau»e  tSiey'  arq  congenial  to  the  FiAjhA'  Md6n  ; 
but  befoi^^ttiey  reich  that  spl^d6ur  and  attraction  whi^li  thtey 
enjoyed  trader  flie  old  regime^  liiany  years  must  elaps^ ;  xn  po** , 

'  likesse,  in  l^riRiskh'cy,  in  fasdnidioh,  France  is  in  her  second  in- 
fancy. Those;'  tbetefoi-e*,  who  wouM'  find  amusement  in  Paris, 
mtiirt  cari^^Mith  them  the  nbteriklii  from' \(1ience  it  is' to  b^  de- 
nvitd;  they  must  carry  with  tbem  a  tnind  stored  ^^'itb  soiind  po^ 

.  Utical  iMJfbrmatibn  and  kiib^'ledge*;  a  meinoty  embi'aci%  all  Aie 
vastev'ents  •which' during  tliis  last  thirty  y^ars  hove  convdlscfd  (he 
nations  of  IJitrope ;  aiid,  above* aM,  an  hitjellect  capable  of  c6in^ 
porisbn^  of  copibiiiation,  ahd  of  reflection ;  then,  and  not  till 
then,  w81  they  be  enabled  to  view,  w^th  delight,  and  to  recall 
with  satiisfaciion  the  scenes  which  present  themselves  in  tills 
fllastrious  cify* 

X  That 
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That  Mr.  Eustace  has  capacities  for  an  er^oyment  of  this  n^* 
].turd>  no  one  wha  faa^read  hi:^.ltaijati  tour  can  for  a  moment 

doubt.  ,\Ue  thjnks  not  always  \i^itb  depth,  but  universally  with 

animation  and  warmth;  hisobsefvations,  though  sometimes  de6' 
''Cient  iajvs^ic^;  are  always  the  resalt  ofelcgs^npe  and  feeling* 
.We  hai'e, travel  led  with,  him  di  rough  the  mountains  and  plains  of 
;  Italy,  with  ^^sfaction  and  delight^  we  shall. therefore  accompany 
,  ^hw^  o|i  his -excursion  tofl^aris  with  a  predisposition  to  be  grati- 
»^d  by  his  .narration.  .^ifl^style,:i$  both  elegant  and  energetic, 
<)lind  tfioughi  we  may  be, QjS^asipnai^y  induced  to  cpmbat  his  asser* 
.  tions,  w^  sball  never  be  iia4indfd  to  quarrel  with  so  clajssical  and 
«50  entertaining  a  coqipanL<»tu      ,   .       , 

Tbe.fi)'3t  circumstance^  M^hich,  in  a  political  {>oint  of  view* 
^c^i;inot  fail  of  attracting  the  notice  of  the  traveller,  is  the  dreadful 
^  d^p^pulatiop  of  the  country,  arising  from  the  sanguinary  con- 
,  s^riptions ro/  this.  late. Eqiperor.  We  know  that  in  the  space  of 
,  two  yeafs^  one  miliio^i  five  hundred  thousalid  men  were  either 
^  levj^  in  France,  or  sent  from  her  froatiers ;  we  cannot  then  with 
I  justice  tvonder  that  few  besides  old  men,  woraeu^  and  children, 
.  ar^^to  bi^'  ji^en  xiihGr  in  the  villages,  or  in  the  fields.  AIL  tl}e 
«^Of)efiatioas  qC  agricufture  are  cap  ied  on  by  such  handiS ;  the  neces- 
^;8^/,/^|is^lience  of  which,  ithat^  though  the, land  is  fertile  in  the 
^Ifxti^qi^ej^the  farming  is  ,wretcUed  ^qnd  bacU  So,  grjeat  has  l^ii 
<4liv^iiattg|it  upon  the.  K»aie  population  of. ,tj;ue  country,  that  it  is 
j  fc6ini>pll^,->TW^  know  not ,  wij:h  how  much,  truthj  that  there  are 
..tw^lvewome^n  to'ofi&^effective.  man.      ,        .      .,  ,,  I 

.^|.  The.  loQsvl  descriptions  of  Pails  are  now  muItJij^ued  to  suc}i  an 
i^ve^tc^  that  it  .will  afford  neither  amusement  ngir.  information  to 
'j.]tb<^s^dar,'  t9  Extract  the  general  view  which  Mr.  Eustace  gives 
,;^Qf  theapp!eafa»cer:of:lb^  ^ity:  it  is  exceedingly^^  clear  and  good, 
\,^A  bis  critiqisms  upon  the^irchitecture  of  the  great  .public  build- 

i^g?'  «^P<P^^.t^  befpunded  injustice  and  in  taste. .  dtk  the  subject 
o.pf  cl^p^e$,vMi;.'E.  enlarges  .wiLh  much  feehug  and  animation. 
..Jput  o£'4wo  hundred  and  Mye;nty-tvvo  churches  which  existed  in 
/.'jFrsmce  before  .thyeirevohiiion,  forty-five  of  .whict^  were  parochial, 
.^iier£.,re»min.iLow<  btit^thirty-nine  in  all  for  public  ,or  parochial 
\:ji^eryic^;':all  the  others,. be  iq^rms  us,  have  e^X^er  been  demo- 
.  ,lishj^d|,5)ritur^ied.intoxnan^fact6iies,  schools,  or  granaries,  llie 
;,;.;i|iai;^ber before. th^  revolution  appears  to  us  to  have  exceeded  die 

^^i^ali.-of  general  utility,, as  far  as  the  present  number  falls  short  of 

,  ^ it*,    Tlw  larger  proportion  of  the  former  churches  were  attached, 

:  .  as^/e  spppot^,  to  convents,  colleges,  and  other  ecclesiastical  esta- 

bl^hmcnts,  tlie  suppression  of  which  \»e  cannot  but  consider  as 

.generally  beneficial  lo  the  interests  of  the  country  ai  large.     Nor 
can  we  regret  with  Mr.  E.   the  general  suppniisiou  of  abbies, 

« {ilhich  Vie  consider  as  useless  incumbrances  upon  the  fabric  of 

t  .  ^'  *** 
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,  true  religion,  although  we  are  as  inimical  as  hirti^elf  to  the  de« 

struction  of  the  abbey  churches^  many  of  whidi,  as  that  of  St. 

Alban's  ixi  our  own  island^  would  have  formedy  without  any  iniuiy 

'  to  their  beauty^  most 'splendid  and  useful  ed^ees  fur  paruchitl 

nvbrsbip.  .   .        '•  :.. 

••  ■'  ■  '    •     •       .  ••■■■.■ 

f*  Complaints  have. been  made,  and  justly,  both  by  the.  antiquaiy 

And.  the  ChrlBtian,  of  the  ,r^ins  wjiich  the  rcformationr  spread  ovqr 

.tl^jsulrfa^  .oX  Gl^glftud,  an^  the  fall  of  so  many  stately^  abbies,  ^ 

monuments  both  oflhe  piety  and  the  slcill  of  our  ancestors  fras  been 

lamf^nted  by  Protestants  as  well  as  by  Catholics,  as  an  irreparable 

xoisibrtune.      Yet  bow  cbi>fined  the  scene  of  devastation  which 

Enelapd  hos  to. deplore,  when  cpmpared  to'that  va&t  railge  of  havoc 

which  France  must  for  "ever^  be  wail!    Iti  1E!ngland  the  cathedrals 

were  all  respected,  their  number  was  even  augmented :  some  of  th^ 

f al^y.QhurcheB^  were  spared r  the  twjo  u^iversitie^^udiilX the  great 

rec^ooisi. ,n»Q8^  of  th^; hospitals  and. many  collegiate  churches  were 

.preserved^  and  thqugfrjthe  sentence  of  conEscatipn  yrasgener^,  ^Ge 

.rap^ity  pf  the  court  was  pacti^,  and  restrained  probably  by  publip 

.  o]^i)>9!a,  i^.e^nded  i^elf  only  tQ  those  pacts  of  the  ecclesiastic^ 

^tablishme^^  which  had  .lost  their  popularity.    In  Fr^ncej ,  of  •  o^.e 

.  ^undrM  ai^  .flijf  ty  bishopri.csi  fifly  /only  fiave  beeff  retained ;.  of  (he 

%GC^|ll9dral9  aUadied  to  suppress^  bishoprics,  st>a\^^l|iavebeeix  $ieni6- 

.  lished,.  a^d  others  depr^yed  of^He-  income  necessary  ^  support.wdi 

exten8ive..^^ces,  have'jbeen  abandoned  to  silent. deosiy^..  .'J]he 

I; number  of  {he  former  I, ^ve  ^^^  asceitaioed,  but  j^mpng^tbeo).  is 

Iii^9,.;^e  seat  of  a  pripce.  bishop  and  of  ,a  ui>bl^/<^^ptei?flOip 

and  Cambray.r^   The i^es  of  Jfenelon  reposed  m/tbe  latter*  ?^C» 

..Bam^iS^r^^li^PJ.^iCEJ^S^'^^^^i^y*  ao^^teraturcyjmlg'ht.in  bi^Iier 

^  .tiii|e%  aR4:.p|lJif|r,  coup^/fis^b^xe  .been  a  ^iiificiei^t  causae  of  exeipp- 

.  tioPi&pm  the  fatal' sentence.  >  Ii^  JPrance  also : the, abbies,  collegiate 

^  cbdrJQh^,  ^niiversities^  ccdleg<^^, hospitals,  and  convents, ' Werp -all 

condi^quied  without  expaption,  and  few,  very,  few,  have  had  tne 

good  forta^ie  to  escape  the;  general  prd»cription.-^Hence,t)ie  towi^s 

berebav^Jost  muc^  of  their  magnificence^  apd  of  the  splendid  .^^- 

tiibition  pitoduced  by  spires,  andtovrers,  and  doniies  jising  in  ctusteDi, 

or  'sh^wiiig  tiji/Bmselves  singly  and  successively '  through  th€j  i]bng 

ay^pges  tbat  usually  lead  to  Frencii  ci^ties ;  and  hence  also  th^  sqfi- 

tud?  tb9t  pervades  the  quarters  .formierly  adorned  witli  churches  and 

co)legQS(  amplitude  visible,  npt  only  in  provincial  toWns,  but  even  m 

thecapitftiitsel£"    P.' 30.  .,     . 

We  should  be  disposed,  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  to  propose 
an  emendation  in  the  text,  and  for  ''  popuiaVity,"  to  read  *^  titi- 
Hty.  '  A'fi  thkX  was  tfecessary  to  strengtheifi*  and  support  the  ec- 
clesi^tical  establishment  of  our  country  was  preserved,  and  tha 
testimony  of  almost  three  centuries  will  prove  it  to  have  been 
apiply  sufl^cient.    Venerating  as  we  do  the  '^  magni  nominis  uni- 

bram/  we  regret  that  a  cathedral,  in  which  the  ashes  of  liiich  i 

^      ^  •       ■       *■* 
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Eiap.a^  Fettelo^n  jj;cpo^,,shQula  ftavg'^^n  stripped  of  its  ancient 
,  QQOurf^  ;  hi^t  y^  ipii^l  ^\  \\\^  satue  ixjxxf^s-^fxi^i^,  ttiai  as  to  all  tHie 
;Pifr|>pses  pf^  cJi^gipUpc  au4  ^KiATcli  gqveiument,  fifty  trshoprics 
appear  to  us  to  be  ful\y  sufticlent  for  the  extent  of  country  over 
wliich  their  jurisdiction  is  extended.  We  attach  as  religious  a 
^  vetiefartioh'to  'th'e'a|)0|t^>litdl  ehafacter  ofva  bishdp  ak  M^.  Eus- 
tecte  Wiiiifelf;  but'for"*t1fat  iWy  reiison  We*would  fiotl^ee'theor 
'Witrb^  too  far^eiftcreased,  or  tlicir  auvhorlty  too  miwiWyH^rf- 
^jfihf^cf:  ;;.••  -''  ^^"  •-•  •  '•.•    :'.^.     »     •'  M   .'.i- 

Qirt;  readers  v^iU  be  pJeasfed  with  thfe  folfotving  accbiint*ofthi5 
^churciii  9(  St,  Genejyipve,  .\vliicn  bears  a  closer  res6niblanc6  br  thfe 
.i\tyI*^,piF  ^rchitectufie,  t^  ^ijr  St  ^^ul's,,il#i  any  piiifrr'diWcliih 


'  •••*     ••    .•     r'     "r.    .  .       J.   -  ,•    :    .  ...  \.y    cy  ^,, 


^^'-  '^^'  t^ii^  IniiiothtEt:  Work  cHtidBfei^  the  aiifcl^tt  of  •£tv€(%ifO<46^ 


^tlan^  with  due  \ij)pn)bati&i'th'^  ^dppfeisio^  lif  arcade^ in  ihe4«M6iii^, 
^^b^d  *ftid  revival'  (if  pftar§-^h'th?5i*'re^lar  entabMinre  iasiieAd^  %f 
sjJ.Ujjg  I  'Yhealahnprbdilced fey  tht shifeing  drthe^d^ti^^bccasiio&cfcl 


ca      i        c^        I-  .  • t)ver<;he^^J6W0feft*h 

"M'  B'^lfeW  dbisembri'  m-  thfe- Il^Arn^  -cfatacbHiKi,  indiMI^  ^^m^^ ifea 
'1)odie^*-;i'(ii[ibBing'^thirt''awAit  a  glorfdtife  rJjsiirr^ctfoti/  y^4|  ^tfe«i|d 
%e' moi'd xron^blmg to-ste thkk^ieitit  cfiMt&pUt^  raWied ;^««vety 

sarcophagus  :  he  that  dying  thinketh  on  liftaierk  s  Mis^^  {aH&V ^vtt^y 
^w^^i j^p  have  o^mzmL  ofikat  hop^  vini^^d  on  his  tomb.  Us  ab^eacQ 

BQi^ms,  to  UBpiy  that  wnciy  hQ  ditd.  he  r^ade  m  stsrn, 

, . ,  « *^  i  Si&d.M>9P4^i3aput  tristi  arcuaw9)atnioibr;a#'  V.    P.  35^ 

'    ;  As  we  are  uoCf^shitmtim,  *e  iliifll yiibt  flis^mtte  'fttef  pro- 
prkty  ^f  affixing^  a^  cr Ossf  iipon*  the  ^jorcophagt  bf  the 'deafl';  WiC 
'  w^  really  cannot  se^  ho\\r'its'  absence  lYttpIieS  infidelity  in  thelfe- 
^^&idl  the  fdnarr fe '4s*iji\ic&^out  of  triatjhj  V«  thfc 

-*  -  tout 
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out bCblace,  for  whether  he  made  any  sign  or  not,   we  believe 
that  v^  night  of  dei^th  w.obld  envelope  him  eqfiidlly  A^ith-itB.*me«-* 
hncholy  ^bfid«*     If  this  reitlark  should  remain  in  a 'siitoeqUeti^? 
edition,  (which  we  ar^  assured  thdt  Mr.  Edstace's-  good  setide  ' 
\vill  ixot  allow)  we  shouldt  ac|vise  P-^rtVidge's  Infqnduiii^  te^ina^ . ' 
JHkdS-re2iOt4;ire  dohrcni,  as.  an  equally  appropriate  dtation.    '"    . 
W'itht^U  thecriticisuis.orour  siiftlior  upon  tbcji'^ills  of  statUhi^ 
andthe-galiery  of  pictures,  we  mostrCpuiialIy,.9grce;.  the.  fee1iiig$ 
ofiadi^iationy  succe^diiig  the  first,  transport  of  delight^  are  e:K- 
pressed  mth  animation  au(i Justice ;  as.evep  'amidst  the  pleasuxe 
we  receive  from' viewing  soinaDyravs  of  beaul^  aad  magniticence>  . 
concentrated  in  one  foous,  outrtlioughts  cannot  b0a^9tra€^ed  from 
the  rdea  of  deyastatibif  ahdT  plunder :  theae  arc  lionest  feeling^^  . 
and^  forthe'sake  of  oar  national  character,  we  shoutd  be  sorry  to  • 
abjandoii  tiiem.    The  observations  bf  our  author  respecting  event : 
X^Q  expediency  of  such  a  plan,  and  its  prbbable  effect  upontbii. 
])rog^*ei»3  of  the  fine  arts,  are  new  aud  happily  conceived. 

**  Biit  to  ware  the  cbnsideration  of  the  morality  of  this  act  of  tft-. 
pine,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  instead  orpromoting  the  arts,  ^%: 
dp^  n^  retard  their  progress :  for  though  the  vanity  of  the  nation 
was-likely  to  be  gratified  by  the  measure,  when  it  was -first  in  fcon- 
tempiatLon,  yet  tba  French  artists  protested  against  it;  arid,  if! 
mistake  not,  presented  a  memoHul  to  the  Directory,  to  prevent  its 
execution.     Much,  indteed,  might  have  been  ^aaid  by  them^.  and 
many  weighty  arguments,  pt-oduc^d  in  support' of  ^theifr  reclamation* 
For  if  '^u6ce^  depend  upon  geiiius,'  and  geniua.be  awakened  and 
brought  ititt)  action  by  cii^^mnstanees ;  if  a  pertain.agit^tiop  of  uii^d, 
a  fermerttateion  bf  thought,  an  earnestness  jof.eflroi:t,  or  in  ooe.iwopi, 
if  etithnstasm  be  as  ^essentvii  in-painting  and  sf^iilp^ure^^  as  it  uudpubtr 
eikf  is  in  {>oetry  and^eioilueBoey  the  sole^qiie^tion  4)^n  will;  bp  whe* 
ther  Paris  or  Rome  iamost  likely  to  produce  in  the  miod  tliis  crea^ 
tivepower,  iXm-foivkh  vis,  th^.^e;*y,  soul  antj,  source  of  excellenccj    . 
"To  enter  IvkU^a  formal  comp^risoa  between  ,th|ese,  capi'^alS  would  Be 
absurd;  as  in  tbefca^mer  tjberj^  is  not  one  object  to  excite  epit6tion; 
not  one  mojOimaf^t  to  awakep  r^cvllectiont  nb  scene*  to  enchant  thto 
eye,  no  ayiil  form  tp:  swell,  the  imagiii^tio^ ;  ""while  the*iattep  teenis 
with  thq  images  of  thie. past,  and  tjr^  wonders  of  ttte'jJhJSent,  eichibil* 
^Pg  the  grand  or  the  beautiful  ^t  every  step,  >«4d>i^ecpitig<  tlia 
itcon^er,  aiid  more  effective  emotions  of  themiody  its  «d^iiratiQii 
delist,  and  ttelaiachoty,  in  constant  aotiOnJv  '♦.«-» :, 

e    *^*  'Y^wv4»4ift|)iWple.B^y.|leiae^oepre,dnmo^^ 


k   (•  •  -1 


*<  iBut  th'fli^'^a^nt'ttf  thl9*e^lifiide»atIon,f«.lo»g  BsM^e^avt^tjf 
ttt^^fl;^^flii't6Trt^in^  ih"R6rt*e*J'artdf4hat5  witt<bf  a»»long.  as.Jlpfqf 
^^lets^'  s6  loi^g  ihk  painter  WiU^ocHisidtr  iiaat  .the.^h^ioil  of  the.  ar^t,; 
M-ito  foii^'mtfiK  t]l^8e-Whb-{»foie^  and^t^9«r^^,]^d^.fe  tl^at  h,r%^ 
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.  'i 
flock  to  the  Vaticiin  as  to  its  sanctuary.     All  the  pictures  m' the 
g^ery  of  Pans  united,  do  not  equal  the  skill,  the  variety^  the  in- 
vention, the  execution,  the  forms,  the   groupes,  the  lights,  the         -9 
sh  ides,  that  breathe,  and  live,  and  move,  and  flit  over  those  won-       -^ 
derful  walls,  and  set  the  painter's  soul  on  Are  as  he  contemplates.     ,»  «. 
When,  from  this  scene  of  wonders  the  young  artist  return's  to  t**T     -^sr  7 
galls^ry.pf  Paris,  is  his  enthusiasm  likely  to  be  excited  by  the  exhi-  — ^i- 
bition?^  Regret  rather  .than  enthusiasi"   must  be  his  predominant  ^^.^-nt 
feeling;  .regret  th It  sb  many  master  pieces  were  torn  from  their  ^^fni 
native  sites,  detached  from  the  scenery  which  they  present,  an  '  "" 
withdra^vn  from  the  sun  that  can  alone  awaken  all  their  beauties. 
*'  We  do  not,  indeed,  discover  that  the  possession  ef  so  man 
master-pieces  has  had,  as  yet  at  least,  any  very  perceptible  effect  o 
the  taste  of  the  public,  or  the  execution  of  the  arlists.     Are  thflg^.fJ,l: 
faces  of  David's  figures  less  atrocious  ?  are  his  colours  more  natu— .KLr,:Jti 
ralnow,  when  the  angellic  countenances  of  Guido's  smile  upon  him  mutkAi 
and  the  divine  lights  of  RafFaelle  rise  around  him  every  morning^^  nm^ 
than  they  were  when  he  satin  the  pandemonium  of  the  Couventioona  4001 
and  saw  himself  surrounded  with  the  demons  of  the  plage  T'     f^T      } 
jSO. 

.  Leavip{];  t^ie  more  material  part  of  the  city,  its  churches^,  if^M-  it 
i^tices^its  ornaments^  our  author  proceeds  to  an  e\aniinatio'<:^JBot 
iota  tiije« moral  construptlon  of  its  inhabitants.  I1ie  nations  tf  fiial 
character  has  i*ndergone  a  total  change  ;  the  sprighflineas,  thK~ff .^tbe 
irivdiity,  the  poUtenej^s  of  the, ancient  French,  is  evaporated  ana'v.^sind 
gone,  and  little  now  remains  but  the  dregs  of  gloomy  ferocif  ^  ^^it;)f 
and  pride.  Pei  haps  therefore  we  ace  not  Justified  iu  assertir  m  M-ziug 
that  the  national  character  is  changed ;  we  should  rather  say,  th:  ^rf^^i 
the  severity  6I  militiwy  des{)otism  has  forced  ofif  the  lighter  air-«-^=sand 
iuore  volatile  of  its  component  paits^  while  the  heavier  womJ^^^ 
^  sterner  staff "  still  remains ;  and  that  the  latent  propensiti»-£^'''^^' 


to  cruelly,  which  were  always  with  justice  supposed  to  ent»^  ^-^ite 
into  the  composition  of  the  French  character,  are  iiow  fully  dfc^      "^ 


veioped.     Oiir  author  has  traced,  with  nmch  clearness  and  prnK^npP^^ 

psioH,  these  qhajnges  to  their  proper  source,  and  has  exhibit^^^i**^* 

in  gloA\ing  coloftr^  the  dreaHful  influence  which  the  scenes  of  cr-'*  ^^S'\ 

dtyj'Uist,  and  blasphemy,  uhich  formed  so  essential  a  part  of  tV-^      '^  ^' 

Fiench  army«.mu$t  have  had  upon  the  minds  of  the  rising  genV:*^^^^'^ 

ration,  evtiy  one  of  whom,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  w^rfe  coc^^^'?' 

pellcil  to  enter  into  this  diabplical  schqol,  and  to  be  initiated  inc:i'  ^     ^^ 

all  its  horrors,   'i'he  l^rench  army  ^  not  as  .the^  English  army ;         ^     ' 

which,  not^vithstanding  some  sort  of  licentiousness  inse^arabrf  ^* 

i5rir>m  tiie  very  idea,  of  a  military  force,  the  roost  irritable  sense  *     ^^  '^- 

Loii(Air,  and  very  powerful  conviction  of  religious  truth  "pervade  4^^^ -^^^ 

restrains,  and  hulnfinis'es  the  general  ms^ss;  but  it  is  as  A>^^   ^^ 

Eusiaci^  abf^  expresses  it,-  '^  A  confederacy  of  banditti^  a-legif  .^^^'^ 

pi  6aaom,  let  loose  upq^^  the  creation  to  disfigure  and  to  dastir:-^*^^^ 

lis 
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it5  besmties.^  Of  the  enormous  extent  of  tbis  tntltkaVfisfsi^A,  '^ 
we  itiEogland  can  scarcely  fornrttQidta^'iV^as^^to^^ov^ii'tvvith'^ 
the  whole  edpcation  of  the'  country N. The •«^iipb^r.  lOf  ii#i)ltary « 
schools,  seminaries,  iyceums,  in  which  the  m^rfs;  of^thd  tVef4oh~> 
youth  were  early  tranied  to  this  discipline' of  carnage  and^lood,  »' 
are  almast  beyond  calculation.  Of- their  effects^'noit  ■Kmly  upoft-^ 
their  own  country;  but  ifpon  the  whole  of  Europie^  Mr/£uMacie  "** 
thus  justly  observes.        '  •  *    •  •''.  *      t*  ' 

*  tf  w  *      T 

"  I  will  here  observe  incidently  that  the  evife,  walcn  this  imi» . 
mense  mass  of  unprincipled  agents,  ■  let  loose  upon  £luro]>ei  has 
produced,  have  not  yet  been  fully  ascertained,  and  tli.at  while  we  * 
Bee  and  deplore  the  desolation  of  provinces,  the  destruction  of  citite,  ' 
and  all  the  public  and  much  of  the  {>rivate  misery,  iiiHicte'd  upon  the  ^ 
unhappy  regions  which  the  dfestroying  'host  has  traversed,* we  do  not 
notice  the  moral  and  more  permanent  evils  inflicted  upon  thewhole^ 
species  by  the  corruptiian  of  you(h,  and  the  propagation  of  atheism; ' 
evils  of  enormous  magnitude^  subveisive  of  the  peace  of  the  pfesent'^ 
age,  and  calculated  to  chock  the  inctease  and  to  disturb  thib  tnui«' 
quility  of  future  generations.  .«  .  *i  i  t 

**  After  this  statement  of  the  numbers,  the  influence,  and^  the  < 
principles  of  the  French  army,  you  will  not  l^e  surprised  to  hear  that  r 
the  national  character  is  considerably  impaired*  that  the  levity  apd 
the  frivolity,  and,  I  add  with  regret^  the  good  nature  of  the  nation^' 
have  given  way  to  a  .clouded  aspect,  reugh  manners^'and  a  feroci--, 
ous  demeanour,  *  .  •  . 

"  The  youth,  accustotned  to  the  guilt  and  the  bustle  of  warfare,* 
Beem  impatient  under  the  weight  of  reflection,  abd  harassed  with* 
the  dead  cahn  of  peace.  They  want  a  greatfef  i^tiihu'li!is  to  rotise* 
their  feelings,  and  they  sicken  at  the  insipidity  and  th&  t^eness^ 
of  plays,  visits,  and  conversation.  The  life  of  a  citizen  has  no 
charms  lor  them,  and  I  am  convinced  that  the  French  army 
would  rush  to  war  with  del%ht^  merely  to  shake  off  the  intolerable' 
load  of  still  life.;  the  ennui  and  des<euvremcnt  tha^  devour  them«'\ 
P,68,  ....  .1 


Of  the  state  of  religion;,  Mr.  £•  givies  a  much;more»  fiivourable^ 
account  than  under  all  circui^stances  >yi^  could  have  iexpected. 
He  combats  the  general  opinion  of  thi^.jtotal  indiffercme  ,tp  all^ 
religion  at  considerable  lengthy  biit.vve  must  confess  not  ifi , a; 
manner  to  produce  conviction  upon  qur  minds.  He  repres9Q^% 
the  churches  as  tolerably  full  onB  Sutidiay,  and  not  deserted  eveii 
on  week-days  ;.  but,  ,at  the^  same  time,  he coinci(i(es  in  the  obser^ 
vation,  that  ^hegre^t  majority  or  the^^ongregajign^i^  female^ 
For  tjbis  fagt  he  would  accqunt  fi;om  il^e.  devqtion|rI  feelings  s(^^ 
peculiar  to  the  fen^aje  hear,t^.  from  the  gvjeat  probortioiv  of  wo^^ 
men  to  men  in  the  present  state  of  Fi;apc<^^  and  particularly  from 
the  dediciilion  9f  Sunday  to  rpview^^  Jeve^p^  3^4  other ^iyjitaru 

•-       '-  ^•      ^'      *^ ^  ^     '     aj3d 
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aijd  ciig^pageirtts.  W$  fe^Mr,  4)0vvev^^  that  tli^  pions  zeal  of  our 
dt/ibor  Bb3  iuflue^G^  hsi  opioio^^s  upon  this  subject,  ^spedally 
{isi-io  asKibsequjE^nt  passage  be  acknowledges  that  tbc  appearances 
of  religion  ai'6  very  diii'erent  wow  from  Avbat .  they  were  before,  ^ 

a|[sd.  eSreii  at  thp  vei'y"  begiililing.  of  tlie  jwoiution.  Notwith- 
sliding  tlie  philosophic  infiddUy  of  the  c0uf t>  of  the  nobility,  ^, 

t^  of  the.  h'igb^^f  ci'4Stt^s>  he  ajMie4t«>  that  the  middling  class  of        'IM 
society,  which,  according  to  his  own  expression,  "  every  wliere       .  ^3t, 
fbrais  the  jBtriJngtii  .and  the  very  soul  of  a  nation,"  were  devout       z^  x 
vti  their  atfachrtjent  to  the  religion  of  their  ancestors,  and  srdu-      — ,• 
•1<>US  sit  it's  observance.     Now  here  we  must  be  permitted  to       ^zao 
say,  tijat  if  such  men  had  been  in  reahty  the  8trenj;ih  of  the  na-    —  -• 
tioB,  they  would  have  opposed  a  firm  and  impregnable  barrier    nK  t 
to  tli^  torrent  of  intld^^lity  which  poured  down  upon  tlieiu.     Mr.    .»  "• 
£.  however^  draws  ^  g^^ring  picture  of  ''  the  crowds  from  the 
portal  ta  the  altar  chaunling  the  hymn  of  adoration/'  &c.  &c. 
j^ow  tve  are  not  i^nniediateiy  disposed  to  contradict  his  fact,  but 
wc  must  oppose  hns  inference  that  all  these  were  devoutly  at 
tached  to  the  religion  of  their  forefalliers ;  whereas"  the  larg' 
Ijatt  of  this  hdfy  crowd  were  the  first  to  lay  waste  and  destroy  ih 
i^ery  temples-  in  \\  hich  liot  six  months  before  tlicy  had  bee 
jo)nhl]g  hi  the  hymn  of  adoration.     The  real  state  of  the  case  w 
conceive  to  be,  that  before  the  burst  of  the  revolution,  there  wa 
a^ceftain'gentral  appearance  of  religion,  but  that  now  even  th 
semblance  has  vanished  :  with  respect  to  real  religion,  we  consi 
der  l?oth  periods  nearly  upon  a  par.     Mr.  E.  denies  the  increase==^ 
of  Protestantism  in  fiance,  and  asserts  that  there  are  but  thre 
Protestant  temples,  (as  he  calls  them)  and  that  these  are  of 
magnitude,  nor  are  iheir  congregations  numerous,     lie  con>tMitS 
the  idea,  of  the  increase  of  Prottistauis,  upon  the  idear  that  th<i 
Catholic  jeligio»  has  a  peculiai^  hold   upon  the  feelings  of 
Frencbman,  and  a^eFts>  that  if  a  Frenchman  be  a.  Christian, 
must  naturally  be  a  Catholic.     Now  to  this  observation,  if  YnsPP- 
takes  historical  fact  for  a  moment  into  consideration,  no  one  can 
possibly  assait ;  but  as  to  the  probable  increase  of  Protestantism 
in  Fra«ce,  ft  may  be  the  subject  of  some  very  interesting  specii« 
htioh.    TTtat  the  Roman  CJalholifi  religion  was  peculiarly  adapted 
t^  the  French  nation  before  the  i-evolution,  we  can*  easBy  adiuit ; 
for- it  is  the  easiest  religion  under  wliich  practical  inlidelity  and 
]f9i6t^I  licentiousness  can  exist.    To*  those  who  have  thrown  away 
die  substan'ce,  bhtare  still  desirous  cither  for  fashion  or  for  ex- 
pediency of  retaining  th^,  shadow,  this  religion  will  ever  be  most 
iiongBnial.     The  pooip  of  itai  ritual  and  the  splendour  of  its  cere- 
nionial,  vciH  captfvatle  their  eye,  while  ^e  hidulgence  of  its*  ca— 
iui^t'ry,  and  the  facHiky  of  its  absolutions,  wiil  compose  the  fcel-^ 
iirgs  of  coflsciousr  guilt.    Though*  there  i^  fimcb  that  will  raiser 
*'  •  s  th 
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the^soul  of  tUe  enlhiisiast  and  devoted,  much  that  will  warm  the 
imagination  even  of  the  torpid  and.  the  careless,  yet  there  is  - 
nothing  that  speaks  to  die  reason  of  Ae  iuiidel,  or  to  the  heart  of 
the  reprobate;  Should  therefore  the  French  nation  recur  to  their 
former  c^relea^ness'  and  votatility^  we  sliould  conceive  that  Ca- 
tholicism would  again  become  the  favourite  and  congenial  creed ; 
but  should  the  change  both  of  sentiment  arid  manners  wrought 
byl  the  late'  convulsions  in  the  moral  world  remain^  we  should  be 
mnch  inclined  to  doubt  the  reaniniation  of  the  catholic  spiiit. 

The  TU\\\g  generatipn  have  been  traiued^  both  in  tlieory  and 
practice^  to  hold  this  very  religion  in  contempt^  bow  then  thej 
can  be  induced  to  embrace  it  on  the  score  either  of  national 
prid^  or  of  personal  ^fiectiou,  we  cannot  cpnceive :  if  from  a 
convii;tio»  of  its  real  importance  they  should  be  willing  to  adopt 
aaj  Teligion  at  all^  that  very  coiwiction  will  teach  them  to  chuse 
their  own  ;  their  choice  is  now  free,  and  if  reason  and  enquiij 
should  direct  tbem  in  it,  Catholicism  will  not  be  its  object. 
These  however  are  but  hmts  upon  which  those  who  indulge  ia 
deeper  specUlatif^ns  tiian  ourselves  may  enlarge ;  we  shall  close 
the  subject  by  observing  that  among  all  the  uncertainties  in  ^I'hich 
the  future  condition  of  France  is  involved,  the  future  state  of 
r^igion  most  {Specially  sets  calculation  at  defiance.  One  im- 
portant fad,  of  w  hich  Mr.  E^  informs  us,  should  not  be  with- 
held from  tlie  reader,  that  before  the  Nicene  creed  the  epistle, 
gospel,  and  certain  appointed  prayers  are  recited  from  'the 
pulpit  b;  the  priest  in  the  French  language. 

The  n^  subject  which  presents  itself  to  our  author's  con- 
fidcration^  i&  tl^  establisliment  0:f  civil  liberty.  Upon  this 
point  lie-  speaks  witli  alt  the  diffidence  of  sound  judgement, 
which  cannot  but  consider  the  fi^ee  constitution  now  offered  to 
France  as  an  experimeut  only,  the  success  of  which,  even  sup- 
ppsiog  it  suco^ssful,  must  not  be  expected  until  many  a  slow  and 
difficult  process  sliull  have  stj^engthened  iis  foundations,  and  con* 
firmed  its  solidity. 

**  A  constitution i$  not  as  tha  revx)lutronar5r  politicians  df  Franc?, 
in  their  infantine  simplicity,  seem  to  have  imagined,  the  work  of  a 
day,  or  the  result  of  metaphysical  meditations ;  it  is  the  growth  ot 
ages,  ^nd  tixQ  oifspring  of  experience.  It  should  rest  en  tJie  ancient 
inSititutions  and  castotns  of  a  patiori,  and  be  adapted  to  their  feelings. 
and  eren  to  their  prejiicfices :  time  only  can  discover  its  defects,  and 
lead  to  the  remedies ;  and  time  also  will  facilrate  its  motions,  and 
remove  the  obstructions  which  must  inevitably  occur  inthephiyof  a 
machine  so  contpltcated-  What  the  component  parts  of  a  good 
constitution  may  be»  it  is  difficult  to  determine,  but  that  a  repre* 
aihitative  body  xs  essential  to  it,  is  unquestionable:  and  it  is* 
82ltisfactory  to  Jtnow^,  that  its  most  substantial  and  component 
parts  are  induded  in  the  late  sketch  accepted  by  the  king  of 
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France.    I  have  called  it  a  sJcHch:,  bec&dse  it  is  extremely  defec-    - 
tire:  ta  give  it  periection  depends  upon  the  magnanintity  .a\id  the   ' 
wisdom'of  Louis  the  Eighteenth.     The  obstacles  which  he  will  meet 
with  it,  will  ari§e  not  from  the  army ;  for  though  discontented  and 
lerocsouSy  they  arc^. broken  and  divided^  commanded  by  o^e^s  who 
xre  loyal,  and  checked  by  the  Qational  guards  ;  nor  from  the  peop}e^ 
who  are  decidedly  ibr  the  Bourbons,,  and  manifest  their  .  attach- 
ment unequivQcally  and  unanimously ;  *   nor  from  the  republican, 
and  revolutionary  spirit^  which  though  still  existing  is  partial,  and' 
may  be  repressed  and  pardoned ;   but  from  the  influence  of  an  old 
aristocratic  party,  whose  unqualified  "Wtachnjent  to  the  ancient  ^o^ 
Teniment,  may  betray  them  into  rash  dnd  pernicious  altejtipts  to 
restore  it.     To  check  the  blind  and  intemperate  zeal  of  this  party, 
and  to  close  Ihs  ears  to  their  artful  and  repeated  insinuations,  is?  alike 
the  duty  and  tlie  interest  of  the  monarch.     Arbitrary  power  i» 
b^ow  his  ambition  :  the  confidence  and  the  affection  of  \m  pec^le 
are  his  pride  and  his  glory,  and  if  preserved  will  fill  up  tiie  measure ^ 
bath  of  his  greatness. and  of  his  happiness.     Meantime  lie  will,  no  — 
d<;>ubt,  without  regard  to  party,  without  reference  to  the.  pa^^  k»r.^ 
press  into  his  coi^ncils  all  the  genius,  all  tlic  information,  -aiad,  above' 
afiy  all  the  virtues  of  the  country,  and  thus  form  around  jthe  throne  a 
circlanot  to  be  forced  by  faction,  force,  or  intrigue."     P.  9,3# 

"With  the  truth  and  the  justice  of  these  observations  we  cor- 
ffially  coincide.  The  French  monardi  is  placed  indeed  iri  a  situ-* 
alien  of  the  utmost  anxiety  and  danger.  All  that  he  has  yet 
doncj  has  been  conceived  in  wisdom  and  executed  with  spirit. 
How  far  he  will  lieieafler  be  able  to  hold  the  bak'nce  between 
contending  factions,  when  party  shall  have  assimied  a  more  for- 
niidijbte  and  decisive  appearance,  is  beyond  the  reach  of  human 
foresight  to  determine.  If  his  cause  he  ruined,  we  shall  prophecy 
MTth  Mr.  E.  that  he  will  be  mined  by  his  friends  and  not  by  b^s^ 
enemies.'  .       ' 

The  conclnding  reflections  upon  the  general  review  of  Paris 
are  sp  spirited  and  jvist^  that  we  cannot  forbear  presenting  tbem 
to  our  readers. 

**  Afler  thrsgeneral  view  of  Paris,  its  edifices,  population,  an'd 
manners,  we  may  bd  "allowed  to  ask,  what  has  been  the  result  of  tlns^ 

-  .  _  — ^mt^^amm.^^^  .^^ ^_^ 

'^  **  The  temper  of  the  people  of  France  always  manifests  itself.  * 
most  conspicuously  in  the  theatres  ;  and  there  whenever  any  appli-  - 
cition  can  be  made  t6  the  sufferings  or  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  ' 
the  iapplause  is  loud  and'universal.     The  celebrated  lines  in  Atbalia.- 

*^  *  Oui,.  uous  jurons  ici  pour  npus,  pour  tons  nos/erea 

De  retablir  Joas  au  tron^  de  ses  peres.' 
was  accompanied  by  shouts. so  loud,.sQ.cuntiriued,  so  ibndiusiastic,  a& 
to  electrify  even  foreigners,  and  force  thqin,tOLJoin,thf  shout,,  andl. 
©yen  to  slwQ  the  general  feeling.'*  ..   '.    \     ■,»     ;'  ..^ .   •       '- 

.  w-  .  "  tremendous' 
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Irettiendous  revolution  ?   what  bave  been  its  benefits  ?  has  it  inn 
proved  the  literature  of  France  ?   has  it  produced  one  single  histo- 
rian,  one  poet,  one  sound  philosopher  ?  No :  literature  is  on  the  de^  . 
dine ;  its  utility  is  disputed;  the  dry  sciences  have  usurp;;d  its  place  ; 
and  the  language  itself  tends  to  barbarism.     I  las  it  improved  eve& 
in  military  tactics?  No:  the  art  of  war  consists  in  carrying  a  post,  or 
gaining  a  battle  with  the  least  possible  bloodshed. .    Was  this  the  art 
of  the  French  gekieVals,  and  above  all,  of  Napoleon  ?.-  They  giuned 
their  end  by  numbers,  by  bloody  sacrifices,  by  a  prodigality  of  car- 
nage.    Has  it  ameliorated  the  manner^,  and  improved  the  princi-*' 
pies  of  the  nation?  No;  it  corrupted  their  morals,  and  perverted 
their  principles ;  had  it  lasted  one  generation  more,  France  would 
have  been  inhabited  by  monsters,  aixd  Europe  would  have  been 
compelled  to  wage  against  it  a  war  of  extermination.   *  What  then ' 
has  it  produced?  It  has  deluged  Europe  with  blood,  and  covered « 
Prauce  with  ruins  and  with  graves."     P.  95. 

Whoever  is  desirous  of  deriving  rational  enjoyment  from  tha' 
scenes  now  passing  in  Paris,  cannot  do  better  than  tak«  Mr. 
Eustace's  publication  with,  him  as  a  companion.  U'win  furnish 
him  not  so  much  with  thought,  as  with,  yvhat  is  equally  valii« 
able,  the  niaterials  of  thinking.  He  will  enlarge  upoii  the  spe** 
culations  which  are  there  suggested,  aud  he  will  forqi  his  own' 
opinion  how  fa^  the  observations  of  his  author  are  founded  in  a^ 
calm  and  dispassionate  review  of  the  events  before  bim,  or  hoiv 
far  tbey  are  warped  by  the  enthusiasm  of,a4>  ardent  imagiriation.. 
He  will  find,  in  our  opinion,  much  to  a|>()E<)ve,  much  to  enlarge* 
upon,  somewhat  also  to  correct  and  amend.  *  tint  wheth^  he, 
submits  to  his  guidance,  or  dissents  froni  bis  judgement^  he 
wfll  feel  himself  under  no  small  obligation  to. Mr.  Eustilce.  for 
discovering  to  him  the  sources  of  the  iho^i  itfterestiug  rejection,' 
and  usetid  information.  '  >      r        .  .        . ,  •; , 
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Aht.  VII.     A  Practical  Exposition  of  the  Proceedings  and 
TefiUencj/  of  the  British  and  Foreign,  Bible  Society ,  i^c.  S^c.^ 

( Concluded  from  pi  \1i^,) 

It  is  well  observed  of  ibe. professed  object  of  the  Bible  Soi 
ciety  (p.  379),  that  ,    .    ' 

"  Distinctively  it  is  not  the  circulation  of  the  3ible,  but  the  cir* 
ealation  of  it  imthout-Noie  or  Comment.  It  is  not  what  it  imjjartsi 
but  what  ittvK^AAoUs  that  characterizes  the  InstitutJOj:|.  I^ay,'  its 
involution  of  character  is  so  exquisitely  skilful,  that  the  full  idea  of 
it  is  not  yet  conveyed  ;  for  besides  what  it  mtkholdsy  what  it  imper" 
ceptiUy  instnitates  entevs  into  its  nr^stical  composition." 

There  is  much  for  the  seriofis  cdnaider^ttion  of  every  ^zealous 
(^l^urchinan^  who  Has  hitherto  contributed  to  the  support  of  this 

Society 
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Society,  conveyed  id  tbU  abort  sentence.  Tt  is  demonstiial)^ 
that -he  is  not  oHiged  to  joix\  the  Society,  to.  be  enabled  to  cir- 
ciihtte  the  Bible;  because  the  Church  Luts  au  old  and  tned.Sx>- 
ciety,  which  will  aiford  him  superior  facililies,  and  enable.  Iiiu)  to 
distribute,  with  the  text  of  Scripture,  that  interprctatioa  which  he 
r^ards  as  the  true  one.  May  we  not  then  ask,  wliy  does  he  pre* 
fer  the  former  to  the  latter  i  Is  liis  object  also  not  the  circula- 
tion of  the  Bible  with  its  true  mcanin<;  appended  to  it^  but  the 
circulatioB  of  the  bare  text  alone,  without  either  Note  or  Com* 
nent  i  This  is  no  light  or  trivial  (][»estion :  for,  as  our  Author 
will  proceed  to  shew  luni,  he  is  here  treading  in  the  steps  of 
iporer  than  one  fraternity^  to  whose  character  and  proceedings  be 
would  pierbaps  be  oficuded  if  his  own  objects  and  measures  were 
directly  assioiilated. 

^  In  that  last  and  most  contentious  period  of  the  Jewish  History 
wUch -the.  Gospel  contains,  a  religious  fraternity  are  brought  pro- 
minently forwaard,  who  were  in  as  complete  possession  of  public 
csfcimation  as  the  13ible  Society  ever  was,  even  in  the  zenith  of  its 
pimiularity,  and  who  had  adopted  and  carried  into  fall  effect  this- 
cgwrgutorif  resolution.     The  Plvarisees  are  the  fraternity  refihrred 
to»  and  the  analogous  principle  of  their  policy  isj  that  they  took 
4w^y  the  *  key  of  knowledge,'  that  is,  the  true  interpretation^  ni 
i^eir  sacred  writings,  in  wHrch  that  witness  which  they  bore  to  the 
STeBsiah  and  to  his  dispensation  was  set  forth.   The  expedieat  then 
h  brought  before  us  in  the  verynarrative  of  our  Lord^s  Ministry 
upon  earth  ;  nay,  it  is-  Ho  himself  who  introduces  it  to  oar  notice^ 
and  He  introduces  it- only/ for  the  purpose  of  denotmcing  a  woe 
against  those* who  had  :contrived  ;$o  subtle  a  device,  and  both  ex- 
poses the  corriqpt  motives  in  which  it  originated — tlmt  its  inventors 
mighty  without  detection,  '  teach  for  doctrines  the  commandniehb 
of  men,  (Mat.  xy.  9),  and  make  the  commandment  of  God  of 
none  effect  by  their  tradition,  (Mat.  xv.  6);  and  also  admonishes 
h^  8^-dekided  votaries  of  its  mlscluevous  effects,  that  it  at  once 
indisposed  them  from  entering  themselves  into  the  kingdom  of 


•  ••  Luke  xr.  52.  Grotius  notes  upon  this  passage,  Vetus  qmdhm 
annotator  r.^wn  exposuerat  ex^v^etn,  non  mal^,  quod  ct  in  textufn 
tUicubi  penetravit.  C/sriw  autem  Tertullianus  recte.exponit  iutEr^ 
p-etationem  Scripturarum.  Et  mos  erat  apud  IIebr«os,  cum  cui 
note&tas  dabatur  Legem  et  Prophetas  interpretandi,  clave  data 


he  opened  by  wisp  and  sound 'interpretation,  which  is;  tkci  key.  qfi 
InfftiMge.^'  Besides  TertnlHan,  cited  by  Grotius  above,  ho  cites 
bt.  Chrysostom  and  Jerome  as  thus-  explaining  tlie  phrase.  .  Poole 
4ibc>  coincides' in  tins  c6nstructiou.'^ 

Heaven, 
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tt^ilveny  and  invoked  ihem  in  th^  fiittber  guilt  of  iuuderiog  tlunt 
from  <}nt^rmg-'in9  who  were  dtlierwise  wjdU, disposed  to  sue  for  a4*» 
teisiion,' "  Lake  xL  52.)     P.  380.     . 

We  know  full  well  llie  consequence  9f.th»s  niischlqvous'ijyrf- 
temf    Xli^e  mia^abl^  Jews,  thus  depi  iveij  of  the  key  of  knoji^* 
Mge,  which  wouM4)fv^e  op<^ned  the  r^al  meaning  of  Scripture 
to  tfaeir  uncki'dtaiidingBt.' wer«  so  far  from  obtaining  an  ins^bt  itUp 
the  truth  by  the  poasestion  of  the  bar«  text,  that  they  denied  tfa^. 
H^ly  One  and  the  Just,  preferred  a*  inurderer  before  bim,  qnfi 
itbt  contented  with  kiliing  him,  gloried. in  the  action  mi(  they 
liilddone  God  9ervicc>  and  with  an  infatuated. and  entbUmatic 
ibi piety  invoked  his  btood  u(i€^  tbem^dves  and  their  pdal^rit]^ 
'Such  is  the  first  recorded  instance  of  the  effect  of  tbalf  circttlatiou 
-of  ^hikfe  text  of  ^riptiire,  of  which  the  Bible  Sbcieiy  b'oasts 
ds  ks  pecidiar  honoui*-:  an  instance' which  may  well  make  a  serv- 
ods  itiau  pause,  before  he  tunis  awa^  from  the  divinely  appointed 
method  6f  propagaftinn;  the  religtorn  he  professes,  smd  adoptalhb 
vain  inliifgriikti^dQs  of  mere  fallible  m<^r.    We  recommend  it  to 
tlie  nartjcul^r  consideration  of  those,  who  seem  to  think  tfaaly 
dktruiutiu^  tlie  Bibte,  and  preaching  the  Gospel,  are  synomit^ous 
terms  ;,  and  that  it  is  Utile  less  than  blaspliemy  even  U>  tiesitiite  Jkv 
bselievingt  that  tl^e  ScVipture  will  do  its  oWn  woWt :  i'.  q*  t^&t  ^ 
,«vho  reads  ^tbe  i^i^p^ure  mu^t  understand  and  believe  it,  and  be 
..Havedby  its  fei^i :  «  position^  whichj,  when  it«  meaning  h  tbtis 
ipl^bdrpvaout  (^nd  if  it  means  any  tb^n^,  it  must  me^n  tfais^^ 
-i»  so  mnnstrOMs,  that  nothing  but  t^^  blind  mfatuation,  which  life 
spells  of  the  Bible  Society  ^j^  calculated  to  produce,  could  iiW 
dkc0  iiiymMvt  of  conoipff'n  understanding  to  assent  to  it.     Other 
instances^  of  Q,^i3knt»e\!er  similar  to  that  already  given,  will  prove 
*xo  tT9,  that  the  sanie  projects^  when  at  different  times  renewej^, 
fiave  constantly  betm'uttended  by  effects  deeply  injutious  to  .pur 
|ioIy  I'elrgion  ditd^iis  .nl'misters.     Our  Saviour  foresaw  thatibe 
^ime^  woipTd  coifikj  ^^  Whentneri  would  not  endure  ^ound  dod- 
trii\e^  ^(;!t  wonl4  1^ .turned  dnto  fables;  and  that  then  the  sama 
designs  \\^6i4^,  ^S^Hi' Ije  entiertaine^  against  the  key  of  knowledge, 
the  saqu;,  s^iTiept/ti^ua  removal  of  it  tak6  place,  and  the  same  in* 
£ituatiqi^^u^lt^if^d  misery  ensue.**^  P<  383.     He  therefore  for#- 
«wam^d.iHs^iApp9tk(f>v\|tl^A'(#  ^  the  Jews  hud  thought  themselves 
the  eiutciHi(^imifi.0f  4wifi^  vengeance,,  when  crucifying  him  their 
Lord  and  Gbd^  'so.woi^d  they  attack  and  murder  his  Ministefs 
in  thesames|Hrit|  s^idV^nt  their  rage  against  the  Church  which 
he  liad  appoint^  with  the  same  mistaken  appeal  to  the  text  of 
Scripttire,  whiehyin  their  months,  divested  of  jts  true  sense  and 
mining,  became  an  mithority  for  violating  the  spirit  of  eyerjf 
<:o9imaudmeut  it  containe4^ 
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^  All  this  aocordinglr  has  been  broo^ht  to  pisa ,  szul  to  r*m.^m^ 
0ie  appeal  imde  in  exemplification  of  it.  to  the  traB^actxoaft  of  tlav. 
^mzdottt^  in  the  Solenin  League  and  Coremct:  and  in  the  piBage^ 
an'!  slau^ht^r  of  Christ's  (aithfal  Serrants  vfaich  that  bofid  of 
^lity  both  itrgniized  and  oshered  in.  is  exhibited  its  abundant 
pletiorv.  The  confedencT  fbnned  by  meanv  of  this  instrument 
ddwon  was,  with  the  exception  oslr  of  the  name,  a  BSile 
detT  * ;  the  Bible»  and  the  Bible  oir/y,  was  the  syren  soo^ 
Which  H  wroQ^t  its  fasctnations — mnh  which  in  diarmed  into 
ttiwrnt'^fi  coilit'oiv,  '  ChnstiABS  of  every  name  and  descdpfioo 
and  whieh  it  cited  as  its  justification  on  ail  occa^ons,  even  iHien 
was  ^  orert!irowing  .God's  Altan^  slayii^  his  Prophets  with 
aword^'  and  shedding  the  sacred,  blood  of  his  AmoinietL  These 
not  points  of  dou^ulAispvLtatian,  they  vcgenaraHj^  admiited  iatita^ 

1     ' ^ "IS"  .  •  -      I  

« '»  Dr.  Milner,  at  p.  Mf%  laments  (says  Profcaspr  Marsl^)  <•  t^ae 
a  Bible  Society  u  as  not  formed  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  Now 
there  was  a  BibSe  Society  fprmed  in  the  reign  of  Charles  L  (re* 
joins  the  Professor),  -  and  it  c/>Kipri3ed  all  the  Puritaus  in  the  ^ing- 
-dooi.  I  have  got  a  Print  of  ^t,  of  which  I  gave  an  account  in  a 
IDreceding  chapter." 

^  Referring  toti&is  chapter,  the  account  will  be  found  ^  MIpwS: 
•  The  prij2t  consUts  of  three  figures  ;  the  figure  of  a  Puritan  with 
a  IHV^  in;hi»  hand;  the /figure  of  an  Euglid^  *  Bisbopr  with  tht 

iPrtiy^  Jiook  m^i*  hand :  &iid  the  figure  of  a  Rbmish  Bishop  with 
the  Ma^s  Book  in  his  haiid.  The  two  last  figiire^^aro  in  all  respects 
oHie,  they  have  tTre  sanii^  heipfht,  the  same  4r^sSy  the  same  io^ 

\ihie  same  every  thin^.  .  \)ver thiem  is  writtfcd,  **  £Tery  plan^whieh 
my' Heavenly  Father  Hath  tiet -planted,  Uiould  be  rooted  MpJ?  Hexe 
we  have  a  true  spechnen  of  the  BitU^  onljf  to  b^  djsf^ributed  by  the 
Protestfint :  nod  we  4ch(^<.that.  in  fiour.-vears  from  that  time  the 
Prayer  Book  was  formally  abolished.".  (^l\^rsh'&  R<^pb'  ^  Milner, 
p.  138.  9i-)  The  scrupulouR  preci^eness  with  wbicE'llie' . Puritaus 
rejected  all.  **  notes  and. c.ojnifi^nts^\*  aud  dpated.  upon  the  text  of 

.  8^rfpturc,  ift,  thus  noticed  by  Hooker,  Eccl^.  Ijol.  Book  2.  Sect.  1. 
The  head  theprem  of  all  .their  discporscs,.  wjbo  plead  the  change  of 

■  Ecolosi^itical  Government  in  England,  is,  ITiat  the  Scripture  of 

,  Ctxiu  «'*  ^"cA  sort  the  rvle.qfihumafi  acti'onSy  that  simply  whatso* 
eV'cT  we  do,  and  are  not,  by  ii  directed  thf^etinio^  the  grane  is  «».'* 
A  curious  exemplificatiai[i  of  tlii's  theofbra  is  Exhibited  in  a  Tract,^ 
printed  during  tlie  Rebeltioiji,  entitled,  "  Accomvltodation  discork-' 
wended  as  incommodious  to  the  Ccrmm^nxekaltk, '  it  'is  a  scholastic 
production,  and  the  argmnent  is  as  follows  :*  **  First,  Accommoda' 
tion  ift  not  the  language 'oi^'OiHflan,  and  therefqre.it  canuot  con- 
duct^ to'  the  peace  -of  Je)*iisolem,  Second,  iu  isf  no*  Scripture^  word  : 
tuyy  to  vilif'y  the  Ordinances  which  are  in  Sqrip|;.ur^,  and;  tp  setup 

.  Accoyntmiation^  'which  is  not  in  Scripture,  no  not  so  much,  oji  m.  the 

\Apocrtf})ha,  is  to  relinquish  the.  "word  and  to  follow  tlie  invention^  of 
Man  wAiicli  is  plain  popery." 

reaistered 
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itegistered  by  those  who  did  the  deeds,  and,  either,  gloried  in.  their 
doings,  qr  had  been  disciplined  into  vexation  and  rcmohse  by  feeding 
upon  the  bitter  fruit  of  their  own  devices  *  ;  and  if  it  he  required, 
what  could  betray  men  professing  godliness  inici  such  inhumanity 
and  sacrilege  as  this,  the  cause  is  equally  notoridns "with  the  effect; 
Sin  ovefr^eening  fondness  for  their  ouin  imaginatidnfl  had  ongendered 
a  disinclination  either  to  the  o|>ening  Scripture  by  tlie  kei/  o/jtwotr- 

•  iedgCy  OT  to  the  receiving  it  ffo  opened  hy  its  appmnted  keepers,  and 
likd  induced  them  to  conspire^  even  to  take  inu  key  fiurreptitiously 
^fcway ;  and  thus  *  the  Gospel  became  kid '  to  thqm,  *  they  knew  ual 
the  yOtc?e  of  Christ  and  hjs  Apostles,  which  were  not  ni(Tely  read  to 

them  ^Very'  Sabbtttli  day,  but  which  were  constantl)'  in  their  mouths^ 
and  were  pirostituted  to  serve  all  the  purposes  of  their  niost  trivial 
<;onversation ;  and  thus  as  tho  Jews  had  dealt  with  'the  Master  of 
the  House,  so  did  they  with  those  of  His  Hoitsckold ;  they  killed 
them,  that  in  their  otvn  conceits  they  nijgiit  do  good  service  to 
Gpdf  and  might  place  Christ  on  his  throne  in  'unsullied  -majesty 
anibng  them.  And  to  close  this  speculative  sufvi?y  of  ttie  processed 
object  of  the  Bible  Society,  there  is  a  j}ioral  nec(*ssity  that  t!w  same 
treinendoii^  rciSult  should  uuifonnly  ensue,  when,  as  is  now  the  case, 
and' as  Mr.  Nolan  excellently  states  it,  *  under  the  pretext  of  iV- 
tOmmending  the  Bible,  the  ministry  is  snpersed^d^  and  mankind  are 
«et  at  fiberty,  t6  treat,  after  their  own  good  will  and  pleasure,  a 
BofJcf  which  they  have  all  con^dence  enough  to  believe  they  can 
undersidbd,  and  are  weak  enough' to  be  able  to  pervert."  (Objec- 
tions  of  a  Churcknan,  p.  25.)  dcb  Appendix,  No.*  7.  (Pp.  384-, 
5,6,7,8.)  ..      ..    ,       . 

Hiving  fhtts  -tried  th6' object  of  the' Society  :by  the  effect, 
U'hich  tli'at  object,  when  puiv^o^d  in  former  tithes,  has  invariably 

'  produced;  we  proceeds  by  the  Editors  aasistauce,  to  put  jt^  con- 
ttitutioii  to  a  simili^r  t^s^A ,  lifajs  models,  upon  which  it  i^  built, 

-  are  suchias  woiild  sc^rcejy  have,  been  chosen,  had  the  mere  dis- 
tribution Qf.the3ible  b^en  all  that  was  coutemplated  by  iti 

framers.    .The*  E^iitor  well  observes,  that 

.)..-■*.■  ■     ■ 

"  When  the  uple  and  eiciVisive  object,'*  as  it  is  called,  •*  it 
temdved  but  of  (he  way;  and  there  is  no  stalking  horse  interposed 
to  shelter  it  from'  observation^  the  Constitution  oif  the  Society  can 
tcarcriy  need  a'r^raark  to  co«iig«i'  it^'  amongst  conscientious  men, 
whatever  be  the^  mode  offkitA,  to  general  rc]^oibatton/'  P.  388. 

•  Inde^i^  has  often  astonished  us,  that  a  Society^  'whose  fun- 
.  daio^tal  principle  it  is,  ths|t/eacti  of'it^  -  Members  jthbold  witli- 


.*    1 '  I 


*  **\  £dindrd9>  in  the  Pediqation  of  his  Gangraena  to  the  Parlia* 
fneiit,:'4tcriK;e  professes  so  .strongly  his  former  attachment  to  the 
cavse  of  PuiTttniim,  and  his  subsequent  abhorrence  of  the  outrages 
,  -"iriiich  it  had.  .occasioned,  that  his  confession  conveys  a  most  whole- 
fome  lesson,  and  WiU  therefore  be  found  In  the  CoUecttoo  of  Docu- 
meats,  No.  6/'  " 
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hold  tliat  which  he  conceives  tofae  true,  that  he  mny vxk  offeQc} 
those  of  his  associates^  \s  ho  hold  and  teach  what  he  believes  to 
ba  false^  should  for. a  moment  have  ttilured  any  conscientious 
man  ijito  its  toils.  But  our  present  purpose  is  not  to  expose  the 
false  principles  upon  which  the  constitution  of  the  Sdciety  is 
built^  but  to  trace  it  to  its  sources ;  and  for  this  purpose  we  are 
referred  by  the  £djtor  to  two  Associations^  of  liC^  goo^  report 
isitber  among  sound  Churchmen^  or  loyal  citizens  :  i.  «*  the  Pu^ 
ritans  and  the  United  Irishmen* 

"  The  exact  similarity,"  he  teUs  us,  "  which  w^  «cdmplifierf  fifli 
tJie  former  n<rte  (vide  note  m,  p.  384«,  quot***^  abov^),  betyreen  \Bt 
Puritans  and  the  Bible  Society,  with  >^pect  to  the  pretext  of  the 
two  conf(?deracies,  prevails  no  J*«s  in  the  comprehensive  prinoiple 
of  both  constitutions.     T^^  appears  in  the  title  assumed  by  the 

•'Root  and  Branch.F*H:aon,  which  went  out  from  them  in  search  of 
further  reformation.     *  This  title,'    (Independents),  says   Bittes* 

•>  ^  41^  ^rcll  quadrate  to  all  the  other  sects  in  general,  and  was  used 
by  them,  because,  depending  op  the  government  o^  no  ni^tonfll 
Churchy  Aor  civil  power,  they  ordered  all  things  relating  to  dddrike 

■  tnd  Church  discipline  in  their  private  cojigregatiohs. .  Not  that  .niost 
pari  of  them  had  any  concern  for  religion,  but  that  that  specious 

'  profession,  giving  a  comprehensive  latitude  to  al(  seels.  Anabaptists, 
^  Q^flikers,  ]V|illenaries,  and  all  other  fanatics,  thev  might  iiwell  tfie 
.  nuniber  an.d  the  power  of  their  /action. — Troubles  of  En^nH, 
p.  75-*'     (P.  38'e.  note  n.) 

This  similarity  is  traced  by  the  Editoi*  through  all  the  dis- 
tibguislnng  features  of  the  Society.  The  partition  of  the  king- 
don)  into  districts,  and  the  sAlbtiivisions,  each  superiiitenided  by 
its  committee,  was  first  devised -by  the  Puritans:  under,  whose 

■  direction  the  whdc  counti-y  wafs  taken  itito  po$sei«!sion''b;i^  tlvese 
del^ated  authorities,  acting  uhder  the  CDiitfou)  of  the  mWaib^s 
of  the  two  houses  at  Westminster;  ai>d  its  government  tbkis 
passed: 
Parliantei 

superior  Committee  in  l^oi^dp^^.  tbrougli .  tli^  ^Auxiliary  a|id 
Branch  Societies^  to  the  Bible  Asdociatioi^  and  (hefr.Sub^cpgi* 
mittees  of  five,  appears. to  have  been  copied  from  the  systeni  of 
the  United  Irishmtti ;  the  directibri  of  which  wai  disfaibuted 
from  National  into  Pirovincial  Cohittiittees,  from  Proviteiit  irito 
XI!6unty,  from  County  into  Baronid^  and  thus  at  lei^b-termi« 
iikt^  id  individual  Sodieties,  (p.  35(fy  tirote  a) ;  fradt  the  tame 
frus/tter  Silso  wa")  borrowed  the  plaVrof  subdividing  ihie^  Bible iA^ 
SQc^tion^;  \\hich  se^in^'to  be  6nly  a  inodified  ttim  offhe 

^lor  and  junior  split^  into  which  the  Irish  iodtVKhiat-S^kricXlea 
WGrW'sepamtec]^  yihiix  they  exceeded  a  certUQ  qui^ber^  ^^  S51p 
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iR>te  i.)     It  seems  indeed  that^  while  the  first  idea  of  the  Con;^ 

^tiitioQ  was  taken  from  the  measures  of  the  Puritans^  the  more 

perfect  system  of  the  Irish  Traitors  was  continually  resorted  to 

ibr  the  detail.     Thus  the  financial  regulations  of  the  Society 

necal  to^our  recollection  the  plans  of  both  these  associations.  The 

penny  taxes^  so  carefully  exacted  from  the  poor,  and  all  the  de<* 

iiisive  appeals  to  their  mistaken  feelings  and  unregulated  religious 

teaXj  were  borrowed  from  the  annals  of  puritanical  extortioUf 

(note  f,  p.  S4c»);  while  the  more  regular  and  systematic  mode  of 

assessment  and  levy  seems  to  have  been  learned  from  the  cooler 

sind   more  calculating  spirits  of  the  heads  of  the  Irish  UnioD> 

(note  f,  p.  S45,  and  note  1,  p.  35S-) 

£ven  the  private  conceits  of  the  Propagandists  of  the  Society 
JKxiay  be  traced  to  the  sanffe  sources.  W  hen  Mr.  Freshfield^  by 
his  example  of  the  Frenchman,  insinuated  the  financial  expe* 
of  sparing  two  meals  a  week  for  raising  the  penny  contri- 
ution,  hd  was  only  reviving  the  recommendation  of  one  of  the 
uritan  Committees,  who  proposed » 

**   Rather  than  their  blessed  causey*'  as  they  call  it,  **  should  siif- 

that  all  persons  who  were  willing  to  promote  their  own  safety 

»%0uld  spare  one  meal  weekly,  towards  the  provision  of  horse  and 

LTms  for  the  new  raised  auxiliaries  about  London.'*     (P.  3489 


The  proceedings  of  the  Society  are  marked  by  the  same  re- 
ft etnblance,  which  has  been  traced  through  its  object,  and  its  con« 
stitution. 

Tlie  Editor,  when  considering  the  tendency  of  those  4*allaciou9 
i^ppeals  which  it  makes  to  the  lower  orders,  rightly  observed^ 
hat  a  "  new  Holy  cause"  is  at  this  time  creating,  precisely  the 
ounterpart  of  that  *^  good  old  cause"  which  the  Furitans  for^^ 
^xierly  advocated.     The  horrors  which  followed  their  triumph 
^deem  to  be  fast  fading  from  our  recollection.     There  is,  how- 
^ver,  but  too  much  reason  to  fear  that,  if  this  Society  is  suffered 
'^o  hold  on  its  course  much  longer,  disregarded  by  those  who 
^ave  now  the  power  of  diminishing  its  influence,  or  checking,  its 
progress,  we  shall  soon  have  cause  to  lament  that  we  did  not  pro-* 
^t  better  by  the  experience  and  the  sufferings  of  our  forefathers* 
e  end,  to  which  all  the  mesEsures  of  this  Society  are  fast  tend* 
,  seems  to  be  sufficiently  obvious.    That  perversion  of  Scrip* 
"^ure  language,  with  which  it  has  been  already  charged,  while  it 
^ews  that  the  puritanical  spirit  is  in  lull  action,  points  also  to 
^e  consequences'  of  its  uncontrouled  operations.   Those  who  so 
loudly  proclaim  the  cause  of  the  Bible  Society  to  be  the  cause 
<)f  God;  who  cry  out  to  the  deluded  people,  "  why  come  ye 
!loot  up  to  the  help  of  the  Lord,  to  the  help  of  the  Lord  against 

Y  th« 
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ihe  mighty/'  are  tlie  legitimate  descendants  of  tfaose  notabI&  in** 
ceiiiUaries^  wlio  ^'  never  reased  to  curse  Meroz-aad  neutrality/' 
until^  in  the  language  of  Walker  (Hist,  of  Indspendency^ Pact  l.| 
^'  they  had  brought  God*s  curse  upon  the  land^  and  pait  Church 
and  Conmionwealth  into  a  flame/'  (see  p.  2B6»  note.)     Uke 
them  also  have  they  been  unceasing  in  their  efforts  to  inveigles 
the  Ladies  into  the  interests  of  the  Society  i  seats  are  prayide(| 
for  them  at  all  its  public  meetings^  and  personal  appeah  to  theiv 
feelings  aife  not  unusually  resorted  to  by  its  orotors  f  in  fuH  eon* 
fidence  that^  if  their  zeal  can  be  awakened  in  its  iavour,  they  wilt 
rank  '^  among  the  roost  efficient   means^  of  procoriug  for  it 
patronage  and  support."    We  were  particularly  iJeasedwilh  d)8 
observations  of  the  Editor  i>pon  ihis  proceeding.  He  Ima  traced 
the  expedient^  throiigh  all  it^  advocates  and  employcFS,  up  to  the 
first  Iransgiesston.     He  has  shewn  th»t  every  faction^  espeeially 
sueb  as  k^ave  had  fof  their  olb^ect  ihe  overthrow  of  religious  csta*^ 
Mi;shment9,  or  the  setting  up  of  new  sects^  ha:ve  ever  had  pqcoosmt 
to  it.     It  was  resorted  to  by  the  secret  contrivers  of  German  lU 
kiai^isai^s^d  by  tUeA^ticbrktian  Philosophists  of  RevoloUoiifiry 
Frauce.   it  is  uaw  a^pled  by  the  ai^cnts  of  Sociuianism  ;  it  has- 
)i)e^n  'd,  ifvourlte  engine  of  the  Vui'-itans,  the  Papists^  and  ihe 
^^^r\s,     Wheii  tjb^  Jews  wished  to  raise  a  pepsecutioa  againsti 
tlie  Aposllesy  their  first  endeavour  was  to  stii*  up  the  devout  ao4 
honourable  woipen  in  opposition  to  them — and  m  an  earlier 
period  of  their  history,  they  were  themselves  repeatedly  the  vic- 
tims of  the  same  device,  being  seduced  by  females^  of  a  difiieren^ 
€baract,er,  into  the  idolatrous  practices-  of  tlieir  heathea  neigh* 
l?ours.  '       •      ■ 

AllhoiHh  our  extracts  Have  already  been  copious,  we  esnn^t 
withhold  troov  oyr  female  readers  some  part  of  the  Editop's  con** 
^ludiiig  remarks  upon  this  mteresling  part  of  his  subject. 

"  The  Editw,  equallywifth  Mr,Nai:es,  whose  words  he  fs  adopt- 
ing, is  far  frqra  wishing  to  deprive  the  amiaWe  sex  of  the  privilege 
of  thinking  for  themselves ;  but  he  coiKreives  iliera  to  be,  nrora  the 
Cdnimou  CQUMe  of  tHeir  education,  to  the  ftiS  as  iDDcompetent  judges 
of  t^e  merits  of  the  Bible  Society  q.uestionv  intricate  as  it  is^  made* 
by  v.erbJage  and  every  species  of  sophistry,  as  they  are  of  Unita^ 
vtanisnH,  now  resolved  by  its  apostles  iQ4)o  a  subtle,  critical  eaquky, 
ftiid  lhe»eibve  very:  YiMe  to  be  misled,,  and  coQfie(|aently  to.  be  raaafr 
the  iitstrumcntsc  of  ii^fiskading  others,  and  eventualiy  of  ent^iMUnigi 
Q»isery  upo»  thes»ehres»  Thjeir  iafliifp^e  b©  i^  aware  is  gr^al,  foB 
whQ»  St.  Peter  ^»^n  thai  husbands  tiot  obedievt  to  thi^  wojtdi  nifiyv 
'q»ik9¥l  ^fe'  »prflf;  lue^  mo/a,  by  U?^  convf  rsation  of  their  w4veafci 
(I  Pet.  i\i.  Uy  lier places-  it  iqioa  an  eiwence.bpyond  whldxit  caa- 
flot  be  advanced!  but  they  are  respe<;tfuUy  jomindeji  tJt>at  in  thep 
tterms  of  that  high)  ^n,cqn>imB;  a  linvtati^n  v^  me  exercise  of  it  isi: 
oreicribed^  the  abjects-bclng.  thew^v  defined  to  whom  it  should  be 
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^cted  s  &tid  that  this  linlitatioti  id  made  absolute  by  the  Apostle' t 
enumetation  of  these  graces  from  which  its  beneficial  efficacy  pro'* 
ceeds  :  for  **  a  chaste  conversation  coupled  ULnthJeaty*  and  **  a  meek 
and  quiet  spirit y^^  are  i*etired  excellencies,  and  most  decidedly  point 
out  to  the  ladies  the  bosoms  of  their  respective  families  ad  its  pro*, 
per  sphere  of  operation."     P.  277,  note. 

The  anxiety  which  the  Society  has  shcwu  to  obtain  a  footing 
in  the  llniversitid",  forms  another  feature  in  the  re^ieoibhince  be<» 
tween  its  proceedings  and  those  of  the  Puritans.  For  more  than 
two  years  did  its  agents  labour  by  secret  canvass^  by  newspaper 
addresses,  and  all  the,  varied  machinery  of  artifice  and  seduction, 
to  form  a  party  in  its  favour  in  the  University  of  Oxford  ;  and  at 
last  they  succeeded  in  planting  an  Auxiliary  Society  within  'i\m 
venerable  precincts. 

**  Within  three  weeks  after  public  declafation  had  been  made^ 
with  exulting  conMenee)  at  an  auxiliary  anniversary  iX  Hertford 
(see  Letter  6,  note  p.),  that  the  project  which  the  Bible  Society 
has  In  hand  <  will  overthrow  the  Church  Establishment,*  did  they* 
succeed  '  iti  apparently  persuading  some  heads  of  houses  and  pro» 
fessors,  that  this  same  project  will  tend^  more  than  any  other,  t^ 
its  stability  and  honour.'  What  it  will  really  tend  to,  the  Querela 
Cantabrigiensis,  which  forms  a  part  of  the  Mercurius  Rusticus,  ex** 
perimentally  points  out,  which  is  therefore  earnestly  commended 
to  these  gentlemen's  consideration.  They  will  there  see  that  the 
Puritans  made  it  as  much  a  point  as  the  Bible  Society  have  done, 
to  gain  possession  of  an  University  as  *  the  rendezvous  of  their* 
Association.'  They  will  see,  moreover,  the  motive  specified  for  thd 
anxiety  which  has  been  displayed  for  the  attainment  of  this  ob- 
ject ;  that  *  the  countenance  and  authority  which  the  sacred  name 
of  an  University,  being  listed  theirs,'  would  give  them,  was  a 
q>ecies  of  support  which  '  these  subtle  engineers  of  the  great  pre- 
tended work  of  reformation  felt  that  they  stood,  at  that  time,  very 
much  in  need  of:'  and,  lastly,  they  will  see  the  requital  of  thesti 
service,  ^  what  prophanations,  violences,  outrages,  and  wrongs, 
tb^cbappels,  colleges,  and  the  persons  of  the  members  sustained/ 
£ro#  which  even  protections  from  the  Parliament  and  the  General 
CQuld  not  deliver  them.''     P.  281,  note  c. 

Let  it  not,  ^wever,  be  supposed,  that  this  establishment  \.9A 
been  the  act  of-  the  University.  We  know  that  it  will  be  so  le- 
iNresented  *  by  the  orators  and  writers  of  the  Society ;  and  w<» 


T 
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*  Mr.  Owen  has  had  the  hardihood  to  make  this  represeiHattoli 
^  the  students  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  acd  the  managing* 
C^ommittee  of  th6  Bible  Society  have  given  their  sanction  to  the 
'^Isehood,  by  inserting'  ^q  LeCtet  which  cuntaliiti  It  {h  the  Appen. 
^SkijL  to  their  last  Report* — Rev. 
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fear  that,  with  many,  the  representation  will  gain  credit:  the 
truth,  however,  is,  that  at  Oxford,  as  at  Cambridge,  the  attempt . 
to  form  what  might  really  have  been  called  an  ''  University  So- . 
ciety^'  was  defeated  *  ;  though  neither  of  these  bodies  could  pro- 
perly interfere  ta  prevent  some  of  their  members  from  connect* 
ing  themselves  with  a  local  institution.  _ 

The  Editor  has  broucfht  forward  another  characteristic  of  the 
Society,  which  remains  to  be  considered  :  we  have  purposely  de-  - 
ferred  it  to  the  last,  because  it  forms,  in  our  opinion,  the  con- 
summation of  that  evidence  agahist  it,  which  it  was  his  object  to 
produce.  We  have  seen  that  its  efforts  to  obtain  power,  influ- 
ence, and  wealth,  are  unceasing,  and  have  hitherto  been  but  too 

successful ;  that  its  object  is  defective,  its  constitution  fraught 
with  mischief,  its  proceedings  deceitful  and  dangerous ;  that  it: 
has  formed  itself  upon  the  model  of  combinations,  and  societies 
eminently  hostile  to  our  happy  ^Constitution,  and  our  venerable 
Church;  and  that  its  advocates  cannot  always  conceal  the  ex— 
tiltation  with  which  ihey  view  its  progress  towards  that  perfec- 
tion of  plan  and  consolidation  of  means,  which  will  enable  it  to 
imitate  these  societies  in  their  practical  results,  as  it  has  already 
done  in  their  previous  arrangements.    But  perhaps  none  of  these  ' 
dicoveries,  alarming  as  they  are,  will  so  powerfully  operate  upon 
die  truly  pious  and  Christian  mind,  as  that  open  connection 
which  the  Society  has  formed  with  the  most  inveterate  etvemies 
of  our  holy  Faith ;  and  the  effrontery  with  which  it  avows  a  con- 
geniality of  design  with  Deists  and  Infidels,  and  upon  thiff  avowal  - 
solicits  and  even  challenges  their  support. 

llie  Editor  has  c?lled  the  attention  of  his  readers  to  the  pre- 
sent unusual  efforts  made  by  the  Socinians  to  propagate  their 
heretical  opinions  ;  and  after  enunierating  many  of  tlteir  labours 
in  thi^  unholy  cause,  he  brings  forward  such  a  body  of  evidence? 
to  prove  the  interest  which  they  take  in  the  success  of  the  Bible 
Society,  *'  an  institution  professedly  established  for  the  dissemi- 
nation of  that  faith,  which  they  contradict  and  blaspheme  in 
many  of  its  most  important  articles,"  as  must  satisfy  every;^- 
flecting  person  that  they  anticipate  no  trifling  advantage  to  tSeir 
cause  froni  its  exertions  :  ^^ 

'  "  For  the  inference  is  not  to  be  evaded,  that  a  sect  which  is 
-striking  daily,  with  measured  blows,  at  the  very  vitals  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  which,  because  the  authorized  version  of  the  Scriptures 
s^oojiin  its  way,  has  pared  it  down  to  its  own  standard,  and  has. 
ventured  to  publish  it,  thus  mutilated,  as  an  improved  transcript  of 
the  original,  would  have  been  induced  by  no  consideration  to  m^e 


'   ♦  For  remarlgj  on  the  Cambridge  Auxiliary  Society,  see  Letter  3,* 

p.  I'B. — Rev. 
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commoDcause  with  the  Bible  Society,  if  it  had  not  perceived  in  the 
secret  tendencies  of  that  institution  something  which  would  conduce 
rather  to  the  advancement  of  Socinianism,  than  to  the  general  dis- 
semination of  pure  and  perfect  Christianity,  the  splendid  but  delu- 
sive object  which  the  Bible  Society  professes  exclusively  to  prose- 
cute, and  which  has  fascinated  so  many  sincerely  religious  men.'' 
Pp.  214. 

Various  instances  are  given  of  Socinian  teachers,  not  enly* 
associating  themsel>^s  with  auxiliary  societies^  but  taking  a  lively 
interest  in  their  proceedings ;  distinguishnig  themselves  in  the  * 
declamatory  effusions  of  the  day,  enrolling  themselves  upon  the 
committees^  and  acting  as  Vice-Presidents,  and  in  some  cases  as 
Secretaries  of  these  institutions.     The  tliree  papers  inserted  by. 
the  Editor^  No.  10,  II,  1^  of  the  Appendix,  which  were  dis- 
persed (the  last  of  them  at  night,  and  u)ithout  a  printers  name), 
through  the  parish  of  Hackney,  while  the  project  of  including  it- 
in  an  auxiliary  district  was  yet  under  discussion,  contain  internal 
evidence  that  they  are  Socinian  contributions  to  the  cause  of  the 
Bible  Society.;  bui  the  proof  rests  not  upon  mere  anonymous 
papers,  it  is  direct  and  positive. 

Tlie  publication  of  three  '^  most  insidious  libels  upon  our  holy 
Faith,"  by  a  Socinian  Vice-President  of  the  Uxbridge  Auxiliary 
Society,  led  to  the  secession  of  the  zealous  and  respectable  Rec* 
tor  of  St.  George's,  Hanover-square,  the  nephew  of  Bishop  Por- 
teus.  The  conversation  which  took  place  at  the  meeting,  which 
was  marked  by  this  memorable  event,  drew  forth  from  Mr.  Owea 
himself  an  explicit  avowal, 

**  That  it  was  expressly  the  principle  of  the  Bible  Society  to  ad- 
mit all  descriptions  of  persons,  let  their  religious  opinions  be  what 
they  might ;  that  for  instance,  he  saw  nothing  adverse  to  that  prin- 
ciple in  admitting  a  Jew  or  a  Mahometan  to  be  membei%  of  the  In- 
stitutron,  adding,  that  some  Jews  were  at  that  time  members  of  it.'*- 
P.  218,  note  k. 

Mr.  Dealtry,  a  zealous  advocate  of  the  Society,  felt,  it  seems, 
**  how  derogatory  to  its  religious  character  it  was  to  labour  under' 
the  imputation  of  extending  its  comprehension  to  a  sect,  which 
DO  description  of  Christians  ever  before  deemed  it  consistent  With 
the  reverence  due  to  their  Divine  Ma^^tcr  to  affiliate  with  them- 
selves in  anv  kind  of  religious  association :"  and  he  therefore, 
rather  inconsiderately,  takes  upon  himself  to  declare  that, ''  hav- 
ing made  diligent  inquiry,  so  far  from  finding  Socinians  entered 
into  the  Society  to  any  great  amount,  '  he  heard  only  of  one  or 
twpf .'  "  (P*  ?2I-)  But  the  Editor  fully  proves,  not  only  the  in- 
accuracy of  this  numerical  statenient,  but, 

.  *  See  vindicatioli' of  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  p.  83. 
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"  That  the  conciliatory  spirit  of  the  Society,  with  respect  to  So- 
cinians,  is  carried  far  beyond  the  n^ere  tacit  acquiescence  in  their 
admission,  even  to  the  inviting  them  to  associate,  to  the  smoothing 
^Qtim  every  obstacle  to  their  fraternization  ;  nay,  to  the  eulogizing 
them  Jbr  making  sacrifices^  stated  to  be  *  perhaps  not  trivial,'  in  so 
far  conceding  their  own  religious  scruples  as  to  take  part  in  the  dis" 
seminfttion  of  the  Scriptures  according  to  the  authorised  version  : 
and  this  eulogy  is  passed  upon  them,  not  by  any  ordinary  member 
of  the  Society  fi'om  whom  it  can  disengage  itself  by  disclaiming  all 
responsibility  for  his  opinions  ;  but  by  one  of  the  Legates  a  latere  q^ 
the  pcixenjt  Insiitution,  and  that  too  in  his  Legatine  capacity,  assist-p 
lag,  by  special  deUgation,  at  the  enccenia  of  a  newly  organized  de- 
pendency, and  in  his  official  declamation^  brought  with  bim  re^dy 
|jrepar^d  for  the  occasion  *.**    P.  222. 

Several  other  ecjually  striking  instances  of  this  conciliatorjr 
ppirlt  are  gi^'en  by  the  Editor  ;  and,  as  he  well  observes,  the  in- 
iliienee  which  tlie  Bible  Society  is  likely  to  have  upon  ihe  Qhris- 
tian  Faith,  is  by  them  pretty  well  ascertained. 

f^  '^ill  it&  institutiqn  Soclniana  were  as  {he  Ishn^aelites  of  th^ 
Christian  dispensation :  they  excommunicated  as  idolaters  all  pro-; 
feasors  of  CUviatfi^nHy  but  themselves,  and  every  other  deno- 
j^in^tion  of  Christians  e^conomunicated  them,  as  ^  blasphemers  of 
that  worthy  name  whereby  we  are  all  called,*  as  *  enepbies  of  tli«^ 
<;ros;3.  of  Christ,*  as  *  denying  the  Son,  and  therefore  not  having 
the  Father/  (P.  227*)  "  But  now,"  continues  the?  Editor,,  "  thi? 
proscription  is  in  fact  superseded,  for  in  the  Bible  Society  those 
who  in  the  unity  of  the  Godhead  worship  the  Son,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost,  equally  with  the  Father,  and  those  who  degrade  tb^ 
^QU  tQ  a  level  with  thenxselves,  a^d  the  Holy  Qhost  to  a  mere  qua-- 
iity  or  ^ttribute^  m\\  indiscriminately  together,  and  the  effect*  aq 
ifty.,  FreshfieJd  ^a^t^s  it)  is,  that '  having  a  common  object  they  pur-, 
sue  it,  and  becoKpe.  fan^iliarly  acquainted  with  each  otl^r,  and  that 
ji3iiIou$y  essential  to  preserve  the  full  difference  and  distinction  ii^ 
softened  down  into  indifference  and  passes  away;  or^  in  othec 
words,  is  foi\nd  to  proceed  from  mutual  ignorance,  and  not  to  be 
tMorrGknied  by  aetmal  eiso^perience,  aed  the  prejudice  dies  a  Datura} 
l^atlitf ,'  This  is  th^  admissipn  of  a  founder  and  most  zealouf 
advocate  of  the  Bible  Society,  who  both  at  Hackney  and  at  Huntr 
ingdoi:>  has  stood  prominently  forward  in  the  formation  of  auxiliarjr 
societies,  in  concert  v^ith  avowed  Socinians:  and  when  applied  ta 
that  particular  clajss  of  associates  amounts  to  this;  that  the  standard 
of  the  Christian  faith,  within  the  limits  of  the  Institution,  is  lowered 
dpwn  to  the  nadir  point  of  Socinian  neutrality.     Foj?  the  paperaf. 

•  *  See  extracts  fi^m  tlte  speech  qf  Mr.  Hughes,  at  Great  Yar« 
mouth,  Oct.  29,  1812,  as  quoted  in  p.  22^,  note  ra. 

\  See  ptecedinjj  correspondence,  p.  T» 

Ibori 
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tbo««  predaced  *  (the  most  blasphemous  of  which  are  publicly 

4]irculat3d  by  a  Vice-President  of  one  of  the  auxiliary  branches  of 

the  Bible  Society)  denionstrute  that  the  '  natural  death'  of  pre- 

exktiag  <  prejudices'  has  not  been  brought  about  by  a  renunciation 

of  the  offensive  dogmas  which  excited  them,  or  even  by  mutual 

«oa cessions,  but  by  the  tacit  acquiescence  of  that  portion  of  the 

confiederacy^  who  are  sound  in  Ais  article  of  the  faith,  with  those 

m4!o  have  so  far  departed  from  it  that  they  stand  upon  the  very 

iverge  of  infidelity."     P.  299. 

The  mischievous  consequences  of  such  a  prostration  of  Chri.*)* 

-^ian  priDciple,  by  a  Society  which  is  ''  contemplated  far  and 

-x^'ide  as  a  new  Apostolate  raised  up  in  these  last  days  for  the 

-universal  propagation  of  the  Gcspel/*  (p.  230),  may  be  easily 

c:oiiceived;  but  the  effrontery  with  which  it  has  assumed  this 

JBuerit  to  itself,  at  tlie  same  time  that  it  is  employed  in  simplif)- 

^ug  and  refining  away  our  holy  religion,  till  little  is  left  of  it  but 

JlIs  name^  can  scarcely  be  sutHciently  censured,     [t  may  upon 

at^bis  principle  comprehend  within  itself  *^  the  whole  family  of 

sxian  ;'*  it  may  rank  under  its  banners  Socinians,  Mahometans, 

s^nd  Jews.;  but  let  it  not  stile  itself  a  Christian  establishment^  or 

yiead  ils  zeal  for  the  Gospel,  when  it  is  thus  associated^  with  all 

i^be  avowed  enemies  of  Christianity,  to  distribute  the  mere  letter 

Scripture^  without  any  reference  to  the  true  doctrines,  whicb 

hat  letter  was  intended^  when  propeily  interpreted,  to  promui- 

i^ate  and  preserve.     In  this  Society  we  are  told,  by  one  of  its 

^^uthorized  declaimers^ .(see  note,  p.  22 i),  that  ^'  Crceds  arjc 

OT  THOUGUT  Ol',    BUT  EACH  GIVES  UP  A  LESSER    FOR    A 

R EATER  cooD^*'  that  is^  he  gives  up  tlie  faith  which  he  pro- 

sses,  the  doctrine  which  he  believes  to  be  .true,  for  the  sake  of 

onoecting  himself  with  -those  who  propagate  that  which  he 

nows  to  be  false.    Such  is  tlie  monstrous  deceit  which  these 

ufatuated  persons  have  put  upon  themselves,  that  they  really 

(earn  to  think  that  they  are  advancing  the  cause  of  religion  by 

caguing  with  its  enemies.     Not  only  have  they  given  the  right 

land  of  fellowship  to  Socinians ;  not  only  have  they  declared, 

^hat  the  principles  of  the  Society  do  not  allow  them  to  jexclude 

«^he  Mahometan^  or  the  Jew  ;  but,  to  complete  the  comprthen- 

^Bion,  the  Deist  and  the  Inlidel  imist  be  introduced.     Que  orator - 

^9H«)f  the  Society  has  been  found  liardy  enough,  iiot  only  to 

^*  Invite  the  optn  enemies  of  the  GiW5pel  tQ  c6me  into  its  bosorn^ 

— «i|id  to  assist' in  the  work;  but  to  hold  out  to  them  the  facilities 

^^thich  it  generates Jbr  carri/ing  on  their  hostiiiti/f  and  tke  complacency 


*  The  three  papers  above  alluded  to  as  circulated  by  a  Vice^ 
fVesident  of  the  tl:^bridg8  Auxiliary  Sjpci^ty* — Rmxu 
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tviik  tohich  it  contemplates  their  attacks^  as  inducements  to  accept  the 
invitation/  Nay  he  goes  farther :  contemplating,  truly  enough, 
the  effect  of  the  labours  of  his  fratertnity,  and  *  pushing  his  prin^ 
dples  to  their  necessary  but  staggering  ultimatum,'  thus  (he  pro. 
ceeds)  Infidelity  may  look  favourably  on  the  dipersion  of  the  Bible^ 
hoping  thereby  that  its  interests  will  be  eventitally  promoted  by  in- 
troducing THE  GOLDEN  AGS  OF  REASON,  THE  MiLLENIUM  07  In« 
yiDELSV      P.  237-    . 

This  language  speaks  for  itself:  we  have  only  to  observe  upon 
it,  that  it  must  not  be  considered  as  the  mere  unauthorized  eifu* 
sion  of  a  private  individual :  it  is  the  language  of  a  Member  of 
the  Bristol  Auxiliary  Comitiittee ;  it  was  publicly  used  at  the 
ijecond  annual  meeting  of  that  Society  ;  it  is  printed  in  its  report^ 
'and  sanctioned  by  the  Parent  Society  itself,  being  adopted 
*^  among  the  specimens  of  auxiliary  eloquence,  furnished  at  its 
repository  as  models  for  inexperienced  orators.**     P.  2S8. 

Thus  have  we  accompanied  the  Editor  through  his  valuable 
labours.  The  question  which  he  has  brought  before  the  public^ 
in  itself  <of  no  little  moment^  becomes  infinitely  more  important 
from  the  new  light  in  which  he  has  placed  it  The  , magnitude 
and  power  of  the  Society,  whose  character  and  measures  he  has 
undertaken  to  investigate,  are  of  themselves  sufficient  to  excite 
attention  :  but  when  we  are  offered  '*  a  practical  exposition  of 
its  tendency  and  proceedings/  and  are  assured  that  this  exposi- 
tion will  prove  the  truth  of  all  the  charges  which  have  been* 
brought  against  it,  we  cannot  throw  aside  a  volume  of  such  pro- 
mise with  indifference^  or  consider  the  information  it  professes  to 
contain  as  unworthy  our  consideration.  Such  were  our  feelings 
when  we  sat  down  to  the  examination  of  the  work  before  us ; 
and  having  bestowed  no  common  portion  of  our  time  upon  it, 
having  weighed  its  contents  with  the  utmost  care,  and,  we  trustj^ 
with  that  impartiality  which  ^became  us,  we  hesitate  not  to  say 
that,  in  our  opinion,  the  evidence  which  it  produces  is  perfectly 
conclusive ;  and  that  the  Editor  has  rendered  signal  service  to  the 
Church  and  to  the  Country  by  bringing  it  forward.  We  think 
that  no  real  friend  of  that  pure  and  apostolic  form  of  Christianity 
preserved  in  our  national  Church  can  possibly  continue  his  sup- 
port to  I  he  Society,  after  reading  such  an  exposition  of  its  true 
nature  and  tendency  :  but  at  the  satne  time  we  must  again  re-^ 
peat,  what  we  declared  at  the  commencement  of  this  article,  that 
we  mean  not  to  deny  or  even  to  doubt  that  those  many  excellent 
!^I embers  or  our  .Cl^urch,  who  originally  joined  this  Society, 
>vere  then  influenced  in  iheir  conduct  by  motives  the  most  pure 


^N" 


•  'See  proceedings  of  the  second  anniversary  JVJeeting  of  th^ 
pristol  Auxiliary  Society,  p.  23%  ^ 

an(^ 
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and  laudable.    They  will  however  allow  us  to  say^  that  it  is  now 

"^  clear  that  they  have  been  misled.     It  is  not  indeed  to  be  won* 

dered  that  the  plausible  objects  of  the  Society,  the  unceasing 

solicitations  of  its  advocates,  and  the  various  artifices  which  have 

Jbeen  resorted  to,  to  iuierest  the  feelings  and  quiet  the  appreheo^ 

sions  of  the  public,  should  in  many  instances  have  produced  their 

intended  effect :  but  the  season  of  delusion  is,  we  trusty  neacW 

over ;  the  Editor  has  drawn  aside  the  veil ;  and  the  idol,  noW 

fully  exposed  to  public  view^  will  not  long  continue  an  object  of 

reverence  or  admiration. 

The  Society  stands  convicted  upon  full,  clear,  and  positive 
vidence,  of  being  unworthy  the  support  of  Oiurchmen  ;  and  to 
Xhe  qijiiet  good  sense,  the  unaffected  love  of  truth,  the  temperate 
and  discriminating  zeal,  which  has  ever  marked  their  conduct  as 
body,  wie  may  confidently  look  for  its  rejection  and  condeta^ 
:aiationi 

-  I  But  as  this  Society  may  still  find  powerful  support  from  thosej; 
'^nrho,  avowedly  hostile  to  the  Church,  see  in  it  an  instrument -but 
'9:oo  well  suited  to  the  purposes  of  that  warfare,  which  secretly  or 
^openly  they  will  never  cease  to  carry  on  ;  something  more  thaa 
mnere  secession  from  its  ranks  will  be  necessary  to  support  the 
Church  against  it. 

^*  Religious  associations,  therefore,  of  all  who  retain  any  attach* 

:xnent  to  the  national  establishment  of  religion,  are  the  first  mea« 

sures  to  be  resorted  to,  and  the  adoption  of  them  is  a  duty  whicH 

"  a  due  regard  to  Christian  obligations,  no  less  than  to  temporal  vreU 

:iare  peremptorily  imposes,  that  by  one  simultaneous  expression  of 

abhorrence  againt  Deistical  generalities,  and  of  resolute  adherence 

to  the  Faith  and  Worship  of  this  purely  primitive  Church,  and  by 

the  distribution  of  popular  vindications  of  its  formularies  and  ordi*- 

^jaances,  and  of  that  Apostolical  succession  of  the  Priesthood,  of 

which  (without  the  pale  of  Popery)  it  retains  in  these  kingdoms  the 

exclusive  possession,  the  weak  may  be  supported,  the  feeble  minded 

strengthened,  a  general  stimulus  given  to  orthodoxy  and  devotion, 

and  the  gainsayers  consigned  to  shame  and  confusion  of  face/' 

P.'S93. 

Thus,  and  thus  only,  can  the  threatening  danger  be  averted ; 
and  convinced  of  this,  we  turn  with  anxious  eyes  to  that  vener- 
able body,  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Know'ledge,  as 
the  great  bulwark  and  defender  of  our  national  faith  at  the  pre« 
sent  crisis.  Most  earnestly  do  we  hope^  that  it  will  continue  to 
receive  from  Churchmen  such  an  increase  of  support^  as  may 
enable  it  to  meet  the  demands  which  must  be  made  upon  it;  and 
diat  by  its  exertions,  under  the  direction  of  the  Bishops  and 
Clergy,  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  Saints  may  be  preserved 
in  its  purity>  and  the  Church  of  England  maintain  that  pre^ 


9Q9  Let&'h  and  Clarke^  Traveh. 

eminence  in  the  opinions  and  affections  of  tbis  enlightened 
Country^  to  which  its  sound  doctrine,  its  primitive  discipliaei 
and  it^  toleiant  spirit  so  justly  entitle  it. 


^KT.  VltX.     TratiU  to  the  Source  of  the  MUsouri  River,  tjind 

across  the  American  Coutimnt  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.     Per^ 

Jhrmed  hy  Order  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

Sij^  Captain%  Lewis  und  Clarke.     Published  from  the  offivial 

.  Hqport.  WUhM4ip&y<kc.  663pp.  4to.  %LiI2«.6d.  I/>ngmaa, 
1814. 

OME  of  the  very  few  sources  from  which  re^I  novelty  can  rea** 
«onably  be  expected^  is  from  the  journals  of  those  travellers,  who 
luive  penefratied  regions  hitherto  unexplored  by  the  more  civilized 
nations  of  the  world.  The  descriptions  of  man  in  his  rude  ami 
VDCttllivated  state^  will  always  furnish  a  suilkient  store  of  interest 
te  the  cuirtoiMi^  and  of  tliought  to  the  refiecting.  At  this  perio4 
|i«rtkubrly>  wlieo  our  conte.'it  with  An^rica  renders  us  pecu^ 
liarly  anxious  respecting  the  assistance  and  support  which  she  is 
likely  to  derive^  not  only  from  the  neighbouring^  but  the  more 
remote  tribes  of  Indian  warriors.  Awy  authentic  account  of 
these  tribes^  ai.d  Qf  their  peculiar  manners^  dispositions^  and  prer 
judiceS}  will  be  a  subject  well  worthy  of  our  attention  and  coosr 

cern. 

In  the  year  1B04^  an  expedition  of  discovery  was  fitted  out 
hs  Ihe  United  States^  and  the  command  of  it  given  to  Captains 
Lewiaf  asid  Clarke.  Its  object  wasi,  to  explore  the  river  Mis- 
^uri>  from  its  confloenoe  with  the  Missisnippi^  to  its  source,  and 
Id  proceed  from  tbcoce  across  the  mountains,  by  the  slK>rtest 
fw^tOi  to  the  ftfst  navigable  water  on  tlie  western  side^  which 
Aey  vrcw  to  follow  as  far  as  tlie  shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
in  ptirsuafiec  of  this  object.  Captains  Lewis  and  Clarke,  with 
their  company,  entered  the  Missouri  on  the  14th  of  May,  1804; 
wsAf  on.  tb«  &st  of  November;  to6k.  up  their  winter  quarters  i» 
the  coimtry  of  the  Mandan  Indiansi  having  already  proceeded 
about  \&i^  miles,  ^s  soon  a&  ttie  season  would  permit  them^ 
their  ex  potion  was  resumed;  and^  in  the  middle  of  August^ 
ibey  reached  the  extreme  navigable  point  of  tiie  Missouri,  which 
i»  i;^wards  of  3000  miles  from  its  mouth.  T^S  ^1^^  crossed 
the  dividing  chain  of  mountains!,  whicl^  extei^d  for  a  d^st^npe  of 
near  sixty  miles «  and  having  arrived  on  the  banks  of  a  navigabl<^ 
stream^  Uiey  descended  in  GatK)efr  to  the  nM>utb  of  tlie  great  Co^* 
iumbia  viver^  wbfch  they  reached  ^a  thid  15th  of  November. 

'  Maviujl 


)j)ivmg  p9MS»i  the  wmX&c  ou  die  shores  of  th«  P^ciQc^.tiMy  pra« 
fceeded  oq  iheir  return  on  the  427 th  of  Murcb^  i8p6^  ap4  feachfid 
St.  l/>uis  the  2^d  of  Septeinbei  in  the  same  year.  Their  wholo 
expedition  was  coinputed  at  nearly  9000  miies. 

The  voUirae  before  us  contains  the  official  account  rf  die 
^bove  expedition.  It  is  reprinted^  as  the  editor  inforias  us,  nearlj 
Verbatiin  from  the  American  copy  ;  und  is  in  fact  the  jourqai  of 
those  brave  and  enterpi  izing  men^  under  whose  <:oaimand  this 
tour  of  discovery  was  so  successfully  terminated. 

n  he  American  government  appear  to  have  acted  with  xnacU 
'vrisdom^  in  causing  so  thorough  and  complete  an  examination 
KP  be  m^de  of  these  immenae  and  hitherto  anexplored  tracts  of 
tcountty.     It  wiis  their  great  object  to  prdnire  an  accurate  ac« 
fcount  0/  the  various  tribes  of  Indians  who  inhabit  the  banks  of 
^e  Missouri;  and  th^  country  westward^  to  become  acquainted 
nvith  their  various  dispositions  and  habits^  and  to  ascertain  how 
.^ar  commercial  (expeditions  from  the  United  States  might  be 
mudeftaken  either  with  profit  or  securjry.     It  was  accordingly 
f  he  great  end  of  Captains  I^ewis  and  Clarke  to  conciliate  ev«ry 
xKition  or  tribe  through  which  they  pastied  by  aU  the  meaes  in 
their  power^  to  mal^e  up^  as  mediators^  the  various  cbffereBces 
^which  existed  between  them  and  the  neigbbourii^  powers^  and 
-to  establish  9  sort  of  connection  with  them,  by  presents  of  me« 
lAals  and  ^gs^,  to  their  chiefs.    In  the  Aoierkan  c^y^  ^  ferlher 
f tatement  was  given  by  Captain  Lewis  of  the  political  «tale  ct 
jthe  Indian  nations  in  general^  contaiuii^  hints  for  their  govenw 
fnent^  a^d  for  the  regulation  of  commercial  intercourse  between 
tliem  and  the  United  States. 

Two  expeditions  had  been  previously  undertaken  under  lieuf; 
^ike^  (of  w hich  also  ns^rratives  were  published  by  the  editor  c^ 
^he  ppresent  work)  to  trace  the  great  Osage  river  and  the  Mis-? 
aissippi  to  their  respective  sources ;  and  the  success  wliich  at>^ 
tended  them,  induced  the  Americs^n  government  to  order  a  j^om 
complete  survey  to  be  taken  of  that  immense  tract  of  country, 
which  might  be  of  so  much  iniportunce  to  theii'  comoaefcial  and 
mJSpnal  interests.  Some  part:^  of  these  coui^tri^  had  indoedl 
been  penetrated  by  French  traders ;  but  as  their  jqui  uies  werm 
taken  for  the  piu^poscs  of  private  tr2i6^  oniy>  they  were  not  de- 
sirous that  their  geographical  knowledge  should  be  extended  be- 
yond themselves.  Tliis  account  theref'ire  may  be  conudeied  a9 
presenting  tl|e  first  authentic  information  respecting  th^  ^tate  of 
the  countries  through  which  the  expedition  was  taken* 

After  having  passed  through  the  country  of  tb«  Pawoeea,  our 
travellers  arrive  at  the  ^ettleo^ient  of  the  Sioj^s;^  or  Daqorla  Ia«i 
ciians.  These  are  a  large  nation,  and  subdivided  into  ten  tribea^ 
the  collective  number  of  which  amounts  to  about  two  thow^and 

uve 


SOA  Leti'ts  and-'Cldrk^sTratels: 

fiYe:htint!red  meii^  capable  of  bearing  arms;  The  descripiion'of 
the  council  held  wkh  the  chief  of  this  n'ation^is  somewhat  curi-^ 
0US*  It  should  be  premised,  that  they  term  the  President  of  the' 
United  States  their  "  great  Father.''  ,     ' 

*•  In  the  morning,  after  breakfast,  the  chiefs  met,  and  sat  dowa 
in  a  row,  witK  pipes  of  peace,  highly  ornamented,  and  all  pointed 
towards  the  seats  intended  for  Captains  Lewis  and  Clarke.  When 
they  arrived  and  were  seated,  the  grand  chief,  whose  Indian  name, 
Weucha,  is,  in  English,  Shake  Hand,  and,  in  French,  is  called  L^ 
Ltberateur  (thedeliveref)  rose,  and  spoke  at  some  length,  approv- 
ing what  we  had  said^  and  promising  to  follow  our  advice ; 

•  **  *  I  see  before  we,'  said  he,  *  my  great  father's  two  sons. 
ITou  see  me,  and  tlilSrest  of  our  chiefs  and  warriors.  We  are  very 
poor ;  we  have  neither  powder  nor  ball,  nor  knives  ;  and  ^our  wo- 
men and  children  at  the  village  have  no  clothes. ,  I  wish  that  aa 
my  brothers  have  given  me  a  flag  and  a  medal,  they  would  give 
something  to  those  poor  people,  or  let  tliem  stop  and. trade  witl^ 
the  first  boat  which  comes  up  the  river.  I  wUl  bring  chiefs  of  the 
Pawnees  and  Mahas  together,  and  make  peace. between  them ;  but 
it  h  better  that  I  should  do  ft  than  my  great  father's  sons,  for  they, 
urill  listen  to  me  more  readily.  I  will  also  take  some  chiefs  to.  youif 
coontry  in  the  spring ;  but  before  that  time  I  cannot  leave  home. 
1  went  -fofrmeriy  to  the  English,  and  they  gave  me  a  medal  an^ 
some  clothes;  when  I  went  to  the  Spanish  they  gave  me  a  medal, 
hui  BOthing  to  keep  it  from  my  skin ;  but  now  yoti  give  me  medal 
i^nddotbes.  But  still  we  are  poor ;  and  I  wish,  brothers,  you  w6uld 
giviS  us  something  for  our  squaws.'  .  i 
.    " .  When  he  sat  down,  Mahtoree,  or  Wliite  Crane,  rose :  - 

*  ^*  *  I  liave  listened,'  said  he,  *  to  what  our  father's  words  were 
yiBsterdi^y ;  and  I  am,  to-day,  glad  to  see  how  you  have  dressed  our 
ibid  chief:  1  am  a  young  man,  and  do  not  wish  to  talk  much :  my 
fathei's  have  made  me  a  chief:  I  had  mucl>  sense  before,  but  noii» 
T  think  I  have  more  tlian  ever.  What  the  old  chief  has  declared  I 
win  confirm,  and  do  whatever  he  and  you  please;  but  I  wish  that 
you  would  take  pity  on  us,  for  we  are  very  poor.' 

'.   Another  chief,  called  Pawnawneahpahbe,  then  said: 

"  **  *  1  am  a  young  than,  and  know  but  little :  I  cannot  speak  weH: 

but  I  have  listened  to  what  you  have  told  the  old  chief,  and  wiltlid' 

whatever  you  agree.' 

.  -*^  The  same  sentiments  were  then  repeated  by  Aweawechache.** 

P.4S, 

We  tDiisider  these  speeches  as  the  very  models  of  parliamen-' 
tary  etoqOence;  and  we  believe  that  it  would  contribute  greatly 
to  the  dispatch  of  business  in  both  Houses,  if  the  example  of 
the  SioUx  Indians,  in  brevity  at  least,  was  more  generally  fol- 
loMred.  The  modesty  and  silence  of  the  young  men  might  be 
occasionally  imitated  with  considerable  advantage  to  the  rising 
gsueralionrw  "  •  -  '  , 

•v  .1  .  A  very 
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A  ver^  entectainlncr  account  Ls  given  of  the  Mandans.  amonjr 
X\hom  they  Wintered,     ihis  is  a  nation  not  unknoiVI)  eiHier  to, 
the  British  or'  to  the  trench  traders,     llicy  iiVe  bf  li  milil  ktif 
hospitable  disposition.'    Their   whole  religtoh   colisfets  iri' thie 
adoration  of  a  good /spirit,  called  '^Medicine,"  with  whom  they'  . 
asociAte  the  idea  of  the  art  of  healitig.     Tlieir  notioii  of  inimor- 
iality  is  a^curidus  one  ;  they  believe  that  ihieir  face  fbrmerly  ia* 
iiabited  a  region  beneath  the  earth,  near  a  subterraneous  lake  ;' 
suid  that  a  vine,  by  the  extension  of  its  roots  downwards,  first 
gave  theai  a  view  of  the  light ;  and  that,  by  the  lielp  of  this  vine; 
Mien,  woiueU)  and  children  ascended  to  the  surface  of  the  eartb^ 
till  a  corpulei^t  woman,  who  wa»  clainberiii|^np  the  vine,  broke. 
i-t  by  lier  weight,  from  which  accident  the  channd  of  light,  aiid 
€Jhe  means  of  asccjut,  were  for  ever  closed.     They  expect  tJialT 
't4iose  who  h^ve  been  virtuous,  will  return  after  death  to  the  seats, 
of  tHefftbrefa(ber»;  biit  that  the  wicked  will  not  be  abl^  to  cross; 
"ib^^  subterranean  lak^  being  weighed  down  by  the  burthen  of 
«neir  sins,  . 

-  ^   Over  these  Maiidans,  Capt;ains  Lewis  and  Clarke^  appeared,, 

^1^  tlie'.^ame  of  .the  United  States,  to  have  exercised  some  authoh... 

^ity^  ;  Tfac^  cheated  chiefs,   and  presented  theni  with  offida^.- 

mei}^1s«  ^They  acted  as  mediators  between  them  and  their,  o]d' 

jcifemi^s  the  Kecaras,  andiestablished  themselves  as  tfa^^ir  patrocm^ 

kx\A  |)fptectors.     During  their  residence  in  this  country^  tliefi 

^rjBcled'a  for t;'^ on  which  tliey  hoisted  the  American  fia^.    T'hi- 

Mandans.  appeared  grateful  for  their  protection ;  and  tiie  Avf- ' 

before  their  departure,  brought  various  presents  to  be  sent  to  the- 

President,  one  of  which  was  a  buifaloe  robe,*  upon  which  was* 

painted  a  battle  between  thej  Mandaiis  and  the  Sioux,  in  whiA' 

(he*  comb?itants  are  represented  upon  horseback.'     Besidfes  idieir';' 

knowledge  of  painting,  they  linderstaTid'the  nianuracliire  of  large.^ 

beads,Vhich  is  vith  theirf  a  great  secret.    *The  country  abpundf ' 

with;  various. am raa Is  f6r  hunting,  deer,  elk,  antelopes,  and  par-. 

ticulgfly  vvilU.  buffaloes.  ^  When  however  these*  Jliecome  scarce,  i- 

they.  (j^Iebfate.a.biift'aloe^^e^st,  as  a  charm  to  bring  tliem  .back*. 

This,  is  attended  Avixh  certain  ceremonies^  which  the  editor  faisiSr 

acte^.,^>ii9ely.  j».v<filin^,from  comnaon  ^e^.  by  relating  them  ii>. 

Latin..-.  The- account  however  might  as  well  have  been  omitted'. 

entirely*  as. the.  Latin  is  so  e^^eprably  bad,  .both  ki  grammar  and 

syatax>  thai  no  meaning  caur  be.  elicited  from  it  except  a:  very- 

gcfBeral  ideaof^soraetindecencyv    .i     i      •     ii  .     :  ;   w-  ;> 

'On- the  27  th  of  July,  oiir  traveller^  aarived'atthe  fbfks  of  thef* 

MissOuiriy'whe^e  the '  river  totel^  its  iiarkie  ^well  as  its  cdnse-* 

ijjeiii^e,  and  dwindles -inter  the.  JefferScrrf,  the  MadisOnjand  the* 

Galfarih.     Wliatcdn  be  expected  frorii  sjUclr  hanies?     SbcJn  after 

Ihey  drrive  at  the^dwellmgs  of  Shashon^ys.  to  who^  they  exdtaiii 

•  "  tn4 
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riie.ot^ect  of  tTieir  mission^  and  the  great  desire  of  ttie  kmmCHXk 
gpvemment  to .  open  a  regular  mercautite  communication  with 
them. .  From  these  they  procure  horses,  guides,  and  the  infor- 
mation so  iiecessary  tot  their  further  progress,  as  they  had  novr 
Inched,  tlie  extreme  navigable  point  of  the  Missouri.  The  pe- 
culiar character  of  the  Shoshonees  is  detailed  in  a  very  interesting 
manner^ 

*^  'The  Shoiihottdei  are  ff  sfnall  tfihe  of  the  i^atfon  called  Snalc^ 
Indians^  a  vague  detiotninaiion^  which  eiiftbriaces  at  once  the  idhft- 
Iritants  of  the  sottthern  parts  of  the  Rocky  mountaitis  and  of  thks 
pkimr.  Oft  eaeh  stdt^-:  The  Shoshoaees  with  whom  we  wm  afe, 
aoaount  t<^  abolit  ond  iiuadred  warriorsj  and  three  times  that  num- 
ber of  w^mea  dXid,  children*  Within  their  own  recoUectioii  they 
formerly  lived  in  tlie  plains,  but  they  have  been  driven  into  th^ 
mountains  by  the  PawKees,  or  the  roving  IndiUDS  of  the  Sascatcba*^ 
waiiiy  and  are  now  obliged  to  visit  occasionally,,  and  by  steakh,  the 
c6tyitry  of  their  ancestors,  llieir  lives  are  indeed  migratory. 
From  the  middle  of  May  to  the  beginning  of  September,  they  reside 
cti  the  waters  of  the  Columbia,  where  they  coiisider  themselves  per- 
fectly secuire  fVom  the  Pawkees,  Who  have  never  yet  found  tne?e 
way  tei:hat  retreat.  During  this  time  they  subsist  chiefly  on  sal* 
moti^  and  as  that  fish  disappears  on  the  approach  of  autumn,  they 
ore  obliged  to  seek  subsisteiikce  elsewhere.  They  thefi, cross  tlie 
rid^  to  the  waters  of  tiie  Missouri^  dowh  which  they  proceed  slowly 
and  .cautiously^  tiJ)  they  a:^e  jomed  near  the  three  forks  by  other 
bandsy  either  of  their  own  nation  or  of  the  Flatbeads,  wkh  whotVI 
they^sociate  gainst  the  common  enemy.  Being  aow  strong  in' 
numbers,  they  venture  to  hunt  buifaloe  in  the  plains  eastward  tfP 
the  mountains,  near  which  tliey  spend  tlie  winter,  till  the  return 
qf  the  ^hnan  invites  Uiem.  to  the  Columbia.  But  such  is  their 
terror  of  the  Pawkees,  that  as  long  as  they  can  obtain  the  scantiest 
subsistence,  they  do  not  leave  the  interior  of  the  mountains ;  and 
as  soon  Ss  they  collect  a  large  stock  of  dried  meat,  they  again  re- 
treat, and  thus  alternately  obtaining  their  f(^d  at  the  hazard  o^ 
their  Ihres,  and  hiding  themselves  to  consume  it.  In  this  loose  and 
wandering  existence  they  suffer  the  extremes  of  wants  forttra-, 
thirds  of  the  year  tfcey  are  forced  to  Kve  in  the  mountains,  passfn^ 
whok  waeks  without  meat,  atid  with  notlm^  to  eat  but  a  fbw  fm 
iUKt  roots;  Nor  eaft  any  thiAg  be  ttlfia^ined  taott  wretched  thsifS 
thetff  condition  at  the  present  time,  when  the  saksion  is  fast  tMu- 
i^«  when  roots  are  becoming  scatcOf  and  they  have  mob  yet  wa* 
quired  strength  to  hazard  an  encounter  with  their  enemies..  Ssr 
insensible  are  ^ay  however  to  these  calamities,  that  die  Shoiho* 
nees  are  not  only  cheorful  but  even  gay;  and  their  ohat'aeter^ whkHf 
is  more  interesting  tlian  that  o^,  any  Indians  we  have  seen,  has  in 
it  much  of  the  dignitv  of  misfortune.  lu  their  intercourse  witlk 
'  strangers  they  are  frank  and  ccmrnnmicative,  in  their  dealings  per*^ 
iectly  fktr>  nor  have  we  had  during  our  stay  with  them,  any  reason 
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to  suspect  that  the  display  of  all  our  new  and  Taluable  wealth,  bai^ 

leippted  them  int^  a  single  act  of  dishonesty.    While. they  hara 

§euerally  shared  with  os  the  little  they  possess^  they  have  always 

abstained  from  be.'rging  any  thing  from  us.     With  their  (ivelinesf^ 

«f  temper,  they  are  fond  of  gaudy  dresses,  and  o^  all  sorts  of  amuse* 

ments,  particularly  of  games  of  hazard;  and/ like  libdst  Indianfl 

fond  of  boasting  (k  their  own  warlike  exploits^  whether  re»l  or  jffc- 

Citious.     In  their  conduct  towards  ourselves,  they  were  kind  and 

obliging^  and  though  on  one  occasion  they  teemed  willing  to  fteg-^ 

lect  us,  yet  we  scarcely  knew  how  to  blame  the  treatment  by  wbiM 

^Kre  sulBered,  when  we  recollected  how  few  civilized  chiefs  wx>ttld 

liave  hazarded  the  comforts  or  the  subsistence  oS  their  people  £oflr 

^be  sake  of  a  few  strangers**'     P.  S0.5v 

The  peculiar  att^wbmcnt  of  barbarous  natiotis  in  general't«^ 

^anies  of  hazard,  isjipry  remarkable.  .  In  the  course  of  the  pre^ 

sent  expeditioB^  i"«^r  tribes  of  the  Indians  are  represented  a» 

aiddiirtea  \i'ith  as  much  violence  to  this  species  of  gamblings  a* 

^e  Geriuaus  of  old.     Captain  Clarke  (to  \\\\oxn  the  care  of  edit* 

iug  this  volume  principally  fell)  is  probably  \iry  Uttle  aware  how 

strong  a  resemblance  may  be  traced  between  his  account  iA 

Shoshouces,  and  the  description  of  the  Germans,  as  given  1^ 

^Tacitus.    ITieir  political  government  by  a  chief,  who  is  in  fact 

^^^uly  a  distinguished  personage  among  the  warriors,  and  invested 

^^uritli  little  power,  except  the  influence  arising  from  supei'iar 

.xaertt,  and  the  authority  of  example,  is  precisely  sttnilar.     The 

females  however  are  esteemed  in  a  very  different  light  from  the 

^^1*1  vea   of  the  ancient  Germans ;  and  tliough  some  of  them  are 

BieJd  in  respect,  the  general  ninss  is  condemned  to  the  lowest  and 

snost  laborious  drudgery.     Adultery,  with  the  consent  of  the  hus- 

l>afid,  lis  allowed  and  authorized ;  but  when  committed  without 

Ills  knowledge,  or  against  his  consent,  it  is  consideired  as  licen- 

eious,^  and  as  disgraceful  as  in  civilized  society.     They  complain^ 

e;hat  in  their  traffic  with  the  Spaniards,  they  refuse  to  give  thenr 

:fire'arais ;  for  want  of  which,  they  are  at  the  mercy  of  those 

Vib^s>  who,  being  possessed  of  gmis,  plimder  them  of  theif 

Iboraes,  which  are  their  chief  pride,  and  put  them  to  death  wilh« 

4>ut  mercy. 

^  If  we  badgnns,"  said  their  chtef  to  C^^^tain  Clarke,  <*  tni^teadl 
Qf  luding  ounreives  in  the  mountains*  and  living  like  the  be^rs  oHk 
roots  and  berries^  we  would  dien  go  down,,  and  live  in  the  bu&loe. 
country,  in  spite  of  our  enemies,  whom  we  never  fear  to  meet  upoB^ 
ei)oal  terms.'' 

There  is  a  spirit  of  ^rtative  heroism  and  humanity  in  this  op^ 
p:^sed  and  persecuted  tribe. 

After  a  long  and  laborious  journey  over  the  mountains,  during 
nhick  they  are  reduced  to^  the  necessity  of  killing  their  horse» 

for 
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for  food^they  arrive  at  the  land  of  the  Cboppunnish^  orPiercfed^ 
iiose  Indians,  who,  though  they  live  the  same  sort  of  life  with' 
the  Shoshonees,  and  .were  originally  the  same  people^  are  both 
belfish  and  avaricioug^  parting  very  reluctantly  with  every  article 
of  food  and  cloathing^  and  expecting  a  recompence  for  every  ser« 
tice>  however  small. 

.  The  party  now  embark  in  their  canoes,  having  readied  a  river, 
'Whicbi  forms  a  jltnction  with  the  Columbia.  After  passing  many^ 
dangerous  rapids,  they  arrive  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacihc  The 
Joy  of  the.  party  on  viewing  the  ocean,  appears  to  have  beea 
acarx^y  exce/eded  by  the  transport  of  the  ten  tbousaiid,  on  the 
first  burst  of  the  ^gean  on  their  sight ;  that  ocean,  ^yhich  waa 
the  object  of  .all  their  labours,  apd  the  reward  of  all  their  anxiety. 
Here  they  were  visited  by  Indians  of  different  tribes,  who  had 
before  traded  with  the  Europeans,  and  particularly  with  the  Eng-^ 
Iish';  but  the  extravagant  price  which  they  ask  for  ail  tlieir  goods, 
|)revents  ouf  party  from  carrying  on  much  traffic  with  them. 
Here  however  they  take  up  their  quarters  for  the  winter,  having 
lerected  the  same  sort  of  fort,  v(^hich  tliey  had  done  the  preced- 
Jhjg  wnnter,  ftraoiig  the  Mandans,  which  they  denominated  Fort 
GiatSof).  Amoiig  the  Indians  who  inhabit  this  part  of  country, 
the  curious  custom  of  compressing  the  forehead  prevails.  This 
flattened  and  square  appearance  is  considered  as  a  mark  off  the 
ihost  prepossessing  beauty.  The  operation  is  performed  by  the 
iiidther  soon  after  the  birth  of  the  infant^  by  means  of  a  bandage, 
but  is  carried  on  so  gradually,  that  it  occasions  no  pain.  TTie 
ibilowing  is  the  description  of  the  peculiar  manners  of  the  tribes 
6n  the  shores  of  the  Pacific. 

o'  *^ "  The.  harmony  of  their  private  life  is  indeed  secured  by  tfieir  ig- 
npranceof  spirituous  liquors,  the  earliest  and  most  dreadful  present 
which  civilization  has  given  to  the  other  natives  of  the  coQtiaent. 
Although  they  have  had  so  much  intercourse  with  whites,  they  do  not 
appear  to  possess  any  knowledge  of  those  dangerous  luxuries,  at  least 
they  have  never  inquired  afterthem,  which  they  probably  wouldhave- 
done  ifoncethey  had  been  introduced  among  them.  Indeed,  we  have 
riot  observed  any  liquor  of  anintoxicatilfig  quality  used  among  these 
or  any  Indians  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  universal  beverage^ 
fieihg  pure  water.  They,  however,,  sometimes  almost  intoxicate 
themselves  by  smoking  tobacco^  of  which  tliey  are  excessively,  fond^ 
and  the  pleasures  of  whioh  they  prolong  as  much  aspossible,  by  re-^ 
taining  vast  ^quantities  at  a  time,  t^latter.  circulating  through  the. 
lungs  and  stomach,  it  issues  in  volumes  from  the  mouth  andnostrils* 
But  the>  natural  vice  of  all  these  people  is  an  attachment  for  ^ames 
of  hazard,  which  they  pursue  with  a  strange  and  ruinous  avidity. 
The  games  are  of  two  kinds.  In  the  first,  one  of  the  company  as-^ 
Stimes  the  ofGce  of  banker,  and  plays  iEigainst  the  rest.  He  takes 
small  stohe^  about  the  size  of  a  bean,  whicli'fae  shifts  from  onehandf 
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to  the  other,  with  great  dexterity,  repeating  at  the  same  tUne  a  song 

adaptted  to  thegame^and  which  serves  to  divert  the  attention  ofthe 

conipahy,  till  having  agreed  on  the  stake,  he  holds  out  hia  handfl^ 

and  the  antagonist  wins  or  loses  as  he  succeeds  or  fails  at  guessing 

in  which  hand  the  stone  is.   Afler  the  banker  has  lost  his  money,  or 

whenever  he  is  tired,  the  stone  is  transferred  to  another,  who  in  turn 

challenges  the  rest  of  the  company.     The  other  game  is  something 

Jike  the  play  of  ninepins ;  two  pins  are  placed  oil  the  6oor,  about 

the  distance  of  a  foot  from  each  other,  and  a  small  hole  made  be* 

liind  them.     The  players  then  go  about  ten  feet  from  the  hole,  into 

Which  they  tnr  to  roll  a  small  piece  resembling  the  men  used  at 

draughts ;  if  they  succeed  in  putting  it  into  the  hole,  they  win  the^ 

fttake ;  if  the  piece  rolls  between  the  pins,  but  does  not  go  into  th^ 

^ole,  nothing  is  won  or  lost ;  but  the  wager  is  wholly  lost  if  the 

ohequer  roll^  outside  of  the  pips*    Entire  days  are  wasted  at  these 

[^stmeSf  which  are  oftej^ontinued  through  the  night  round  the  blase 

of  thefr  fires,  till  tlfaMp  article  of  clothing,  or  even  the  last  blue 

l>ead  is^  won  from  thepwsperate  advent ur^r« 

**  In  traffic  they  are  keen,  acute,  and  intdligent,  and  they  employ 

in  all  their  bargains  a  dexterity  and  finesse,  which  if  it  be  not  learnt 

£rem  their  foreign  visitors,  may  show  how  nearly  the  cunning  of 

savages  is  allied  to  the  little  arts  of  more  civilized  trade.     They 

l>egin  by  asking  double  or  treble  the  value  of  their  merchandise,  and 

lower  the  demand  in  proportion  to  the  ardour  or  experience  in  trade 

of  the  purchaser ;  and  if  he  expresses  any  anxiety,  the  smallest  arti- 

ide,  perhaps  a  handful  of  roots,  will  furnish  a  whole  morning's  nego- 

*  elation.     Being  naturally  suspicious,  they  of  course  conceive  that 

^ou  are  pursuing  the  same  system.     '1  hey,  therefore,  invariably 

irefuse  the  first  offer,  however  high,  fearful  that  they  or  we  have 

xnistakehthe  value  of  the  merchandise,  and  therefore  cautiously  wait 

^o  draw  us  on  to  larger  offers.     In  this  way,  after  rejecting  the  most 

extravagant  prices,  which  we  have  offered  merely  for  experiment^ 

they  have  afterwards  importuned  us  for  a  tenth  part  of  what  they 

liad  before  refused.     In  this  respect,  they  differ  from  almost  all 

Indians,  who  will  generally  exchange  in  a  thoughtless  moment  the 

most  valuable  article  they  possess,  for  any  bauble  which  happens  to 

please  their  fancy. 

•*  These  habits  of  cunning,  or  prudence,  have  been  formed  or 
increased  by  their  being  engaged  in  a  large  part  of  the  commerce  of 
the  Columbia ;  of  that  trade,  however,  the  great  emporium  is  the 
Fali&»  where  all  the  neighbouring  nations  assemble^"    P.  ^S^ 

A  very  interesting  detail  immediately  follows  of  thechainof'corti* 
merce  which  extends  from  the  borders  of  the  United  States  to  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific  Our  travellers  l)aving  left  with  the  Indians 
papers  descriptiveoftlieir  route,  certifying  that  they  had  penetrated 
through  the  interior  of  the  continent  to  the  ocean,  broke  up  their 
camp,  and  departed  homewards.  These  very  papers  were  deli- 
vered by  the  natives  to  Captain  Hdl,  (as  we  conceive  of  the 

2  '.':."  United 
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United  States)  M-feo,  ^liile  on  the  Pacific,  touclmd  at  the  month 
of  the 'Columbia.  As  they  retom,  they  visit  the  Wappatoo  island, 
^l^icl*  i«  about  twenty  miles  iu  length,  and  from  five  to  ten  inileft 
i«  breadth. 

**  The  land  is  high  and  extrerne!y  Tcrtile,  and  cm  most  parts  rs 
"iiipplieil  with  a  henvy  growth  of  cottonwood,  ash,  the  large-leafed 
«sh,  and  sweet  wiiiow,  the  black  aMer,  common  to  the  coa^^,  having 
now  disappeared.  But  the  chief  wealth  of  this  rsland  consists  <m 
the  numerous  ponds  in  the  interior,  abounding  with  the  common 
arrowhead  (sagittaria.sagittifolia)  to  tfie  root  of  which  fe  attached 
a  b«lb  growing  beneath  it  in  the  mud.  This  bulb,  to  which  tl*e  In* 
tliaits  give  the  n*me  of  Wappa;too,  is  the  great  article  of  food,  andal- 
Ittiost  tl>e  staple  article  of  commerce  on  the  Columbia.  It  is  ttevcr 
t^ut  of  season  ;  so  that  at  all  times  of  the  year,  the  valley  is  fre- 
quented by  tl>e  neighbouring  Indians  who  iiftie  to  gather  lU  Tt  i* 
eollected  chie^y  by  the  women,  who  emplogfor  the  purpose  canoes 
from  ten  to  fourteen  feet  in  length,  about  Wo  feet  wide,  and  nine 
inches  deep,  tind  tapering  from  the  middle,  where  they  are  about 
Iw^tity  inclHJS  wide.  They  are  sufficient  to  contain  a  single  persoa 
and  several  bushels  of  roots,  yet  so  very  light  that  a  wonaan  can 
can-y  them  #itfe  ease ;  she  takes  one  of  these  canoes  into  a  pond 
^here  tlie  water  is  as  high  as  the  breast,  and  by  means  of  her  toe8» 
separates  from  the  root  tliis  bulb,  which  on  being  freed  from  the 
tnud  rises  immeiliately  to  tl>e  surface  of  the  water,  and  is  thrown 
into  the  canoe.  In  this  manner  these  patient  females  remain  in  the 
Water  for  several  hours,  even  in  the  depth  of  winter.  This  plant  is 
found  through  the  whole  extent  of  the  valley  in  which  Ve  now  are, 
i)ut  does  not  grow  on  the  Columbia  ftwther  eastward.*'     P.  506. 

The  route  hoft>ewar<ls  pursued  by  our  Irawllers  is  somewhat 
<raried,  although  in  many  places  they  pass  by  their  old  acquaiutr 
ances.  it  appears  that  many  of  the  tribes  liad  suf£^red  dread- 
fully for  want  of  provisions  during  the  winter.  Captain  Clarke 
discovers  a  meahs  of  conciliating  the  natives  by  the  distribution 
of  medicines,  particularly  of  eye- water,  as  frouv  th^  reflection  of 
the  vater,  or  ffom  tlie  sands,  those  tiibts  wlio  are  supported: by 
fishing  ar,e  subject  to  violent  disorders  in  the  cy^s*  They  regain 
|heir  horses  after  some  dispute,  from  a  chief,  to  x^honi  upofn  their 
embarkation  they  bad  entrusted  theoi,  and  renew  iheir  jottrney 
through  the  mountains.  After  various  distresses  for  want  of 
provisions,  and  dangers  from  passing  through  the  country  of  the 
'Mintrtarees,  wfio  are  generally  unfriendly  to  the  Whitrs,  they  re- 
IriHhafk  en  the  Missouii,  and  reach  the  United  States  on  the  SSd 
of  September,  I8O6,  after  an  absence  of  two  years  and  four 
iiionihs.  ' 

•  We  icnow  not  where  a  more  interesting  detail  of  the  manners, 
dispo8itiei»,rafK^  pursuits  of  the  North  American  Indiansr,  can  ba 
■  •  '   -  fouiid 
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found  Aan  in  the  work  before  us.     Although  there  are  some  ge- 
neral traits  which  pervade  the  whole,  yet  to  each  tribe  is  attached 
its   peculiar  and  distinguishing  features.     Many  very  ingenious 
aind  plausible  theories  have  been  formed  to  account  for  the  diver- 
sity of  national  character  throughout  the  world,  from  influence, 
of  climate,  and  of  political  government      Now  among  the  vari- 
ous tribes  through  which  our  travellers  passed,  these  two  great 
causes,  which  are  supposed  to  possess  so  extensive  an  influence 
over  the   life  and  manners,  can  have  no  effect.     Tliey  are  all, 
within  nearly  the  same  degree  of  latitude,  and  their  political  gp* 
iremment  (if  a  state  little  short  of  anarchy  can  be  so  called)  If 
the  same.     Whatever  distinctions  exist  must  be  traced  to  some 
^dier  sources  than  tliose  to  which  philosophers  hare  generally 
ascribed  the  diversity  of  national  manners.     Suspicion  8eem«  ^ 
Tery  general  characMptic  of  all  the  Indian  nations,  and  to  this 
may  be  attributed,  |f  great  measure,  the  capricious  and  change-^ 
>able   disposition,   by  which  tliey  are   all  so  strongly   marked; 
There  are  very  few  who  are  not  somewhat  incllae"d  to  pilfering 
and  stealing,  though  rapine  upon  a  larger  scale,  except  in  one  or' 
two  instances,  appears  to  have  been  seldom  attempted.     To 
suioking  they  are  all  strongly  addicted ;  with  them  the  pipe  is 
both  the  emblem  of  peace,  and  precursor  of  negociation ;  before 
a  council  is  held,  or  ternis  of  alliance  or  treaties  of  commerce 
disouseed,   this  ceremony  appears  indispensable.     Tlieir  treat-, 
m«it  of  women  varies  exceedingly ;  but  as  this  is  a  subject  iipoii 
which  Captain  Clarke  has  enlarged  with  much  acuteness  and  good 
sense,  we  shall  present  his  observations  to  our  readers. 

^^  The  treatment  of  women  is  often  considered  as  the  standard  by 
which  the  moral  qualities  of  savages  are  to  be  estimated,  Oiir  owfBt 
observation,  however,  induced  us  to  think  that  the  importance  of, 
the  female  in  savage  life  has  no  necessary  relation  to  the  vir'^ 
tues  of  the  men,  but  is  regulated  wholly  by  their  capacity  to  b^ 
usefuL  The  Indians,  whose  treatment  to  the  females  is  mildest,  and 
who  pay  most  deference  to  their  opinions,  are  by  no  means  the 
most  distinguished  for  their  virtues;  nor  is  this  deference  attended 
by  any  increase  of  attachment,  since  they  are  equally  willing  with., 
th^  most  brutal  husband,  to  prostitute  their  wives  to  strangers.  Oq. 
the  other  hand,  the  tribes  among  whom  the  wo9)en  are  very  much 
debased,  possess  the  loftiest  sense  of  honour,  the  greatest  liber«^lit|r| 
and  all  the  good  qualities  of  which  their  situation  demands  the  exer- 
cise. Where  the  women  can  aid  in  procuring  subsistence  for  the 
tribe,  they  are  treated  with  more  equality,  and  their  importance  is 
proportioned  to  the  share  which  they  take  in  tJbat  labour ;  irhiie  in 
CDuatries  wliere  subsistence  is  cbie;^y  procured  by  the  exertions  of  ^ 
the  men,  the  women  are  considered  and  treated  as  burdens.  Thu^, 
ajaoong  the  Cl^tsops  and  Chinnooks,  who  live  upon  &di  and  rootf^ 
which  the  women  are  equally  expert  v^hh  the  men  in  procuring,  the 
*  z  2  i^xtoft^ 
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fornler  have  a  rank  and  influence  very  rarely  found  among  Indiang^.. 
The  females  are  permitted  to  speak  freely  before  the  men,  to  whom 
indeed  they  sometimes  address  themselves  in  a  tone  of  authority. 
On  many  subjects  their  judgments  and  opinions  are  respected,  and 
in  matters  of  trade,  their  advice  is  generally  asked  and  pursued. 
The  labours  of  the  family^  too,  iire  shared  almost  equally.  The 
men  collect  the  wood  and  make  fires,  assist  in  cleansing  the  fish^ 
make  the  houses,  canoes,  and  wooden  utensils ;  and  whenever  stran- 
gers are  to  be  entertained,  or  a  great  feast  prepared,  the  meats  are 
cooked  and  Served  up  by  the  men.  The  peculiar  province  of  the 
female  is  to  collect  roots,  and  to  manufacture  the  various  articles 
which  are  formed  of  rushes,  flags,  cedar-bark,  and  bear-grass ;  but 
the  managen^ent  of  the  canoes,  and  many  of  the  occnpationsy 
which  elsewhere  devolve  wholly  on  the  female,  are  here  commoa 
to  both  sexes. 

*^  The  observation  with  regard  to  the  importance  of  females  ap- 
plies with  equal  force  to  the  treatment  of  old  ven.  Among  tribes 
who  subsist  by  hunting,  the  labours  of  the  chjase,  and  the  wander- 
ing existence  to  which  that  occupation  condemns  them,  necessariljr 
throws  the  burden  of  procuring  provisions  on  the  active  young  men. 
As  soon,  therefore,  as  a  man  is  unable ,  to  pursue  the  chase,  he 
begins  to  withctiraw  something  from  the  precarious  supplies  of  the 
tribe.  Still,  however,  his  counsels  may  compensate  his  want  ot 
'  activity;  but  in  the  next  stage  of  infirmity,  when  he  can  no  longer 
travel  from  camp  to  camp,  as  the  tribe  roams  about  for  subsist- 
ence, be  is  then  found  to  be  a  heavy  burden,  in  this  situation 
they  are  abandoned  among  the  Sioux,  Assiniboins,  and  the  hunl^ 
ing  tribes  on  the  Missouri.  As  they  are  setting  out  for  some 
new  excursion,  where  the  old  man  is  unable  to  follow,  his  children,^ 
or  nearest  relations,  place  before  him  a  piece  of  meat  and  some^ 
water,  and  telling  him  that  he  has  lived  long  enough,  that  it  is  now 
time  for  him  to  go  home  to  his  relations,  who  could  take  better  care 
pf  him  than  his  friends  on  earth,  leave  him,  without  remorse,  Ui. 
perish,  when  his  little  supply  is  exhausted.  The  same  custom  is 
said  to  prevail  among  the  Minnetarees,  Ahnahawas,  and  Ricaras^ 
when  they  are  attended  by  old  men  on  their  hunting  excurnons.  • 
Yet,  in  their  villages,  we  saw  no  want  of  kindness  to  old  men.  Ott 
the  contrary,  probably  because  in  villages  the  means  of  more  abun- 
dant subsistence  renders  such  cruelty  unnecessary,  the  old  people 
appear  to  be  treated  with  attention,  and  some  of  their  feasts,  par- 
ticularly the  bufialo  dances,  were  intended  chiefly  as  a  contribu- 
tion for  the  old  and  infirm."     P.  44 1. 

This  cruel  treatment  of  the  old  prevails  in  the  eastern^  as  well  as 
•  in  the  western  world.  In  Herodotus  we  read  of  a  barbarous  nation^ 
the  Padasi^  who  killed  aiid  eat  their  parents ,  but  this  ceremony  was^ 
we  believe^  considered  as  an  act  of  particular  affection.  JBxpo* 
sure  of  the  old  is  however  recorded  by  the  same  author.  The 
disease  which  appears  to  have  made  the  most  dreadful  haitoe 
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among  fhem  is  itie  small -pox,  for  which  they  have  no  means 
<?ith£r  of  resistance  or  of  remedy.  The  peculiar  ease  of  partu- 
rition appears  to  have  been  bestowed  by  the  bounty  of  Provi» 
dence  upQn  nations,  whose  necessary  mode  of  life  renders  it  im- 
possible for  their  women  long  to  remain  in  the  same  place. 

Their  coinmei'cial  intercourse  is  much  more  extended  than 
wonld  probably  be  imagined.  With  those  who  inhabit  the  sliores 
of  the  Pacific,  commerce  forms  the  chief  occupation  of  their 
life,  and  is  the  general  subject  of  tlieir  discourse,  and  they  WiH 
converse  upon  it  with  much  readiness  and  information. .  The 
exchanges  are  pnnci|Tally  in  knid,  as  the  use  of  money  is  un- 
knoNAi) ;  a  sort  of  circulating  medium,  however,  is  formed  by  the 
introduction  of  large  blue  beads,  of  which  they  seem  so  univer- 
sally fond,  that  they  supply  the  place  of  the  precious  metals. 
These  are  of  the  commonest  and  the  cheapest  nature,  and  are 
prized  by  them  far  above  those  beads  which  we  should  esteem 
most  valuable.  How  long  this  passion  may  exist  after  a  more 
extended  intercourse  with  the  whites,  may  be  a  matter  of  doubt  ; 
at  all  events,  the  immense  influx  of  these  cheap  and  worthless 
commodities,  nmst,  as  would  be  the  case  of  the  precious  metals 
with  us,  so  effectually  lower  their  value,  as  to  make  them  no 
Jonger  a  means  of  trade. 

To  what  political  purpose  the  Americans  will  be  enabled  to 
apply  the  information  which  they  have  received  from  thisexpe- 
dition  of  discovery,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  determine.  Much  cer- 
tainly may  be  done  in  the  way  of  colonization,  but  very  little  in 
the  way  of  commerce  with  the  existing  inhabitants  of  their  newly 
anne&ed  province  of  Louisiana,  and,  as  they  proceed  farther 
westward,  the  difiiculties  increase.  Tlie  mountains  also  appear 
to  form  an  insuperable  barrier  against  any  inland  couimunication 
with  tlie  Indians  upon  the  mouth  of  Columbia,  with  whom  a 
commercial  connection  would  every  way  be  most  desirabie* 
According  indeed  to  the  account  of  our  travellers,  there  is  very 
little  to  be  gained  by  the  intercourse,  however  well  regulated  and 
established.  What  the  country  might  produce  under  the  agri- 
cultural improvements  of  American  planters  and  colonists,  .we 
know  not,  but  it  aj)petu"s  to  produce  little  that  would  warrant  au 
extension  of  the  trade  which  is  now  partially  carried  on  with  the 
neighbouring  natives.  We  should  also  doubt  the  sincerity  of  the 
Indians  in  desiring  any  such  intruders  or  allies,  as  they  appeared 
universally  unwilling  to  send  any  of  their  chiefs  in  the  character 
of  ambassadors  to  the  United  States;  and  we  know  that  the 
conduct  of  most  of  the  Indian  tribes  during  the  present  contest, 
has  been  decidedly  hostile  to  the  Americans.  But  whatever  may 
1^  the  event,  it  was  both  provident  and  wise  in  the  government 
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to  have  made  this  experiment  on  a  small  scale^  and  to  have  trusted 
the  conduct  of  it  to  such  able  hands. 

But  if  po  political  advantage  shall  result  to  our  trans-atlantic 
*  enemies  from  the  expedition,  they  will  have  had  a  satisfaction, 
NJvhioh  is  sufficiently  new  to  them,  of  presenting  the  world  with 
a  very  entertaining  volume,  l^he  form  of  a  journal  is  maintained 
throughout,  which  we  are  inclined  to  thinks  notwithstanding  the 
necessary  breaks  in  the  narrative,  the  most  interesting  form  under 
which  an  account  of  this  kind  can  be  presented.  By  the  preci- 
sion  and  accuracy  of  a  daily  journal,  the  events  of  a  tour  assume 
a  sort  of  reality,  which  is  too  often  lost  in  the  more  loose  and 
general  account  of  an  undivided  relation.  It  does  not  adnoit 
indeed  of  the  ornamental  style  of  the  latter,  but  what  it  wants  in 
,  elegance,  it  supplies  by  the  appearance  of  fidehty.  Especially 
on  travels  of  discovery,  where  every  day  produces  new  scenerv, 
and  new  events,  the  division  is  not  only  more  appropriate,  but 
by  assisting  perspicuity,  it  adds  to  the  interest.  The  style  of 
.writing  in  this  narrative  is  clear  and  simple ;  there  is  no  affecta- 
tioQ  of  ornament  either  in  description  or  sentiment.  The  plaia 
matter  of  fact  is  rigidly  adhered  to,  from  which  in  general  the 
reader  is  left  to  form  his  own  conclusions.  Where,  however, 
any  particular  observations  are  ventured  upon,  they  discover  uni» 
formly  the  good  sense  and  the  just  discrimination  of  the  author. 
In  his  description  of  scenery, .Captain  Clarke  appears  to  havQ 
studied  truth  rather  than  ornament :  it  is  of  course  so  interwoven 
with  the  narrative,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  extract  any  portioq 
of  peculiai'  interest.  The  magnificent  appearance  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean  from  a  high  land,  called  ^^  Clarke's  Point  of  View,"  is 
well  pourtrayed. 

"  We  B€t  out  early,  and  proceeded  to  the  top  of  the  mountain, 
the  highest  point  of  whibh  is  an  open  «pot  facing  the  ocean.  It  is 
situated  about  thirty  miles  south-east  of  Cape  Disappointment,  and 
projects  nearly  two  and  a  half  miles  into  the  sea.  Here  one  of  the 
inost  delightful  views  in  nature  presents  itself.  Immediately  in 
front  is  the  ocean,  which  breaks  with  fury  on  the  coast,  from  the 
rocks  of  Cape  Disappoinljnent  as  far  as  the  eye  can  ^discern  to  the 
north-west,  and  against  the  highlands  and  irregular  piles  of  rock 
which  diversify  the  shore  to  the  south-east.  To  this  boisterous  scene, 
the  Columbia,  with  its  tributary  waters,  widening  into  bays,  as  it  ap- 
proaches the  ocean,  and  studded  on  both  sides  with  the  Chinnoolc 
ittid  Clatsop  villages,  forms  a  charming  contrast ;  while  immediately 
beneath  our  feet,  are  stretched  the  rich  prairies,  enlivened  by  three 
beautiful  streams,  which  conduct  the  eye  to  small  lakes  at  the  fbot  of 
the  hills.  We  stopped  to  enjoy  the  romantic  view  from  this  place, 
which  we  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Clarke's  Point  of  View,  aiid 
ffaen  followed  our  guide^down  the  mountain.  The  descent  wm 
^j  steep 


sleep  and  dangerous :  in  many  places- the  hill  sides,  wluch  are  formed 
principally  of  yellow  clay,  have  been  washed  by  the  late  rains,  and 
Js  now  slipping  into  the  sea,  In  large  masses  of  fifty  and  an  hundrau 
acres.  In  other  part3»  the  path  crosses  the  rugged  perpendicular  . 
rocks  which  overhang  the  sea,  into  which  a  false  step  would  have 
precipitated  us.'^     P.  4*21 . 

Tb«  maps  of  the  coiitUry,  and  the  various  plans  descriptive  of 

t.be  c<jurse  of  tke  river,  and  of  the  situation  of  tlie  falls  and  rapidv 

strfi  scieiuitic  and  good;  and  to  anv  one  who  may  ht-Feafter  be 

cjesirous  of  follovving  the  same  route,  ihey  must  be  iiu*stimabl«.- 

We  belitve  that  every  map  of  this  immense  tract  of  coin>try  hi^ 

Cberto  published  is  exceediujily  erroneous.     A  very  iull  aiui  ckiMt 

account  is  given,  in  a  <:liapter   appropriated  to  thut  purpose,  o$ 

sdl  the  natural  productions,  trees,  plants,  and  animals,  ot  the  re^ 

S^ion  through  which  our  travellers  passed,   which  cannot  fail  of 

•^ffcH-ding  mtick  amusement  to  the  lovers  of  botany  and  naturai 

liistory. 

1^0  the  Feaders  of  voyages  and  travels,  we  can  strongly  recom-' 

jaiend  this  volume  as  a  very  pleasing  and  interestiiu^  work,  frool 

^wbich  they  cannot  fail  to  derive  much  useful  inrormation.     Ther9 

i;^  suilk'ieiUi  novelty  to  attract  the  attention^  and  variety  tO'aniusa' 

t.he  iiitaghmtion.     1  he  details  of  a  savage  life^   even  in  a  stated 

least  revolting  to  the  feelings  of  humanity,  cannot  biit  inspire  the 

XTiost  gloomy  and  disconteftted  among  us  w ith  gratitude  to  heaveiv 

^or  the  blessings  of  civilization^  both  social  and  religious,  for  thar- 

^::oinfort  and  security  ot-  civil  goverunient,  and  for  tbe  hopea-  atid'' 

<2C»isoiation$  of  the  Gospel  dispensation.  •  ^ 
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jAut.  &.     Does  Faith  emu  re  good  fVorksf  An  Answer  in  tKe*^ 
Negative.     By  the  Mev.  Ja/hes  Beresford,  Rector  oj'  Kib" 
worth,    Leicestershire.      Late   Fel/ow  of  Merton  Coitegef. 
Udjord.     pp.  44.     Uatchard.      I8t4- 

This*  essay  is  from  tl>e  pen  of  the  author  of  a  celebi^ted  work^ 
the  Mi^ries  of  Human  Life,  a  publication  which  has  done 
iBttclt,  by  the  means  of  innocent  laillery,  to  catm  that  iVeifuI-' 
^less  and  irritation  ansmg  from  the  com mdn  occurrences  of  lifej, 
in  which  too  many  good  men  w  ere  apt  to  indulge,  and  to  ircstore 
ihat  cheerfulness  add  serenity  in  the  midst  oi  frivolous  vexatioiu^ 
x\'hich  are  no  less  the  duties  than  tlie  omaments  of  the  Christian 
apd  the  Man.  Jtrom  ihe  author  of  such  a  book,  much  might 
hfi  ^xg^Qt^d,^  nat  indeed  in  the  way,  oi'  deep  divinity,  Imt  ot'  in?: 
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genious  and  useful  information.     Nothing  can  be  dull  which  hi^ 
Mr.  Beresford  for  its  author.     The  old  subject  is  here  discussed 
ifV'ith  much  j^cuteness  and  vivacity ;  and  the  conclusions  drawn^ 
are  such  as  are  conformable  to  the  soundest  reasoning;  and  vvliat 
<is  intinitely  more  to  the  purpose,  to  the  words  and  to  the  spirit 
of;  the  Holy  Scriptures.    The  style  is  peculiar  to  the  aulhor  and 
not  altogether  unadapted  to  the  service  of  controversy.     We  are 
not  admirer;*  of  drowsy  discussion,  but  we  must  confess  that 
there  i«  at  times  too  palpable  a  display  of  logical  flourish^  too 
decided  an  appcaranc  e  oil'  the  agility  of  attack  and  defence  to  be 
v,/-^tirely  suited  to  so  grave  a  subject.     From  this  very  cause^ 
Mr.  B.  has  occasioiraily  laid  hioiKeif  open  to  the  weapons  of  the 
enemy;    he  is  not  content  with  securing  himself  behind  the 
strong  scriptural  positions,  but  he  occasionally  opens  a  battery 
from  an  untenable  spot.     Upon  so  vitally  important  a  subjiect  as 
the  present,  the  mode  of  argument  which  Bp.  Butler  pursues^ 
is,  we  think,  by  far  the  best ;  to  consider  how  much  can  be  con- 
ceded to  the  adversary,  and  having  yielded  every  weak  and  doubt* 
ful  position,  to  attack  him  only  from  the  strong  holds,  and  to 
force  his  retreat  upon  his  own  grounds.    There  are  two  or  three 
positions  unwarily  taken  by  our  author,  which  would  give  his 
enemies  a  momentary  triumph:  one  particularly,  (p.  31.)  where 
the  \^ritings  of  the  great  Apostle,  are  represented  as  the  wTiiingt 
of  a  were  mortal,   liocaat  ypa^  Qeogrvet/exToy.— From  what  follows, 
^e  are  persuaded,  that  Mr.  Beresford  did  not  intend  to  maii^ 
tain  this  opinion,  but  in  the  heat  of  argument  he  has  asserted  it; 
aiid  an  unfair  enemy  might  take  an  undue  advantage  of  it.     He 
^^ht  also  have  allowed  much  more  to  the  principle  of  faitb, 
(and  we  could  wish  that  he  had)  without  i\\e  slightest  injury 
either  to  the  argument  or  the  (ponclusion.     But  notwithstanding 
these  minor  failings,  the  manner  is  earnest,  the  matter  is  in- 
geni9Uj),  and  the  conclusioii  jyst.    A  fair  idea  of  Mr.  Beresfor^'s 
peculiar  style  may  b^  formed  from  his  concluding  argument. 

^'  I  Will  idose  up  my  reasonings  upon  the  whole  subject,  with  an 
argucsent,  consiscing  in  such  u  definition  of  the  word,  Faith,  as 
my  opponents,  on  their  own  principles,  must  accept,-— although  it 
shall  contain  a  proof,  on  jthe  direct  aiithority  of  our  Saviour,  that| 
to  forbear  from  preaching  Good  Work^  is  to  forfeit  all  right  to 
the  appellation  of  a  Christiai^  Teacher. — I  will  state  my  argument 
.with  all  possible  brevity,  and  in  the  ipterrogatiye  form. — I  .ask, 
then.  What  is  Christian  Faith,  but  a  sincere  belief  in  Jesus 
Christ  ?— ^How  can  such  a  belfef  in  Him  exist,  unattended  by  a 
compliance  with  all  that  he  has  said, — and,  (as  far  as  humanity 
permits,  by  an  imitation  of  all  that  He  has  done? — What  has  He 
sftid  ?^--He  has  said  to  his  Disciples,  Mark  "xvi.  15)  "  Go  ye  intcj 
ell  the  world,  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature;**  now-whe* 
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^her  that  Gospel  is  all  upon  Phith^  let  those  who  douht,   infonn 
themselves  by  glancing  at  the  first  page  that  offers. — What  has  He 
«ione  ?— -He  has  divided  the  whole  period  pf  His  earthly  i!fe»  be* 
^:ween  teaching  those  Works  which  h6  thus  conMiianded  to  be  ako 
'Caught  by  others,  and  personally  performing  thc?hi.— Why   did  he 
jperform  them  ? — For  the  declared  purpose  of  teaching  his  own  ex- 
^ample.  -  *'  For  the  declared  purpose?*' — For  the  declared  purpose i 
— and  this,  too,  shall  be  made  good  by  his  own  words,  in  another 
place.     Are  those  words.  Have  Faith  in  me ;   for,  by  such  Faith, 
you   will   be  ensured  from  the   possibility   of  neglecting  6ood<* 
AVprks  ? — No :  they  are,  **  Learn  of  me  ;  for  1  am  meek  and  low- 
ly of  heart.*'     (Matt.  xi.  29.)   Now  meekness  and  humility,  I  sup- 
pose it  will  be  allowed  me,  are  moral,  as  well  as  Christian,  "virtues.- 
— Thus  then,  did  the  Saviour,  whose  religion  ixe  have  swoni'  to 
t^ach,   corroborate  his  practical  sermons,    by  exacting  the  like 
j^ractical  sermons  from  his  ibllowers ;    and  also   by  commanding 
jpractical  obedience  to  his  own  practical  example. — And  thus  much 
j^r  Faith,  as  the  onli/  article  which  is  fit  to  be  the  subject  matter  of 
Christian  discourses.''     P.  40. 

4kt.  10.     The  Church  of  Christ  and  the  Church  of  England 
compared^  in  a  Letter  to  the  Rev.  G.  Hutton^  £>.  D.    By 
.  John  BissilL     Button.     1814. 

Art.  11.  The  Church  of  England  vindicated,  in  a  Reply  t§ 
the  jMi^r  of  Mr,  J.  BissilL  Bj/the  Rev.  G.  Ilulton,  D.  D. 
Ficar  of  Sutterton.     Baldwin.     1 8 14. 

This  is^a  local  controversy  between  Mr.  John  Bissill^  a  Bap« 
tist  Minister  at  Sutterton,  and  Dr.  Hutton^  the  Vicar  of  the 
place.  It  originated  in  certain  remaiics  upon  the  principles  of 
thp  Dissenters  in  a  previous  publication  of  Dr.  H.,  which  Mr. 
BLssiil  considered  himself  as  called  upon  to  defend.  Tlie  method 
he  has  chosen  of  cairyinj;  his  intentions  into  execution^  is  by  a 
virulent  attack  upon  the  Church  of  England,  upon  her  constitu* 
^ion,  her  ceremonies,  her  members,  and  upon  every  thing  be* 
longing  to  her.  His  inference  from  this  sort  of  pancratium^  in 
which  his  wisdom  and  charity  aie  equally  conspicuous,  is  what 
\ve  n light  readily  expect.  *^  Having  finished  my  remarks  on  the 
nature  of  the  Climxh  of  England,  and  shewn  that  it  is  not  the 
Church  of  Christ,  and  that  he  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  it 
but  to  judge  it,  and  burn  it  up  as  wood,  hay,  and  stubble/'  &c. 
)Ve  should  conceive,  from  the  tenor  of  Mr.  B.'s  writings,  that, 
he  would  have  no  objection  to  become  the  Lord's  minister  upon 
eo  h:^ppy  an  occasion,  and  that  if  he  had  not  by  him  a  sufficient 
stock  of  spiritual  ilame,  that  a  little  material  fire  would  answer 
Jus  purpose  better..  How  far  indeed  the  spiritual  fire  of  Mr.  B. 
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is  an  object  of  alarm  to  the  Chur^,  may  he  collected  from  the 
foltowing  passage. 

^  I  might  HOW'  disousfr  the  ccMnpafraftive  part  of  my  subject,  did 
latt  iiie  duratiou  appoityted  to  the  two  Churches  furaish  some  pro* 
IMS'  remarks.  The  Church  of  Christ  will  continue  throug^h  all  the 
i?CYoiutioi>s  of  time,  and  through  all  eternity.  The  Churdh  #f  Engw 
]and>  as  it  is  a  pait  of  the  civil  ccmfititution,  a»much  as  the  treasury, 
tbearsay,  or  the  courts  of  Westmiaster  hall,  can  continue  no  i^ger 
thsMi  they.  When  the  goivernnient  is  dissolved^  ai>d  the  nation, 
wUcb  gives  this  Church  hreath  and  life,  and  »ll  things,  is  no  more, 
libK  Church  niuSit  neccssai-iiy  cease  to  be.  Suppose  the  Rissskins 
were  to  incvade  this,  country,  and  subdue  it,  and  establish  the  Greek 
Church  in.  it ;  or  the  Mahooiodiins  were  to  establish  the  religion  of 
Mahocnad,  where  wouM  the  Chi«*ch  of  England  be?  Hence,  \t 
BMist  be  plain,  that  this  Church  must  be  very  short-lived;  and  t^at 
lis  friends  begin  to  trenoJok  for  its  safety,  is  very  apparent,  when^ 
•o  e^iery  occasion,  they  are  crying,  *  The  Church  !  the  Church  is 
as  dsnger  Y — Where,  then,  is  the  eternity  of  this  Church  ?"  What 
proof  tliat  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prev^  against  it?"*    P.  19i.    ' 

When  any  man  will  so  grossly,  and  we  fear  so  wilfully,  con- 
Jbnud  two  such  distinct  co»sideFati(^ns  as  those  of  a  true  Church- 
aiid  au  e€tal/li$hed  Clun  ch,  and  wiU  argue  tliat  its  truth  depends 
upon  its  establislmient,  his  caiummes  can  scarcely  deserve  either 
arguinent  or  answ  er.  As  a  parish  priest,  however,  in  the  country, 
ire  ibmk  Dr  Hutton  would  not  have  been  ju.stilied  in  remainmg 
silent :  to  this  charge,  therefore,  he  gives  the  common  reply. 

"  The  Church  of  England  then,  I  feel  persuaded.  Is  a  branch  of 
the  true  Church  of  Christ.  When  you  intimate,  that  the  Church  of 
£9ghuad  exists  but  by  autliorlty  of  Parliament,  and  acknowledges 
(Uily  its  earthly  iTM)narch  for  its  supreme  head,  it  is  scarcely  possible 
for  you  to  advance  a  more  erroneous  notion.  That  Church  derivea 
its  doctrines,  its  sacraments,  and  its  ministry,  from  Jesus  Christ  and 
his  apostles ;  and  it  existed  in  the  primitive  times  for  many  centuries, 
before  a  Parliament  was  ever  heard  of.  It  also  acknowledges  the 
monarch  for  its  supreme  head  only  under  Christ  on  earth ;  it  gives 
him  no  power  to  minister  God*s  word  or  sacraments,  but  merely  a 
pivil  authority  over  ecclesiastical  persons  and  causes.  We  no  more 
leject  the  supreme  authority  of  Christ  over  his  Church,  by  submit* 
fxng  to  the  king  as  its  head,  under  him,  on  earth,  than  we  reject  the 
aifMrPEne  authority  of  God  by  submittiiig  to  the  king  as  head,  under 
Um,  o^'  the  state.  Does  not  the  evangelical  prophet  Isaiah^  lookiag 
ijwward  with  a  prophetic  eye  to  the  future  Church,  declare,  *  kings 
s^U  be  thy  nursing-fathei!S,'and  queens  thy  nursing-mothers  f* 
JQid  not  our  blessed  Saviour  pay  the  tribute-money  for  himself  and 
itis  Apostle,  aiad  work  a  miracle  for  that  purpose?  And  did  he  not 
4ijBW  mIs  suhiection  to  the  temporal  powers  by  submitting  ^to  tha^ 
^e»th  to  whiQh  thc^  cojademiaed  him.?  What  says  Sl  Paul  oa  thii» 
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subject  ?  '  Let  every  S6ul  (without  any  exception)  be  subject  unto 
the  higher  powers,  for  there  is  no  power  but  of  God  ?•  And  St. 
Peter  confirms  this  doctrine,  *  Submit  yourselves  to  every  ordinance 
of  man^r  the  Lord's  salce  ;  whether  it  be  to  the  Tnng  as  supreme; 
or  unto  governors  as  unto  them  that  are  sent  by  him,  &c. ;  as  fVee, 
and  not  using  your  liberty  for  a  cloak  of  maliciousness,  but  as  the 
servants  of  God  *  The  history  of  the  world  abundantly  proves  thrft 
ecclesiastical  insubordination  and  civil  insubordination  too  frequently 
go  hand  in  hand.  And  I'  need  only  to  refer  you  to  \he  principJes 
and  practices  of  the  Independents  and  fifth-moharchy-men  in  tlxe 
time  of  the  great  rebellion  in  this  country  in  the  17th  century. *• 
P.  8. 

We  think  Dr.  Hutton's  pamphlet  is  clear  and  convincing,  an4 
that  its  publication  will  be  attended  with  good  effect  upon  the 
minds  of  those  to  whom  it  is  principally  addressed.  The  quiet 
and  simple  st}le  of  the  answer  forms  a  striking  contrast  with  the 
clamorous  rancour  of  the  accusation^  which  is  preferred  witk  all 
that  coarseness  of  language  aixl  perversions  of  Scripture  with 
>vhicb  tl>c  writings  of  the  lower  dissentiag  rainisiteFs  gen^'i)!]^ 
abound.  We  say  the  lower  part  of  timt  body,  as  we  aro  per* 
suftded  that  there  are  nmny  oi*  better  education  and  better  man^ 
ners,  who  would  be  ashauied  of  micb  a  pc^blie^tion  9S  Uiat  of 
Mr.  Bissill. 

Ai^T.  12.  Sermons  upon  va7*iom  Subjects.  B^  W\  Ilatttaym^ 
Refitor  oJElstree,  Herts.  2  vols.  12mo.  Stockdaleand 
Hfttcbard.     1813. 

.  These  sermons  are  by  no  means  devoid  of  moderate  abilityi 
but  though  they  are  not  marked  by  superior  talent^  they  will  be 
useful  to  those^  who  from  private  or  parochial  connection*  witii 
Mr.  Hawtayne^  may  be  induced  to  read  them.  The  tendency 
of  them  is  universally  good,  and  though  regularity  in  composition 
is  not  one  of  their  excellencies,  yet  there  are  parts  in  tfaem^ 
tvhich  could  not  hiave  failed  of  making  an  impression' upon  that 
sort  of  congregation  before  whom  they  were  preached.  The 
fift)i  Sermon  of  the  second  Volume^  appeais  to  us  to  be  ,the 
sddest  of  tbe  whole.  The  following  j)assaoe  is  both  forcible  .and 
just,  and  applies  strongly  to  about  ninety-mne  out  of  an  bundredj 
vho  ^e  pleased  to  call  themselves  free  tliinkers,  or  in  otbef 
word3-^r|o  thinkers  at  all.  -  .,, 

•*  But  is  this-  the  case  whh  tiie  sceptics,  the  tloobters,  the  uni^ 
believers,  and  the  luke-warm  Christians  of  the  present  day?  Have 
ihey  any  plausible  peas<m  to  give  for  the  sarcastie  reiaarks,  the  i^ 
open  6C0&,  tbe  determined  assertions,  which  they  utter  against 
the  holy  Scriptui«s^  Dave  they  ever  reod  %  prophecy^  and  con« 
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iulted  the  fulfilment  of  it  ?  Have  thev  ever  met  with  a  typ^  a  pre" 
iSguration  of  Christ,  and  remarked  how  far  He  answered  the 
^cription  ?  Have  they  ever  carefully  looked  into  profane  history, 
and  seen  how  intimately  connected  it  is  with  the  history  of  the 
Bible?  No,  my  friends,  you  will  rather  find,  that  generfuly,  very 
generally  speaking,  those  persons  whom  you  happen  to  hear  speak 
flightingly  of  religion,  or  of  the  Scriptures — and  who  presume  t» 
cast  any  joke  or  ridicule  upon  any  of  the  sacred  characters  or  re- 
lations that  are  there  mentioned;  and  who  plainly  show  by  their 
lives,  their  words,  and  their  actions,  that  they  do  not  believe ;  that 
Isy  that  they  have  no  religious  faith,  except  it  be  some  phantasy  oC 
their  own — ^you  will  find,  I  say,  in  general,  that  these  are  persons 
who  have  never  taken  the  smallest  pains  to  make  themselves  ac- 
gaainted  with  the  subject,  and  who  never  thought  seriously  abou 
It. 

*•  To  hear  su6h  persons  say  they  do  not  believe — or,  Uiat  they 
lisve  no  fiiith — is  not  at  all  extraordinary. 

,  **  But  !t  is  very  extraordinary  that  they  should  be  allowed  mor 
<Cre6xi^  or  indeed  that  they  should  be  allowed  any  credit— that  thi 
should  be  supposed  to  know  more,  or  to  know  any  thing,  whai  com 
pared  with  such  a  ''cloud  of  witnesses,"  such  an  innumerable  mul 
titude  of  persons  in  all  ages,  who,  with  the  first  capacity  for  learning, 
mth  the  greatest  opportunities  of  obtaining  knowledge,  and  wit^ 
ibe  most  attentive  application  and  study,  have  employe^  their  whol 
lives  upon  the  enquiry ;  and  have  embraced  and  defended  the  doc —  ^3- 
tiine  of  Christ  from  the  most  perfect  conviction.  That  all  thesc^^-« 
ihould  be  deceived,  and  that  they  should  all  join  and  follow  oik — ^  & 
another  as  it  were,  in  attempts  to  deceive  the  world — and  that  others^  ^3> 
I  repeat,  of  a  different  description  in  every  particular,  and  who  arcs 
almost  or  altogether  ignorant  of  the  subject,  should  venture  to- pro— 
pagate  their  opinions,  or  that  they  should  be  thought  right — ^Thif  - 
»  very  extraordinary  indeed!"    P.  105, 

Abt.  is.  The  Practical  Expositor ;  or  Scripture  ilfustraiei 
bv  Facts,  and  arranged  for  evtiy  Day  in  the  Year.  By 
Charles  Buck,  12mo.  500  pp.  6ii.  Williams  and  S9u. 
>813. 

A  text  is  chosen  from  some  part  of  Scripture  for  each  day 
in  the  year^  to  which  is  added  some  character,  anecdote^  or 
cvent^  connected  in  some  way  with  the  day^  and  illustrative  of 
its  dbctrine.  It  would  be  hard  to  say^  that  out  of  3{i5  spe» 
cimens  some  few  are  not  appropriate ;  but  certainly  the  larger 
proportion  are  dull,  uninteresting,  ill  selected^  and  worse  ap- 
plied. Nearly  half  the  volume  is  dedicated  to  the  n)eaK>ry 
#f  Puritanical  preachers  both  of  tbis^  and  of  the  last  centiiry, 
Df  whom  little  is  related  even  by  their  zealous  chronicler  worthy 
ef  preservation*    To  tbo^  who  can  fancy  them&elves  «ithar  the 
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l\iser  or  better  for  being  informed,  that  on  tbe  3d  of  July  died 
Mr.  George  Hughes,  of  Plymonth  ;  or  on  the  Sd  of  August^ 
the  Rev.  Jonathan  Burr,  in  New  England,  this  volum^e  will  be 
highly  entertaining.  The  anniversary  of  the  establish ment  of 
the  Tract  Society,  the  Bible  Society,  the  death  of  Lady  Hun* 
tingdon,  and  the  rejection  of  Lord  Sidniouth*s  bill  are  re* 
corded  with  appropriate  cant.  The  fire  at  Sadlers  Wells  is 
a  subject  of  pious  exultation. 

«  October  15.  ^ 

^  Micah  ii.  10.  Arise  ye,  and  depart ;  for  this  is  not  your  rest, 
because  it  is  polluted :  it  will  destroy  you  even  with  a  sore  de- 
struction. 

«  Eighteen  persons  killed  at  Sadler's  Wells,  1807,  on  a  false 
darm  of  fire.  To  what  dangers  do  many  expose  themselves  la 
pursning  the  pleasures  of  time  and  sense.  Though  the  world  is 
polluted,  they  do  not  fear  the  contamination.  Though  no  rest 
can  be  found,  they  are  prone  to  take  up  their  abode  in  it.  Though 
direatened  with  destruction,  yet  they  linger;  unless  divine 
mercy  lay  hold  of  them,  to  pluck  them,  as  it  were  out  of  the  lire. 
But  may  we  not  say  of  the  world  as  the  philosopher  said  of 
Athens :  ^  It  may  serve  for  a  transient  lodging,  but  not  for  a 
instant  dwelling.'  Too  many,  however,  make  it  their  all,  azid 
thus  involve  themselves  in  misery.  It  is  said  of  a  woman,  who 
being  busied  to  save  her  goods  when  her  house  was  in  flames,  for- 
got her  child ;  but  the  child  being  soon  after  inquired  for,  she 
cried  out,  '  O  my  child,  my  child.'  Thus  will  many  thoughtless 
sinners,  in  a  worse  state,  cry  out,  when  it  is  too  late,  O  our  souh, 
our  souls.  Poor  Sisera  was  not  much  better  for  the  milk  and 
butter,  when  he  soon  after  felt  the  nail  and  the  hammer.  Let  us 
all  beware  of  the  fascinating  pleasures  of  this  world ;  knowing  that 
all  that  is  iii  the  world  passeth  away,  but  he  that  doeth  the  will  of 
God  abideth  for  ever."     P.  373. 

Though  we  consider  this  book  as  very  little  better  than  the 
Fasti  Paritanortim,  and  though  we  dislike  the  style  both  of 
language  and  sentiment,  yet  we  must  in  justice  say,  that  some 
of  the  anecdotes  are  not  badly  chosen,  and  that  there  are  a  few 
great  names  and  characters  w  hich  redtfem  tbe  insighiiicaoce  and 
absurdity  of  the  remainder. 

AltT.  14.  Principles  of  Christian  Phi/osophy.    pp.  364.     ?«# 

Longman.  ,  1814. 

Althouo;h  the  author  has  not  thought  proper  to  affix  his  name 
to  this  publication,  he  need  not  be  ashamed  of  his  performance. 
We  have  read  the  work  with  pleasure^  and  caa  recommend  it 
with  safety.     The  leading  doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith  are 

insisted 
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insisted  upon  with  zeal  and  fidelity,  and  the  duties  of  the  Chris- 
tian life  are  inculcated  both  Avith  earnestness  and  judgment. 
Thougti  t!ie  author  seems  thoroughly  impressed  with  the  vital 
imp4Mlance  of  the  great  gospel  truths,  his  mind  appears  untine. 
tured  with  fanaticism.  The  style  is  both  pleasing  and  perspicu- 
ous, and  in  proper  places  not  devoid  of  a  just  animation*  But 
the  principal  recommendation  of  the  book  is  its  practical  ten- 
dency'botli  as  to  faith  and  duty,  and  few,  we  believe,  will  read 
it  without  feeling  themselves  the  better  for  its  perusal.  In  a 
chapter  upon  ecclesastical  government,  although  his  attachment 
to  the  church  of  England  is  not  so  affectionate  as  onr  own,  yet 
his  sentiments  upon  the  establishment  are  rational  and  good^  and 
wq  heartily  wish  that  they  were  more  universally  adopted. 

'<  If  a  man  be  satisfied  that  the  doctrine  of  the  established 
oIkUTch  be  that  of  the  apostles,  he  ought  to  lend  his  support  to  the 
church  even  altliough  in  some  minor  points  of  ceremonies  and 
mies^  he  holds  a  different  opinion.  For  it  is  not  his  duty  to  en- 
dinger  doctrine  for  the  siUte  of  polity,  or  to  withdraw  his  support 
fitMi  thflit  national  society  of  Cliristians  which  he  believes  to  pro- 
fins  aband  doctrine,  and  to  be  journeying  towards  hearen,  merely 
becnUsft^he  dtfFers  from  them  regarding  a  point  which  he  is  con- 
vinced i«  joeither  to  take  hion  to  heaveoJior  keep  him  from  it.  He 
•iight'to  consiiier  whether  the  advantage  he  proposes  tK)  gain  by  se-. 
paottion  ar  by  estabiidnng  a  new  sect  be  greater  ibao  the  evil  to  be 
prodwroed^  I  think  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  x&ajority  of  diose 
wiio4fS6ent  from  tiie  church  do  so  from  questions  of  polity  raither 
than  of  doetrioe;  and  it  also  most  certainly  happens  that  the  great- 
est part  a^  thein  are  by  no  means  qualified  to  decide  on  the  mat- 
ter. It  is  not  a  little  melancholy  to  find  that  although  the  difler« 
ence  €iii  opinitm  which  prevails  amongst  men  of  the  highest  re- 
pntdtien  for  -piety  and  learning  proves  the  question  to  be  .difficult, 
yet  those  who  in  their  capability  of  judging,  or  in  the  strength  of 
their  understanding  may  be  said  not  to  know  their  right  hand  from 
dreir  lefl,  pronounced  boldly  on  the  questions  which  have  divided 
At?  best  as  weil  as  the  wisest  of  our  countrymen.  Indeed  the  mat- 
ters on  which  the  majority  dissent  from  the  established  church  are 
intrinsically,  or  when  com^pared  to  the  grand  question,  "**  whkt  shall 
I  do  to  be  saved  V*  of  no  more  consequence  than  the  colour  of 
the  coat  fhe  preacher  is  to  wear.  If  it  be  once  admitted,  which 
can  scarcely  be  denied,  tliat  an  establishment  is  useful,  not  to  say 
a  mean  appointed  by  God  for  advancing  and  preserving  religion; 
and  iP  it  be  admitted  that  questions  of  church  polity  are  not  es- 
sential to  salvation,  I  think  it  mu^  appear  to  be  the  duty  of  every 
ovke  to  support  the  establishment,  unless  he  differ  from  it  in  his 
belief  of  in^rt^mt  doctrines.  Those  who  dissent  on  account  of 
docfrine  are  the  only  rational  dissenters  ;  but  it  becomes  a  man .  to 
weigh  well  liis  objections  before  he  endeavours  to  injure  wlniat  ap- 
pears to  be  an  appointment  of  God,    It  would  Indeed  be  iiot  8 

*    little 
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ijtlle  surprising,  were  it  true,  "^at  a  wlrole  nattion  of  Protestants 
iR^ho  have   the  trord  of  God   m  their  hands,   and   have  it  daily 
-preached  to  Jthem,  should  be  for  so  many  years  in  a  state  of  he- 
x*esy  or  mistake,  ami  the  truth  be  only  discovered  by  a  handful  of 
Knen  who,  neither  in  tJieir  condwct  nor  their  principles^  are  bet- 
ter or  purer  t!*an  other  people.     Thart  the  truth  hath  not  been 
cliscovered  by  them  exclusively  is  pretty  evident  from  the  variety 
of  sects  which  proceed  fVona  th^m,  and  the  numerous  refinements 
-which  take  place  amongst  them,   mitil,  ia  some  instances,  those 
who  have  ^  begun  by  watering  have  ended  in  infidelity."    P,  303, 

This  is  plain  good  sense,  anil  itpoti  sofiie  mioda  mat  bave  as 
full  an  effect,  as  the  higher  principles  which  wc  sluonxki  be  in- 
clined to  urge.  fWenf,  qimntum  vadtrv  pote$t.  W«  trust, 
that  to  a  second  edition  the  author  will  add  his  name* 

POETRtw 

Art.  15.    The  Paradise  ^  C^qjiettrsy  a  Poem.    Im  Niut 

Parts.    (ii^f)p.     Murray.     1^L4. 

Of  all  the  poems  which  have  apjjeared  of  late  without  expec- 
tation to  anticipate^  or  a  name  to  conimnnd  applaud,  the 
"  Paradise  of  Coquettes''  will  «io5t  justly  challenge  the  attentioa 
of  the  public.  The  flow  of  the  versitication  is  elegaiii  and  barnio- 
nious,  and  the  geiiina  of  the  -author  »  copioas,  ^otnetixnes  even 
brilliant.  The  poem  however^  whether  vte  consider  tlie  subject 
01  the  mode  in  which  it  is  treated,  is  far,  tery  lar  too  long.  To 
enable  any  one  to  perform  a  ipi^rimage  throtigii  nine  booka 
whether  of  epic,  moral,  or  satyric  verse,  k)Hich  variety  both  of 
incident,  style,  and  character,  is  al)6/4ute1y  requisite.'  ^But  of 
a  poem  in  which  supernatural  agency  is  emjployed  throughout^ 
and  that  agency  of  a  lights  airy,  and  sylphish  character,  nine  booka 
are  insupportable.  Had  the  Rape  of  tKe  Lock,  which  is  tiie 
model  our  author  appears  to  have  exclusively  cho&en*,  and  m 
many  respects  to  have  so  happily  imitated,  extended  to  lialf  thia 
number,  we  will  venture  to  say  that  no4  even  the  luuue  and  the 
genius  of  Pope  could  have  ensured  the  attentioiQ  it  la^ht  have 
justly  merited. 

We  have  not  time  to  follow  Zephyra,  the  heroine  of  Ae  poem, 
through  all  her  elherial  wanderings.  Under  the  guidance  of  the 
Genius  of  Coquetry,  and  invested  hy  Iwm  with  the  Cestns  of 
Levity,  she  ascends  flirough  the  purgatory  of  coquettes,  and  the 
cave  of  oblivion,  to  their  Paradise  The  misery  of  the  coquette 
vben  chained  at  last  to  a  single  lover  is  well  described. 

"  But  with  a  slave,  already  tamed,  to  live, 
Who  sighs,  and  has  no  seccmd  heart  to  give ; 
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To  hear,  while  tardy  monihsjike  ages  creep. 
One  moan,  which  lulls  to  yawn,  but  not  to  sleep ; 
ITie  fondness  of  one  wearying  gaze  to  brook. 
Which  looks,  that  it  has  nothing  more  to  Jook, — 
'  Dread  doom  !  —When  days,  and  weeks,  and  months  are  past^ 
And  days  still  come,  more  dreary  than  the  last. 
How  would  she  wish,  in  mercy  to  her  pain,   i 
His  heart  unwon,  to  win  it  o'er  again ; 
How  gladly  meet,  in  joy  her  arms  to  wield, 
The  sternest  breast,  that  never  knew  to  yield  I 
Sighs,  praise,  sofi  chidings,  every  tender  art. 
But  wake  more  fretful  sadness  in  her  heart. 
Remind  of  conquest's  charm,  and,  while  they  own 
How  sweet  to  triumph,  shew  that  charm  is  flown.''    P.  15^. 

The  address  of  the  poet  to  woman,  in  the  openinsr  of  the 
seventh  book,  previous  to  the  description  of  his  Paradise  is  n#r 
bad  specimen  of  the  general  harmony  of  his  verse. 

**  So  kindred  all  to  bliss  thy  soul,  thy  sight. 
With  eyes  that  look,  and  thoughts  that  breathe  delight. 
Still  to  thy  spirit,  half  divine,  is  given 
Some  readier  presage  of  its  future  heaven. 
Some  harmony  of  joy,  whose  faithful  tone 
Warm  vibrates  to  the  raptures  soon  its  own. — 
Tho'  my  light  powerless  touch,  with  colours  faint. 
But  sketch  the  pleasures,  which  it  cannot  paint. 
Thy  genius,  kindling  with  the  quick  design. 
Can  spread  each  hue,  and  fill  the  flowing  line; 
Accordant  to  each  vision'd  scene,  shall  start 
Dim  images,  that  slept  within  thy  heart ; 
Till,  as  thv  fancy  lends  its  brightening  aid. 
Glow  the  full  Paradise,  it  halfpourtray'd.''    P.  168. 

In  the  picture  of  his  Paradise  there  is  much  lively  imaginatioti 
and  happy  invention,  but  almost  every  part  of  the  poem  partakes 
of  the  great  failimr  of  the  whole :  it  is  too  long. — ^The  light  of 
fiction,  like  that  of  the  lustres  which  our  poet  has  so  well  des- 
cribed, beams  only  for  a  time ;  if  it  be  prolonged  beyond  the 
proper  period,  it  burns  heavy  and  dull.  The  following  is  the 
pa«das^  to  which  we  allude,  in  which  the  light  of  the  lustre  is 
preferred  to  that  of  the  day. 

«*  No !  from  the  ceiling  let  the  lustre  fall. 

And  jsilver  radiance  stream  along  the  wall  I 

Pure  as  the  light  of  heaven's  ethereal  day. 

Which  S'^es  no  wretch,  and  shines  but  on  the  gay ; 

'Mid  nearls,  and  gems,  and  plumes  o'er  plumes  that  swell. 

And  ^ans  that  flutter  to  the  laughing  Belle, 

Let  starry  lamps  a  soflen'd  splendour  throw 

On  all  the  fair  magnificence  below; 

6  Teack 
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Teach  every  eye  more  languid  love  to  speak. 
The  mellow 'd  rouge  to  live  along  the  cheek. 
Warm  the  cold  stuccod  brow,  and  half  assuage 
With  second  charms  the  tyranny  of  age  !'*     P.  30. 

If  the  parts  which  we  have  selected  shall  have  induced  thfe 
reader  to  examine  the  whole,  we  think  that  he  wiil  lind  much  to 
reward  his  trouble.  The  author  appears  well  acquainted  with 
his  ^ubject^  and  scientiiicaliy  to  understand  the  anatomy  of  the 
heart  of  a  coquette.  We  must  confess  iiowevei'  that  there  is 
something  still  wanting  to  render  the  poem  complete ;  and  this 
deficiency  we  take  to  be  the  want  of  a  moral.  Now  oa  so  light 
a  subject  we  neither  expect  nor  desire  a  grave  and  sententious 
conclusion,  yet  a  moral  may  exist,  and  a  very  strong  one  too, 
without  one  word  of  morality  throughout ;  a  moral  by  implica* 
tion,  which  even  in  the  fairy  scenes  of  gaiety  and  fancy  the  heart 
may  appropriate.  But  here  there  is  none,  which,  even  by  impli- 
cation, we  can  draw ;  nor  indeed  can  the  motives  and  views  of 
the  author  himself  be  clearly  ascertained.  He  has  placed  in  his 
Paradise  of  eternal  joys^  those  whose  conduct  upon  earth  has 
verged,  to  say  the  least,  upon  the  borders  of  criminality ;  and 
that  Paradise  consists  princioally  in  a  round  of  the  same  idle  and 
not  very  innocent  amuvsemenls.  In  short  this  poem  does  not 
appear  to  us  to  be  meant,  as  its  name  would  at  first  lead  us  to 
suppose,  as  a  satire  upon  coquetry,  but  as  a  panegyric.  If  the 
author  is  ironical,  tve  must  say  that  his  irony  is  of  a  species  which 
we  cannot  comprehend.  We  do  not  assert  that  it  was  written 
with  a  mischievous  design,  nor  that  it  is  an  unprincipled  work, 
cScept  as  it  appears  to  have,  which  in  so  long  a  poem  upon  such 
a  subject  is  an  unpardonable  error,  no  principle  at  all. 

Art.  IC.     The  Doge's  Daughter,  a  Poem,  in  two  Cantos; 
with  Translations.     By  Lord  Thurlow.     1814. 

Arindne,  a  Poem^  in  three  Parts.    By  Lord  Thurlow,     isU.. 

Notwithstanding  our  unfeigned  respect  for  the  high  and  para- 
mount privileges  of  the  peerage,  we  cite  Lord  Thurlow  to  appear 
before  the  bar  of  critical  justice.  The  systematic  and  repeated 
trespasses  which  his  lordship  is  in -the  habit  of  making  upon  the 
territories  of  fancy  and  common-sense,  will  be  best,  and  most 
adequately  rewarded  by  a  faithful  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  misdemeanors  are  committed.  Of  the  two  perform- 
ances before  us,  the  first  was  undertaken  in  the  friendly  hope  of 
quieting  Lord  Eldon's  bodily  pains  by  the  medieinal  influence 
of  ^  light  and  cheerful  airs  of  poesy/  Had  his  lordship's  disor- 
der been  ao  imposthume^  instead  of  the  gout;' '  the  Doge's 

A  a  daughter/ 
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daughter/  might  have  been  a  remedy  far  more  efficacious  than 
eau  medicinale,  or  all  that  the  materia  medica  could  provide ; 
but  says  Lord  Thurlow,  '^  I  thank  God,  your  lordship's  pain 
lasted  not  so  long  as  my  labour."  Ibi  omnis  effusns  labor.  It 
is  not  at  first  sight  discoverable,  why  after  the  immediate  object 
of  the  poem  was  thus  happily  frustrated,  the  author  has  been  so 
unkind  to  himself  as  to  submit  it  to  the  inspection  of  any  judgr 
ment  less  unsound  and  partial  than  that  of  illness  and  friendship. 
At  the  lime  when 

"  The  light  hating  man  and  fowl 
The  astronomer  and  owl. 
To  their  learned  b^ds  were  gone — '*     P,  3. 

Heliodore,  daughter  of  the  Doge,  ^^  an  image  for  all  men 
1*  adore,"  with  "  marble  arms"  and  '^  thrice  golden  head,"  dis- 
closes to  her  nurse  Cancura  while  ^^  lying  naked  on  her  golden 
bed,"  her  dissatisfaction  at  being  destined  to  "  be  the  windy 
spouse  of  a  corsair." 

"  O  my  lord,  my  father,  O, 
Weeping  at  your  feet  I  lay — "  &c. 
"  Then  overcome  with  sudden  pain 
The  maiden  feH  upon  her  back. 
All  her  reason  gone  to  wrack.'*     P.  5. 

She  is  comforted .  by  the  affectionate,  though  somewhat 
homely  assurance  of  Cancura, 

**  There's  never  a  prince*  in  Italy 

With  my  Heliodore'  shall  lie, 

But  Pll  know  the  reason  why — '*  &c. 

"  Marry  forbid !  the  Doge  is  mad, 

1  say't  again,  the  Doge  is  mad."     P.  9.    ' 

To  fulfil  this  promise  she  takes  her  charge  in  search  of  the 
favoured  lover  Frangiparii,  (Aiiglice  Gingerbread)  "  underneath 
the  purple  eve'  to  the' 

^  **  Captain  of  the  ship,  St.  Mark, 

Who  will  take  us  in  the  dark."     P.  II. 

After  the  cheeks  of  Heliodore  have  been  alternately  ''  pak 
with  fear,"  ^^  of  an  ashy  hue,"  "  straight  again  crimson  red," 
and  full  of  ^'  a  soft  and  Amazonian  flame,"  she  bargains  with  au 
armourer  for  a  suit  of  maD,  "  that  Hercules  could  scarce  shoot 
through." 

"  Achilles  was  a  valiant  man  ; 

*  Pray  sir,'  said  Helidore— *  Anan  >' ''    P.  23.     • 

Thus  armed^  she  rides  to  war  with  the  fierce  Pagans  with 

whom 
9  ... 
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\v'hom  Frangipani  was  engaged,  after  making  a  short  and  infor- 
mal  testamentary  address  to  her  nurse. 

*^  Farewell  Cancura ;  if  I  die 

Under  a  marble  let  me  lie, 

And  these  few  words,  my  truth  to  prove, 

I  died  for  Frangipani 's  love."     P.  24. 

Tn  the  customary  manner  she  then  successively  saves  and  is 
saved  by  her  lover ;  both  faint,  "  what  with  joy  and  with  sur- 
prise. 

**  *  O  Frangipani,'  then  she  said. 

When  life  returned  to  the  maid, 

*  O  Frangipani,'  o'er  and  o'er  ; 

And  *  O  beloved  Helidore !'  "     P,  29. 

Finally,  whoever  ,can  tell  the  sand,  or  can  recount  the  store 
of  stars  and  leaves. 


**  He  may  tell,  and  he  alone, 

The  kisses  that  they  made  their  own." 

The  Doge's  Daughter  is  succeeded  by  translations  from  Ana- 
creon,  for  which  his  lordship  thinks  that  he  ^^  may  perhaps  nic?- 
rit  somewhat  more  of  approbation.'*  Our  readers  will  not  wish 
to  see  how  Anacreon's  "  heart  did  to  his  nostrils  spring,"  or 
how  a  boy  of  golden  hair  "  shall  assuaoe  our  ears  sad  drowth.*' 
It  will  be  sufficient  to  gratify  them  with  one  stanza  from  Ho- 
race's Donee  gratus  eram  tibu 

"  What,  if  our  wonted  Love  come  back. 
And  bind  us  her  sharp  yoke  within  ? 

If  yellow  Chloe  go  to  wrack, 
And  Lydia  with  new  joy  come  m  ?"  P.  59. 

After  the  preceding  abstract  of  '  the  Doge's  DaughtBl*,'  an 
analysis  of  ^  Ariadne'  will  be  unnecessary.  She  is  represented, 
with  a  '^  thrice  marble  neck,*'  and  rather  more  unintelligibly,  as 
'^^  Love's  prodigal,  and  widow  of  despite."  Marinello,  lord  oF 
the  town  of  Thebes,  is  the  representative  of  Theseus,  and  the 
agendy  of  the  poem  lies  on  Ariel,  attendant  spirit  on  Amphi^ 
trite,  who  lets  her  know  from  time  to  time, 

*'  With  my  pretty  yes  and  no, 

That  these  things  are  &o  and  so.''    P.  42* 

At  last  he  intimates  the  happy  conclusion  of  the  poem,  by 
the  following  anachronal  command. 

*«  Let  the  bells  of  Theb6s  be  rung. 

And  the  marriage  hymn  be  sung/*    F«  S6. 

A  a  3  N^oT^fe 
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Worse  slill  refnatns, — Init  enough  iias  probabFy  been  said  fof 
ril  characters  of  readers,  for  those  who  like^  and  for  Uiose  who* 
dislike  Lord  Thurltvw's  style.  Our  copious  extracts  will  be  suf- 
ficient evidence  of  our  aiixiety,  that  the  verdict  of  the  reader 
may  be^  for  the  sake  of  example,  Feio  de  s€. 

A»T.  17.  Eighteen  Hundred  and  Thirteen  :  a  Poetn,  in  Trco 
Parts.  Bj/  Mr^.  Grnut^  of  Laggan,  8vo.  146  pp.  8s* 
liongman,  and  Co^     1814. 

TTie  '^  Letters  from  the  Mountains,"  have  already  raised*  tKe 
name  of  Mrs.  Grant  in  the  literary  world,  nor  will  the  present 
poem  by  any  means  dimiMish  the  estimation  we  had  formed  of 
faer  abilities*     Had  not  the  events  of  1814  eclipsed  it,  in  the 
magnificence  of  its  events,  the  year  1813  would  have  stood  an 
epoch  in  the  history  of  the  modern  world.     Tlie  poem  which  is 
'designed  to  commemorate  this  aunus  mi rabii is  of  Europe,  is 
divided  into  two  parts.     The  first  is  dedicated  principally  to  the 
events  then  passing  ou  the  great  theatre  of  the  world ;  the  second 
is  appropriated  chiefly  to  our  own  country.     In  the  first  part  the 
ffight  of  Buonaparte  from   Moscow  is  pourtrayed  with  much 
vigour  and  animation.  ..  The  liberation  of  Holland  is  the  source 
of  some  very  spirited  lines,  which  are  succeeded  by  a  long  but 
elegant  apostrophe  to  the  young  Prince  of  Orange.     Mrs.  Grant 
is  mistaken  however  in  ascribing  to  Cambridge  the  honour  of 
having  enriched  bis  mind  uiih  the  stores  of  British  learning,  as 
the  young  Prince  received  the  academical  part  of  his  education 
at  Oxford,  under  the  superintendance  of  the  present  Bishop  of 
London.     The  appearance  of  a  Prince  pn  the  banks  of  Loch 
Catrine,  was  an  event  sufficient  to  rouse  the  enthusiastic  feelings^ 
of  a  Scottish  poetess ;  she  happily  recognises  Suowdon's  knight 
revived  in  the  person  of  Holland^s  Prince. 
^   ^riie  second  part,  which  is  dedicated  entirely  to  our  ^wn 
country,  is  much  the  longest.    Tlie  beauties  of  England>  Soot- 
land,  and  Ireland,  form  successively  the  subjects  of  her  song; 
M'ith   the   following  lines   addressed   to  our  sister  island^  our 
readers  will  he  much  pleased. 

"  Hai^,  sister  Isle !  fair  Erin's  green  domain, 
Where  surly  Winter  strives  to  frown  in  vain  ; 
While,  through  his  dusky  reign,  reviving  green 
On  every  mead  along  her  coasts  is  seen ; 
Where  from  pure  lakes  abundant  rivers  flow, 
And  through  the  year  soft  western  breezes  blow  ; 
Where  noxious  reptiles  shun  the  purer  air,  ' 

And  the  rich  soil,  without  the  peasant  s  care,^ 
Untilled,  luxuriant  herbage  yields  to  feed 
The  lowing  heifer,  and  the  neighing  steed  i 
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While  by  her  streams  unfading  plants  appear. 
That  deck  in  hap|uest  climes  the  smiling  year; 
Th'  arbutus  in  the  mountain's  hollow  breast. 
Spontaneous  springs  with  flowers  and  fruitage  drest ; 
There,  fragrant  myrtles,  rich  in  snowy  bloom^ 
With  modest  grace  dispense  their  soft  perfume  ; 
While  the  wild  harp,  now,  mournful  from  the  grore^ 
Sounds  like  the  melting  notes  of  plaintive  love. 
Then,  waking  brisk,  the  rustic  revelry 
Calls  fopth  the  ^ay  response  of  heart-felt  glee  ; 
Each  sweeter  inelody,  each  livelier  tone. 
Oh,  changeful  harp  of  Erin !  are  thiAe  own."     P.  88. 

From  the  countries  themselves  ati  easy  transition  is  made  to 
their  most  celebrated  poets.  The  characters  of  Scott,  Lord 
Byron^  Campbell,  and  Rogers^  are  drawn  with  much  elegance 
and  feeling ;  htit  as  panegyric^  not  satire,  is  her  aim^  their  peculi-r 
arities  or  faults  are  not  touched  upon.  On  the  sceptical  ten* 
jdency  of  Lord  Byron's  "  Childe  Harold,"  Mrs.  Grant  enlarges 
Mith  nnuch  justice  and  vigour.  The  following  is  part  of  her  well 
drawn  censure. 

"  In  vain  the  pious  or  the  moral  page. 
Rich  with  the  labours  of  the  saint  or  sage. 
Have  «hed  refreshing  dews  o'er  fiery  youth, 
"Or  shew'd  Prosperity  tbe  way*  of  Truth ; 
Experience,  in  her  more  persuasive  strain, 
Here  echoes  back  the  preacher,  **  All  is  vain.** 
Had  Dives,  from  the  dark  abodes  below,    * 
Broke  forth  to  tell  the  story  of  his  woe. 
With  voice  of  agony  his  pangs  proclaimed. 
And  all  the  horrors  of  his  state  explained. 
No  stronger  lesson  could  his  brethren  see, 
.  Than  thine,  unhappy  Harold,  find  in  thee ! 
Not  all  the  woes  of  guilty  souls  combined, 
Exceed  'thy  "  leafless  desart  of  the  mind."  ^    P.  97. 

We  have  often  read  with  delight  the  first  and  b^st  poem  which 
Mr.  Rogers  produced,  we  can  only  wish  for  his  own  sake  that  it 
had  been  his  last ;  as  admirers  therefore  of  the  *'  Pleasures  of 
Memory,"  we  were  gratified  by  the  following  tribute  to  its  merits 
in  which  the  poetical  powers  of  Mrs.  Grant  appear  to  rise  with 
her  subject. 

"  Say,  where  does  Memoiy's  pensive  poet  dwell  ? 
Do  flowers  of  lasting  bloom  surround  his  cell, 
Though  shaded  by  the  melancholy  pine, 
X)o  Asphodel  and  Amaranth  combine 
With  fragrance  rich,  and  ever-living  grace. 
To  breati^e  a  holy  ixifluence  o*er  the  place  f 
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There,  pure  and  simple,  polished  and  refin'd,  '^ 

Is  stored  the  retrospective  wealth  of  mind ; 
There  dear  loved  shades  of  long-lost  friends  appear. 
And,  smiling,  beckon  to  some  happier  sphere : 
There  restless  Agony,  without  his  dart. 
Returns  to  touch,  but  not  to  pierce  the  heart : 
^  There  joys  survive  in  mild  perpetual  spring, 
And  softened  Sorrow  loses  half  its  sting. 
While  musing  Memory j  thus  with  Fancy's  aid, 
0*er  scenes  departed  throws  her  mellowing  shade. 
The  balm  remembered  virtuous  deeds  impart, 
Yields  a  kind  solace  to  the  sadden'd  heart."     P.  107« 

After  the  specimens  which  we  have  given  of  Mrs.  Grant's 
poetical  powers,  we  shall  be  warranted  in  recommending  her 
Tolume  to  our  readers.  There  is  easy  and  graceful  flow  through- 
out the  whole^  and  in  many  parts  a  neatness  and  point,  which 
remind  us  strongly  of  Pope.  Mrs.  Grant  has  carefully  studied 
and  formed  herself  upon  the  best  models  in  the  English  language^ 
and  to  this  in  conjunction  with  her  own  native  powers^  may  be 
ascribed  the  success  of  her  present  eftbrt.  Though  not  equally 
l}rill)ant,  it  is  equally  elegant  throughout ;  nor  have  M'e  found  any 
glaring  instances  of  that  awkward  expression  and  involved  con- 
struction, which  characterize  the  favourite  poets  of^  the  day.  Its 
principal  failing  is  too  great  diffuseness  in  particular  parts^  but 
when  compared  with  its  merits,  this  is  but  a  trifling  fault..  We 
trust  that  it  will  meet  with  the  attention  which  it  de&erves. 

Art.   18.      Moonshine.     2  vols.     8vo.     11.   Is.     Longman. 

1814. 

Two  octavo  volumes  of  sonnets,  epigrams,  tales,  jeu  d'esprits 
de  omni  scibili,  with  an  Index  of  twelve  pages : — ^^  A  mighty 
maze,  and  all  without  a  plan.''  What  is  the  design  of  the  pub- 
lication, the  meaning  of  the  verses,  or  the  motive  of  the  author 
from  beginning  to  end,  we  must  profess  ourselves  utterly  ig- 
norant. Mooushine  is  a  very  good  name,  but  why  it  has  been 
preferred  to  sunshine,  starshine,  shoeshipe,  we  cannot  compre-* 
hend.  Sometimes,  the  author  is  disposed,  as  we  should  imagine 
from  his  titles,  to  be  witty. — 

''  On  one  who  quitted  the  Law  for  the  Army^ 

**  In  cutting  throats  his  mercy  we  shall  feel, 
Who  left  the  feather,  to  take  up  the  steel.'* 

Severe  this;  fortunately  the  Temple  volunteers  (or  Devil's 
OMu)  have  been  long  since  disbanded,  or  they  dare  not  again 
have  formed  in  lin^.    But  soft :  our  author  grows  sentimental. — 

«  To 
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^'  To  a  Calf  in  a  Butchers  premises. 

**  Poor  Creature  1  Pity  wishing  to  prolong 
Thy  life,  now  counsels  to  a  quiet  tongue. 
For  know,  that  all  this  doleful  noise  you  make 
Shall  serve  but  thy  destroyer  to  awake; 
Thus  tho'  the  beauteous  captive,  tears  and  sighs 
The  odious  passion  sooner  shall  arise." 

We  cannot  sufficiently  admire  the  boldness  with  which  our 
author  loshesi  "  that  odious  passion/*  or  unaccountable  penchmit 
which  sonie  people  entertain  for  veal-cutlets.  But  hark!  a 
solemn  strain : — 

^^  Hark !  now  the  sheep-shearing  is  done, 
And  thus  methinks  my  shroud  begun : 
Welcome  that  unperceiv'd  decay 
Thro'  which  this  poor  life  steals  away,"  &c.  &c. 

Now  as  we  cannot  pretend  to  follow  Mr.  (we  beg  pardon. 
It  may  be  Airs.)  Moonshine  through  all  the  Pindaric  flights  of 
his  genius^  we  were  at  a  loss  to  discover  the  connection  between 
his  sheep.shenring  and  his  shroud ;  (ill  we  fortukiately  remrm- 
.bered,  that  it  is  the  Act  for  burying  in  woollen,  to  which  Mr* 
Moonshine  so  happily  alludes.  I'he  sooner  our  author  in  nis 
poetical  capacity  invests  himself  in  this  aforesaid  woollen  shroud, 
the  better  opinion  we  shall  have  of  his  compassion,  both  for 
himself  and  for  mankind. 

NOVEL. 

Art.  19.  Zenohiuy  Queen  of  Palmyra.  u4  Narrative 
:  founded  on  Histori/,  in  tzco  Folumes.  By  the  Author  of 
•    Patriarchal  Times.     Rivingtons, 

This  little  work  succeeds  to  the  ingenious  and  very  pleasing 
parrative  of  Patriarchal  Times,  which  wrought  a  jPavourable  ex- 
pectation of  the  present  volumes,  and  in  that  expectation  the 
rsader  will  not  be  deceived :  they  are  marked  with  the  same  in- 
ventive genius,  and  exhibit  much  fertility  of  mind,  and  con- 
siderable power  of  delineating  and  sustaining  character.  The 
story  of  Zenobia,  which  has  scarcely  its  parallel  in  antiquity, 
18  skilfully  conducted  from  her  birth  to  the  concluding  period  of 
her  distinguished  course  in  life. 

The  parts  are  well  preserved  throughout.  Every  feature  once 
sketched,  is  distinctly  and  consistently  wrought  up,  frequently  in 
very  striking  colors,  and  with  much  effect.  The  character  of 
£lkanah  is  particularly  forcible  and  happy.  The  local  sceuery, 
Vy  which  this  subject  is  much  favored^  is  every  where. well  ma- 
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ii|i:ed,  and  it  required  no  ordinary  hand  to  do  justice  to  it.  With 
such  advantages  there  is  combined  much  moral  feeling,  whilst  ihe 
ground  of  history  in  some  points  of  Zenobia's  character^  and 
the  state  of  Christianity  in  that  ag('^  furnish  opportunities  for 
introducing  topics  of  the  highest  moment  into  these  pages.  We 
trust  therefore  that  a  better  purpose  may  be  answered  in  perusal 
than  that  which  works  of  mere  fancy  commonly  supply. 

The  following  extract  may  serve  to  convey,  some  notion  of 
the  sty!e^  and  to  shew  that  we  have  not  without  same  reason 
marked  our  approbation  of  its  merits. 

Some  of  the  youths  who  act  their  parts  in  the  subsequent 
portions  of  the  history,  are  introduced  under  the  pene: rating 
eye  of  Elkanah,  who  w^eighs  each  expression  of  their  growing 
inclination.  Zabdas  the  Palmyrenian  youth,  takes  fire  at  some 
remarks  ol  Statitus,  a  Persian  youth,  who  gives  his  voice  for  Per- 
sia, lionginus,  whose  character  is  very  well  maintained  through- 
put this  v'ork>  and  touched  with  great  taste  and  delicacy^  tries 
to  calm  the  contest  by  this  observation ; 

"  Let  us  learn  to  love  and  respect  the  country  we  live  in> 
said  Longinus,  regardless  to  whatever  soil  we  owe  our  birth. 

*^  On  wh^t  subject  dispute  ye  ?  demanded  Claudian,  advancing^ 
Rome  is  empress  of  the  world;  I  am  the  only  Roman  present,  ye 
are  therefore  all  my  subjects: — *  when  thus  thou  boastest^  except 
Palmyra  from  the  world,'  said  Zabdas,  the  blush  of  patriotism  burnr  ' 
Ing  on  his  cheek,  *  for  it  has  never  been  overcome,  nor  ever  will 
be  conquered.'  The  only  answer  to  this  remark  was  loud  laughter, 
until  Claudian,  emboldened  by  success,  enquired  in  what  school 
hast  thou  been  taught  ?  even  Longinus  can  find  no  argument  to 
defend  thee. 

^'  The  noble  Zabdas  stole  a  look  at  the  averted  countenance  of 
the  young  Greek,  which  he  perceiving,  advanced  and  took  his 
hand.  *  Be  not  ashamed,  my  friend,  at  thus  forgetting,  or.  never 
having  heard  of  the  misfortunes  of  thy  native  city ;  the  school  in 
which  thou  art  studying,  teaches  xhee  not  to  pity  but  defend  her. 
The  history  of  Palmyra  may  be  comprized  in  few  words :  it  was 
beautified  by  Solomon,  the  Jewish  kin^,  and  was  successively  con- 
quered by  Pharoah  Necho,  Nebuchadneazar,  Alexander  the 
Macedonian,  and  Mark  Antony:  these* were  its  enemies  and  pil* 
lagers,  but  to  the  Roman  emperor  Adrian,  who  turned  his  triumph 
to  nobler  end^,  your  city  o*^  es  its  present  strength  and  beauty. 
Thus  we  see  Palmyra  hath  oflen  been  sub^dued ;  but  the  sword  of 
Zabdas  may  hereafter  so  prevail  that  the  last  conquest  shall  remain 
the  last.' 

f  Put  it  to  the  test,  exclaimed  Meonius :  Zabdas  shall  repre- 
sent Palmyra,  Claudian,  do  thou  seize  one  hand,  Statirus  seize 
the  other :  if  he  shake  ye  off.  Palmyra  will  secure  her  independ^ 
<^nce,  nay,  rival  Rome,  and  never  again  be  subject.  Let  Zabdas 
but  keep  firm  on  the  spot  where  he  at  this  instant  stands^  until  ther 

sunbeam 
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cunbeim  which  now  shines  full  on  the  face  of  yon  6tatu3>  pass 
from  it,  and  if  our  nation  be  doomed  to  fall  a  prey  to  either  party, 
let" us  behold  to  whom  the  victim  is  destined. 

**  With  all  the  spirit  of  their  age,  the  proposal  was  adopted^ 
mad  Zabdas,  his  youthful  bosom  swelling  with  patriotic  ardour, 
while  fierce  delight  blazjdiil  his  countenance,  stood  undauntedly^ 
and  suffered  his  hands  to  be  seized  by  ihe  Koman  and  the 
Persian. 

*'  The  rest  of  the  assembly  retired  to  a  distance,  when  on  a 
signal  being  given,  th*  contest  bjgan.  Of  equal  years,  height, 
an4-streagth,  the  struggle  was  severe.  Now  Statirus  appeared  to 
prevail,  and  now  the  Roman.  The  bosoms  of  the  spectators  were 
variously  agitated,  but  none  could  partake  of  the  feelings  of 
£lkanali. 

*<  Mopgs,  when  brought  before  Pharoah,  reflected  Elkanah, 
though  but  three  years  of  age,  trampled  on  the  crown  of  iEg3rpt. 
Cassius,  when  seven,  struck  Sylla  for  calling  his  father  kingof  Rome. 
Cato,  at  five,  braved  that  death  which  he  welcomed  afterwards  at 
Utica. 

**  The  trial  had  continued  some  time,  when  Zabdas,  by  a  pow- 
erful exertion,  drawing  his  assailants  close  to  his  breast,  with  a 
suoden  spring  threw  them  from  him,  and  they  fell ;  he  stood,  a 
youthful  Hercules.  A  general  cry  of  joy  succeeded,  but  the  time 
allotted  not  being  yet  elapsed,  they  started  up  and  again  seized 
their  enemy.  He  wheeled,  he  bent,  he  strained  every  nerve,  and 
raised  his  eyes  with  agony  to  the  face  of  the  statue  from  m  hicli 
the  sun  was  fast  receding.  Longinus,  fearful  of  bodily  injury, 
would  have  interfered,  when  he  was  checked  by  Zabdas  himsek 
The  struggle  continued.  Elkana  gazed  more  intently,  and  un- 
conscious of  his  situation,  was  on  the  point  of  exclaiming  glory 
to  Palmyra.  When  O  Palmyra  I  was  then  thy  fate  thus  foreshown 
by  a  boy.  Ere  the  sunbeam  could  leave  the  cheek  of  the  statue, 
the  strength  of  Zabdas  failed,  and  he  was  dragged  from  Statirus 
by  Claudian,  who,  in  the  sudden  phrenzy  of  the  moment,  flung 
him  with  violence  to  the  ground,  and  seemingly  bereft  of  life. 

**  By  the  care  of  Longinus,  and  others,  Zabdas  at  length  re- 
covered, but  never  did  he  lift  his  eyes  from  the  earth  until  roused 
by  Meonius,  who  shouted  aloud  victory !  victory  to  the  Romans ! 

<^  In  an  instant  Zabdas  stood  erect,  and  who  that  beheld  his 
rapid  motion  and  spirited  deportment,,  could  have  known  he  had 
been  severely  injured  by  the  fall.  Is  it  for  thee,  demanded  he 
fiercely,  to  proclaim  the  ruin  of  our  country  ?  Thou  a  Palmyre- 
nian  in  Palmyra  to  exult  in  her  destruction.  My  heart  to  the  last 
was  firm,  but  my  strength  gave  way.  Thy  strength  might  have 
vanquished  both  these,  but  thy  heart — Meonius,  I  would  not 
change  roy  heart  for  thine.'^ 


DRAMATIC. 
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DRAMATIC. 

Art.  so.  Madison  Agonistes;  or,  the  Agonies  of  Mother 
Goose.  A  Fragment  of'  a  Political  Burletta,  as  acting  on  the 
American  Stage.     12mo.    103  pp.    5s.    Cawtliome.     1814. 

From  so  happily  chosen  a  name,  we  looked  for  much  humour 
in  this  moek  heroic  drama,  nor  were  we  disappointed.  The  wor- 
thy President  of  the  Uuited  States  is  represented  under  the  cha- 
Iracfer  of  Mother  Goose,  and  his  tutor  in  iniquity,  the  Ex-Presi- 
dent as  Mother  JetF.  Some  of  the  terms  are  exceedingly  ludicrous,  ' 
particularly  a  burlesque  upon  the  sleeping  scene  of  Lady  Mae- 
.lieth,  where  poor  Madison  is  introduced  raving^  mad  at  the  ill 
success  of  his  roguery  and  folly. 

**  Mother  J.  What  is^t  she  does  now  ?  Look,  she  rubs  her  hands, 

Ph^,  *Tis  her  accustom'd  action,  ever  since 
Great  Hopkins  died. 

Mat*  J.  Why  is  her  nostril  curled 
In  such  disgust  ? 

Phys^  Impossible  to  guess* 

Mother  Goose.  Out,  damned  spot!  out,  I  say !~ One — two — ^teii 
thousand — ^train  of  artillery — Prevost — Hill— Why,  then,  'tis  time 
to  do't. 

Mot.  J.  Ha !  just  the  words  of  our  last  conversation  (aside), 
»      Offi.  (whispers J.  What  damned  spot  does  the  poor  lady  mean-? 

Phi/s.  Old  England.     'Twas  her  wonted  way  to  call  it 
A  damned  spot  on  the  fair  face  of  ocean. 

Offi.  What  would  she  do  ? 

Pki/s^  Why,  cringe  to  that  same  England, 
Follow  the  wise  example  of  her  betters, 
And  send  in  her  adhesion. 

Mot.  J.  Hush,  here's  more. 

AToi.  G.  Guard-rooms  and  black  holes  are  murky  ?  •  Fye,  my 
Hopkins,  fye  ?  a  soldier,  and  afraid  of  court-martials  i  What  need 
you  fear  who  knows  it  ?  none  shall  call  you  to  account.  Yet  who 
would  have  thought  the  Canadians  to  have  had  so  much  English 
blood  in  them  ? 

P%£.  Do  yon  mark  that  ? 

Mot*  J*  Alas !  tliere's  truth  in  it. 

Mot.  G*  Jeff  and  James  had  good  names — Where  are  they  now  ? 
What,  will  this  bad  news  never  have  done  ?  No  more  of  that,  my 
Hopkms,  no  more  of  that ;  you've  spilt  your  peach  brandy  with  thia 
starting. 

Mot.  J".  Go  to,  go  to;  you!ve  spilt  the  nation's  blood. 

Mot.  G.  Here's  the  smell  of  ideath  in  the  room, — a  deadly  ill 
smell. — All  the  perfumes  of  Arabia  will  not  sweeten  *  this  one  poor 
General.    Oh,  oh,  oh! 

*  "  Meaning  metaphorically,  to  sweeten  his  fame.  '  Apage 
aliam  interprctationem^^  as  the  Dutch  co^imeutators  say.'' 

P/lJfS. 
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^hyi.  What  a  grunt^s  there  1  The  heart  is  sorely  charged, 

MoU  Jm  I  would  not  have  abus'd  her  charge  so  sorely 
As  she  has  done,  for  all  the  dimities 
Of  the  whole  body  of  our  mighty  Congress. 

JP^ys.  Well,  well,  well,  well. 

Mot.  J.  Pray  God  she  get  safe  off,  sir. 

Mot.  G.  Wash  your  face,  Hull ;  put  on  your  regimentals, look  not 
so.pak.  I  tell  you  again,  the  dead  are  buried;  they  cannot  come 
out  of  their  graves  to  call  their  General  a  poltroon. 

Mot.  J.  Even  so  ? 

Phys.  Yes,  there's  reasoning  in't,  you  see. 
She  names  the  dead  alone :  for  all  the  rest, 
"Who  either  ran  away,  or  roared  for  quarter. 
Will  hardly  call  him  so,  from  fellow-feeling!. 

Mot.G.  To  the  coal-hole,  to  the  coal-hole;  there's  cannon  to  the 
northward — hark ! — Come,  come,  come,  give  me  your  hand;  what's 
done,  cannot  be  undone.  To  the  coal-hole,  to  the  coal-hole— coal- 
liole— coal-hole." — Exit. — P.  15. 

A  droll  scene  is  next  represented  between  Jerome  Buonaparte 
and  his  cast-off  flame  Miss  Patterson,  before  whose  window  he 
makes  his  appearance  in  the  disguise  of  a  ballad-singer,  with  a 
httrdy  gurdy  and  tattered  blue  trowsers,  and  singing  the  following 
air,  which  is  parodied  from  a  favourite  sotig  in  the  celebrated 
pdatomine  of  Mother  Goose,  entitled  the  '^  C&bin  Boy." 

King  Jerome* 
*^  I  learn 'd  to  row,  to  reef,  and  steer. 

On  board  a  coasting  hoy; 
And  thus  commenc'd  my  high  career^ 

An  aukward  cabin-boy. 

**  Promoted  to  a  Queen  and  throne, 

I  jump'd  for  very  joy. 
And  left  at  Baltimore  to  moan, 

My  wedded  wife  ^nd  boy. 

**  But  ah !  that  Crown  is  now  no  more ; 

I'lh  out  of  all  employ; 
I  am  but  what  I  was  before, 

A  dirty  cabin-boy."     P.  18. 

There  are  some  other  burlesque  sketches  of  foreign  political 
scenes  at  the  end  of  the  book,  which  are  by  no  means  devoid  of 
iMttnour>  though  nol  equal  to  Madison  Agonistes. 

MEDICINE. 

Art.  21.  Practical  Esfiat/ on  the  Diseases  of  the  Absorbent  Sys* 
iern,  which  obtained  the  Prize  given  by  the  Royai  College  (ff 

.  Surgeons  in  1812.  Bj/  W.  Goodtad,  Surgeon,  Bury,  han^ 
cashire.    8vo,    7s.  6d.     Longman.     1814. 

Aaj  medical  essay^  stamped  with  so  good  a  recommendation 

as 
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fis  a  prize  from  the  Ccllcge  of  Sui^eons,  comeip  forward  wftfi 
claim  to  notice.     We  have  no  donbt  tlmt  the  medical  reader  wil 
£nd  mucli  to  fix  his  attention  in  Mr.  GoudfacT^^  Cssmj.     He  ap- 
pf  SKS  to  have  studied  his  subject  carefully  in  all  its  bearings,  an 
to  have  added  practical  observation  to  theoretical  reasoning.  Hi 
iVGiik  is  divided  into  four  clwiplei-s ;  the  first  iFtats*  of  the  »tmc 
.tare  and  anatomv  of  the  abtK)rbent  vessels*     In  his  second,   th 
chemical  prope^:ties  of  ckyle  and  lymph  ai*e  considered.     The 
tbird  details  the  various  diseases  of  the  absorbent  vesseU  and  th 
wode  of  treatment ;  and  in  tlie  fourth  the  more  difficult  disease 
^  the  absorbent  glands,  are  described  and  discussed  at  coniider 
able  lengllj.     Many  valuable   practical  observations  are  give 
respecting  tlie  mode  of  treirtment ;  the  following  cautions   r 
'•f^ectiirg  the  proper  times  for  administering  mercury  in  seropha-rr^ 
Ions  complaints>  apppear  to  be  judicious  and  vi.^11  timed. 

^  In  the  early  stage  of  scrofulous  complaints,  the  (frxbtbitioB 
jnercury  vkiII  uniformly  do  harm,  and  it  should  be  most  strictly 
abstained  from,  where  the  disease  is  most  rapid ;  but  when  the  dis* 
position  to  enlargement  is  removed,  and  when  stimulating  lini-^ 
InenCs,  friction  or  blisters,  produce  no  re-action,  mercurial  medi- 
cines may  be  given  with  great  advantage,  and  will  facilitate  th 
ibsnrptibn  of  the  tumour. 

**  Where  the  disease  has  produced  inflammation  on  tl>e 
aunilar  cautions  are  necessary  to  be  observed,  as  every  preparatiorrar 
•f  mercury  would  increase  the  irritation.     But  when  this  symptonrK^ 
&  removed,  mercury  may  be  resorted  to  with  confidence ;  tbough^^^l 
•alivation  must  be  carefully  prevented  from  taking-  place. 

•*  I  would  advise  the  early  opening  ^  of  scrofuloas  abscesses,  be— -^^  ^^ 
cause  if  the  result  of  the  after  treatment,  which  I  have  recont--^^*"*^ 
mended,  should  not  be  complete,  it  will  at  any  rate  prevent  tho  ^i^^ 
fflouglis  from  being  so  extensive  as  they  would  otherwise  have  beenir 
and  where  the  re-pro^ uction  of  lost  parts  is  so  difficult  to  be  ei^ 
fected,  the  utmost  attention  should  be  directed  to  preserve  them.      —  •• 

**  Besides,  where  the  diisease  haa  long  existed,  and  is  kept  uj^  s-^p 
hy  habit,  one  part  of  the  ulcerated  surface  will  be  covered  by  gra — 0^sa^ 
nulations,  and  another  portion  covered  with  a  slough,  whilst  theES^  ^ 
akin  is  gradually  ulcerating.     No  application  can  be  equally  bene —  "^" 
ficial  to  these  different  stages,  and  much  time  will  pass  away  i»  at 
taining  one  uniform  character  in  the  sore. 

*^  M  hen,  as  in  this  case,  the  skin  and  cellular  membrane 
under  the  influence  of  a  disease  which  they  have  no  power  to  sup- 
port, mercurial  preparations  would  be  highly  injurious ;  but  wheik 
the  irritable  actions  are  removed,  and  a  slough  only  covers  the 
ulcer,  they  will  be  again  admissible,  though  we  cannot  be  too  cau- 
tious that  the  mineral  is  not  pushed  further,  or  continued  longer,  /  ^ 
than  is  necessary  to  remove  the  cause  for  which  it  was  ex}iibited.  /  ^ 
Indeed,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  is  frequently  aecessai^  to  dis-  I  *! 
iBontinue  it,  and  spothe  tlie  ulcer^  before  this  desirable  eyent  has          \  ' 

takea         *^ 
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;aken  place;  after  which  the  mineral  maybe  administered,  and 
combined  with  other  retnedies  which  tend  to  strengthen  the  framej, 
tad  decrease  its  irritable  actions." 

The  prevailing  fault  throughout  this  essay  is  that  want  tof 
clearitess  in  his  general  deductions,  which  arises  from  too  ^ong 
quotations,  and  too  frequent  discussions  of  the  opinions  of 
others.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  expected  to  become  a  populac 
bopk^  though  it  reflects  much  credit  on  the  skill  of  its  author. 


iVnSCELLANIES. 

Art.  22.  Treatise  on  Diamonds  and  precious  Sloms.  B^JoJm 
^     Maue.     12ino.     166  pp.     Plates.     Longman.     1813. 

To  thojse  whose  peculiar  taste  directs  llwm  <o  an  adniiiatioA 
^'  tlie  beauties,  or  to  a  study  of  the  di8(inguii»hi)ig  qualities  of 
precious  stones,  tlie  following  treatise  will  prove  of  coiisiderabie 
^altie.  Without  entering  into  a  dry  or  teiiioiis  analysis,  it  affords 
instniction  sufficient  both  to  anuise  the  fancy  and  to  dtrect  tbft 
Judgment.  The  description  of  the  diamond  <K>utains  much 
curious  matter,  which  has  also  tlie  merit  of  being  well  arranged* 
From  its  commercial  hist<»ry  we  extract  the  following  passage, 
^hich  contains  intbrmation  by  wo  means  commoiu  , 

•*  As  a  very  large  property  both  in  this  country  and  among  the 
«ther  nations  of  Europe  is  vested  in  diamondsj  it  may  be  inter- 
esting to  be  informed,  not  only  that  the  price  of  these  gems  has 
for  several  years  been  upon  the  whole padually  risiog,  but  that 
it  1%  likely  still  to  continue  on  the  advance.  The  best  diamondl 
ground  at  present  known  in  the  world  is  that  of  Scrro  do  Frio; 
nnd  this  most  assuredly  has  passed  its  zenith.  The  quantity  of 
grpund  remaining  to  be  explored,  is  perfectly  well  known,  and  the 
average  annual  produce  may  be  estimated  from  that  portion  whick 
1ms  already  been  exhausted. 

**  The  diamond  mines  in  Brazil,  belonging  either  to  the  CrowA 
or  to  the  Prince  Regent,  the  trade  in  this  gem,  .except  throug^i 
the  medium  of  the  government  agents,  is  considered  as  contra-^ 
"band.  In  fact,  however,  they  are  not  unfrequently  offered  to  3alo* 
by  private  adventurers,  at  prices  corresponding  with,  and  regn*- 
iated  by,  those  which  are  agreed  to  by  the  agents  of  government, 
*ftDd  a  considerable  portion  of  the  whole  produce,  finds  its  way  to' 
m^ket  in  this  unlicensed  manner,  notwithstanding  the  very  severe^ 
penalties  annexed  to  these  transactions, 

.  <?  The  government  diamonds,  however,  form  the  chief  part  oT 
the  trade.  These  are  the  produce  of  the  different  royal  mines  in- 
tbe  interior  of  Brazil ;  whence  they  are  transmitted  to  the  seat  of 
fDveromentat  Rio  de  Janeiro:  the  Prince  Regent  there  selects^om 
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the  whole  such  stones  as  he  chooses  to  add  to  his  own  collection, 
(which,  by  this  means,  has  become  the  most  superb  of  any  in 
modern,  and  probably  in  ancient  tim3s,)  and  the  remainder  are 
consigned  to  the  Portuguese  ambassador,  for  the  time  resident  in 
£ngland,  by  iWiom  they  are  deposited  in  the  bank  for  sale/'  P.  43. 

Art.  23.     Hortus  Kewemis.     By  fV.  T,  Alton,  Gardener  to 
his  Majesty.     ISino.  .  I6s.     Longman.     1814. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  complete  botanical  epitomies  which  we 
have  ever  seen.  The  arrangement  is  so  good,  that  at  one  giance 
the  reader  is  enabled  to  collect  all  the  knowledge  he  may  imniedi* 
ately  want^  and  is  referred  to  the  proper  sources  for  further  in-' 
formatiopj  if  it  is  desired.  The  Linnaean  arrangement  is  follow* 
ed.  There  are  in  each  page  six  columns.  In  the  first  is  given 
the  Liniiaean  name  of  the  plant,  and  a  mark  to  denote  its  pecu- 
liar qualities,  whether  annual,  whether  green-house,  8cc.  &.c.  The 
second  column  contains  the  English  names.  In  the  thirds  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  publication,  wherein  a  figure  of  the  plant 
IS  contained,  and  probably  some  farther  description.  The  native 
country  of  the  plant  is  given  in  the  fourth,  and  the  time  joi  its 
first  introduction,  or  cultivation  in  England,  may  be  found  in  the 
fifth.  The  sixth  denotes  the  time  of  flowering.  Subjoined  to 
the  work  are  two  indices,  the  one  to  the  Lannaean,  the  other  to 
the  English  names.  As  a  useful  compendium,  this  little  work 
appears  complete. 

Art.  24.     Builders  Assistant  and  complete  Ready  Reckoner. 

By  T.  Lovell.    pp.  342.    6s.    Baldwin.     1813. 

* 

Those  who  are  engaged  in  building  or  alterations^  and  are  de« 
sirous  of  calculating  their  own  expences,  will  find  this  a  very 
tisefiil  book.  The  tables  of  prices  by  the  foot,  the  square,  and 
the  rood^  are  accurate  and  complete.  We  wish,  however,  that 
Mr.  Lovell  had  omitted,  in  his  previous  account  of  what  is 
termed  Duodecimal  Arithmetic,  instructions  for  multiplying  feet 
by  inches  and  inches  by  feet.  Our  writing-masters  of  old  strenu- 
ously maintained  the  possibility  of  this  process  i  but  we  should 
be  happy  to  know  what  idea  the  human  mind  can  possibly  enter* 
lain  of  a  foot  taken  inch  times— of  a  chaldron  taken  bushel 
times — or  of  a  quart  taken  pint  times.  Let  it  be  remember^ 
that  multiplication  is  only  repeated  addition.  We  cannot  there- 
fore  take  an  inch  foot  limes — ^the  expression  is  absoUite  nonseBse^ 
We  do  not  say  that  the  practical  result  is  wroag,^  as  it  is' in  fact 
the  miiltipUcation  of  fractions,  but  the  process  ^ould  be  d&» 
scribed  in  more  appropriate  terms. 

•  ■  -  * 
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Art.1.   Elementsof  the  Philosophic  of  the  HtmaH  Mind.    By 
'   Dugald  Stewart,  FM.S.  Ed^  fife,  ^c,    Poh  IL    Gonstabla 
«udCo.  Ediobiirgh.     1814^  . 

Although   more  than  twenty  year«  have  elapsed  since 
Professor  Stewart  gave  to  the  world  the  first  volume  of  his  Ele- 
nieutsj  yet  we  are  not  qertaiu  that  any  very  general  desire  had 
heeq  expressed  for  the  appearance  of  the  second^  or  that  tber^ 
has  been  produced^  in  that  long  injterval,  a  more  decided  ^urn 
^mong  rieading  people  for  metaphysical  speculation.    On  the 
contrary^  it  cannot  be  concealed^   we- thinks  that  inquiries  intqt 
tlie  human  mind^  and  the  study  of  hypothefses,   relative  to  it? 
€ssence-T-the  generation  and  history  of  ideas-^tbe  first  principle^ 
of  belief-r-^the  freedom  of  the  will— f-and  the  source  and  character 
of  .moral  sentiment^  have,  become  rather  unfashionable  topics 
both,  among  readers  and  wHters.    It  would  not  perhaps  be  diffi** 
pult.to  account  for  .this  fact  in  our  literary  history^  and  to  explain/ 
the  causes  why,:  in  the  country  of  Locke,  Berkeley,  and.Hurae^ 
so  soiall  a  portion  of  talent  should  be  directed  towards  the  sub- 
jects which  shed  so  much  glory  upon  those  iilustfipus^nap^s :  ift 
the. mean  tim^,  it «will  better  answer  our  purpose  rto  make  a  fe\v 
obseiTatibns  on  the  state  of  the  philosophy  of  the  humair  mind^ 
atthetimawhenD^r^Reid  published  his  gelobrated  Inquiry  on 
the  principles  of-ComitiOH  Sense. 

D  E s  Ca RT  £  s  was  ^the  first  wi;iter  on  metaphysical  subjects^ 
after  the  revival  of  letters,  who  turned  his  attention' from  mere 
technicalities  in  language  to  the|9tu(i|y  of  what  pa[ss^  in  his  own 
mind.;  and  Ijie  was  accordingly  lec|,  at  a  very  !5arly  period  of  hi$ 
inveHigations^  to  .call  in  .question  and  expose  t hie  absurd  theories 
of  the  Platonists  and  Peripatetics  relative  to,  the  ma,^eri(als  of  hur 
man  knowlec^e.  It  is;  indeed  extremely  difficult  to  ipake  oat 
what  Plato  taughty  and  what  bis<  disciples  held,  as  the.doctrine  of 
our  id^as;  for  tlieir  eternal  matter  aiid.  their  eterml  forms  (tb^ 
latteEaof  which  were  represeatied  f|s  the  $.ole.obj$i<jt  pfhufQsui 
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science)  do  not  in  fact  convey  any  mean inoj  whatever  to  a  modern 
luiderstanding.     The  language  of  Aristotle  on  this  subject,  al- 
though abundantly  obscure,  had,  it  must  be  owned,  a  relation  to 
doctrines  which  are  not  yet  universally  exploded  ^  artd- wlMi  we 
divest  the  pneumatology  of  that  Ancrent^  of  ks  mechanical- and 
,  materializing  terms  of  sensible  species  and  impressions,  we  shall 
lind  that  it  accords  much  more  nearly  with  that  of  Des  Cartes 
than  is  commonly  imagined.     The  schoolmen,  it  is  well  known, 
made  great  additions  to  the  theory  of  Aristotle,  and  very  foolishly 
enlarged  upon  those  parts  of  it  what  he  had  the  good  sense  to 
))ass  over  very  slightly  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  their 
absurd  disquisitions  on  the  sensible  species,  together  with  their 
aiten>pt8  to  ascertain  what  was  their  nature,  how  they  were  sent 
forth  by  the  object  which  tliey  represented,  how  they  entered  the 
organs  of  sense,  how  they  w  ere  retained  and  sublimated  by  the 
internal  organs,  and  such  futile  and  absurd  speculations— which 
*brodgfct  the  doctrines  of  their  master  into  disrepute,  and  finally 
led  to  their  rejection.    The  species  of  the  Peripatetic  Was  no- 
thing other  than  the  idea  of  sensation  of  the  Cartesian  school^ 
^nd  the  phania^ms  or  intelligible  species  of  the  former  corre- 
sponded almost  exactly  to  tlje  ideas  of  reflection  of  the  latter; 
'^nd  were  it  not  that  the  ancient  theory  of  sensation  impljjEd 
fiomelhing,  like  a  material  or  sensible  film  or  shade  (tenne  simU' 
lachrum)  of  the  external  object,  resting  in  the  sensorium  of  the 
mind,  it  would  have  successfully  withstood  all  the  arguments  of 
Des  Carter,  and  of  his  very  ingenious  followers.     Iii  fact,  the 
Aristotelian  and  Cartesian  hypotheses,  on  the  generation  an4 
perfection  of  human  knowledge,  agi'ee  in  their  main  and  charac- 
teristic doctrine,  which  is,  that  all  our  ideas  and  notions  originate 
m  sensatioii ;  for  that  nihil  est  in  intellect n  quod  nonfuitprius 
rn  sensu'/ is  the  maxim  upon  which  both  are  foimdejd.     Tlie 
f^int  ttt  which  the  systems  thfFer,  and  from  which,  indeed,  thty 
diverge  upoh  principles  which  cannot  be  reconciled,  is,  whether 
the  internal  iillpi  ession  determines  the  nature  and  existence  of 
externa)  objects,  Or  whether  these  objects  are  independent  as  to 
their  existence  and  properties>  and  are  only  reflected  ^r  repre- 
te'ented  iu'  the  in}ipi-e»s»i6ti  otf  the  mirtd.     The  ancients  tiniformly 
admitted  the  independent  existence  of  the  material  world,  and 
constructed  their  theories  ofperception  upo'n  this  doctrine  as  a 
tir«t  principle  in  philosophy  ;  whereas  Des  Cartes  andhlsdisd-. 
pies  set  out  with  the  e^tistence  of  mi^idvand  thought  it  incumbent 
upon  them  7o  pj^^c^,  from  the  impressions  of  wKi(rh  they  were 
cowsciOHS,  that  there  is' an  external  w'orld,  and  that  the  objects  of 
which  it  is  composed  have  certain  sensible  qualities  or  properticaf. 
Proceeding  from  wit  hilly  t\\ese  philosophers  attempted  not  ot^ff 
lo  eitpluin  4b€^  relation  which  subsists  between  ati  external  qua- 
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iity  and  an  inward  affection^  but  also  to  deve!ope  the  pr6c6Ms 
of  reasoning  by  which  such  inward  affectioiis  or  ithpfes^sions  be- 
come the  foundation  of  our  belief^  that  there  is  aomethiirg  ex- 
ternal to  ourseIves>  of  which  thej  are^  ut  once  the  cvideticfe  and 
the  representatives. 

How  succeMfully  the  CAltTESiANS  gained  tlidr  pttint,  may 
be  learned  from  the  conclusions  of  Locke  and  Berkeley ;  and 
bow  open  their  hypothesis  was  to  abu6e>  may  b6  learned  from 
the  universal  scepticism  of  David  Hume.  Taking  our  sensations 
for  the  measure  and  proof  of  the  secondary  qualities  of  bodies, 
ISHr.  Locke  very  soon  discovered  that  mankind  had  foolishly  per- 
mitted themselves  to  be  imposed  upon  by  words ;  for,  as  colour, 
heat,  and  smell,  bear  no  resemblance  whatever  to  the  sensations 
vhich  tjiese  qualities  produce  in  the  mind,  there  is  consequently 
lib  evidence  that  such  qualities  exist  at  all.  The  sensatjon  or 
feeKnj(  of  heat,  for  example,  is  not  more  like  fire  than  the  smuri 
of  a  Yirpund  is  like  the  point  of  a  sword  ;  and  the  sensations  of 
ismeli  and  sound  bear  as  little  resemblance  to  the  effluvia  of  a 
rose^  pr  the  vibrations  of  the  air,  as  acute  pain  does  to  a  cannon*^ 
balL  Sound  therefore  does  not  exist  but  where  there  are  ears, 
and  tb€  idea  of  smell  implies  that  of  nostrils :  without  these  organs 
of  i^se,  there  is  only  concussion  on  th^  one  hand,  and  a  recti- 
linear  motion  of  particles  on  the  other.  It  followed,  from  thid 
vUfW  of  the  subject,  that  what  are  called  secondary  qualities  of 
matter,  are  nothing  more  than  sensations  in  the  mind  of  all 
li^ngs  constituted  .like  man  ;  and  that,  of  course,  where  such 
be^igs  do  not  eliist,  or  when  their  senses  are  not  in  exercise,  the 
B$cou(\2Lry  qualities  of  bodies  etitirely  disappear. 

Bishop  Berkeley  carried  the  doctrines  of  Des  Cartes,  and  th6 
Upeculations  of  Locke,  one  step  farther  than  the  conclusion  we 
)^ve  just  mentioned  ;  for  finding  that  the  intimations  given  by 
pie  senses,  relative  to  the  primary  qualities  of  matter,  resembled 
|liose  qualities  just  as  little  as  sensations  resemble  the  motion  of  . 
fir,  0r  the  particles  of  an  odoriferous  body ;  he  boldly  inferred, 
that  matter  had  no  existence,  and  that  there  was  in  reality  nothing 
init  sensations  and  ideas  in  this  portion  of  the  universe*.  Tlie 
venerable  bishop,  however,  refrained  from  carrying  his  demolish- 
ing arguments  against  the  world  of  spirits;  iknd  such  was  his^ 
)ov^  of  truth,  and  hi3,zeal  for  Christianity,  that  he  laboured  to 
f^Hnd,  upon  the  basis  of  the  ideal  system  of  philosophy,  some  of 
the  ablest  reasoning  that  ever  was  employed  in  support  of  natural 
oad  revealed  religion. 

It  remained  for  Hume  to  crown  the  Cartesian  theory  with 

tmiversal  and  unsparing  scepticism ;  and  by  Itillowing  the  same 

tfsin  o^  speculation  which  Locke  and  Berkeley  had  pursued,  he 

proved^  by  dint  of  logic,  that  there  was  neithei'  matter  nor  mind 

'^  B  b  3  upon 
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upon  earth.    The  conclusion  was  ajarming,  but  the  reasoning' 
V as  good;  and  thousands  of  divinea  and  philosophers  had  actu- 
al I)'  nuijdf?  up  their  mi(id»  to  sit  duwM  i|uiet]]y,  in  the  belief  that- 
tiiere  was  neither  sun  nor  moon>  bod^Y  norsonl^  angel  nor  spirit, 
in  existence,  and  that  the  whole  furniture  and  inhabitants^  of  the 
universe  \rere  reduced  to  ideas  of  sensation^  •  or  idens  of  Veflec- 
tipn.     It.  is  a  wellt  known  fact>  that  even  Dr.  Samuel  Glarke  wasr 
vQxed  and  alamied  at  the  sweeping  inferiences-of  the  ideal  philo-' 
S9phy.;  and  that  he  shrunk  from  every  occasion  of  coutrpversy 
with  the  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  respecting  the  doctrines  whi^ib  behadi 
deducei^  from  principles  which  bdtb  admitted  to  be  true.    The 
great  author  of  the  Demonstration  could  liot  detect  any  false 
step  in  the  logical  process  by  which  Berkeley  arrived  at  hi^coB— 
elusions;  and. as  he  granted  the  truth  of  the  premises/ he  felt' 
bilnself  grievously  pressed  fop  arguments^  to  secure  the  existence 
of  space  and  time^  without  which  his  celebrated  propositions^  re- 
lative to  the  being  oLGod,  would  have  fallen  to  the  ground,     h^'. 
trfixh^  it  is  almost  impossible  for  us^  in  these  days*,  to  imagina- 
the  clegrcc  of  enobanassmeiit  which  prevailed  in  the  philosophic- 
cal  world^  with  regard  to  the  doctrines  of  Des^  Cartes,  whf»i  ex*-, 
panded  to  their  utmost  stretch  in  the  writings  of  Bishop  Berke- 
ley.-and  Mr«  Hume.}- and  our  surprise  is  not  uiimixed  .with  a^ 
slight  disposition  to"  be  merrvi  when  we  reflect  on  the  thraldom 
oi'  the  most  vigorous  mjuds  of  that  age,^.  under  a  philosophical^ 
4h[eory  which  earrie^  theinr  to  the  n>os>t  extriwagaiit  results. 

Dr.  .Reid  vyas  like^vife  a  disciple  of  -the.  Berkeleian  schoolj^ 
'  aijd-^  believed,"  as  be  hiii>self  informa  usi  '^  the  doctrine  of  ideas* 
so  finnly  as- to  embrace  the  whole  of  Berkeley's  system  along., 
vith  it;  till  findii^g  qth^r  conseg^jsndes  to  flow  from  it  than  the 
wAUt  of  a  inatt^riaj)  wprW/'  he  yesolved  .to  institute  an  inquiry- 
as.lp.the  truth  of  its  kading- principle/  namely^  whether  sensa- 
tion be  the, source  of  all  bu^iaa  knowledge,  and  whether  the  ob— . 
jects  of  tljat; knowledge  Ve.ideas  in  the  mind.     The  fruit  of  more 
thac^  forty  3 ears'*  meditation  on  this  sjubject  was  his  c^lebcated' 
wprk,  tch  which  we  luive  already  allujded,  an  ^' Inquiry  into  the 
Hiiraan  Mind;  on  the  Principles  of  t  (^/ommon  S^nse;'^  and  this- 
▼Qry  ab^e  production;  jintrodHci^d  a.  new  era  in  niental  philosbphy^. 
overthrew  the  ingenio|\sfantHie$  of  Berkeley,  and  the  stubborn 
cgild-bearted^sc^ptivifin>;of  Hu^e  ;  and:  taught  men,  for  the  first 
thne,  to  reason  from  consciousness  aqd  reflection  on  w*bat  passed- 
within  ijiem^.  rather^  Uian  froq^.wondii  whicE bad  no  relatbn  ta 
things.     He  called  in  question  the  ancient  doctrine  rdative   to 
perception^  andpi^ved  th^t- the  mind  perceives  objects,  not 
tbijough  tbemediuii^  of  images  and  impressions^  but  immediately 
and  directly.     Dps.,  (partesi  Newton^  Locke^  aYid  Berkeley,  in- 
dfiscribing,  the  j^oqesB  oj^  st^nsation^  represented  the  ^oui  a&re- 
k/  .  "     '    V.       .  '    siding. 
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Hwdiilg  i«  the  sensorlam^  wUere  it  gained  an  acquaintance  \vith 
•-external  objects,  by  means  of  their  images  or  reflection  cpiiveyed 
thither  by  t^e  senses,  and  the  vaiions  nerves  which  .  le^d  to  the 
'brain*,  fmd  tliis operation  effected  its  purpose  in  a  manner  sopie- 
'what  analogous  to  the  perception  of.figures  in  a  camera  ebsffUiG, 
-or  to  the  shad(>\vy  semblances  of  a  phahtasmagGria.     *^  Is. not 
^e  sensorium  of  animals/'  says  Mewton  in  one  .of  his  queries, 
'^*  the  place  where  the  sentient  substance  is  present,  and  to  which 
the  sensible  species  of  things  are  brought  through  the  nerves  and 
i^raiu,  that  they  may  be  perceived  by  the  mind  present  intth^t 
';f>lace  ?'.  Instead  of  thi^  complex  and  mechanical  theoiy  of  j^c- 
ception.  Dr.  Jieid  tausjht  tliat  the  mind  perceives , a  tree-ofia 
'toweu,  not  aj?  they  are  reflected  in  the  sensoriurp, .  but  as.  th^y 
actually  exist  in  nature ;  and  regarding  ^he  process  it(self  as  aii 
■ultimate  ai)d  inoxplirable  part  of  our  coiystitution^  in  the  san^ 
•manner  as  the  astronomer  receives  the  law^  of  gravitalion,  he  in- 
vited the  attention  of  mankind  to  the  records  of  iliieir  own  con- 
sciousne«>8  and  meditation,  as  the  only  sure  ground  of  philosophy 
i\\  the   department  of  ti^iud.    Jn   shoFt,  he  recommended  the 
adoption  of  the  ^Baconian  logic  in  metaphysics  as  well  as  in,  the 
philosophy  of  body,  and  exhorted  his  readers  to  regulate  their 
speculations  by  the  amount  of  the  facts  v\hich  they  had  ascer- 
taine€i>;  and  to  limit,  their  hqpes  of  8ucc<3ss,  in   the  study  of 
liuiiian  nature,  by  their  diligence  and  accuracy,  iu  no  ting  its  pbs^- 
.fioineua.  .      .      ,  .      > 

I^r.  Reid's  success  and  reputation,  in  thi«part  of  the  island, 
were  in  some  degree  retarded  by  the  unfortunate  adopjtipH  oF  tlte 
|)hrasre  comNiOH  seme ;  and  as  his  doctrines  iVfere  viewed  mure 
frequently  Uirough  the  mediuiii  of  Bei\tfeit*'s  Essay. and  Osw^ld!^ 
i^ppeal,  than  in  his  own  masterly  publication,  we  are.  not  sur- 
prised at  the  opposition  which  waf^  experienced.  But  Reid  did 
Jiot  r^ommend,  as  Dr.  Priestley  and, others  have  insinuated,  an 
appeal  irota  tho-verdict  of  the  li^arned  to.  the  voice  of  the  multi- 
"tude.;  n,or  did  he  attempt  , 

"  To  silence  free  discussion  by  a  reference  to«Dme  arbitrary 
and  undefinable  standard,  distinct  from  any  of  the  intellectud 
j^QwetA  enumerated  by  logicians.  The  standard  to .  which  he  ap- 
peals is  neither  the  creed  of  ;i  particular  s,ect,  'not  the  inward  light 
pf  enthusiastic  prcsump):ion,  but  th^  constitution  of  human  nature 
yiritheut  which  all  the  business  of  life' would  .immediately  cease  ;-7- 
and  the  substance  of  his  doctrine  amounts  'merely  to  this, .  thajb 
ithtfsc  essential  laws  of  belief,  to  which  sceptics  have  bbjected,  when 
considered  in  connection  with  our  scientific  reasonings,  are  nnplied 
in  every  step  we  take  as  active  beings ;  and,  if  called  in  questio(i 
•by  any  man  in  his  practical  concerns,  would  expose  him  to  the 
^charge  of  insanity  *." 

■       I    ■■■■!■    II 1^    II    ■    II     —        ■     ■    ■■  I  -  .      "    ■  ■■    '■     ■■■■■      '   *   '   'J*'    ■— — — *i«     i      ■   ■.  ■■ 

•  See  Reid*8  Life. 
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Mr.  Stewart^  indeed,  concedes  that  a  less  exceptionable  ex-' 
pression  might  have  been  found,  to  denote  the  principle  uporE 
\fv'hich  Dr.  Held  meant  to  prosecute  his  metaphysical  researches  \ 
and  he  himself  has  almost  uniformly  avoided  the  use  of  the  ob^ 
noxious  terms  "  Common  Sense,"  and  substituted,  whenever  ho 
has  to  speak  of  those  intuitive  truths  to  which  those  terms  apply> 
the  phrase  ^^  Fundamental  Laws  of  Belief."     It  ought  to  be  re- 
marked, however,  that  Reid  did  not  invent  the  term,  nor  even  set 
the  example  of  applying  it  to  any  faculty  or  principle  of  the  human 
mind.     Le  Pere  Buffier,  and  other  continental  writers,   had 
already  instituted  inquiries  into  the  nature  and  extent  of  human 
knowledge,   upon  the  basis  of  that  power  of  the  understandings 
nv'bich  we  have  attempted  to  describe,  and  to  which  they  gave  the 
denomination  of  Sens  Commnn,    The  propriety  of  a  term  is, 
after  all,  a  matter  of  very  trivial  concern,  and  it  was  unworthy  of 
Priestley *»  character,  as  a  philosopher,  to  wrangle  so  tenaciously 
about   a  form  of  expression,  when  the  meaning  attache(i  to  it 
could  be  so  easily  ascertained. 

But  is  there  in  human  nature  any  faculty  or  principle  of  such 
extensix^e  operation,  and  so  deserving  of  confidence,  as  that  which 
the  Scottish  doctors  made  the  foundation  of  their  theory,  and 
from  their  constant  appeals  to  which  they  derived  a  denomina- 
.  tion  to  their  sysit;m  r  This  question  can  only  be  answered  by  a 
reference  to  what  passes  in  our  minds,  during  the  operation  of 
our  intellectual  powers,  or  rather,  perhaps,  by  tracing  our  ordi- 
nary feelings  am^  Persuasions  up  to  their  first  principles.  Is  it 
not,  then^  a  property  of  sensation  to  convey  to  the  mind,  together 
with  the  particular  impression  of  hot  or  cold,  loud,  sweet,  rough, 
or  scarlet,  the  belief  that  something  external  to  ourselves  exists, 
-to  whi/ch  such  properties  belong,  and  to  which  the  sensation  or 
.'perception  must  be  referred  ?.  No  man,  certainly,  will  hesitate  to 
answer  in  the  affirmative  ;  and  this  impression,  or  conviction,  or 
instinct,  is  a  primary  law  of  human  belief,  ppon  which  is  founded, 
not  only  the  vulgar  and  practical  intercourse  of  the  world,^  but 
ai^  die  speculation^  of  the  chemist,  the  mathematician,  and  the 
astronomer.  The  conviction  of  an  external,  material  world,  is 
not  only  a  fundamental  principle  of  human  knowledge,  but  it  is 
also  quite  uudefinable  and  inexplicable ;  and  w^henever  men  set 
themselves  to  discover  the  grounds  of  it,  or  the  reasoning  by 
which  it  may  bjB  supported,  they  either  fall  into  the  most  iUogical 
devices  to  prop  up  their  faith,  or  into  the  most  hopeless  scepti-: 
cism  relative  to  existence  at  large.  Des  Cartes'  enthjmeme^ 
Cos[ito,  er^o  sum.  was  the  most  futile  and  childish  resource,  that 
a  mind  searchmg  for  d  )ubt,  and  willins:lv  discarding  a  natural  and 
mdehble  conviction,  could  have  employed  to  est^blisl)  truth ;j 
ftud  it  was  only  because  the  philosopher  entertaiued  uq  iucredu- 
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8ty  ^atever  tis  to  his  own  existence^  that  he  felt  disposed  to  be 
satisfied  wirii  this  demonstration  of  it.  There  is^  in  i'act,  a  point 
beyoHil  which  oiir  researclies  cannot  reach,  in  mind  as  well  as  in 
itiattet ;  and  he  Cvho  would  attempt  to  analyze  the  original  and 
primary  laws  of  belief  in  our  own  existence,  in  tlie  existence  of 
other  thinking  beiiit^s  besides  ourselves,  in  die  existence  of  a  ma- 
terial world,  and  in  the  regularity  and  permanency  of  the  con- 
stitution and  operation  of  natural  causei>,  would  soon  discover 
that  tlie  early  processes  of  reason  in  our  minds  had  long  a;jo 
assumed  the  character  of  instinct ;  and  that  what  was  done  be- 
fore reflection  was  exercised,  must  be  regarded  as  ultimate  and 
inexplicable  parts  of  our  constitution.  In  truth,  s<ich  acquisi- 
tions in  natural  knowledge  are  the  fruits  of  our  earliest  educa- 
tion ;  and  we  are  in  complete  possession  of  ihem  before  we  have 
learned  to  mark  the  workings  of  intellect,  or  to  note  their  re- 
mits; on  which  account,  such  principles  must  be  regarded  as 
coeval  with  our  existence,  and,  if  not  iustincl*^,  as  at  least  pos- 
sessing all  the  simplicity  and  authority  of  those  constitutioim! 
guides.  The  Cartesian  philosophers,  however,  were  not  content 
with  the  universal  and  indestructible  impression,  that  we  ourselves 
actually  have  an  existence,  and  that  tliere  are  objects  external  to 
U3,  which  affect  our  senses  by  their  properties,  and  which  exi-st 
independently  of  our  perception  of  them ;  but  undertaking  to 
move  all  this,  by  examining  their  sensations  and  ideas,  and  finding 
that  sensations  and  ideas  had  no  resemblance  to  material  objects, 
tliey  hastily  concluded  that  the  belief  of  a  materia)  world  was 
altogether  illusory,  and  that  inward  impressions  were  the  only 
things  that  really  had  a  being. 

The  great  merit  of  Keid,  then,  as  a  philosopher,  consisted  in 
recalling  men  from  such  an  absurd  method  of  studying  mind,  and 
particularly  from  the  hopeh.ss  attempt  to  discover  the  connection 
which  subsists  between  the  qualities  of  matter  and  the  sentient 
principle  in  man.  He  exhorted  them  to  abandon  theory,  and  to 
become  the  interpreters  of  nature,  to  collect  and  arrange  facts, 
ahd,  above  all,  to  abstain  from  premature  generalization ;  and  in 
his  Inquiry,  he  set  the  example  of  metaphysical  research,  con- 
ducted according  to  the  principles  of  that  cautious  logic  which 
has  immortalized  the  names  of  Bacon  and  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 
'^The  ideal  philosophy  gave  ground  before  his  patient  and  deter- 
mined scnitiny  into  its  principles ;  and  mankind  have,  since  his 
days,  cariied  on  discusssions  in  the  various  departments  of  sci- 
enpe,  and  made  considerable  advances  in  those  branches  of  phi- 
losopliy,  which  more  innnediately  respect  the  moral  and  intellec- 
Inal  nature  of  man,  without  being  embarrassed  with  sceptical  dif- 
^ulties,  or  opjK)sed  by  mystical  hypotheses,  as  to  the  very  basis 
oi  their  belief.     The  high  character  and  succesijl'ul  labours  <^f  this 
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excelled  philosopher  are  not  yet  sufficiently  known  and  dppr^. 
ciated;  and  it  is  painful  to  $nd  that  ^e  man  before  whose  com« 
manding  genius  the  speculations  of  Des  Cartes^ .  Melebranche, 
Locke,  Berkeley,  and  Hume^  vanisibed  like  a  dream,  ha&  not 
tisen  to  that  exLalted  place  in  the  estimation  of  posterity  to  which; 
be  is  so  justly  entitled,    ^or  is  this  the  only  surprising  fact  con-, 
nected  with  the  success  of  Dr«  Ueid's  views  in  mental  philsopliy  ; 
for  it  is  notorioiis  to  every  one  at  all  acquainted  with  the  history-, 
of  metaphysical  inquiries,  that  sMch  topics  have  ceased  ever  sinca 
to  be  popular  and  fashionable,  .and.  that  ainwst  every  work;^  oa^ 
the  source  of  human  knowledge,  and  the  relation  of  our  idea%  is.* 
regarded  as  an  idle  waste  of  ingenuity.    . 

.  We  must,  account  for  this  fact  upon  the  common  principle^ 
that  where  nothing  wonderful  is. promised,  aud  nothing  extrava- 
gant is  professed,  curiosity  flags,  and  inquiry  falls,  asleep.  A. 
llieory  in  the  hands  of  an  ingenious  map  ma j  be  rendered  mucli. 
inore  amusing  than  a  statement  of  pliysical  truths;  and  a  con— - 
elusion  that  confounds  and  alarms,  by  its  incompatibility  witli. 
all  former  opinions,  will  j;>ecure  many  more,  adli^erents,  than  a. 
system  of  doctrines  which  coincides  with  our  ordinary  views^ 
and  rests  upon  our  ordinary  principles  of  belief..  When  Lock^ 
found  out  llia^t,  there  were  no  secondary  qualities  in  matter,-^—. 
that  there  was  no  heat  iu^re,  for  example,  and  no  colour  noi^ 
smell  in  a  rose, — every  body  wondered  and  was  delighted  ;  and 
^Ir.  Addisoii^i  the  literary  heraldof  the  day,  announced  the nev^ 
doctrine  as  o*ie  of  the  greatest  discoveries  of  the  age  ;  but  vvheim 
Dr.  Reid  clearly  pointed  out  that  this  brilliant  achievement  began, 
and  ended  in  a  play  upon  words,  and  that  in  the  ordinary  raean-^ 
ing  of  the  terms,  there  was  still  heat  in  iire^  that  an  oi*ange  had 

colour,  and  a  rose  smell,  the  wooder  ceased,:  and  metaphysicsr 
became  uninteresting. 

In  accounting  for  the  doctrine  of  metaphysical  learning  in  this> 
country,  w,e  ought,  perhaps,  to  ascribe  a  good  dei^l  to  the  con* 
temptible  and  mischievous  speculations  which  have  Jbeen  pub* 
lished  on  the  continent,  and  particularly  in  France,  since  the  era 
of  the  Revplution.  Every  petit  maitre  in  Paris,  became  a  philo-  • 
sopher :  and  if  he  failed  to  attract  attention  by  an  obscene  novel, 
or  a  collection  of  silly  verses,  he  instantly  betook  himself  to  what 
was  called  metaphysics;  and  in  this  department^  it  was  only 
necessary  to  advance  something  very  fantastical,  to  attack  some^ 
thing  sacred,  and,  above  all,  to  support  materialism  and  infidelity, 
to  be  received  into  the  society  of  talkative  shallow  women,  and 
be  envied  by  men  equally  talkative  and  shallow.  Who- can  bear 
the  hateful  foppery  of  Helvetius?  or  who  would  not  abjure  phi*, 
losophy  upon  readmg  the  obscure  and  incoherent  reveries  of  Di- 
derot I — It  is  justly  remarked  by  the  author  of  View  of  French 
JJteninxe  during  the  1 8th  Century 
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^  That  the  appellation  of  philosophers  T^ras.  given  to.  writers  living 
in  a  frivolous  society,  partaking  of  its  spirit,  and  whip  had  becomes 
the  organ  of  its  opinions  ;  men  who  judged  upon  all  subjects  withr 
out  hesitation,  from  the  influence  of  uudden  and  momentary  im- 
pressions ;  who  paid  no  attention  to  those  questions  which  had  f«^r- 
merly  excited  interest ;  who  affected  to  d^^pise  the  manners  and 
erudition  of  past  times ;  and:  who  were  full  of  triflipg  doubts,  whiel^ . 
tlid  not  arise  from  philosophical  indecision^,  but  which  were  the  in- 
dications of  approaching  infidelity.  In  short,  the  title. of  philoso-' 
pher  was  never  more  easily  acquired."   .     . 

This  abominable  abuse  and  ridiculous  caricature  of  philosophy, 
and  more  particularly  of  the  philosophy  of  mind,  has  nejarly  put 
out  of  countenance  every  pretension  to  the  character  of  a  philo-' 
sopher;  and  the  people  of  this  country,  from  their  natural  dislike 
to  shallow  pedantry  aud  smirking  infidelity,  have  rather  endea- 
voured to  keep  clear  of  the  imputation  of  reading  or  writing  me- 
taphysics.    The  simplicity  and  soberness  of  modem  speculators^ 
in  this  department,  have  also  contributed  to  llieir  narrow  circu- 
lation ajiiong  sprightly  thinkers  and  ingenious,  youths  ;  for  tlie 
total  absence  of  hypotheses,  and  the  constant  demand  upon  ob- 
servation and  refltction,  which  characterize  the  inquiries  of  ihlf 
present  age,  have  had  an  astonishing  eflfect  in  thinning  the  rank* 
of  the  corps  metaphysique. 

But,  besides  this  total  divestment  of  theoretical  pretensioii; 
the  philosophy  of  Reid,  it  must  be  observed,  has  departed  veiy 
iar  from  that  simplicity  of  principle  and  unity  of  opera ti<!>n  which 
we  are  perpetually  searching  for  in  the  works  of  nature  \  aftd  has 
thus  alienated  a  vast  number  of  those  who  were  deliiihted  \^  ith 
the  speculations  of  L<ocke,  and  the  ingenious  fancies  of  Hartley, 
Instead  of  assuming  a  leading  fact  in  our  mental  constitution, 
and  explaining,  by  means  of  it,  all  the  operations  of  the  under-^ 
standing  and  the  will,  the  disciples  of  lieid  note,  and  collect,; 
and  arrange,  all  the  phaenomena  of  the  mind,  and  classify  them 
according  to  the  various  faculties  by  which  they  are  produced* 
In  this  way,  however,  it  must  be  obvious  to  every  one,  a  certaia 
clumsiness  has  been  introduced  into  their  pneumatological  sys- 
tem, and  the  number  of  instincts,  niechanical  principles,  animal 
principles,  and  rational  principles,  has  beeii  multiplied  to  such  a 
degree,  that,  instead  of  philosophical  generalization  and  arrange* 
iheiit,  we  seem  to  have  nothing  more  tlian  a  mere  catalogue  of  ~ 
names,  or  at  best,  a  list  of  unconnected  facts.  Mr.  Stewart  ad- 
mits, to  a  certain  extent,  the  justness  of  this  charge  against  seve- 
ral of  his  countrymen,  who  have  written  on  the  philosophy  of 
mind  ;  and  candidly  confesses,  that  even  Dr.  Reid  himself  mul- 
tiplied unnecessanly  the  original  or  instinctive  principles  of  the 
mental  ecouomy. 

?  **  A  certaia 
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"  A  certain  degree  of  learning,'*  he  observes,  **  however,  to  tftat 
extreme  to  which  Dr.  Reid  seems  to  have  inclined  was  at  the 
time  when  he  wrote,  much  safer  than  the  opposite  bias.  From  the 
earliest  ages,  the  sciences  in  general,  and  niore  particularly  the 
science  of  the  human  mind,  have  bden  vitiated  by  an  undue  love 
of  simplicity ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  last  century,  this  disposition, 
after  having  been  long  displayed  in  subtile  theories  concerning  the 
active  powers,  or  the  principles  of  human  conduct,  has  been,  di- 
rected to  similar  refinements,  with  respect  to  the  faculties  of  the 
understanding,  and  the  truths  with  which  they  are  conversant. 
It  is  needless  to  remark  the  envious  tendency  of  such  premature 
generalizations  to  withdraw  the  attention  from  the  study  of  par- 
ticular phenomena ;  while  the  effect  of  Reid's  method  of  philoso- 
phizing, even  in  those  instances  where  it  is  carried  to  excess,  is  to 
detain  us  in  this  preliminary  step,  a  little  longer  than  is  absolutely 
necessary.  The  truth  is,  that  when  the  phenomena  are  once  ascer- 
tained, generalization  is  here  of  comparatively  little  value^  and  a 
task  of  far  less  difficulty  than  to  observe  facts  with  precision,  and 
to  record  them  with  fairness.** 

Tliere  is,  no  doubt,  some  truth  in  these  remarks,  and  a  co- 
pious collection  of  facts  and  a  classification  of  phasnomeua,  are 
unquestionably  the  only  safe  foundation  for  a  philosophical 
theory;  but  we  cannot  agree  \vith  Mr.  Stewart  in  regarding  that, 
unsystematic  and  clumsy  enumeration  of  original  powers  in 
the  human  mind,  whidi  is  peculiar  to  the  Scottish  doctors,  as 
pothing  more  than  a  prudent  detention  of  the  student,  among 
facts  and  first  principles.  It  .Strikes  us  in  a,  more  serious  and 
objectionable  point  of  view  ;  and  we  cannot  help  regarding  the 
allocation  of  a  simple  original  faculty  for  every  separate  form 
of  intellectual  enorgy,  as  tantamount  to  a  total  dereliction  of 
philosophical  practice,  and  to  a  complete  bar  in  the  way  ^f 
philosophical  inquiry.  For  every  habit  of  the  understanding, 
for  every  ground  ot"  belief,  and  almost  for  every  process  of  in- 
duction, there  are  provided  instincts,  mechanical  principles,  and. 
primary,  undefinable  powers  of  the  mind.  With  -ut,  therefore, 
giving  way  to  the  dogmatism  and  flippancy  of  Dr.  Priestley,  we 
^re  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  Scottish  philosophy  has  had  a 
powerful  tendency  to  alienate  the  minds  and  destroy  the  hopes 
of  the  youthful  and  ingenious,  and  thus  to  create  the  indifference 
or  di*jj;ust  with  XNhich  metaphysics  are,  at  present,  almost  unn 
versally  regarded.  It  wants  profoundness  and  simplicity,  and 
interest;  it  presents  a  chaos  of  facts  without  a  ruling  principle; 
it  exhibits  a  mass  of  mattiials  for  building,  but  as  yet,  there  is 
neither  a  structure  raised,  nor  a  plan  for  raising  one.  Keid 
performed  wonders,  hideed,  in  his.  successful  stand  against  the 
sweeping  scepticism  which  li:id  been  incorporated  with  th§ 
^f^g^im  luanilies  of  the  (Jartisiau  school;  and  his  attempts  to 
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'define  and  fix  the  meaning  of  words^  to  mark  the  boundaries  of 
our  faculties^  and  describe  their  operations ;  and,  above  all,  his 
rules  for  the  improvement  and  regulation  of  the  active  principles 
of  our  nature,  have  afforded  ample  proof  that  he  was  both  au 
enlightened  and  benevolent  character.  But  here  the  matter  still 
rests ;  nothing  has  been  done,  and  nothing  can  be  anticipated, 
from  w^hich  a  simple,  consistent,  and  philosophical  view  of  our 
mortal  operations  may  be  derived ;  we  have  examined  a  great 
number  of  bones  separately,  but  wc  cannot  compose  tlie  whole 
skeleton ;  we  have  explored  various  unconnected  mineral  beds, 
but  we  have  no  theory  of  the  earth  upon  which  to  explaia 
their  relation. 

Of  all  Reid's  disciples  and  commentators,  Mr<  Stewart  is, 
ia  many  respects,  the  most  distinguished.  He  is  an  elegant 
\vriter,  and  well  acquainted  with  the  Baconian  logic,  as  well 
as  with  all  the  discoveries  and  improvements  which  have  arisen 
from  its  application  to  physical  science.  His  mind  is  naturally 
vigorous  and  penetrating,  and  he  has  been  long  conversant  with 
all  die  branches  of  mathematical,  moral,  and  political,  know- 
ledge. Ill  bis  early  life  he  enjoyed  the  friendship  and  in- 
<8tructioi;i  of  the  amiable  philosopher  whose  labours  we  have 
just  been  reviewing;  and  he  still  retains  no  small  portion  of 
enthusiasm  for  the  interesting  pursuit  into  which  he  was  sp 
suspiciously  initiated.  With  all  these  advantages,  however,  the 
philosophy  of  mind  has  really  made  no  progress  in  the  hands 
of  Professor  Stewart ;  and  excepting  a  few  words  a  little  better 
.defined,  and  a  few  expressions  a  little  better  cleared  from  am*- 
biguity;  together  with  a  vast  deal  of  good  illustration  and 
elegant  criticism  on  the  works  of  others,  his  ^^  Elements" 
really  contain  nothing  new.  There  is  indeed  a  good  and  sa- 
tisfactpry  reason  to  be  assigned  for  this  stationary  condition  of 
mental  philosophy ;  namely,  that  there  are  no  discoveries  to  be 
,  jnade,  and  no  new  combinations  to  be  formed,  with  regard  to 
ithe  subject  about  which  it  is  conversant.  The  experimental 
iBode  of  inquiry  cannot  be  applied  to  the  phenomena  of  thought; 
and  observation  will  only  supply  notions  or  facts,  without  neces- 
sarily suggesting  the  principle  which  produces  or  regulates  them. 

Th^  volume  before  us,  which  is. the  second  of  the  work,  treats 
jDf  tli/e  understanding,  properly  so  called,  and  of  the  various 
operations  of  those  faculties  which  relate  to  the  comparison  of 
ideas,  to  the  concatenation  of  argument,  and  to  the  conclusions 
.of  reason.     The  oJ^ect  of  it  ia  stated  in  the  preface,  to  be 

**  More  particularly  intended  for  the  use  of  academical  students : 
and  it  is  offered  to  them  as  a  guide  or  assistant  at  that  important 
part  of  their  progress,  when  the  usual  course  of  discipline  being 
completed,  an  inquisitive  mind  is  naturally  led  to.  review  its  pa&t  at- 
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tainraeijts.  and,  to  form  plans  for  its  future  improvement,  In-tli^ 
prosecution  t)f  this  design,"  says  the  author,  "  I  have  riot  aimed 
iat  the  establishtoent  of  new  theories;  far  less  have  I- aspired  to  the 
invention  of  any  new.  o;gaw  for  the  discovery  of,  truth.  My  prin- 
cipal object  is  to  aid  ray  readers  in.  unlearning  tlie  scholastic 
errors  which,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  still  maintain  their  ground 
«n  our  most  Celebrated  seats  a^  learnmg ;  and  by  subjecting  tojree^ 
but  I  trust,  not  to  -sceptical  discussion,  the.  morfe  enlightened^ 
though  discordant  systems  of  modem  logicians,  to  accustom  the 
finderstanding  to  the  unlettered  use  of  its  native  capacities 
,That  several  of  the  views  opened  in  the  following  pages  appear  to 
myself  origi^aal,  and  of  sqme  importance,  I  will  not  deny;  but  tli^ 
recefption  these  may  meet  with,  I  shall  regard  as  a  matter  of  coili- 
parotive Indifference,  if  my  labours  be  found  USefiifl  in  training. the 
niind  to  those  habits  of  reflection  on  its  own  operations,  which  jmay 
enable  it  to  superadd  to  the  instructions  of  the  sciiodls,  that  higher 
cducAtion  which  ho  school  can  bestow.'* 

'  The  Mibjbct  is  examined  mider  four  different  points  of  view, 
and  ihii  volume  is  accordingly  divided  into  four  chapters.  Tlife 
•lirst  treats  oiP  the  funda^uentai  laWs- of  Uumaa- belief,  or  the  jiri- 
•Kiary  elements  of  hunian  reason  ^  the  second,  of  reasouii>g  and 
^deductive  evideoce;  the  thirc!^  givie$  a  view  of  the  Aristbteliali 
logic;  and  the  fourth,  exhibits  the  method  of  iiiquiry  which  u 
fjoiuted  OQt  in  the  ex^periuventai  or  indue tive  iogici 
r  in  entering  upon  tins  subject  of  the  first*  chapter,  Mr.  SteU-aft 
•^k€s  a  well-founded  complaint  relative  to  tlie  vagueqess  an4 
artibignlty  of  the  common  philosophical  language  which  in  ap- 
•plied  to  thfe  part  of  our  constitution,  to  whicii  that  clvapter  bear$ 
ia  reference  :  but  it  may  be  remarked,  as  we  go  along,  that  \ver4 
'^here  do  vagueness  and  ambiguity  in  the  terms  in  which  w^ 
■ipe^k. of  mental  opefations,  «uch  books  ad  that  ivow  before  us 
3Nrould  be  quite  superfluous  things  in  the  repdblic  of  letters;  for 
iheir sole  use  and  object  is  to  attach  a  precise  meaning  to  wordft 
ifvhich  are  in  general  use,  and  are  of  course,  very  indefinite  in 
kbeir. acceptation.  If  all  men  were  to  affix  the  very  same  shaded 
bf  meanihg  to  the  terms  reason,  understanding,  intellect,  judged 
fnent,  :tnd  such  like,  all  writing  and  disputing  about  the  human 
faculties  would  instantly  cease ;  and  it  is  only  because  .  one  mail 
employs  the  word  reason  where  another  would  employ  under- 
standing, and  a  third  eniploys  judgment,  where  a  fourth  would 
use  intellect,  and  a  fifth  intellection,  that  we  have  s«ich  goodly 
quartos  from  literai-y  men  of  unbounded  leisure  and  commu- 
nicative dispositions.  Without  agreeing  entirely  with  Cordilliae 
that,  L'ari  de  ramnner  &e  rtduit  a  une  iangue  bien  faite,\y\'e 
hold  his  opinion  so  far  as  to  believe,  that  the  source  of  our 
jiianifold  mistakes,  and  irreconcileable  differences  in  the  depart* 
ithenis  of  morals  and  metaphysics,  may  be  traced  to  the  vagueue^ 

and 
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iHfiA  ambiguity  of  langir4ge.  Of  all  the  terms  which  ai'e  vagixely 
^bd  indistmctly  used^  the  word  reason  holds,  a  distinguished 
place;  on  which  accomit  Mr.  Stewart  very  properly  sp6cititl<r 
the  sense  in  which  he  employs  it  throughout  his  works. 

■ 

**  In  the  use  which  I  make  of  tlie  word  Reason^  in  the  title  of 
tifae  fallowing,  disquisitions,  I  employ  it  in  a  manner  to  which  nc 
pnilosdp^ier  can  object — to  denote  merely  the  power  by  which  we 
distinguish  truth  from  falsehood,  and  combine  means  for  the  attain- 
ment of  our  ends;  omitting  for  the  present,  all  consideration  of 
that  function  which  many  have  ascribed  to  it,  of  distinguishing^ 
right  from  wrong ;  without  however  presuming  to  call  in  question^ 
the  accuracy  of  those  by  whom  the  term  has  been  explained.     Un- 
der the  title  of  Reason  I  shall  consider  also,  whatever  faculties  and 
operations  appear  to  be  more  immediately  a^d  essentially  connected 
iKith  the  discovery  of  truths  or  ttie  attainment  of  the  objects  of  our 
pjusuit,  more  particularly  the  power  of  Reasoning  or  Deduction; 
but  distinguishing,  as  carefully  as  I  can,  our  capacity  of  carrying 
op  this  logical  process,  from  those  more  comprehensive  power;» 
^bich  Reason  is  understood  to  imply." 

As  Reasoning  must  be  founded  on  truths  whicb  are  universally' 
admitted  or  taken  for  granted,  Mt.  Stewart  enters  at  great 
length  into  what  he  calls  the  fundamental  laws  of  Human  belief^ 
or  the  primary  elements  of  Human  reason ;  and  these  he  divides 
into  mathematical  axiom.4>  and  truths  inseparably  connected  with 
"rihe  Exercise  of  consciousness^  perception,  memory,  and  reasoiiing. 
We  have  already  stated  that  the  assumption  of  such  principles,  as 
the  foundation  of  reasoning,  characterised  the  philosophy  of  Dr. 
R«id;  and,  in  fact,  by  this  simple  expedient,  he  at  once  over- 
fkrew  the  Ideal  system,  and  founded  the  school  that  goes  by  his' 
itaiiie«     Of  such  principlejs,  or  fundamental  laws  of  belief,  he ' 

says  in  bis  Inquiry,  that  no  other  reason  can  be  given  than  this, — 

•  '  .  '  '  '  '     • 

.  "  That  by  tlie  constitution  of  our  nature,  we  are  under  a  ne-. 

cessity  of  assenting  to  them."     "  Such  principles  are  parts  of  our 

cbnstitution,  no  less  than  the  power  of  thinking;  reason  can  neither 

»iake  nor  destroy  them  :  it  is  like  a  telescope,  which  may  ehable  a 

nian  to  see  further  who  hath  eyesi  but  without  eyes  a  telescope 

9hows  nothing  at  all."  4  ■  • 

.  Our  Author,  who  treads  very  nearly  in  the  steps  of  Dr.  Reid^ 
enumerates  as  fui>damental  laws  of  belief  such  propositions  a»> 
.these.; — .  .■.'■'.        ■  ■  S.\ 

*<  I  exist— I  a^  the  same  person  to-day  I  was  ye^terday^the. 
iii»teri,i!.  world  lias  an  existence  independent  of  my  pnii'i?d---tW^ 
general  laws  of  nature  will  conitihue,  in  future,  io. operate  wiformljT 
i*  in  time  past." 

-He 
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He  makes  a  distinction,  however,  between  axioms  and  fint 
principles f  which  has  not  hitherto  been  very  strictly  observed ; 
and  it  is  founded  upon  the  property  of  the  latter  to  generate 
and  support  other  truths,  derived  from  them  by  a  process  of  rea^ 
soning,  whereas  the  former  are  completely  barren^  and  serve 
merely  as  the  basis  of  argummta  ad  ahsurdum,  or  apogogic  <te- 
irionstrations  in  imithematics.  This  being,  one  of  the  ''original 
views"  which  the  Professor  speaks  of  in  his  preface,  be  must 
perhaps  be  excused  for  the  tediousness  and  self-complacencyi 
with  which  he  illustrates  the  disiinction  between  fructifying  first- 
Utiths^  and  those  which  bear  no  fruit :  still  it  strikes  us  that^  al- 
though the  difference  between  axioms  and  definitions  has  not 
been  always  clearly  pointed  out,  in  the  writings  of  Locke  ami 
Reidj  the  thing  itself  was  sufficiently  understood^  and  accurately 
enough  applied  to  the  explanation  of  principles.  We  highly  ap<» 
prove,  iiowever,  of  the  qualifying  language  in  which  Mr.  Stew-, 
art  expresses  the  doctrine  of  the  First  Truths ;  ascribing  them 
not  to  instinct,  or  to  any  other  innate  undcfinable  power  of  the 
.  mind ;  but  regarding  them  as  the  gradual  production  of  the  «arly 
workings  of  the  intellectual  faculties  at  large.  They  are  simply 
stated  to  be  laws  of  belief  inseparably  connected  w^th  the  exercise 
of  consciousness,  perception,  memory,  and  judgment;  and  no 
attempt  whatever  is  made  to  explain  their  generation,  or  the  rise 
of  their  authority  over  the  operations  of  the  understanding.  It 
lyas^  as  we  have  already  observed,  the  conviction  that  it  was 
necessary  to  prove  the  existence,  and  establish  the  truth,  of  these- 
fundamental  laws  of  human  credence  that  led  Des  Cartes  to 
doubt,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  he  actually  existed ;  and 
which  afterwards  carried  his  followers  to  reason  out  of  being, 
every  thing  but  a  few  shadows  or  images^  called  by  them^  ideas 
of  sensation  and  reflection. 

In  the  second  Chapter  which  treats  of  reasoning  and  de-* 
ductive  evidence,  there  are  some  good  practical  remarks  on  the 
laws  of  the  understanding :  and  in  the  section  which  is  entitled, 
''  Conclusions  obtained  by  a  process  of  deduction,  often  mistaken 
fpr  Intuitive  Judgments ;"  the  Author  thus  very  sensibly  expressed 
himself. — 

**  It  has  been  frequently  remarked,  that  the  justest  and  most 
efficient  nnderstandings  are  often  possessed  by  men  who  are  inca* 
pable  of  stating  to  others,  or  even  to  themselves,  the  grounds  on 
which  they  proceed  in  forming  their  decisions.  In  some  instances, 
I  have  been  disposed  to  ascribe  this  tp  the  faults  of#  early  education ; 
but  in  other  cases,  I  am  persuaded,  that  it  was  the  effect  of  active 
Biid  imperious  habits  in  quickening  the  evanescent  processes  of 
tbpughti  so  as  to  render  them  untraceable  by  the  memory ;  and  to 
1  give 
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giire  the  appearance  of  intuition  to  what  was,  in  fact,  the  result  of 
a  train  of  reasoning  so  rapid  a&  to  escape  notice.  This  I  conceive 
to  be  the  true  theory  of  what  is  called  connnwi  sense,  in  opposition 
to  book  learning ;  and  it  serves  to  account  for  the  use  which  haj* 
been  made  of  this  phrase,  by  various  writers,  a»  synonynious  with 
intuition. 

"  These  seemingly  instantaneorw  jucJgnjents  have  always  ap- 
peared to  me  as  entitled  to  a  greater  share  of  our  confidence  than 
many  of  our  m^re  deliberate  conclusions  ;  inasmuch  as  they  Imve 
been  forced,  as  it  were,  on  the  mind,  by  the  lessons  di  lon^  ex** 
perience ;  and  are  as  little  liable  to  be  biassed  by  temper  or  passion^ 
as.  the  estimates  we  form  of  the  distance  of  visible  objects.  Tiiey 
constitute  indeed,  to  those  who  are  habitually  engaged  in  the 
busy  scenes  of  life,  a  sort  of  peculiar /^cu^^^,  analogous  both  in  its 
origin  and  use  to  the  coup  d^ceil  of  the  military  engineer,  or  to  the 
guick  and  sure  test  of  the  medical  practitioner,  in  marking  the 
diagnostics  of  disease. 

•*  In  some  rare  and  anomalous  cases,  a  rapidity  of  judgment  in 
the  more  complicated  concerns  of  life,  appears  in  individuals,  who 
have  had  so  lew  opportunities  of  profiting  by  experience,  that  it 
seems,  on  a  superficial  view,  to  be  the  immediate  gift  of  heaven. — 
It  is  remarkeu  by  Mr.  Hume,  trith  respect  to  the  elocutiofi  of 
Oliver  Cromwell,  that  it  was  always  confused,  embarrassed,  and 
unintelligible.  The  great  defect,  however,  (he  adds,)  in  Oliver's 
speeches,  consisted  not  in  his  want  of  elocution,  but  in  kis  want  of 
ideas ;  the  sagacity  of  his  actions,  and  the  absurdity  of  his  dis* 
course,  forming  the  most  prodigious  contrast  that  ever  was  known. 
In  tlie  great  variety  of  human  geniuses,  there  are  some  which^ 
though  they  see  their  objects  clearly  and  distiuctly  in  general,  yet 
wjien  they  come  to  upfold  its  parts  by  discourse  or  writing,  lose 
that  luminous  conception  which  they  had  before  attained.  All  ac- 
counts agree  in  ascribing  to  CroraweU  a  tiresome^  dark,  ut\iuteU 
Hgible  ^locution,  even  when  he  had  no  intention  to  dijjguise  his 
meaning :  yet  no  man's  actions  were  ever,  in  such  a  variety  of  dif- 
ficult incidents,  more  decisive  and  judicious. 

**  The  case  here  described  may  be  considered  as  an  extreme  one ; 
but  every  person  of  common  observation  must  recollect  facts  some- 
what analogous,  which  have  fallen  under  his  own  notice.  An 
ainecdotc  which  I  heard,  many  years  ago,  of  a  late  very  eminent 
Judge,  ( Lord  Mansfield, )  has  often  recurred  to  my  memory, 
while  reflecting  on  these  apparent  inconsistencies  of  intellectual 
character. — A  friend  of  his,  who  possessed  excellent  natural  talents, 
but  who  liad  been  prevented  by  his  professional  duties  jts  a  naval 
ojfficer,  from  bestowing  on  them  all  the  cultivation  of  which  they 
were  susceptible,  having  been  recently  appointed  to  the  govern* 
xuent  of  Jamaica,  happened  to  express  some  doubtjj  of  his  com- 
petency to  preside  in  the  Court  of  Chancery.  Lord  jAansfield, 
assured  him,  that  he  would  find  the  difHcuIty  not  so  great  as  he. 
l^prehended,  "  Trust  (saiJ  h;^)  to  your  owti  good  ;swij»e  in  pur- 
suing 
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'     fMi^g  your  opinions,  hut  beware  of  attempting  to  state  the  grounds 
pf  yo\\y  judgments.     The  judginaent  will  probablj  be  light, — the; 
.  furgumept  will  infallibly. be  wrong." 

In  the  section  on  General  Reasoniqg,  Mr.  Stewafrt  enters 
at   considerable    length    into    the    tong-agitated    and    puzzling 
qMestion,. relative  to  what  is  the  object  present  to  the  mind^ 
.)ii'^en  we  employ  abstract. general   teifiis.     On  tlii^ -^nbject  he 
irojnqides  in  Qpiniqr>;,\vith  Bishop  Berkeley^  that  the  mind  doet^ 
.^.ju>t  for  in.  general  ji^onceptions^.  but  merely  generalizes  on  par-^ 
licjular  casesy  and  uses  a  sign  or  terni  expressive -of  th^-gefneral 
properties  of  tlm.  class  of  things  to  which  it  is  applied.     We^ 
ind  it  utterly  impo5»sible  to  hold  any  other  creed  on  this  point  oF 
|>hilosophical  faith;    and  notwithstanding  the  respectable   au-* 
thority  and  ingenious  arguments  of  Dr.  Reid,  we  r^af  d  the  con- 
troversy as  fairiy  settled  in  favour  of  the  Nominalists.    The  Con— 
ceptualists^  indeed,  argue  strenuously,  andSvith  much  appear- 
ih(ie  of  reason,  tliat  a  sign  necessarily  implies  something  signified, 
and  that 'terms  exjjressive  of  geperal  abstract  qualities,  must  have 
ideas  corresponding  to  Jlhese  qualities.     But,.  v«rhen  we  speak  of 
luan^  in  the  most  (extended  n^eaning  of  the  wqrd,  as  when  we 
^j,  man  is  mortalj^  have, we  any  general  abstract  idea,  of  man, 
separate  and  /distinct  from  that  of  the  individuals  of  .the  species^ 
Qp.  is  the  .term  any  thing  n[iore,  than  a  word>  applying  to  the 
whole Jiuman  race,  tliat  which  has  been  found  true^  in  the  case 

*.  of  every  member  of  that  extensive  family?  Language,  ih.  short, 
so.fully  discharges  its  office  as  an  instrument  of  thought^  that  it 
not  ouly  enables:  us  to  convey  to  one  another  the  result  of  obser- 
vations, and  the  conclusions  of  long  trains  of  reflectioa  and 
reasoning;  but  also,  in  some  instances^  seems  to  prove  a  sub- 
stitute for  thou^itht  itself,  or  at  least,  to  facilitate  communicatioo 
between*  mind  and  mind^  on  subjects. where  it  is  impo.sjslhle  to 
seize  the  fleeiirig  object  upon  which  th.e  intellect .  is  exercised. 
We  must  le4ve  this  chapter^  howeyer^,  to  advance  to  the  Third, 
w.bich  isi  devotee;!  to  the  consideratiou  of  the  i^ri^totelian  L(Ogic. 
\  in  a  voi^um^  upon  the  reasoning  payvexs  of  man>  .this  piece  of 
Q^echanism,  at  once  90  ancient  and  so.,  celebrated,  could  not  well 
.)|aye  been. passed. <aiver ;  ai^d  we  must  do  the  Author  the  justice  to 

;  .dec;lare,  that  he  entertains  a. very  fair  opinion  as  to  the  merits  of 
•  ibe.InveQtocy.aiid  a '  very  just  :view  relative  to  the  use  and  value 
of  the  Art;'  The  honour  of  constructing  this  instrument  for 
reasoning  is^  we  believe,  almost  universally  ascribed  tO' Aristotle 
atene;  aiid  he  has  got  credit  with  a  large  portion  of  the  human 
r^ce>  during  a  perib(}  of  time  greater  than  one-third  of  the  age' 
•of  Otii^  globe,  for  suppl)iing  them  with  the  means  of-  pj^rplexing 
oneinotheiri  and  of  ejieccising  their  J^cidties  without  the  pos^ 
•         -  sibjitj 
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sibility  of  acquiring  knowledge.  Some  doubts,  however,  have 
been  su^ested  of  late  years,  with  respect  to  his  exclusive  right 
to  the  honour  of  invention ;  and  it  is  thought,  in  consequence 
of  the  light  recently  thrown  on  the  remains  of  ancient  science, 
still  existing  in  the  East,  that  he  borrowed  the  scround-work  of 
bis  logic  from  a  still  more  early  school  than  the  Grecian. 

**  Father  Pons,  a  Jesuit  missionary,  was  (I  believe,  s^s  Mr* 
1^.)  **  the  first  person  who  communicated  to  the  learned  of  Europe, 
the  very  interesting  fact,  that  the  use  of  the  Syllogism  is,  at  this 
day,  familiarly  known  to  the  Brahmins  of  India :  but  this  informa* 
tion  docs  not  seem  to  have  attracted  much  attention  in  England, 
till  it  was  corroborated  by  the  indisputable  testimony  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Jones,  in  his  third  discourse  to  the  Asiatic  Society.     In  a 
subsequent  discourse,  Sir  William  mentions  a  tradition  which  pre- 
vailed, according  to  the  well-informed  author  of  the  Dabistak,  in 
the  Panjab  and  several  oilier  Persian  provinces,  that,  among 
other  Indian  curiosities,   which  CaJlisthones  transmitted  to  hi^ 
uocle,  was  a  technical  system  qf  Logicy  which  the  Brahmins  had 
Qohimunicated  to  the  inquisitive  Greeks,  and  which  the  Mahom- 
medan  writer  supposes  to  have  been  the  ground-work  of  the  famous 
Aristotelian  method.    If  this  be  true,  (addi  Sir  William,)  it  is 
<me  of  the  most  interesting  faqts  that  I  have  met  with  in  Asia.'' 

Were  we  to  form  a  judgment  relative  to  the  utility  of  the  syl- 
logistic art,  from  the  profound  attention  which  was  paid  to  it 
<!uring  the  ages  of  the  schoolmen,  we  should  certainly  rate  it 
much  too  highly ;  for  its  value  was  confined  to  the  supply  of  a 
few  technical  terms  for  expressing  the  nature  and  source  of 
lexical  inaccuracies,  and  of  sophistical  reasoning.     It  Was  of  no 
use  whatever  for  discovering  truth,  pr  for  detecting  error ;  but  it 
enabled  the  logician  to  give  names  to  the  various  slips  or  strata- 
gems of  the  professed  debator ;  and  to  convict  him  secuudurn 
ariem,  of  a  departure  from  the  formula?  of  disputation,     in  fact^ 
it  was  never  intended  for  the  discovery  of  truth  or  the  furtherance 
of  science,  for  its  fundamental  principle  was  to  proceed  on 
general  propositions,  which  have  their  basis  in  the  immutable 
and  eternal  constitution  of  things,  and  to  derive  from  these,  par- 
ticular inferences  and  conclusions.     Before,  for  example,  we 
can  prove  syliogistically  that  Peter  will  die,  we  must  assume  the 
foct  that  all  meu  will  die;  and  Peter  being  a  man,  may  be  safely 
broi^fat  in  for  his  share  of  mortality.     Aristotle,  however,  had 
8ttch  a  happy  turn  of  wrapping  up  his  logical  inanities  in  general 
and  abstruse  phraseology,  and  abstained  so  cautiously  from  fa- 
miliar and  intelligible  examples,  in  all  his  syllogisms  and  demon- 
strati^s,  that  he  has  had  attributed  to  him  the  merit  of  thinking 
profoundly,  when  he  merely  amused  his  great  mind  with  trifles ; 
aud  of  constructing  an  organ  of  useful  knowledge^  when  he  only 

C  c  produced 
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produced  a  plaything   for  tlie  stationary  understandings  of  idfe 
TDonks. — It  is  a  common   complaint   among  the  atlmirers   of 
Aristotle,'  that  his  works  are  fast  falling  into  neglect,  but  \v<5  are 
inclined  .to  agree  with  Mr.  Stewart,  in  asserting  that  the  number 
of  thojse.who  rationally  admire  the  Stagarite,  was  never  so  great 
as  at  the  present  moment*     In  the  same  proportion  in  which  bio- 
logic has  lost  its  ciedit — and  really  how.,  in  this   age   of  en- 
lightened observation,  coii'd  it  possibly  retain  it  ? — his  Etbicir^ 
liis  Politics,  his  Rhetoric,  and  his  Natural  History  have  risen  iik 
the  public  estimation.     No  similar  triumph  of  genius  is  recordedr 
iu  the  Annals  of  Philosophy. — The  logic  of  Bacon,  however^ 
'which  constiUUes  the  subject  of  the  Fourth  chapter  of  the  Profes^ 
sor's  vQlmne,  opens  quite  a  diflferent  field  to  our  view ;  and  pre- 
sents to  us  the  most  extensive  and  richest  prospects  of  improved 
science  and  sober  argument,  and  holds  out  the  most  rational 
hope  of  carrying  the  knowledge  and  power  of  maa  into  all  the 
regions  of  the  physical  world.  ♦ 

It  is  a  fact  which  deserves  the  utmost  attention,  that  the  pro- 
gress of  the  human  mind  has  been  chiefly  impeded  by  the  very 
ineans  which  has  been  employed  to  accelerate  its  movements; 
Jmd  that  no  greater  obstacle  has  ever  been  encountered  in  the 
paths  of  sc'ienceafid  Htei'ature^  than  the  technical  and  mechani- 
cal inventions  which,  at  various  periods  of  human  history,  have 
been  introduced  as  organs  for  assisting  and  directing  the  under- 
standiuii:  and  the  tasle.  The  ancient  rhetoricians  banished  from 
oratory  and  com[)0^ition,  every  particle  of  simplicity  and  pathos: 
and  the  syllogistic  method  of  reiisoning,  so  magnilicent  iii  its 
pretensions,  had  no  other  effect  than  to  cramp  the  intellectual 
powers,  and  to  degrade  argunient  inlo  a  play  upon  words,  or 
jnto  the  silliest  sophisms.  The  effect  of  tyranny  in  science^ 
literature,  and  in  civil  government,  has  uniformly  been  to  orer- 
govaii,  in  the  first  place,  by  nmltiplying  laws ;  and  the  conse- 
quence of  such  restriction  btii^"  to  destroy  at  once  the  power  of 
judging  and  the  inclination  to  resist,  it  is  necessary  that  some 
daring  and  able  character  .^hail  spring  up,  before  the  natural 
rights  and  authority  of  reason  sliali  be  vindicated  and  called  into, 
exercise.  Such  a  character  was  Lord  Veruhim, — a  man  of  the 
most  comprehensive  and  independent  mind,  competent  to  raise 
the  human  intellect  from  the  slavery  of  a  long-established  despo^ 
tism,  and  to  point  oat  to  it^,  from  afar,  the  boundless  regions  of 
free  and  unshackled  inquiry,  in  which  it  was  permitted  to  secure 
for  itself,  not  only  an  extensive  power  over  all  the  elements  of 
Nature,  but  also  an  actjuisilion  of  glory  which  no  time  can 
tarnish  or  impair.  He  withdrew  men  from  the  study  of  frivolous 
Irules  to  the  examination  of  nature ;  he  exploded  the  use  of  gra- 
tuitous hypothesis  iu^the  expiaualiou  of  physical  pKenpiuenay^ 
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and  taught  philosophers  to  note  these  phenomena  themselves ; 
to  collect  and  classify  them, — and  thence  gradually  and  patiently 
to  ascend  to  the  principle  which  constitutes  their  connection,  and 
regulates  their  occurrence.  The  ancients  vainly  employed  them- 
selves in  atteitipting  to  discover  occult  causes,  and  the  es.sences 
of  things ;  M'hereas  Bacon  directed  the  student  of  Natur'e  to  her 
outward  and  visible  operations,  and  thus  to  become  ^acquainted 
with  the  connection  a. id  sequencies  which  subsist  among  the 
phenomena  which  meet  i)is  observation.  Man  is,  according  to 
the  Novum  Origanum,  *'  Naturae  minister  et  interpres,"  and  iii 
this  office,  **  tuMtum  facit  et  intelligit  quantum  de  naturae  ordine^ 
lie  vel  nunte  observaverit,  nee  amplius  scit  aut  potest." 

"  According  to  this  doctrine,"  says  Mr.  Stewart,  "the  highest^ 
or  rather,  the  only  proper  object  of  Physics,  is  to  ascertain  those 
established  conjunctions  of  successive  events,  which  constitute  the, 
order  of  the  Universe,  to  record  the  phenomena  which  it  exhibits 
to  our  observations,  or  which  it  discloses  to  our  experiments;  and 
to  refer  these  phenomena  to  their  general  laws.  WWle  we  are  apt 
to  fancy  therefore  (agreeably  to  popular  concept|pns  and  lan- 
guage,) that  we  are  investigating  efficient  causes,  we  are  in  reality 
only  generalizing  effects ;  and  when  we  advance  from  discovery  to 
discovery,  we  do  nothing  more  than  resolve  our  former  conclusions 
into  others  still  more  comprehensive.  It  was  thus  that  Galileo  and 
Torricelli  proceeded,  in  proving  that  terrestrial  bodies  gravitate  to- 
wards the  earth :  and  that  the  apparent  levity  of  some  of  them  is 
merely  owing  to  the  greater  gravity  of  the  atmosphere.  la 
establishing  this  important  conclusion,  they  only  generalized  the 
law  of  gravity,  by  reconciling  with  it  a  variety  of  seeming  concep- 
tions ;  but  they  threw  no  light  whatever  on  that  mysterious  power, 
in  consequence  of  which,  all  these  phenomena  take  place.  In  like 
manner,  when  Newton  showed  that  the  same  law  of  gravity  extends 
to  the  celestial  spaces ;  and  that  the  power  by  which  the  moon  and 
planets  are  retained  in  their  orbits,  is  precisely  similar  in  its  effects, 
to  that  which  is  manifested  in  the  fall  of  a  stone ; — he  lefl  the  ef- 
ficient cause  of  gravity  as  much  in  the  dark  as  ever,  and  only  ge- 
neralized still  farther  the  conclusions  of  his  predecessors.  It  was, 
indeed,  the  most  astonishing  and  sublime  discovery  which  occurs 
in  the  history  of  science: — a  discovery  not  of  less  consequence  iti 
Natural  Religion  than  in  Natural  Philosophy, — and  which  at  once 
demonstrated,  (in  direct  opposition  to  the  ancient  systems,)  that 
the  phenomena  exhibited  by  the  heavenly  bodies,  are  regulated  by 
the  same  laws  which  fall  under  our  observation  on  the  surface  of 
this  globe.  Still,  however,  it  was  not  the  discovery  of  an  efficient; 
cause,  but  only  the  generalization  of  a  fact.'' 

Thus  it  is  that  man  is  merely  the  interpreter  of  Nature ;  hei 
studies  the  mighty  volume  spread  out  before  him ;  and  by  be- 
coming acquainted  with  the  signs  and  tokens  of  change^  he 
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learns  to  anticipate  and  predict  relative  to  othep  physical-  e¥ent»^; 
and  advancing  from  particular  instances,  be  ig  enabled- to  proceed 
to  more  general  truths,  until,,  at  length>  he  arrives  at  the  dis- 
covery of  those  simple  and  universal*  laws  whicch  extend  through- 
out  the  universe.     This  method  of  prosecuting,  our  inquiries  is 
precisely  that  which  every  man  adopts  in  the  common  afiairs  of 
life ;  all  our  maxims  and  rules  of  conduct  are  the  result  of  ob-* 
servation^  and  the  terms  in.  which  we  propound  tliem  are  the 
mere  condensed  expression  of  the  generalizing  principle.     Lord 
Bacon^  thereforqi  b^  liis  new  in«tri^ment  for  improving  science, 
did  little  more  than  destroy  all  other  instruments^  and  bring  men 
back  to  the  natural  use  of  their  understandings :  he  saw  the 
human  race  walking  upon  crutchf  s,  and  he  entreated  theni  to  use 
their  feet :  they  were  looking  at  nature  through  a  coloured  glass^ 
and  he  begged  of  them  to  employ  the  naked  eye. 

What  Bac»  n  did  in  the  department  of  Physical  science^  Reid* 
did  in  Metaphysics  and'  the  philosophy  of  mind,     ne  iiiduced 
men  to  stud^  their  intellectual  and  moral'  faculties,  not  iii  the 
theories  of  mgenious  writers^  but  in  the  operations  of  these 
faculties  tfieihselves ;  either  as  they  are  recorded  by  conscious* 
ness,  or  reviewed  by  memory  and  reflection.     There  is,  how- 
ever, this  great  difference  between  natural  science  and  the  philo- 
»K>phy  of  mind,  that  while  the  former  depends  altogether  for  its 
practical  utility  upon  the  method  which  is  pursued  in  investir 
gating  its  priuci fries,  the  latter  is  equally  useful  in  directing  the 
affairs  of  life^  when  itt  is  founded  ott  correct  metaphysical  views, 
and  when  it  is  foundednn  error.     The  theory  of  Ehrtley,  for 
example,  with  his  mechanical  system  of  vibrations  and  vibra^ 
tiuncles,  not  only  explained  the  |>lienomena  of  mind  as  satisfacr 
torily,  at  least,  as  the  ideal  doctrines  of  Bes  Cartes ;  but>  what 
is  of  more  consequence,  it  suggested  numerous  rules  for  the 
conduct  ef  education,  and  for  the  government  of  the  heart,  im- 
mediately and  direcdy  founded  upon  its  tHeoretical  principles.. 
}n  fact,  as  i^r  as  we  regard  practical  rules  of  conduct,  and  even 
the  leading  vieWs  of  JNatural  Religion,  the  inductive  logjc>.  a» 
applied  to  the  human  mind,  has  really  conferred  no  vary  signal 
advantages  upon   society:    for  the  wisdom   and  goodness  of 
Heaven  have  so  ordered  matters,  that  tbe  laws  of  oup  natiire, 
upon  which  depend  our  conceptions  of  right  and- wrong,. and  the 
adaptation  of  means  to  ends,  are  not  deeply  concealed  in  pur 
cpnstitutiox»%     We  .believe,  indeed>,that  the  whole  doctrine  of 
association,  with  that  of  habit>  and  of  those  principles*  of  action* 
which,  in  the  nomenclature  of  the  Scottish  philosophy,  ^re  de^ 
nominated  mechanical,  is  more  consistently  explained  upon  the 
theory  to  which  we  have  just  alluded,  than  upon  any  odier  an«» 
cient  or  modem :  and  there  can  be  very  little  doubt,^  that  mora 
5  '  "  bint& 
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Kinti^  to  the  teacher^  and  more  lessons  for  the  growth  and  regu- 
lation of  the  active  pow.ers^  liave  been  drawn  from  Hartle/s 
book  on  Man^  than  from  any  other  speculations  whatsoever. 
Nor  is  thi9  at  aill  surprising  wlien  we  call  to  mind^  that  the  theory 
was  constructed  to  apply  to  facts  which  were  n6t  to  be  disputed; 
and  to  apply^  in  such  a  way^  as  to  .coincide  with  them,  and  ac- . 
county  if  possible^   for  all  the  concomitant  phenomena:   for 
which  reason^  the  deductions  of  the  theorist  were  never  per- 
xnitted  to  interfere  with  the  maxims  of  active  life,  or  to  disturb 
the  rules  cff  the  practical  moralist^  .but  on  the  contrpry,  were 
to  be  rejected  in'  every  ca«e^  on  whicli  they  did  not  diffuse  ad« 
'ditional  li^ht,  or  e^^Iaiin  in  complete  harniony  with  the  system 
-at  large.    The  faqe  of  matter  changes,  liowever,  when  we  turn 
-^o  physical  investigations;  for  in  tliis  case^  U(e  are  in  search  of 
•ilicts  upon  which  to  found  pn^ciical  rules^  and  to  enlarge  that 
power  we  possess  oyer  nature^  and  which  depends  entirely  upon 
•  tbe  knowledge  whidhave  gain  of  lier  operations.     From  the  dis- 
coveries of  the  astronomer^  the  chemist,  and  the  mineralogist, 
-:::we  at  once  improve  the  arts  which  minister  to  our  dignity  and 
comfort^;    anO  acquire  new  m^ns   of  pusliing,  farther  and 
iarther^  our  researches  into  the  various  regions  of  inanimate 
inatter:  and  it  follows,  of  course,  that  a  wrong  i;ne.(hod  of  pro* 
secuting  such  inquiries  will  impede^  tiot  only  the  |)rogress  of 
]jhysical  knowledge^  but  s^so  the  application  and  economical 
purposes  df  die  various  la\i's  or  facts  which  such  knowledge  con* 
stantly  supplies.     Before  the  days  of  Bacon,  natural  science 
^had  made  no  advances  commensurate  to  tlie  labour  and  eicpenses 
y^illi  which  men  had  attempted  to  cultivate  it.;  ai^d  the  thousand 
arts  by  ^hich,  in  these  times,  human  Itfe  is  refined,  and  human 
genius 'Expanded,  were  ctither  %Vho\ny  unknown  or  imperfectly 
understood.    %n  short,   physical  science  is  closely  connected 
with  our  success,  in  alnu>st  all  the  pursuits  of  life^  in  sailing, 
pioughing,  ^enriching  our  soil,  extracting  our  ores,  lighting  our 
jbattles,  ascending  ^p  into  the  atmosphere,  and  in  going  down 
to  the  bottom  of  the  sea, :  and  the  greater  progress  we  make  in 
the  philosophy  p\'  body,  the  greater  power  sh^ll  we  require  over 
the  e^i^  and  the  air,  and  the  more  read^y  shall  we  turn  to  our 
service  every  energy  and  quality  that  !belongs  to  matter. 

To  secure  this  success,  it  was  only  necessary  to.  poijut  out  the 
pi;pper.nietbo4  of  sHid^'ing  nature;  and  as^ibriUiant  comjnentary, 
and  illustiatipn  of  Bacon's  logic,  there  soon  followed  the  as- 
tonishing ciigcpveries  of  Sir  Isaac  NeMrton.  But  there  will  never 
be  a  Newton  in  Hie  philosophy  of  mind.  Experiment  cannot 
be  applied  to  asoertain  4ihe  connection  which  subsists  between 
the  sentient  principle  widiin,  tind  the  material  world  without ; 
aad  till  this  shall  be  accomplished,  we  can  only  collect  a  few 
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facts^  and  repeat  a  few  conjectures  as  to  sensation^  memory^  and 
Judgment ;  note  varieties  in  mental  endowment^  give  rules  for 
Improving  certain  properties  of  the  understandings  trace  the  his- 
tory of  our  ideas  a  little  way  back^  and  dispute  about  ail  the 
rest.  It  may  be  said^  that  in  natural  philosophy  \^  e  do  nothing 
more  than  collect  facts,  and  generalize  them,  until  we  ascend 
to  the  law  or  rule  which  is  observed  in  their  production.  This 
'  IS  granted ;  but  let  it  be  remembered  that^  having  attained  to  the 
l:nowledge  of  the  laws  which  regulate  the  conjunction  or  succes- 
^on  of  physical  events,  ^^e  have  got  possession  of  a  standard^ 
and  guide  to  aid  us  in  our  future  inquiries ;  and  by  havmg  the 
Subject  of  our  researches  constantly  in  our  power,  and  open  to 
every  imaginable  process  of  experiment^  every  attainment  we 
make  is  only  the  prelude  to  a  greater ;  thus  is  realized  the  re- 
mark of  Bacon,  '''that  every  accession  a  man  makes  to  his 
Inowledge,  is  also  an  accession  to  his  power,  and  extends  the 
limits  of  his  empire  over  the  world  which  he  inhabits/*  But 
all  the  facts  which  can  be  collected  relative  to  our  mental  powers, 
and  their  operations  have  been  collected  long  ago :  all,  therefore, 
that  remains  for  the  modem  pneumatologist,  is  to  construct  a 
moi'e  correct  nomenclature,  and,  if  possible,  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  original  principles.  We  have  already  observed,  that  the 
practical  rules,  for  training  and  forming  the  youthful  mind,  were 
as  likely  to  be  suggested  by  a  false  theory  as  by  a  true  one ;  for 
both  the  theory  and  the  rules  derived  from  it,  were  subsequent 
to  a  prolonged  experience,  upon  which  the  pracUce  of  educa- 
tion would  be  already  founded. 

Wc  cannot  conclude  without  expressing  our  highest  satisfac- 
\\oii  at  finding  so  much  piety  and  benevolence  of  heartf  in  every 
pfart  of  Mr.  Stewart's  volumes  ;  and  when  we  contrast  the  lofty 
and  elegant  language  in  which  he  pays  his  honiage  to  virtue  and 
religion,  with  the  shallow  and  contemptible  philosophism  of  tlie 
materialists  of  France,  we  are  induced  to  congratulate  the  youth 
of  (his  country  in  finding  a  teacher  at  once  so  safe  and  en- 
lightened. We  were  particularly  pleased  with  his  remarl^s  on 
final  causes,  to  which  he  was  naturally  led  by  the  undue  authority 
and  circulation  which  an  apothegm  of  Lord  Bacon's  has  acquired 
oh  the  Continent,  tliat  Causarum  finalium  inquisitio  sterilis  est, 
tanquam  virgo  Deo  consecrata,  nihil  parit. 

. "  Whether  Bacon's  contempt,'*  says  he,  "  for  the  final  causes 
of  the  Aristotelians,  has  not  carried  him  into  an  extreme,  in  re« 
'.  commending  the  total  exclusion  of  thera  irom  physics,  is  a  very  dif- 
ferent, question  and  a  question  of  much  importance  in  the  inductive 
logic.  My  own  opinion  is,  that  his  views,  in  this  point,  if  consideTed 
as  applicable  to  the  present  state  of  experimental  science,  are  ex- 
tremely limited  ana  erroneous.    Perhaps  at  th^  time  when  he 
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•wrote,  such  an  exclusion  may  have  appeared  necessary,  as  the; 
only  effectual  antidote  against  the  errors  w4iich  then  infected  every  . 
branch  of  philosophy ;  but  granting  this  to  be  true,  no  good  reason, 
c:3n  be  given  for  continuing  the  same  language,  at  a  period,  wheli 
t\\Q  proper  object  of  physics  is  too  well  understood,  to  render  it  pos- . 
^ible  for  the  investigation  of.  final  causes,  to  lead  astray  the  mcxst 
fanciful  theorist.     In  consequence  of  the  vague  and  common-place 
declamation  against  final  causes,  sanctioned  (as  has  been  absurdly 
supposed,)  by  those  detached  expressions  of  Bacon,  it  has,  for 
many  years  past,  become  fasliionable  to  omit  the  consideration  of 
them  entirely,    as  inconsistent  with  the  acknowledged  rules   of 
sound  philosophizing, — a  caution,  (it  may  be  remarked  by  the 
way,)  which  is  most  scrupulously  observed  by  those  writers,  whp 
are  most  forward  to  censure  every  apparent  anomaly  or  disorder 
in  the  economy  of  the  Universe.     The  eifect  of  this  has  been,  to 
divest  the  study  of  nature  of  its  most  attractive  charms,  and  to 
«^crifice  to  a  false  idea  of  logical  rigour,  all  the  moral  impressions 
and  pleasures  which  physical  knowledge  is  fitted  to  yield." 

As  to  the  manner  in  which  this  portion  of  Mr.  S.'s  work  Hf 
executed,  we  refrain  from  sayhig  much ;  both  because  it  is  only* 
one  volume  out  of  three  or  four,  and  also  because  the  Authors' 
character,  as  a  good  writer,  has  been  long  established.     We 
must  observe,  however,  that  there  is  a  difFuseness  and  want  of' 
•connection,  here  and  there,  which  makes  it  extremely  difficult 
to   follow  the  train  of  reasoning;    and,  perhaps,  it  might  .bj^. 
added,  there  is  a  little  egotism,  and  what  Mrs.  Hamilton. cal^. 
^^  magnifying  the  idea  of  self,"  which  would  be  as  well  left  out*r, 
TThe  quotations  from  other  writers,  too,   are  mor^  numerous, 
than  was  absolutely  requisite,   and  the  great  variety  of  notes 
comes  in  upon  us,  now  and  then,  to  perplex,  rather  than  tOf 
illustrate.     'Fhe  volume,  besides,  ii  too  expensive;  but  as  Mr.- 
-Constable  does  not  also  profess  that  his  object  was  to  assist  young 
students,  and  has  no  share  whatever  in  the  benevolence  of  the- 
preface,  we  must  drop  this  topic  as  not  quite  relevant. 

'      »i  ■      ■  I   «    .        .11,    <   I  1 11  ■ ^  I.  .».   , 

^\rt.  \\i     Quarrels  of  Juthars ;   or,  some..  Memoirs  for  our  . 
Liter ar If  lliatori/,  including  Specimens  of  Controversy  to  the 
Reign  of  EUzabetli.      Bj/   the    Author  of  Calamities  f)f 
Authors.  ..8vo.     3  Vols.     Murray.     1814, 

The  Quarrels  of  Authors  are  a  subject  of  melancholy  con- 
templation to  those  who  are  io  the  habit  of  comparing  man  as 
h^  is  wi|Ji.man  as  he  ought  to  be,  and  who,  remembering  whaj- 
they  learned  at  school — 

•    ,      .  **  Ingemia^mdidicissejldeliter  artft 
■  ^  •  EmoUit  mores** 
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imtai  ally  enough  expect  to  find  a  double  portion  of  the  softening 
influence  of  letters  on  those,  whose  lives  are  devoted  to  them^ 
and  who  have  attained  to  such  superfluity  of  mental  wealth  as 
to  be^in  dealing  it  out  to  others.  But  the  ajage  says^  **  didi- 
cisse,'  not**  docuisse;"  it  speaks  not  of  the  confident  teacher,^ 
but  of  the  humble  disciple ;  and  *^  mores  means  manners  as 
V  ell  as  character,  and  ought  to  be  so  rendered ;  for  the  polish 
given  by  improvement  mereiy  intellectual  is  but  skin-deep^  and 
every  passion  has  power  to  irritate  and  discompose  it ;  religious 
cbarity-aione  can  so  purify  the  souVs  bloody  as  to  make  its  com-* 
plejeion  always  clear. 

llii.s  may  seem  too  solemn  an  allusion  to  come  before  any 
thing  so  volatile  and  amusing  as  the  title-page  of  this  book  ap- 
peors  10  indicate :  but  we  hop^  that  it  is  in  stri^*t  agreemeut 
iirith  Mr.  D'l sraelis*  very  laudable  intention. 

"^*  Should  these  volumes,'*  says  he,  "  disappoint  the  hopes  of 
those,  who  would  consider  the  Quarrels  of  Authors  as  objects  for 
their  mirth  or  their  contempt,  this  must  not  be  regretted.  When- 
ever passages  of  this  description  occur,  they  are  not  designed  to 
wound  the  literary  character,  but  to  chasten  it,  by  exposing  the 
fiecret  arts  of  calumny,  the  malignity  of  witty  ridicule,  and  the 
ev'd  prepossessions  pf  unjust  hatreds." 

In  the  prosecution  of  this  good  ^  end>  and  in  some  measure 
also,  we  suspect,  with  the  secondary  purpose  of  filling  out 
thffe  Octavo  volumes,  Mr.  D'Israeli  has  selected  various  anec- 
dotes, and  decorated  them  wi^h  his  own  observations,  invertinj^ 
wc  know  not  whv,  the  order  of  lime. 

The  £rst  name  on  his  list  is  but  too  closelv  associated  with 
the  reflection  ventnred  abovq.  To  think  .or  write  of  Warburton 
iills  us  with  pride  and  regret :  when  we  remember  his  zeal,  his 
learning,  his  brilliant  and  i^nwearied  imagination,  we  are  teaipted 
to  cry  out, 

•*  If  to  his  share  somo  Author*s  Quarrels  fall. 
Look  o'fer  onepfigey  and  you'll  fpfget  them  ril:** 

but  we  shudder  at  his  pride,  and  dogmatism,  and  cpntemptuoua 
impatience  of  opposition,  and  could  wish  half  his  genius  lex* 
chaiiged  for  a  spirit  better  fitted  to  his  high  calling  ]i\  the 
Church.  He  was  of  a  charactier'to  suffer  much'  from  friends  as, 
well  as  foes :  u  )r  wa^r  his  lawless  and  unmerciful  vehemence  ia 
ridicule  and  invectiVe  more  certain'  to  make  his  opponents  ene- 
mies and  his  enemies  bitter  haters,  than  the" blind  worship,  which 
he  exacted  of  his  partizans,  was  to  lead  theni  into  some  fond 
display  of  their  favourite's  weaknesses,  by  them  dbtingly  mif« 
taken  for  perfections.    Ko  praise  would  cbutefit  hiu|  which  di4 
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BOt  seem  to  fiow  from  a  mind  quite  benumbed  with  admiration  i 
the  judicious  and  discriminating  compliment^  the  panegyrick 
which  seeks  to  improve  as  well  as  to  deHglit,  he  looked  on  as 
i^onts*^  and  sought  jijot  to  inspirit  his  inferiors  with  emulation, 
but  to  stiffen  them  ikto  stony  wonder ;  little  thinking  that  he 
was  killing  his  future  tame  by  too  much  kindness^  and  forgetting 
that  an  unreasoning  admirer  is  not  very  likely  to  prove  a  discreet 
advocate.  We  have  often  thought,  in  turning  over  hjs  published 
<^rrespondaice  of  Falsta^Ts  pitiable  case — ^'  Gall  you  this  back- 
ing of  your  friends  f  a  plague  of  such  backing."  The  best  and 
greatest  of  human  beings  has  failings  in  his  public  character  to 
be  overlooked :  but  let  them  ever  be  set  forth  in  fhe  spirit  of 
sober  pity  and  ingenuous  regret :  let  those  pages  be  marked  wit)i 
^be  humility  of  a  Christian^  and  the  charity  of  a  iriend :  the 
failings  of  such  a  man  are  a  sacred  deposit  for  the  correction  of 
erring  genius  in  all  times^  well  entrusted  with  a  Walton  or  a 
Bosweir^  but  better  lost  than  committed  to  the  blind  partiality 
of  a  Hurd^  to  be  incautiously  avowed  and  commented  on  as 
virtues^  till  his  most  zealous  admirers  are  well-nigh  at  a  stand  to 
know  which  is  meant^  ridicule  or  res|)ect.  In  Polybius'  time 
it  was  a  new  invention  in  calumny,  to  praise  in  the  wron^ 
place  i".  Doubtless  it  hath  been  since  nearly  worn  out  with  re« 
petition :  but  a  more  complete  instance  of  the  effect  without  the 
intention,  not  all  the  Testimonia  Anthorum  of  Gottingen  and 
Xieipsic,  nor  all  the  laudatory  prefaces  and  magazine  biography 
of  this  tattling,  puffing,  charactermongering  age  will  easily 
afibrd. 

l^ot  that  we  are  believers  in  the  virulent  scandal  which  has 
b^en  so  industriously  promulgated  against  these  two  learned 
friends,  partly,  we  suspect,  because  instead  of  shivering  in  Par- 
rmtidan  rags,  they  were  each  well  clad  in  lawn.  For  the  learn« 
iii^,  and  even  the  integrity,  as  far  as  intention  was  concerned^  of 
ISf,  Hurd,  we  have  the  highest  respect,  we  accuse  the  bi. 
ographer  of  nothing  worse  than  indiscreet  and  bigotted  attach-* 
ment:  we  see  in  Warbuiton's  errors  nothing  which  may  not 
rationally  enough  be  laid  to  the  account  of  a  violent  and  ill-dis« 
ciplined  teniper ;  no  signs  of  secret  infidelity,  no  deliberate  con- 

"  \    .-... ^-i— 

♦  **  Compare  Johnson's  temperate  censure  of  Warburton  in  th^ 
p^a<;e  to  Shakespeare,  and  his  candid  character  of  the  same  in 
the  Life  of  Pope,  with  Warburton's  insolent  language.  **  Of  this 
/(Ansoriy  you  and  I,  I  believe,  think  much  alike.*'  (Letters,  p. 
S68,)  and  the  absurd  and  conceited  invective  at  the  bottom  of  the 
lame  page.'' 

hrmwiflai  ^vfAtuft^^en,    Lib.  iv.  c.  87* 

spiracica 
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spiracies  to  decerve,   such  as  Air.   D'Israelt  imagines :  -  mIic^ 
skews  on.  this  subject  much  of  that  self-importance  and  fotiduess 
for  m^fstery,  which  those  persons,  who  make  it  their  business  to 
stick  old  pamphlets  into  new  books^  are  apt  to  contract.     Thus 
we  find  him  talking  big  about  ^^  a  secret  principle^"  which  he 
supposes  to  have  been  systematically  chosen  by  VVarburton:  to 
guide  him  in  his  literary  cajeer,  and  in  pursuit  of  which  he  pours 
his  *^  rivulet  of  text/'  swiftly  purling  in  a  round  through  many 
an  expanded  ^^  meadow  of  margin.''    It  is  somewhat  disappoint- 
iag  to  find,  that  the, mystery  thus  magnificently  announced,  is 
nothing  more  than  that  Waiburtoti  had  a  strong  tendency  to 
paradox^  and  that  '^  what  he  could  not  discover,  lie  conjectured 
ai)d  asserted :"  which  might  be  a  secret  to  those  who  never  heard 
of  hii^.    »But  why  must  we  suppose  that  he  did  this  coolly 
and  desi^edly,  chusing  it  as  the  likeliest,  way  to  fame  and  fbr- 
tune  ;  and  not  rather  that  he  obeyed  his  natural  impulse  toward  • 
novelty  i  conscious  of  his  power  on  the  wing^  and  fiecure  of 
soarijag  out  of  the  connnon  track,  he  did  not  enoiigh  consider 
what  direction  he   took.      And  though   as   a  controversialist 
nothing  can  excuse  his  failings  in  respect  of  charity^  delicaqy^ 
mid  humility,  there  are  some  circumstances  which,  may  be  ad- 
mitted as  palliatives  of  them  by  tliose,  who  are  fearful  of  fall-: 
iog  into  the  like.     His  lawyer's   education^  which   fumialied . 
Lowth  with  so  bitter  a  retx)rt,  was  prob^bly  a  great  misfortune  . 
to  him ;  his  controversial  blade  would  not  have  been  less  keen> 
and  it  would  have  been  of  brighter  polish  and  more  gracefully « 
Avielded,  if  he  had  learned  the  use  of  it  at  either  of  our  uniyer-, 
siiies^  excellent  schools  for  courteous  -rebuke^  and'  di^sepsion 
without  bitterness.     He  had  also  the  great  misfortune^  e^i'ly 
in  his   career,  of  falling  amoug  the  heroes  of  thp  I>iuiici»d, ; 
and  so  learning  to  consider  liig^iself  as  '^  the  first  in,  the  coihr : 
fiamy/'     And  that  eager  and  exclusive  course  of  study,  which*: 
Hurd  describes  in  tl>e  following  passage^,  wa^  lU  calculated  Xo 
allay  the  prevailing  distempers  of  bis  mind.  : 

••  They  who  are  unacquamted  with  the  enthusiasm  whicji  true  * 
genius  inspires,  will  hardly  conceive  the  possibility  of  thdt  intense  ' 
application,,  with  wliich  Mr.  Warburton  pursued  his  studies  in  that 
retireflaent*  -  Impatient  o^*ft«y  interruptions,  he-«pent  the  whole- of- 
h}»  time  that  cmild  be  spared  from  ttie  duties  of  his  parish,  in  reading 
and  writing.  His  constitution  was  strong,  and  his  tempesanceextr^ojes  - 
So  tliat  he  needed  no  exercise  but  that  of  walking,  and  a  change , 
of  readings  or  study,  was  his  pnly  amusement.     His  mother  and 
sisters,  who  lived  with  him,  and  were  apprehensive  of  thp  hurt  he 
might  do  himself  by  this  continued  industry,  would  inVite  them- 
selves to  drink  coffee  with  ||^  in  his  study  after  dinher,  and  cob- 
trive  to  lengthen  their  stay  with  him  as  much  as  they  could.    But.  • 

whea 
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when  they  had  retired^  they  saw  no  more  of  him  that  evening,  and 
his  sister^  Mrs.  Frances  Warburton,  told  me,  that  he  usually  sate 
up  a  great  part  of  the  night/*    Account  of  Warburton's  Life» 

p.  11. 

There  is  something  noble  and  animating  in  this  enthusiastic 
spirit  of  research,  which  every  scholar  has  felt :  especially  when 
we  consider  that  it  was  not  in  Warburton^  as  in  most  of  those 
who  are  self-devoted  to  study^  limited  to  one  favourite  pursuit^ 
but  took  in  all  the  branches  of  the  science  of  mind.  Yet  to 
condemn  one's  self  to  utter  banishment  from  domestic  delights, 
to  forego  the  social  fireside,  the  cheerful  ramble,  and  all  the  en* 
deariug  familiarities  and  sweet  counsel,  which  ihey  take  together, 
who  walk  in  their  household  as  kindred  and  companions :  this  is 
to  pay  more  for  knowledge,  however  high  and  perfect,  than  it 
can  possibly  be  worth,  and  to  throw  away  unimproved  tiiose  op«' 
portunities  which  are  afforded  for  the  exercise  of  the  sweetest  and 
most  Christian  qualities  of  the  huihan  mind.  Let  our  affections 
be  ever  so  sound  at  the  root,  they  want  intercourse  and  that 
constant  exchange  of  kind  offices,  which  is  the  best  part  of  the 
life  of  love,  ere  they  can  blossom  regularly  and  bring  forth  fruit 
in  tlieir  due  season :  but  so  fostered,  how  genial  is  their  influ. 
ence !  they  diffuse  the  kindly  refreshment  and  sweet  fragrande  of 
charity  over  all  our  dealings ;  they  furnish  objects  at  home  more 
interesting^  thousand  times,  and  more  certain  to  reward  the  in* 
teresC  we  take  in  them,  than  the  proudest  hope  that  ever  visited 
the  solitary  student,  or  held  the  eyes  of  genius  waking:  by  them 
as  instruments  is  graciously  vouchsafed  that  peace,  which  passeth 
all  understanding,  which  longs  to  diffuse  itself,  and  to  make  aH 
mankind  as  happy  as  it  doth  him  who  possesses  it :  and  then  he 
returns  to  his  book  or  his  pen  with  a  new  and  'isanctified  spirit,  a 
spirit  purged  of  ambition  and  vanity :  and  though  the  issues  of 
bis  labour  taste  of  notbhig  new  or  admirable,  it  hurts  not  hi» 
pride  so  much  as  it  rejoices  his  conscience  humbly  to  feel  and 
acknowledge  in  them  the  overflowings  of  an  honest  and  good 
heart.  To  him  it  signifies  little  what  malignant  spirits  are  abroad,< 
or  how  the  envious  may  trouble  his  literary  fame :  his  heart  is 
at  home,  among  those  whose  good  opinion  he  knows  he  shall 
not  lose  for  blunders  in  composition,  or  mistakes  in  theory :  and 
if  for  the  truth's  sake  he  find  it  needful  to  enter  into  controversy, 
his  shafts  are  discreetly  dealt,  and  without  venom  :  he  reproves 
with  mildness,  he  conciliates  with  dignity,  or  he  remonstrates 
with  fervoiu* ;  how  and  when  to  do  each,  the  little  world  within 
his  own  family  teaches  by  abundant  experience.  What  a  grace 
and  glory  airong  affections  of  kindred  pour  around  the  head  of 
the  sage  and  the  scholar^  is  brightly  shewn  in  the  life  and  deatl^ 

of 
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of  Boyle :  who  in  sickness^  in  study^  in  amusement,  in  reflect 
lion,  whether  he  wrote^  or  prayed,  or  speculated,  whether  he 
searched  through  nature  for  man's  temporal  good,  or  in  Scrip* 
lure  for  his  everlasting  happiness,  had  his  noble-minded  and 
affectionate  sister  in  all  his  thoughts.  That  Warbtirton  pos- 
sessed such  feelings  we  have  reason  to  believe,  from  traditional 
ficcounts,  and  the  tone  in  which  he  writes  of  his  relations :  had 
he  given  ^hem  larger  room  in  his  mind  and  time,  he  would  per* 
baps  have  lefi  a  few  more  books  unread,  or  iin^Titten,  btit  he 
would,  we  firmly  believe^  have  been  a  moie  amiable,  and  a  hap- 
pier man  tlian  he  was. 

For  the  rest^  we  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Disraeli  has  judged 
worthily  of  the  soundness  of  his  philosophy,  or  the  beneficial 
letidency  of  his  works.  Indeed  th^  following  quotation,  taken 
along  with  the  reference  at  llie  bottom  of  it,  might  perhaps  jus* 
tify  a  suspicion,  that  the  author  has  ney^r  read,  or  never  uqder-^ 
i(U>0jd^  the  tr^atisjg  to  wfakh  it  refers^ 

f*  The  first  ^tep  the  giant  took  shewed  the  mightiness  of  hfs 
rtridt.  His  first  great  work  was  the  ffunous  *  Amance  l^etweei;; 
Church  and  State.'  It  surprised  the  woiid,  who  (winch  J  saw  the 
most  iroportftnt  subject  dependhig  on  a  mere  curious  argument, 
which,  like  all  political  theories,  was  liable  to  be  overthrown  by 
another  set  of  writers.  The  term  *  Alliance  seemed  akp  to  infer 
that  the  Church  was  an  independent  power,  formif^  la.  contract 
with  the  StatCj  not  acknowledging  that  it  is  only  an  integral  part, 
like  that  of  the  Anny  or  the  Navy  *.  Warburton,  who  had  studied 
Hobbes,  had  not  probably  decided,  at  that  time,  on  the  principle 
lof  ecclesiastical  power ;  whether  it  was  paramount  by  its  divine 
origin,  as  one  party  asserted ;  or,  as  the  new  philosophers^  Hobbes^ 
Selden,  and  others,  insisted,  that  the  spiritual  was  §ec9ndiuy  t^ 
the  civil  power.*'     P.  51. 

We  do  not  know  what  is  pneant  by  Wj9irbur|ton's  ^^  np^  biviii^^ 
decided  on  tlie  j)f  incjples  of  ecclesiastical  ^cfwer!*  which  he  has^ 
clearly  enough  to  our  undefstanding,  referred  to  the  will  of  God  as 
made  known  by  Nature  and  by  Kevelation:  nor  how  the  dif- 
ference between  seul  and  body,  on  which  his  whole  theory  is 
grounded,  can  be  considered  as  '^  a  mere  curious  argument.'' 
On  second  thoughts,  it  would  not  periiaps  be  wonderful  if  the 
same  process  of  intellectual  levelling,  which  discovered  that  all 
political  theories  are  alike  false,  and  that  the  Church,  the  Army 
and  Navy  are  alike  **  only  integral  parts  of  the  State,"  should 
have  aided  our  author  in  his  metaphysical  studies  also,  and 
taught  him  the  extreme  futiUty  of  that  nice,  subtle,  scholastie 
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f}»tifictionj  which  some  reasoners  are  for  making,  between 
mind  and  matter.  For  ourselves^  our  regret  at  not  being  able 
to  follow  these  snblime  flights  of  thought  is  m  some  sort  abated, 
by  finding  that  this  same  **  carious"  argument  had  imposed  on» 
Horsley  also,  who  has  pronounced  the  Alliance  of  Church  and 
State  to  be  **  one  of  the  finest  specimens^  that  are  to  b^  found 
perhaps  ia  any  Tanguage^  of  scientific  reasoning  applied  to  a 
political  subject." 

In  passing  from  Warburton  to  Pope^  from  ttieological  to  cri« 
4ical  controversy^  Mr.  D'Israeli  enters  into  his  proper  r«gtoii, 
that  of  anecdote,  and  becomes  a  pleasanter  and  more  edifying* 
companion.  That  most  irritable  of  the  genus  irritabile  standi 
him  in  great  stead,  furnishing  no  less  than  iive  sections  of  his 
book  :  which  profess  to  relate  respectively  his  ^'  Miscellaneous 
Quarrels^'  (quaint  enough)  his  disputes  with  Curll  and  Cibber^ 
'his  breach  with  Addison,  aodhis  ^*  Posthumous  Quarrel^  with 
Bolingbroke  about  the  Patriot  King.  This  part  of  tfm  b'ook 
may  be  regarded  as  ai>  appendix  to  Johnson's  Life  of  Pope:  it 
contains  not  many  new  iacts^.  but  amptities  and  illustrates  what 
\ve  knew  before.  Strong  circuustantiat  evidence  is  adduced  in 
confirmation  of  Johnson's  opinion^  that  the  surreptitious  editiou 
€>f  th€  Poet*s  letters  was  a  trick  of  hi»  own  for  fame.  No  new 
Kght^  that  we  ate  aware  of,  is  thrown  on  the  dispute  with  Ad*- 
dison.  But  the  character  of  CoHey  Gibber  is  warmly  and  in 
some  respects  ptausxbly  advocated.  The  sneers  on  his  duUnesf 
indeed  are  aJMindauiiy  refuted  by  the  Carefess  Husband,  a  play 
vhich  lo  ilexterous  machinery  and  easy  humour,  adds  higher 
merits,  and  less  to  be  looked  for  in  fiiat  age  of  witty  ribaldry : 
it  sends  us  away  interested  on  the  side  of  the  domestic  virtues* 
His  vanity  and  efiVontery  seem  to  have  been  exaggerated,  lii 
bis  old  age  he  published  a  character  of  himself,  of  wbicb  Mr.. 
S*Israeli  gives  some  amusing  specimens. 

**  This  boy  of  seventy  odd,  (for  such  he  was  when  he  wrote  the 
Egotist^)  unfolds  his  <%aracter  by  many  lively  personal  touches. 
He  declares  he  could  not  have  <  given  the  world  so  finished  a 
coxcomb  as  Lord  Foppington,  if  he  had  not  found  a  good  deal  of 
the  same  stuff  in  himself  to  make  him  with..'  He  addresses  ^  A 
Postscript,  to  those  unfortunate  readers  aB.d:  writers  who  may  not 
have  more  sense  than  the  author ;'  and  he  closes,  in  all  the  full* 
itess  of  his  mirit,  with  a  piece  of  consolation  for  those  who  are  sa 
crueDy  attacked  by  superior  genius. 

^'  Let  us  then,  Gentlemen,  who  have  the  misfortune  to  lie  thus. 
at  the  mercy  of  those  whose  natural  parts  happen  to  be  stronger 
than  our  own;  let  us,  I  say,  make  the  most  of  out  sterility !  Let 
us  double  and  treble  the  ranks  of  our  thickness,  that  we  may  form  . 
an  impregnable  phalanx  and  stand  every  way  in  front  to  the 
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enemy ;  or,  would  you  still  be  liable  to  less  hazard,  lay  but  your^ 
selves  down,  as  I  do,  flat  and  quiet  upon  your  faces,  when  Pride, 
Malice,  Envy,  Wit,  or  Prejjudice,  let  fly  their  formidable  shot  at 
you,  what  odds  is  it  they  don't  all  whistle  over  your  head  ? — Who 
knows  but  by  this  our  supine,  or  rather  prone  serenity,  their  dis- 
appointed valour  may  become  their  own  vexation  ?  Or  let  us  yet, 
at  worst,  but  solidly  stand  our  ground,  like  so  many  defensive 
stone  posts,  and  we  may  defy  the  proudest  Jehu  of  them  all  to 
drive  over  us.  Thus,  gentlemen,  you  see  that  insensibility  is  not 
without  its  comforts,  and  as  I  give  you  no  worse  advice  than  I 
have  taken  myself,  and  found  rhy  account  in,  I  hope  you  will  have 
the  hardness  to  follow  it,  for  your  own  good  and  the  glory  of 

Your  impenetrable  humble  servant, 

C.  C." 

Whatever  we  may  judge  of  the  dignity  of  Cibberian  forehead,'' 
its  smoothness  under  insult  is  certainly  most  enviable :  and,  it 
may  be,  the  triumphant  satirist  would  have  been  no  loser  in  temper 
and  comfort,  if  he  had  taken  a  few  lessons  in  the  difficult  art  of  be- 
ing laughed  at  from  the  good-humoured  object  of  his  invective. 

In  the  note  to  p.  270,  we  have  some  interesting  matter  con- 
cerning Bolin^roke's  quarrel  with  the  memory  of  Pope. 

**  The  Essay  on  Man  had  been  reformed  by  the  subtile  aid  of 
Warburton,  in  opposition  to  the  objectionable  principles  which 
Bolingbroke  had  infused  into  Pope's  system  of  philosophy :  this, 
no  doubt,  had  vexed  Bdlingbroke.  But  another  circumstance 
occurred  of  a  more  mortifying  nature.  Wlien  Pope,  one  day,, 
shewed  Warburton  Bolingbroke's  Letters  on  the  Study  and  Use  of 
History,  printed,  but  not  published,  and  concealing  the  name  of 
the  author,  Warburton  not  only  made  several  very  free  strictures 
on  that  work,  but  particularly  attacked  a  digression  concerning 
the  authenticity  of  the  Old  Testament.  Pope  requested  him  to 
write  his  remarks  down  as  they  had  occurred,  which  he  instantly 
did,  and  Pope  was  so  satisfied  with  them,  that  he  crossed  out  the 
digression  in  the  printed  book,  and  seint  the  animadversions  to 
Lord  Bolingbroke,  then  at  Paris.  The  style  of  the  great  dog- 
matist, thrown  out  in  heat,  must  no  doubt  have  contained  many 
fiery  particles,  all  which  fell  into  the  most  inflammable  of  minds : 
Pope  soon  discovered  (that)  his  officiousness  was  received  with 
indignation.  Yet  when  Bolingbroke  afterwards  met  Warburton, 
he  dissimulated :  housed  the  language  of  compliment,  but  in  a 
tone  which  claimed  homage.  The  two  most  arrogant  geniuses  who 
ever  lived,  in  vain  exacted  submission  from  each  other :  they  could 
allow  of  no  divided  empire,  and  they  were  born  to  hate  each 
other.  Bolingbroke  suppressed  his  sore  feelings,  for  at  that  very 
time  he  was  employed  in  collecting  matter  to  refute  the  objections  z 
treasuring  up  his  secret  vengeance  against  Pope  and  Warburton,' 
which  he  threw  out  immediately  on  the  death  of  Pope.  I  collect 
these  particulars  from  Ruffhcad,  who  wrote  under  the  eye  of  War- 
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burton ;  so  that  whenever,  in  that  volume,  Warburtcm's  name  is 
introduced,  it  must  be  considered  as  coming  from  himself* 

*'  The  reasonings  of  Bolingbroke  appear,  at  times,  to  have  dis- 
turbed the  rehgious  fbith  of  our  poet,  and  he  owed  much  to  War- 
burton,  in  having   that  faith  conArnied.^ — ()n  the  belief  of  a  future 
state,  Pope  seems  often  to  have  meditated   with  great  anxiety ; 
^nd  an  anecdote  is  recorded  of  his  latest  hours,  which  shews  how 
strongly  that  important  belief  affected  him.     A  day  or  two  before 
his  death,  he  was  at  times  dehribus ;  and  about  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning  he  rose  from  bed,  and  went  to  the  library,  where  a  friend, 
"who  was  watching  him,  found  him  busily  writing.     He  persuaded 
him  to  desist,  and  withdrew  the  paper  he  had  written.     The  sub- 
ject of  the  thoughts  of  the  delirious  poet  was  a  new  theory  on  the 
Jnamortality  of  the  Soul,  in  wliich  he  distinguished  between  those 
xnaterial  objects  which  tenJ.ed  to  strengthen  his  conviction,  and 
^hose  which  weakened  it.     The  paper  which  contained  these  dis- 
ordered thoughts  was  shewn  to  Warburton,  and  surely  has  been 
preserved." 

We  are  next  presented  with  some  remarks  on  the  contro- 
versies  wherein  the  Ro^al  Society  was  engaged  in  its  infancy; 
chiefly,  as  it  appears,  for  the  sake  of  introducing  a  character, 
of  Dr.  Henry  Stubbe,  one  of  Mr.  D'Israeli's  neglected  fa- 
vourites, who  wrote  against  the  new  corporation  on  grounds 
which  they  probably  were  not  prepared  to  expect ;  he  accused 
them  of  intending  to  overthrow  Church  and  State,  by  drawing 
off  people's  minds  from  political  matters  to  problems  and  theo- 
rems, and  experiments  with  the  air-pump.  Some  of  his  argu- 
ments are  more  rational,  and  may  be  of  use  even  in  these  en. 
lightened  times  to  correct  certain  Scottish  notions  of  utility. 

*'  That  art  of  reasoning  by  which  the  prudent  are  discriminated 
fools,  which  riiethodiseth  and  facilitates  our  discourses,  which  in- 
forms 'US  ■  of  the  validity  of  consequences  and  the  probability  of 
arguments,  and  manifests  the  fallacies  of  impostors;  that  art 
which  gives  life  to  solid  eloquence,  and  which  renders  statesmen, 
divines,  physicians,  and  lawyers,  accomplished ;  how  is  tliis  cried 
down  and  vilified,  by  the  ignoramuses  of  these  days!  What  con- 
tempt is  there  raised  upon  the  disputative  ethics  of  Aristotle  and 
the  Stoics!  and  those  moral  instructions,  which  have  produced 
the  Alexanders  and  the  Ptolemies,  the  Pompeys  and  the  Ciceros, 
are  now  slighted  in  comparison  of  day -labour  ing%^  Cited  frpm 
Stubbe's  Preface  to  "  Legends  no  Histories,"  in  vol.*  ii.vp.  S^.    . 

Ilie  account  of  the  fahrious  controversy  ^bout  Phalaris  \^ 

candidly  given,  and  shews  due  deference  for  the  mighty  name 

of  Benlley,     It  is  ascribed  in  a  great  measure  to  the  jealousy  of 

Aldrich,  who  could  not  endure  the  superiority  of  the  Cambridge 

.'9    ^  critic. 
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critic.  There  ought  to  be  more  evidence -to  justify  this  a«ser- 
tion :  we  have  here  only  a  surmise  of  Rymer's  for  it :  for 
i^ldrich  is  not  i^entioned  in  that  letter  of  Warburton's^  on 
which  our  author  principally  relies  for  the  secret  history  of  the 
controversy. 

The  most  extraordinary  tale^  perliaps^  in  the  three  volumes, 
15  that  of  D'Avenahty  who  was  frightened  out  of  finishing  his 
heroick  poem  by  the  obstreperous  laughter  of  a  club  of  epi- 
gFammatists>  who  could  not  endure  any  thing  so  serious.  He 
is  to  us  the  most  interesting  of  all  Mr.  D'Isracli's  heroes ;  but 
we  are  not  sure  that  we  do  not  admire  him  for  his  prose  more 
than  for  his  verse :  doubly  eloquent  by  nature  and  by  misfor- 
tune,  thus  he  pours  himself  out  to  a  generation  of  courtiers  and 
critics  which  know  not  how  to  value  him. 

^  He  who  writes  an  hecoick  poem,  leaves  an  estate  entailed, 
and  he  gives  a  greater  gift  to  posterity  than  to  the  present  age : 
for  a  publick  benefit  is  best  measured  in  the  number  of  receivers ; 
and  our  contemporaries  are  but  few,  when  reckoned  with  liose 
who  shall  succeed.  IF  thou  art  a  malicious  reader,  thou  wilt  re- 
member  my  preface  boldly  confessed,  that  a  main  nEiotive  to  the 
undertaking  was  a  desire  of  fame;  and  thou  mayest  likewise  say, 
I  may  very  possibly  not  live  to  enjoy  it*  Truly,  I  have  some 
years  ago  considered  that  Fame,  like  Time,  only  gets  a  reverence 
by  long  running,  and  that,  like  a  river,  'tis  narrowest  where  'tis 
bred,  and  broadcast  afar  ofll 

"  If  thou,  reader,  art  one  of  those  who  have  been  warmed  with 
poetic  fire,  I  reverence  thee  as  my  judge ;  and  whilst  others  tax 
me  with  vanity,  I  api>eal  to  thy  conscience,  whether  it  be  more 
Aan  such  a  necessary  assurance  as  thoa  hast  made  to  thySelf  in 
like  undertakings  \  1  or  when  I  observe  that  writc^rg  have  many 
enemies,  such  inward  assurance,  methinks,  rescmblea  much  that 
forward  confidence  in  men  of  arms,  which  makes  them  proceed  in 
great  euterprize ;  since  the  right  examination  of  abilities  begi 
with  enc[uiring  whether  we  doubt  ourselvei^."  And  again.  **  Nor 
could  I  sit  idle,  and  sigh  with  such  as  mourn  to  hear  the  drum ; 
for  if  the  age  be  not  quiet  enough  to  be  taught  virtue  a  pleasant 
way,  the  next  may  be  at  leisure:  nor  could  I  (like  men  that 
have  civilly  slept  till  they  ore  old  in  dark  cities)  think  war  a  no- 
velty."   Vol.  II.  p.  227- 

It  was  great  pity  that  one,  who  knew  so  well  how  to  estimate 
bis  debt  to  |K)sterUy,  should  by  any  fear  of  present  malignity  or 
ridicule  have  been  hindered  from  discharging  it.  Our  age  bath 
likewise  suffered  from  unadvised  and  malicious  criticism :  we  all 
know  v\luil  bowed  the  high  spirit  of  Kirke  White  to  immature 
despondency,  and  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  the  truest  poet  now 
living  has  too  Jong  been  a  recluse  through  dread  of  encounter- 
ing 
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ing  the  sneering  spectre^    that  haunts  all  writers  not  yet  in 
fashion^ 

"  Grinning  horribly  a  ghastly  smile." 

That  the  author  of  Leviathan^  who  held  all  mankind  to  be  by 
nature  at  war  with  each  oilier,  should  have  exemplified  his  own 
doctrine  by  dealing  largely  in  literary  quarrels,  it  is  no   more 
than  might  be  expected.     Hobbes  hath  usually  been  looked 
upon  as  a  counterpart  of  Hunie^  as  one  of  those  anomalous 
'beAigs^  who  from-  pride^  habit^  or  constitutional  hardness  against 
temptation/  have  contrived  to  reconcile  professed  atheism   with 
"virtuous^  or  at  least  decorous  conduct.     Our  author  denies  that 
lie  was  an  atheist^  but  he  has  not  made  out  a  very  strong;  case. 
Whichever  way  such  questions  are  decided,  we  do  not  think  the 
vrorld  much  interested  about  them.     If  religion  were  defended 
as  a  human  invention  for  the  benefit  of  society,  it  would  be  a 
triumph  for  its  adversaries  to  shew  that  men's  outward  behaviour 
jnight  be  just  as  decent,  and  civil  life  go  on  just  as  peaceably, 
without  it.     But  as  long  as  it  is  maintained  to  be  a  necessary 
duty,  arising  out  of  our  relation  to  the  Supreme  Being,  a  whole 
Utopia  of  atheists,  if  such- a  thing  were  possible,  would  furnish 
no  presumption  against  it,  unless  together  with  their  earthly  per- 
fectibility they  had  devised  some  specific  for  immortality  also. 

Not  content  with  political  and  religious  disputation,  Hobbes 
tried  his  hand,  late  in  life,  at  a  mathematical  paradox  or  two, 
assured  the  world  that  he  had  squared  the  circle,  and  vented  cer- 
tain doctrines  contradictory  to  those  prefixed  to  the  first  book  of 
£uclid.  Wallis,  whom  the  rebels  had  made  professor  of  geo- 
metry at  Oxford,  rejoiced  in  the  opportunity  of  chastising  so 
Warm  a  foe  of  republicanism,  and  several  discourteous  pamphlets 
were  interchanged,  Hobbes  maintaining  the  advantage  throughout 
in  quaint  dignity  of  manner,  Wallis  of  course  in  sound  reasoning 
and  knowledge  of  the  subject.  Hnbbes  is  not  the  only  philoso* 
pher,  who,  weaving  subtile  objections  to  the  received  lo|[2;ic  o£ 
tlie  mathematics,  hath  been  caught  in  his  own  cobweb.  Bishop 
Berkeley,  in  his  Analyst,  attacked  the  doctrine  of  fluxions  with 
similar  success  as  a  reasoner,'.but  with  tenfold  more  taste  and 
humour  as  a  writer.  He  had  the  fortune  to  be  encountered  at 
first  by  men  greatly  his  inferiors,  and  his  triumph  over  them, 
though  in  a  bad  cause,  is  complete.  For  keen  and  polished 
sarcasm,  enchanting  elegance  of  style,  and  a  quickness  of  retort 
characteristic  of  his  nation,  perhaps  nothing  ever  exceeded  his 
two  pamphlets  in  suppoit  of  the  Analyst,  the  one  entitled,  '^  A 
Defence  of  Freethinking  in  Mathematics,"  the  other,  ^^  ^Reasons 
for  aot  replying  to  Mr.  Walton's  full  Answer,*^  8cc.  wherein  he 
makes  even  metaphysical  mathematics  entertaining,  and  strews 
his  very  diagrams  with  flowers. 

D  d  .      What 
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'  What  follows  of  Mr.  DTsraeli's  work  is  talvcrtup  \ritli  specfr 
nieus  oF  controversy  in  the  reign  of  Elizabelli.  Jonson  ant! 
Decker  figure  first  in  this'  gladiatorial  shew  :  the  fornier  was  the 
aggressor,  in  the  dramatic  satire  entitled  '^  the  Poetaster/ 
"whereiu  Decker  (or  Marston)  was  represented  as  CrispinVis,  and 
Ben  himself  as  Horace.  By  the  bye,  this  master  of  the  ^^  learned 
sock"  seems  to  have  been  the  inventor  of  what  his  critical  nanie- 
H^ke,  in  the  Life  of  Pope^  calls  ^'  a  kind  of  middle  compositioD 
between  translation  and  original  design/'  the  adaptation  of  the 
uncient  satires  to  modern  facts  and  characters.  This  had  escaped 
Dr,  J  obnson's  notice^  for  he  recollected  no  instance  more  ancient 
than  Oldham  and  Rochester. 

After  some  genealogical  and  lieraklic  warfare  between  Camden 
and  one  of,  his  fellows  in  the  College  of  Arms,  we  come  to  a 
curious  account  of  the  puritanical  lampoons,  published  under  the 
names  of  Martin  Marprclate  and  his  family,  but  attributed  to 
Cartwright,  and  other  non-conformist  ministers,  who  furnished 
humour  and  abuse  in  the  cause  for  which  Travers-  was  spending 
his  learning  and  sophistry  in  vain  against  Hooker. 

These  specimens  of  foul-mouthed  polemics  naturally  lead  one 
to  remark^  that  in  whatever  respects  we  nniy  have  degenerated 
from  our  forefathers,  we  liave  certainly  learned  a  gentler  and 
more  becoming  tone  in  controvei-sy.  In  proportion  as  a  writer 
now  indulges  in  personality,  he  is  considered  as  weakening  hi» 
argument :  his  reasonings  need  not  be  clenched,  as  formeily, 
with  coarse  abusive  imagery,  ere  tbey  can  take  hold  of  tnenm 
raimls  :  malice  commonly  vents  itself  in  irony  and  allusio.n,  and 
we  often  find  the  combatants  tempering  their  blows,  even  when 
ihey  have  their  adversary  most  at  an  advantage,  and  liating^  ac* 
cording  to  the  Greek  adage,  as  if  they  should  hereafter  be  friends* 
Some  part  of  this  change  is,  no  doubt,,  owing  tO'  the  increased 
polish  of  those  who  road,  and  some  may  be  an  effect  (as  there  is 
no  evil  without  its  good)  of  the  fashionable  indifference  concern- 
ing many  important  subjects,  into  which  onr  ancestors  entered 
with  too  much  vehemence  :  as  their  abliorrenee  of  lalsehood  led 
ibem  into  anger  and  abuse,  so  our  carelessness  about  truth  begets- 
a  sort  of  spurious  charitableness.  Likewise  we  are  vain  enoiigU 
to  regard  the  establishment  of  reviews  as  being  useful  i»  this  re- 
spect :  their  censure  is  like  masquerade  raillery,  moi:e.  easily 
taken  because  it  is  Jbreseeu  and  anonymous :  and  in  the  present 
state  of  their  politics  there  is  this  peculiar  advantage^  that  he 
who  is  attacked  in  one  journal  may  reasonably  presume  on  the 
favour  of  another,  and  so  the  temptation  to  reply  arid  rejoincter^ 
which  commonly  turn  out  to  be  so  many  distillations  and  re&ie- 
nients  of  ^all,  is  in  a  great  measure  taken  away.  We  trust  that 
onr  readers  will  excuse  this  digression,  considering  liovT  strongly 
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ire  were  tempted  to  it  by  the  rare  opportiiHity  of  hitching  ia  a 
compliment  to  ourselves. 

We  have  mentioned  the  principal  subjects  of  these  volumes  in 
the  autlior's  own  desultory  order:  he  professes  only  memoir- 
ivritmg,  and  in  that,  strictness  of  method  is  neediest^  and  unat-^ 
tainable.  Bat  perspicuity  is  a  most  essential  quality^  and  one  in 
A\'bich  Mr.  D' Israeli  is  often  deficient.  This  is  owing  partly  to 
the  awkward  and  ungainly  manoeuvre  of  stating  his  opinions  ir^ 
a  wordy  text,  and  the  facts  on  which  they  are  grounded  in  note^ 
^t  the  bottom  of  the  page ;  so  that  we  are  doon^ed  either  to  read 
the  sentenoe  without  understanding  it,  or  break  off  in  the  midst! 
sit  a  reference  to  a  note  of  five  or  six  pages,  which  again  is  en^ 
cumbered  with  parentheses^  quotations,  and  illustrations  morjS; 
than  eaough.  Mr.  Disraeli  speaks  in  his  Preface  of  note-v^riu 
ing  as  one  of  the  advantages  which  modern  readers  enjoy  above, 
the  ancients  ;  bis  own,  perhaps,  will  hesitate  before  they  agree 
with  liim. 

Neither  is  his  style  of  tliat  easy,  fluent,  unaffected  .sort,  which 
all  story-tellers  opght  to  practise.     It  is  rambling  and  inflatedi 
full  of  strained  and  far-fetched  images^  in  conatruction  involved^ 
and  often  ungrammaticaU     With  ail  these  defects,  the  book  ^ 
amusing,  and  as  it  doth  not  pretend  to  much,  ought  not  to  be: 
severely  criticised.     It  does  what  it  professes,  in  furnishing  $onie 
memoirs  for  our  literary  history :  a  national  work,  for  which  the 
time  seems  now  fully  come.  .  Black-letter  learning  has  beetv. 
long  enough  in  fashion  to  supply  abundant  materials  for  it,  and 
those  easily  accessible ;  and  it  is  desirable  that  some  general 
estimate  of  the  philosophical  and  literary  glory  of  our  country^: 
drawn  up  in  the  spirit  of  gopd  sense  and  unprejudiced  patriotism^ 
be  laid  before  foreigners,  and,  we  may  add,  before  general  readers 
at  home ;  in  short,  that  what  Madame  de  Stael  has  done  for. 
Germany,  and  M.  de  Sismondi  for  Italy,  should  be  now  done 
for  England.     A  double  benefit  would  result  fjrpm  the  due  per- 
formance of  such  a  work :  it  would  prove  to  other  nations  that 
the  wars  and  treaties  of  Britain  constitute  the  least  half  of  her. 
claii^  on  the  gratitude  of  posterity;  and  it  would  turn  the  igno- 
rant worship,  which  the  many  among  ourselves  pay  to  the  names 
and  memories  of  pur  sainted  ancestors,  such  as  Bacon,  Hooker^ 
and  Boyle,  into  a  reasonable,  affectionate,  and  emulative  service. 

In  such  a  work,  the  chapter  of  controversies  would  not  be  the 
least  instructive.  It  might  hinder  the  multitude  from  repining  at 
the  unequal  distribution  of  intellectual  talents,  by  shewing  how 
the  law  of  compensation,  whereof  Providence  hath  seen  fit  to 
make  so  large  use  in  its  dealings  with  the  material  world,  ope- 
rates in  the  world  of  mind  also.  It  would  shew  that  in  many 
coses  the  equilibrium  is  presei  ved  by  a  force  so  shght  as  to  escape 
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the  noticcj  of  contemporaries,  who  look  on  and  envy,  not  consi- 
dering how  small  an  accident  of  healtU  or  temper  is  enough  to 
fut  high  faculties  out  of  tune ;  how  trivial  a  jest  will  seem  to  soil 
the  brightest  reputation  ;  or,  if  all  this  will  not  do,  the  happy 
must  be  inventing  drawbacks  on  their  too  plentiful  income  of 
blessings,  and  life  grows  wearisome,  distasteful^  and  melancholy, 
jfor  very  want  of  real  evils  to  contend  against.     Lastly,  it  would 
teconcile  men  of  genius  and  learning  to  such  needful  htimiliation, 
by  pointing  out  its  final  cause.     Without  some  vvholesorae  chill 
our  fairest  flowers  would  become  rank  weeds,  blossoms  of  pride 
afld  Selfishness ;  or,  at  best,  we  should  be  too  well  pleased  with 
our  present  reward  to  be  solicitous  about  doing  more  good  or 
earning  higher  glory.     For  literary  fame,  as  it  is  a  surer  and  more 
exalted  advanlage>  so  is  it  a  more  seductive  object  to  s«perior 
minds^  than  any  which  an  active  life  affords;    and  they  are  the 
AiOre  in  danger  of  taking  the  shadow  for  the  substance,  the  praise 
of  men  for  the  praise  of  God.     Also  the  solitariness  of"  their 
kiboufs  is  a  great  and  peculiar  temptation  to  overweening  thoughts; 
the  hero  and  the  statesman  must  divide  their  renown  with  the 
arUiieb  and  coimcils  which  obeyed  them^.  but  this  man's  merit 
^eem3  all  his  own :  the  fruit  of  time  and  patience  and  self-denial, 
sown  and  watered  in  obscurity,  of  tardy  and  anxious  growth ; 
'Who  can  say  of  himself,  that  he  shall  not  go  beyond  sober  com- 
placency, when  he  beholds  the  plant  which  he  has  reared  magni- 
ncent  in  verdurcj  liberal  of  shelter  and  refreshment,  the  boast  of 
his  own  time,  and  the  hope  of  future  generations  .'^  wisely  there- 
ibrcand  in  mercy  is  it  ordained,  that  the  tempting  W9y  should  be 
Higged  and  uneasy ;  that  head-aches,  and  heart-aches,  and  nervous 
initations  of  body  and  rnind,  vexing  and  involuntary  suspicions, 
fezTSy    discontents,    and   melancholies   innumerable   should  be 
allowed  to  swarm  around,  and  inoitify  the  pride  of  genitis,  and 
dim  the  clear  sight  which  begtns  to  flatter  itself  that  it  caniook 
through  all  things.     To  avoid  these  ultogether  wc  must  heeds  go 
Out  of  the  world  :  to  lessen  them  there  is  but  one  way>  and  that 
is,  for  all  who  are  be;j  inning  a  course  of  study  or  aullK>rship  espe- 
cially to  cultivate  in  themselves  the  grace  of  humility  :  to  say  no^ 
thing  of  higher  interests,  it  secnre^s  ihem^  if  they  succeed,  the  sub- 
stantial enjoyment  of  the  good  they  may  do  and  the  credit  they 
may  acquire :    if  they  fail,  it  makes  their  descent  easy,  for  they" 
have  not  indulged  extravagant  hopes,  and  the  cheering  conscious* 
ness  of  their  own  virtue  and  discretion  is 'well  worihlhe  disap- 
pX)intment. 


Aet. 
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Art.  III.  Some  Account  of  the  Life  and  fVritings  of  Mrs. 
Trimmer^  with  original  Letters,  and  Meditations  and 
Prayers,  selected  frotn  her  Journal.  In  two  Volumes.  8vo. 
J  8s.     Rivingtons,     1814. 

X IIE  place  which  Mrs.  Trimmer  attained,  while  living,  in  the 
esteem  of  her  contemporaries,  and  the  value  ai  the  works  which 
2»he  left  behind  to  bei>eiit  tho.se  also  who  should  come  after,  are 
8uch  as  could  not  fail  to  insure  a  considerable  (Portion  of  notice 
to  any  competent  and  well  authenticated  narrative  of  her  lifeu 
We  do  not  wonder,  tlierefore,  that  it  should  have  been  in  the 
contemplation  of  her  friends,  speedily  after  her  decease,  to 
publish  such  an  account,  '^  from  an  idea  that  it  might  be  intej^ 
esting  to  tliose  who  are  acquainted  with  her  writings."  We  may 
add,  also,  that  the  present  volumes  will  atFurd  an  ample  justki-r 
cation  of  the  additional  and  higher  motive  from  which  this  task 
has  been  undertaken,  *^  the  hope  that  a  recilal  of  the  virtues 
wluQb  adorned  her  character,  might  be  Ijeneficial  to  others. 

Sarah,  the  daughter  of  Joshua  and  Sarah  Kirby,  was  born 
at  Ipswich,  on  the  t)lh  of  January,  1741-  At  the  age  of 
fourteen  $he  left  that  place,  with  her  father  and  mother,  to  settle 
Kk  London,  where  Mr.  K.  had  the  honour  of  teaching  perspec«» 
tive  to  the  present  King,  then  Prince  of  Wales;  and  afterward^ 
to  her  Majesty.  About  the  year  J  769,  Mr.  K.  removed  to 
Kew,  on  being  appointed  clerk  of  the  works  at  that  palace. 
There  his  daughter  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Trimmer ;  and 
at  the  ago  of  twenty-one  she  was  united  to  him  in  marriage. 
l^Vom  that  time,  for  many  years,  she  was  occupied,  almost  cont 
stantly,  with  domestic  duties;  devoting  herself  to  the  educatioii 
of  her  own  children.  In  a  letter  written  after  her  family  were 
grown  up,  she  says,  • 

«*  I  have  been  the  mother  of  twelve  children,  nine  of  whom 
are  still  living,  five  daughters  and  four  sons.  All  my  children 
were  nursed  by  myself;  my  daughters  wholly  educated  under  the. 
parental  roof;  my  sons  chiefly  so.  For  many  years,  therefore,  I 
could  find  but  little  leisure  for  reading ;  the  needle  was  my  prin- 
cipal occupation  when  I  was  not  nursin'g  or  teaching.*' 

These  early  and  long-continued  occupations  gave  the  char^ 
racter  to  her  own  life.  If,  in  after  years,  she  became  an  author, 
the  education  of  youth  was  still  lier  undivided  care.  It  wa» 
©nly  tlmt  she  might  continue  a  nurse  and  teacher ;  but  now  in- 
deed, far  beyond  her  own  doors;  if  it  might  be,  to  the  whole 
family  of , mankind  ;  and  especially  to  those  who  stood  most  ia. 
need  of  a  charitable  and  fostering,  hand.    About  the  yiear  1780,; 
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soon  after  the  publication  of  Mrs.  Barbauld's  ^^  Easy  Lessons 
for  Children/'  Mrs.  Trimmer  wrote,  and  published  her  ^*  Easy 
Introduction  to  the  Knowledge  of  Nature."  By  the  approba- 
Jbon  Nvhich  that  book  obiained,  she  \^  as  encouraged  to  proceed ; 
and  from  that  time^  to  the  hour  of  her  death,  she  was  unre« 
mittingly  and  indefatigably  employed  in  a  variety  of  literary  un- 
dertakings, all,  more  or  less,  connected  with  the  subject  of  edu- 
cation. For  several  years,  the  compilation  of  a  set  of  books, 
to  be  employed  in  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  poor^ 
3iva«,the  great  object  of  her  solicitude  :  and  perhaps  to  no  indi* 
vidual  is  our  country  more  indebted  for  the  great  advancement 
"which  receipt ly  has  been  made  in  that  moat  important  branch  of 
National  and  Christian  autonomy,  than  to  this  lady.  On  the 
Wth  of  December,*  IS  10,  after  scarcely  one  hour's  previous 
indisposition,  and  without  any  symptoms  of  illness  that  could 
alarm  her  family^ 

*•  As  she  was  sitting  in  her  study,  in  the  chair  in  which  she 
was  accustomed  to  write,  she  bowed  her  head  upon  her  bosom^ 
and  yielded  her  pure  spirit  into  the  hands  of  her  Creator  and  Rer 
^eemer.  Her  children,  who  were  accustomed  to  see  her  occa- 
sionally take  repose  in  this  manner,  could  scarcely  persuade  them* 
selves  that  she  was  not  sunk  in  sleep,  and  it  was  not  till  afler  some 
time  that  they  could  be  made  to  believe  that  it  was  the  sleep  of 
ileath.»' 

The  narrative  from  which  we  have  derived  the  above  brief 
abstract,  is  but  scantily  interspersed  with  anecdote  or  incident. 
Besides  the  account  of  Mrs.  Trimmer's  writings,  it  consists 
principally  of  a  review  of  her  character,  and  the  manner  in 
^'hich  she  discharged  her  duties  in  her  several  relations  as  a 
woman  and  a  Christian.  As  such,  it  is  very  interesting,  and 
may  be  perused  with  great  pleasure  and  improvement. 

But  this  narrative  of  her  life  is  neither  for  extent  nor  value 
the  most  important  part  of  this  publication.  It  does  but  reach 
to  p.  64  of  the  first  volume.  The  remainder  of  the  work  con- 
sists of  extracts,  chronologically  arranged,  from  a  private 
journal,  of  original  Letters  to  and  from  Mrs.  Trimmer;  and  of 
suchr  occasional  observations  from  the  hand  of  the  compiler 
as  are  necessary  to  combine  these  pnaterials  into  a  consistent 
bisJory. 

*  T^ris  Journal  was  begun  in  the  year  178'5,  the  keepii^  of  it 
having  been  suggested  by  the  perusal  of  the  Jouriml  and  Prayer^ 
of  Pr.  Samuel  Johnson.  As  we  are  informed  in  the  prefaccj^ 
it  wa»  written  in  the  most  seprct  hours  of  retreat,  and  without 
the  least  intention  of  the  writer  that  it  should  meet  the  <$ye  of 
unj  human  bqing  besides  herself*    For  many  years  it  was  n^yer 
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€cen  by  any  other  person;  but  as  the  events  which  she  had  re- 
corded became  less  recent,  slie  ocoasionally  read  passaj^es  to  her 
children,  and  a  few  other  persons.  Hearing  them  express  great 
satif^faction  in  what  was  thus  communicated,  and  finding  that 
«ome  under  afflicting  circumstances  were  soothed  and  comforted, 
and  likewise  reapin;^  benefit  by  recurring  to  it  herself  from  time 
to  time,  she  was  unwilling  to  destroy  it,  and  left  it  behind  her 
without  any  injunctions  or  directions  whatever. 

**  Her  children,  v/lio  had  before  been  acquainted  with  it,  ne- 
turally  had  recourse  to  this  Journal  for  consolation  under  the 
heavy  afiliction  occasioned  by  her  death.  The  comfort  they  de- 
rived from  the  perusal  iiuluced  them  to  shew  some  parts  to  a  icw 
^  friends,  who  mourned  with  them  the  loss  of  one  of  the  best  of 
women  and  of  Christians.  By  these  friends  they  were  so  earnestly 
solicited  to  lay  extracts  from  it  before  the  public,  that  after  much 
deliberation  they  have  resolved  go  to  do,  from  the  hope  that  the 
|)ious  effusions  of  one  of  the  tenderest  and  purest  hearts  that  ever 
warmed  the  human  breast,  may  edify  others." 

It  \%  impossible  not  to  rejoice  in  this  determination. 

But,  a  specimen  of  the  food  here  provided,  will  speak  in 
.more  forcible  language  in  commendation  of  these  volumes,  than 
^ny  words  whicii  we  can  use. 

The  following  are  some  of  Mrs.  T.'s  reflexions  on  the  death 
of  her  husbiuid. 

*^  May  22.  This  day  the  silent  tomb  is  closed  upon  the  remains 
/of  my  dear  departed  hus^band.  On  the  15th  I  was  waked  from  a 
comfortable  sleep  by  the  Found  of  his  dying  agony.  1  found  him 
in  a  strong  fit.  In  a  vei-y  short  time  he  expired.  1  am  now  a  deej) 
and  sincere  mourner  for  his  loss.  Oh  he  has  been  to  me  the  ten- 
derest of  husbands,  and  long  shall  I  lament  the  fatal  separation* 
My  thoughts  have  been  successively  calm  and  tunmltuous.  I  have 
received  much  inward  consolation,  I  trust  that  though  his  death 
was  sudden,  he  was  not  unprepared  for  it.  I  think  he  had  been 
in  expectation  of  a  speedy  dissojution  for  some  time  past;  and 
his  life  had  been  a  series  of  good  and  benevolent  actions,  such  as 
the  Gospel  recommends.  I  am  persuaded  he  performed  tl^em  with 
singleness  of  heart,  and  that  he  had  a  real  zeal  for  the  interests  of 
true  religion.  I  think  he  was  merciful  and  a  peace-maker  in  aa 
>eminent  degree.  He  was  also  of  a  most  forgiving  temper.  O  he 
had  many  virtues  I 

"  I  have  the  comfort  of  knowing  tUat  I  performed  my  duty  as 
a  wife  to  his  entire  satlsfacjtion. 


**  I  purpose,  with  divine  grace,  to  pass  the  remainder  of  my 
life  in  the  practice  of  piety.    I  will  seek  to  my  Saviour,  and  follow 
the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit^     Surely  then  the  blessing  of  God 
ViU  yen^ain  with  me ! 
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"  O  merciful  Father !  who  by  an  awful  stroke  of  thy  providence 
hast  seen  fit  to  deprive  me  of  an  husband,  and  my  dear  children 
of  a  parent,  extend  thy  pity  and  compassion  to  us ;  leave  us  not 
destitute,  but  be  to  us  a  strong  tower  of  defence  against  the  va- 
rious evils  of  this  mortal  life;  and  finally,  receive  us  into  thy 
heavenly  kingdom,  whither,  I  trust,  my  dear  departed  husband  is 
gone  before. 

"\Lord  Jesus,  have  compassion  upon  us.     Grant  us  the  aid  of 
thy  Holy  Spirit.     O  support  us ;  leave  us  not  comfortless. 

"  June  3.    It  is  wonderful  to  Uiink  how  I  and  my  family  have 
been  supported  by  Divine  goodness  under  the  heavy  calamity  that 
has  befallen  us.     I  feel  in  general  calm  and  composed.     Sometimes 
I  have  a  paroxysm  of  grief;  but  methinks  I  would  not  have  it 
otherwise.     The  Almighty  surely  will  not  take  offence  at  the  tri- 
bute which  nature  and  gratitude  demand  to  the  memory  of  the 
best  and  tendercst  of  husbands.     O  how  dearly  did  he  love  me ! 
How  often  did  he  implore  the  blessing  of  God  upon  me!  With 
what  partiality  did  he  view  my  actions  and  my  works !  I  hope  I 
have  not  acted  with   ingratitude   towards  him.    My  mind  was 
weaker  than  his ;  my  bodily  infirmities  many,     I  endeavoured  to 
accommodate  my  behaviour  to  his  wishes.      He  expressed  the 
utmost  satisfaction  in  my  conduct.     But,  alas !  were  he  now  alive, 
I  think  I  could  deserve  his  love  better  than  formerly.     Dear  de- 
parted spirit,  if  thou  knowest  any  thing  of  the  concerns  of  this 
mortal  life,  thou  knowest  that  thy  afflicted  widow  now  feels  every 
sentiment  of  tender  esteem  and  gratitude  for  thy  dear  memory; 
tliat  she  re&olves  to  cherish  these  sentiments  to  the  last  moment 
of  her  life ;  that  she  looks  forvvard  witli  hope  beyond  the  grave  to 
an  eternity,  in  which  she  may  in  thy  society  enjoy  pleasure  and 
happiness  without  end,  and  that  she  resolves  to  supply,  to  the  best 
of  her  power,  the  loss  of  thee  to  her  dear  children,  by  following 
thy  example,  in  preferring  their  interest  to  her  own.     If  thou  art 
ignorant   of   these  resolves,  they  are,   however,  known   to  the 
Searcher  of  all  hearts,  and  may  he  give  me  strength  to  fulfil 
them! 

**  I  have  not  only  lost  a  dear  and  tender  companion,  l^ut  a  ju- 
dicious and  faithful  adviser.  I  can  no  more  refer  to  him  to  guide 
iny  conduct.  I  must  be  the  more  circumspect.  I  will  endeavour 
to  reflect  how  he  would  have -wished  me  to  act.  I  will  fly  to  my 
God  for  divine  help.  My  dear  husband  was  superior  to  me  in 
many  respects.  1  will  emulate  his  example  in  future.  I  never 
knew  any  one  perform  benevolent  actions  with  more  alacrity.  I 
never  knew  a  more  forgiving  temper.  He  was  also  liberal  to  the 
utmost  that  his  circumstances  afforded,  and  professed  a  firm  trust 
in  the  providence  of  God.  He  had  a  great  degree  of  patience  on 
trying  occasions,  and  encountered  all  the  evils  of  life  with  manly 
and  Christian  fortitude.  Surely  such  a  character  must  have  been 
an  object  of  divine  favour.  Surely  such  an  one  must  have  ob- 
tained the  gracious  ijitercession  of  a  benevolent  Saviour^  in  who^e 

"  ii£iixie 
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name^e  was  baptized,  whose  death  he  had  repeatedly  commemo- 
rated in  the  Holy  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  My  soul  is 
full  of  this  hope.  I  will  indulge  it.  1  will  think  that  my  dear 
companion  is'  removed  from  a  scene  of  sorrow  and  trouble  to  a 
state  of  rest  and  peace,  and  that  he  will  finally  be  admitted  into  the 
regions  of  immortal  bliss,  where,  I  trust,  my  dear  departed  cliil- 
dren,  who  died  in  their  years  of  innocence,  and  uncorrupted  youth, 
will  also  find  admittance ;  and  where  I,  and  those  who  are  now  my 
joy  and  comfort  upon  earth,  will  be  finally  received. 

**  O  merciful  and  gracious  Father,  with  a  heart  overflowing  with 
g  atitude,  love,  and  veneration,  I  acknowledge  thy  unmerited 
goodness  to  me,  thy  poor  creature,  in  supporting  my  mind  under 
my  most  afflicting  loss.  O  Lord,  I  have  abundantly  experienced 
the  truth  of  thy  divine  promises  recorded  in  Scripture.  I  have 
called  upon  tiiee  in  the  day  of  trouble,  and  thou  heardest  me.  I 
have  knocked,  and  thou  hast  opened.  I  have  asked,  and  have  re- 
ceived. I  have  sought,  and  I  have  found.  I  have  besought  thee 
to  grant  me  the  aid  of  thy  Holy  Spirit,  and  thou  hast  graciously 
hearkened  to  my  humble  petitions.  O  Lord,  what  divine  conso- 
lation hast  thou  poured  into  my  troubled  bosom !  How  hast  thou 
quieted  its  painful  perturbations !  What  sweet  refreshing  repose 
hast  thou  given  me !  How  good  and  gracious  hast  thou  also  been 
to  my  dear  children !  Merciful  Lord,  I  praise  and  bless  thy  glori- 
ous name  for  all  thy  goodness !  What  return  shall  I  make  ?  O  God, 
what  can  a  poor  weak  creature  like  me  do  in  return  for  unspeak- 
able mercies !  Divine  Saviour,  to  thee  do  I  fly.  Friend  of  my 
soul,  assist  my  weak  endeavours.  Grant  me  an  interest  in  thine 
infinite  merits.  O  reckon  me  as  thy  member,  as  a  branch  pruned 
and  purged  to  bear  fruit.  Lord,  thou  knowest  that  I  love  thee. 
Lord,  with  renewed  aff'ection  and  veneration  I  devote  mvself  to 
thee.  I  desire  to  devote  myself  to  thy  service ;  to  endeavour  to 
propagate  thy  holy  religion.  Accept,  I  beseech  thee,  my  pur- 
poses, and  strengthen  me  to  fulfil  them.  O  may  thy  Holy  Spirit 
ever  remain  with  me.  May  I  be  one  with  Christ  unto  my  life's 
end.  May  I  be  a  faithful  steward,  an  approved  servant.  Help 
me,  merciful  Saviour,  to  do  the  will  of  my  Father  which  is  in 
heaven.  Keep  me  stedfast  in  the  right  way.  Hold  up  my  goings 
in  thy  paths,  that  my  footsteps  slip  not.  Let  me  take  up  my  cross, 
and  follow  thee.  Let  nothing  in  this  world  induce  me  to  fix  my 
affections  too  powerfully  on  any  thing  below.  Let  me  ever  press 
forward  towards  the  high  prize  of  my  calling,  which  is  laid  up  in 
heaven  for  me.'*     P.  301. 

The  Prayers  and  Meditations  are  the  parts  of  this  work 
which  we  consider  of  the  highest  value ;  but  many  of  the  Letters 
aFso  are  interesting ;  and  the  following  may  be  taken  as  an  in- 
stance in  how  many  ways  this  excellent  woman  found  opportu- 
nity to  benefit  her  fellow  creatures. 


4( 
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"   TO   CAPT.   Jj.' 


**  Brentford,  Octfther  1,.  1792, 
^  Sir, 

•♦  It  will  without  doiibt  be  matter  of  surprise  to  you  to  receive 
9  letter  from  a  stranger.  I  heartily  wish  the  contents  of  it  were 
rf  a  more  pleasing  nature,  but  I  hope  you  will  find  in  it  some  in^ 
toroiaxion  which*  will  compensate  for  the  pain  it  must  necessarily 
,  i>ccasion»  I  \Vill  begin  with  the  latter  because  I  would  spare  your 
feelings  as  much  as  possible.  Your  aged  mother  lives.  Sir,  and  is 
at  tliis  time  under  the  care  of  a  family  who  compiissionate  her  dis^ 
treSs,  and  endeavour  to  give  her  every  degree  of  comfort  in  their 
power ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  sooth  her  sorrows  effectually  without 
Yotrr  concurrence.  A  letter  from  you,  with  a  remittance,  would 
Be  the  best  of  cordials  to  her  almost  broken  heart.  If  she  doei 
BOt  receive  it,  I  fear  she  will  soon  sink  into  the  grave ! 

^  I  know  you  will  be  greatly  shocked  to  hear  it,  and  yet  it  is 
fe^uisiie  you  should  know,  that  she  came  to  my  house  three 
weeks  ago,  a  wretched  half-distracted  wanderer,  in  search  of  some 
iaftelligence  concemmg  her  son.  She  was  at  that  time  witliout  the 
Ki06t  trifling  means  of  subsistence,  and  in  a  state  of  absolute  de- 
ppahr  r  her  bread  she  could  not  beg,  and  often  did  she  go  whole 
&y8  without  taking  any  further  refreshment  than  a  draught  of  cold 
water^  till  at  last  she  was  driven  to  the  most  melancholy  despond* 
cncy,  and  had  it  not  pleased  (lod  to  make  me  the  instrument  of  her 
preservation,  she  would  before  now  have  perished,  and  in  a  way 
which  I  forbear  to  mention ! 

♦*  The  letters  which  you  wrote  to  her  in  1788  and  1789,  have 
been  worn  next  her  heart  till  they  are  almost  destroyed,  but  they 
reeoromend  her  to  my  particular  attention,  and  served  to  convince 
ine  tlwt  you  are  not  cl>arged  with  wilful  neglect  of  an  affectionate 
m^  indulgent  parent.  The  enquiries  I  have  since  (with  a  view  to 
Mrs.  L.*s  ease  of  mind)  been  led  to  make  confirm  this  opinion, 
and  1  am  not  unacquainted  with  your  ill  success  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  your  unmerited  disappointment  from  the  late  Lord 
E— —  ,  therefore  I  have  not  formed  expectations  of  your  having 
jt  in  your  power  to  make  remittances  to  a  considerable  amount, 
bat  am  persuaded  filial  affection  will  incline  you  to  mak^  every 
exertion  in  your  power,  and  even  to  put  yourself  to  inconveni-: 
encies  rather  than  deny  your  popr  mother  a  small  stipend  to  supply 
ber  pressing  necessities  in  the  last  stage  of  her  existence  upon 
earth.  I  have  lodged  her,  Sir,  in  the  house  of  a  poor  woman, 
who  is  very  tenderhearted ;  hero  she  has  a  cliange  of  linen,  whole- 
(?ome  food,  and  a  clean  bed,  comforts  to  which  she  has  long  been 
.^stranger,  and  which  I  have  engaged  to  supply  her  with  from  a 
.  collection  I  have  made  for  her ;  beyond  that  I  dare  say  you  will 
not  wish  her  to  subsist  on  the  bounty  of  strangers,  but  will  hasten 
•  to  send  her  that  which  alone  can  cheer  her  drooping  spirits,  lind 
render  her  latter  days  comfortable.     I  ajn  sorry  to  say  that  her 

health 
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health  18  yery  indifferent,  but  she  is  in  point  of  intellect  very  coU 

lected.     I  hope  no  newr  disappointment  will  happen  to  derange  her 

jnind  again ! 

**  I  have  asked  Mrs.  L.  whether  she  chose  to  insert  a  line  or 

two  in  this  letter,  but  she  is  not  equal  to  the  exertion.     I  will  try 

1U>  get  her  to  write  her  name  if  I  find  I  can  do  it  without  hurting 

^er,  but  I  should  hope  you  would  not  hesitate   to  believe  the 

Authenticity  of  this  letter,  which  probably  will  be  confirmed  by 

4>pe  from  Mr.  T to  Mr.  R- .     Mrs.  J , 

"who  engaged  ^o  take  care  of  your  mother,  lost  her  husband  soon 

after,  and  being  left  in  indifferent  circumstances,  left  W ,and 

Hire  cannot  get  any  intelligence  of  her.  Mrs.  L.  conjectures  that  she 

^may  have  intercepted  the  remittances  promised  to  her,  as  none  of 

£[iem  have  ever  reached  her  hands.  Mr.  Jones  never  called  on 
er.  Your  good  parent  gives  her  love  and  blessing,  and  hopes  she 
#ha]l  not  long  live  a  burden  upon  you.  Please  to  direct  your 
wswer  to  this  to  Mrs^  Trimmer,  near  Kew  Bridge,  Brentford^ 
Middlesex. 

«  I  am.  Sir, 

**  Your  hpmble  servant, 

^*  Sarah  Trimmer,'' 

P'pon  the  whole,  this  book  presents  itself  very  opportunely 
|to  compleat  the  cliaracter  of  Mrs.  Trimmer.  She  had  mdee4 
)i)efore,  in  her  Tales,  shewn  talents  of  tlie  first  order,  for  the 
description  of  nature  and  manners ;  and  her  works  of  that  na-> 
)ure  exhibit  truth,  purity,  pathos  and  vivacity,  seldom  equalled. 
But,  in  the  great  bulk  of  her  writings,  she  w^s  contented  and 
habituated  to  stoop,  that  she  might  accommodate  herself  to  tlie 
^capacities  of  tho^e  whom  she  w  as  most  desirous  to  serve :  an4 
therefore,  though  she  could  not  have  been  more  beneficially 
^employed,  yet,  from  so  much  of  that  employment,  she  hardly 
did  justice  to  the  claim  of  her  abilities  and  reputation.  But,  in 
the  present  work  she  is  seen  worshipping  *'  at  the  inner  shrine.*^ 
Henceforward  therefore,  she  will  deserve  to  be  elevated  to  ^ 
)iigher  station  in  the  reverence  of  her  countrymen.  As  a  de- 
votional work,  w^  know  none  in  our  language,  from  a  private 
)iandf  superior  to  the  present  It  is  grave,  pious,  wise,  prac- 
tical, fervent  and  charitable :  and  is  peculiarly  calculated  to  be. 
interesting  and  profitable  froip  its  domestic  character.  We  trust 
^erefore  that  it  will  obtain  its  place  among  the'  classics  of  our 
country,  and  \yiil  come  into  many  bands  ^nd  hes^rts,  through 
successive  generations. 

Mrs.  Trinimer  was  a  zbalous  defender  of  the  orthodox  doc- 
trines of  our  Church,  of  the  necessity  of  a  reli^^iousx  eduratioa 
^ong  the  lower  orders.  These  opinions,  which  she  main* 
tained  witii  no  )ess  Justice  than  strength  in  one  of  her  latest 
;..  •  publica-. 
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publrcations,  exposed  her  to  the  maHgiiity  of  those,  who  wern 
well  aware  that  the  propagation  of  disloyalty  and  dissent  vent 
hand  in  hand^  and  that  the  population  of  the  country  could  not 
be  seduced  from  their  attachment  to  constitutional  order,  till 
they  are  drawn  from  iheir  allegiance  to  the  established  Church. 
A  most  indecent  and  scurrilous  attack  was  accordingly  directed 
against  Mrs.  IVinnner^  in  a  celebrated  journal  dedicated  to  the 
propagation  of  these  principles^  clothed  in  alt  the  licentious 
jargon  of  the  liberality  school,  and  overflowing  with  the  most 
cbildisli  and  petulant  buffoonery.  Much  facetiousness  was 
lavished  upon  the  sex  of  Mrs.  Trimmer,  and  still  more  upon 
ttie  9uppo«:cd  intirmities  of  age ;  ample  subjects  both  for  the 
display  of  manly  wit,  and  the  sallies  of  original  genius.  Old 
Iror%vever  and  infirm  as  she  could  be  pictured,  her  appeal  agains 
the  dissemination  of  infidelity  among  the  lower  classes,  crtatei 
such  a  sensation  in  the  mii»d  of  every  thinking  man,  that  it  vras 
deemed  necessary  by  the  liberal  party  to  engage  their  priiK'ipa 
htiffo  to  run  the  old  lady  down.  But  as  long  as  Christian  prin- 
ciples shall   be  thought  a  necessary  part  of  education  anion 


every  order  of  society  in  this  kingdom,  so  long  will  the   books-^^?=-s 


j- 


©f  Mrsw  Trimmer  bo  iield  in  estiination,  as  among  the  aptest  in 
strutnents  of  sijx:h  a  design ;  and  her  name  will  be  rememberedS-:^ 
\kilfi  udnnration  and  respect,  long  after  the  name  of  her  |)er 
secutor,  however  it  may  be  dignified  with  a  title  which  shoul 
render  him  ashamed  of  j)rostituting  the  little  talent  he  n»ay**^„y 
|K>ssess  to  the  overthrow  of  that  Church  which  he  is   bound 
defend,  shall  be  lost  amidst  the  caUilogue  of  impostors,  mounte 
IuuiIls,  and  mtirry  andrews. 


Art.  IV.  A  Key  to  the  IVrithigs  of  the  principal  Fathers  o^ 
the  Christian  Churchy  uho  flourished  during  the  Jirst  thre 
Centuries,  in  eight  Sermons,  preached  before  the  Universiti^ 
i>J  Oxford  in  the  Year  1813,  at  the  Lecture  founded  by  iAt 
liev.  John  Bampton,  M.  /L  late  Canon  of  iSalishury.  By 
.  the  Rev.  John  Collimon^  M.J.  Rector  of  Gateshead,  pur- 
ham.  8vo*  pp.353.  Oxford,  prmted;  Loudon,  liiving-. 
tons.     1813. 

We*  have  not  nnfrequently  heard  those  who  are  well  affected 
towards  the  established  church  lament,  that  whatever  advantage 
they  augur  to  her  security  from  the  zealous  and  daily  increasing 
exertions  of  the  clergy,  yet  the  degenerate  state  of  theological 
learning  throws  sometimes  a  chilling  damp  over  their  most  san- 
guine hopes. 


,  Gollhisoiis  Sampfon  IjCctiires*  3^1 

**  In  the.divines  of  our  own  days,  we  regret,"  thqy  assert j  "  the 
absence  of  that  unwearied  research,  especially  into  the  remains  of 
Christian  antiquity,  which  shone  so  conspicuously  in  their  prede- 
•^essors,  and  raised  them  to  a  height  of  theological  eminence,  which 
towers  not  only  above  their  successors,  but  aho  over  their  contem- 
poraries and  rivals  in  the  other  parts  of  the  Christian  church. 
Were  the  question,  with  which  Jerome  interrogated  his  presbyterr, 
when  speaking  to  them  of  Origen,  put  to  the' divines  of  the  present 
century,  would  it  receive  a  more  satisfactory  answer?  Who  is 
there  among  you  that  has  read  as  many  works  as  he  has  written  ?** 

These  expressions  of  friendly  sorrow  we  are  not  inclined  to 
refer  to  that  natural  tendency  in  the  human  mind,  to  dwell  on 
llie  excellencies  alone  of  what  is  past,  v\  hilst  the  present  offers 
itself  to  our  notice  cliieiiy  in  its  imperfections.  The  compara- 
tively closer  acquaintance  with  the  primitive  Fathers  in  the 
divines,  who  flourished  soon  after  the  reformation,  we  are  ready 
to  acknowledge ;  but  we  cannot  refer  the  inferiority  of  their  de- 
scendants in  tills  branch  of  learning  either  to  indolence,  or  to  a 
diminished  exertion  in  their  sacred  calling. 

No  sooner  were  the  minds  of  our  ancestors  liberated  from 
those  fetters,  with  which  the  tyranny  of  Romish  superstition, 
bigotry,  and  ignorance,  had  shackled  them,  than  they  directed 
their  accumulated  strength  to  rescue  Christian  truth  herself  from 
the  prison  of  qorruption,  in  which  she  had  been  so  long  im« 
inured.  Theology  became  not  only  their  favourite,  but  almost 
Uieir  exclusive  studw  It  was  the  business  of  their  whole  life. 
'JTieir  mtnds  formed  a  sort  of  focus,  by  which,  whatever  rays  of 
intellectual  light  penetrated  their  understanding  from  other  quar- 
ters, were  all  concentrated  in  that  one  point,  beyond  which  all  was 
dark  and  unprofitable.  Every  piusuit  not  capable  of  being 
l^rought  to  bear  immediately  upon  that,  was  neglected  as  an  use- 
l^ess  burthen.  Of  the  advantages  which  resulted  to  the  general 
cause  of  pure  Christianity,  and  to  the  honour  of  our  own  Cimrch 
ill  paiticular,  fi:om  this  source,  we  ju'c  fully  sensible,  and  v\  e  cau- 
Dot  feel  t6o  grateful  for  them.  We  have  often  remembered  with 
•delight,  that  at  a  time  when  one  study  was  made  th^  paramount, 
if  riot  the  sole  occupation  of  literary  and  contemplative  men, 
tiiat  study  was  divinity.  To  this  circumsiance,  sufficient  in  itself 
y>  account  for  much  superior  theological  learning  at  that  period^ 
W;e  nmst  add,  that  at  no  time  has  a  fuller  or  bjighter  constellation 
9^  genius  blazed  upon  mankind.  Whether  we  ascribe  the  effect 
to  a  real  superiority  of  natural  intelUct,  vouchsafed  to  us  at  that 
^eutful  seasyn,  or  to  an  energetic,  jiud  elastic  foixe>  *  whereby 
^reat  minds  ar^  wont  to  spring  from,  the  low  state  to  which  an 
•<?xternal  picssurc  has  degraded  them,  and  to  mount  far  above  the 
^ytd  they  vvould  have  reached,  had  tiiat  pressure  never  borne 

y  them 
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Aeni  doirh;.we  carniot  but  confess,  '^  there  were  giants  in  flift 
land  in  thosb  days/' 

Witholit  constantly  bearing  in  mind  these  circumstances,  who- 
ever institutes  a  cdniparison  between  the  divines  of  the  two  age» 
ender  our  cott«iideration,   muijt  do  so  greatly  to  the  undeserved 
disparagement  of  our  present  students.     The  divine  of  the  IQth 
century,  who  would  not  be  regarded  as  wholly  disqualified  for 
society,  must  be  tolerably  acquainted  nojt  only  with  the  history  of 
his  ow  n  times,  with  the  internal  state  of  every  power  in  Cui:ope,  or 
rather  of  the  world,  with  the  various  occurrences,  which  are  read, 
soon  perhaps  to  be  forgotten,  but  which,  to  be  upon  a  level  with 
his  neighbours,  he  nuist  devote  some  time  in  reading :  he  must 
be  somewhat  versed  in  political  economy.     The  population  and 
bullion  questions,  the  corn  and  poor  laws,  must  be  made  fami- 
liar, or  he  will  be  left  in  the  back  |;>;round  €ven  by  his  own  vestry* 
natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  geology,  &c.  form  another  indis-' 
pensable  acquirement.     A  knowledge  of  at  least  one  modem 
continental  language,  and  an  acquaintance  with  a  tolerable  por- 
tion of  the  unnumbered  publications,  with  which  our  press  is  ever* 
teeming,  are  equally  necessary  to  secUre  him  from  the  charge  of 
behig  a  lazy  monk.  Or  an  useless  anchorite^     Thus  whilst  in  ma- 
nufactures the  division  of  labour  has  been  urged  by  the  theorist, 
and  adopted  by  the  practical  mechanic,  a  directly  oppo*»ite  plan: 
has  been  imposed  upon  the  divine. — Skill  in  one  depaitnient 
alone,  and  that  a  very  extended  one,  will  not  suffice. 
*   It  has  beeTi  often  and  most  justly  observed,  that  no  science  is 
so  perfectly  insulated,  as  not  to  receive  light  from  every  other, 
and  in  its  turnk)  shed  its  own  light  on  them.     The  divine  con- 
sequently may  (as  indeed  at  his  ordination  he  is  exhorted  to  do) 
impart  to  all  his  pui*suits,  however  diversified,  one  particular  ten« 
dency,  and  cause  them  to  center  in  his  own  proper  study.     Un^ 
questionably  this  may  be  the  case,  and  when  attempted,  much 
good  fruit  may  be  the  result.     But  we  must  maintain  that  in  the 
present  times  this  almost  involuntary  distraction  of  attention  to 
be,  except  in  a  few  highly  favoured  minds,  incompatible  with*  so 
Unremitting  a  devotion  of  thought  to  one  grand  object,  as  might 
have  been  expected  with  more  reason  under  the  former  state  of 
things.    To  this  cause  we  are  disposed  principally  to  refer  what 
might  to  some  perhaps  appear  the  consequence  of  a  less  vigorous 
application.     We  are  well  inclined  to  believe,  that  though  our 
present  divines   do  not  penetrate   sp  profoundly  into  the  rich 
mines,  which  lie  deepest  in  the  mass  of  theological  learning,  yet 
their  industry  in  collecting  the  valuable  grains  which  lie  scattered 
upon  the  surface  of  modern  science,  shelters  them  from  any  8e« 
nous  charge  of  degeneracv, 

5  '  But 
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But  while  we  ^bus  plead  tl>e  cause  of  a  class  of  Aci  comma- 
tiity,  whose  actions  aud  habits  are  weighed  always  wifti  a  more 
rigid  exactness  than  those  of  other  ineii^  and  dioiigh  it  be  al- 
lowed, tliat  the  moral  and  intellectual  powers  of  each  individual 
are  more  generally  and  liberally  cultivated  by  a  varieiy  of  studies 
yet  the  limits  of  any  one  science  can  be  enlarged  only  whea  it  ^9 
made  the  leading  object  of  a  vigorous  mind.  Whenever  tl^ei^- 
fore  divinity  is  ranked  by  divines  merely  as  one  of  many  i^iecessary 
branches  of  study,  its  state  must  cease,  to  be  progressiva.  That 
it  is  not  generally  so  regarded  now,  we  are  fully  confident ;  but 
we  cannbt  conceal  our  apprehension,  that  after  making  all  allow- 
tlnce  for  tlie  circumstances  above-metitioned,  there  is  }NDt  some- 
thing which  is  not  so  easily  excusable  hi  the  little  attention  wbidi 
is  now  paid  to  the  Christian  Fathers.  » 

Convinced  that  a  genr;ral  cultivation  among  the  memt^ers  of 
the  Church  of  these  higli  and  ancient  autliorities,  would  enable 
them  to  meet  with  spirit,  and  to  combat  with  uicreased  confidence 
and  success  that  motley  crew  of  heterodox  invaders,  who  in  the 
present  age  are  so  prolific  iu  new  and  morwtrous  tei>ets,  aiii 
»warm  forth  from  evfery  quartt  r,  we  would  have  the  champions  of 
orthodoxy  pre-eminently  conversant  with-those  pure, though  uuia* 
spired^  channels  of  revealed  truth.  And  in  proportion  to  our 
affection  for  the  Church  of  England  (which  we  are  still  anti- 
quated enongh  to  reverence  and  love)  our  unfeignea"*  regret  iti- 
creases  at  beholding  any  decline  of  this  branch  of  Cliristian  lite- 
t^ure  in  her  sons.  In  addition  to  the  operation  of  that  primary 
cause  alre^y  mentioned,  it  might  be  alleged,  that  the  number 
even  among  those  who  consider  theology  as  their  object,  and 
tlie -excellence  of  our  own  unrivalled  theologians,  those  pillars^nd 
polished  comers  of  our  temple,  have  in  some  degree  superseded 
the  study  of  the  ancient  Fathers.  We  have  Hooker,'  and  Pear- 
son, and  Taylor,  as  captains  of  a  noble  host,  and  an  holy  band, 
M4iom  we  need  not  be  ashamed  to  rank  among  the  lablest  de- 
ienders  of  the  Church  of  C^hrist  since  the  Apostolic  age.  JNe- 
vertheless,  if  we  consult  ihem,  they  acknowledge  without  reluct- 
ance the  debt  they  owe  to  the  primitive  Fathers,  and  refer  us  to 
ifaem  as  to  their  masters  and  guides.  And  whilst  w^  glory  as 
Englishmen,  that  the  Church  has  been  illumined  by  so  many 
txirning  and  shining  lights  from  this  our  native  land,  our  divines 
i^hottld  yet  remember  that  it  is  incumbent  upon  them  also  to  ap- 
proach the  stream  from  which  their  forefathers  drew  so  copiously^ 
and  which  ^^  flows  fast  by  the  oracle  of  God."  In  one  point -of 
view,  indeed,  their  value  can  bd  equalled  by  no  succeeding  la- 
bourer. Their  testimony  in  confutation  of  those  heresies,  which 
have  sprung  up  into  being  since  they  were  gathered  to  their  fa- 
thers^ is  invaluable^  because  it  is  unassailable*     Against  modem 

defendei^ 
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defenders  of  a  doctrine^  however  fully  the  charge  may  be  refuted, 
yet  it  will  always  be  made^  and  will  always  appear  plausible, 
that  not  by  any  ill  design,  perhaps,  or  premeditated  fraud,  but 
merely  by  prejudice,  ihey  accommodate  Scripture  to  their  own 
pre-cfonceived  opinions.  This  cannot  be  urged  against  the  Fa- 
thers. Their  sentiments  arc  genuine  deductions  from  the  unso- 
phbticated  language  of  Scripture,  and  primitive  opinions  and 
doctrines.  With  these  feelings  we  should  at  all  times,  especially 
at  the  present  day,  when  these  ancient  records  are  shamelessly 
neglected  and  affectedly  despised  by  men  who  profess,  what  they 
term,  rational  Christianity,  hail  any  work  calculated  to  promote 
our  acquaintance  with  those  ecclesiastical  patriarchs.  The  work 
under  review  professes  to  be  a  key  to  them  ;  and  we  eagerly  em- 
braced the  eailiest  opportunity  of  ascertaining  its  contents.  For 
.although  we  were  not  sanguine  enough  to  expect  any  thing  new 
on  the  two  interesting  subjects  to  which  the  work  is  principally 
directed,  or  to  find  any  subject  there  treated,  or  what  had  not 
already  been  dwelt  upon  and  elucidated  by  Bishop  Bull,  See.  we 
yet  anticipated  much  advantage  from  it.  ^'  The  multitude  of  old 
sermons,"  said  Bishop  Home,  ^^  affords  no  argument  against 
the  publication  of  new  ones,  since  new  ones  will  be  read  when 
old  ones  are  forgotten,  and  almost  all  men  are  in  this  respect 
Athenians."  By  parity  of  reasoning  we  hoped  that  some  among 
us  would  be  induced  to  give  the  Fathers,  clothed  in  a  new  garb, 
and  presented  in  a  less  repulsive  form,  a  more  attentive  hearing  ; 
and  that,  as  the  most  ardent  leaders  of  fashion  often  adopt  the 
costume  of  their  ancestors,  so  the  very  love  of  novelty  itself  might 
introduce  many  who.  would  be  frightened  by  the  old  folios  of 
Bull  and  "  the  Apostolic  Fathers,"  to  an  acquaintance  with  the 
golden  remains  of  the  three  first  centuries.  But  we  hasten  to  the 
work  itself. 

In  his  preliminary  discourse  the  Lecturer's  object  is  to  possess 
his  audience  with  a  just  opinion  of  the  value  of  the  primitive 
writings.  For  their  authenticity  he  appeals  to  the  evidence  of 
their  immediate  successors.  In  ascertaining  their  real  import- 
ance,  he  would  guard  us  against  two  opposite  extremes :  one  the 
error  of  the  Romanists,  who  maintained  "  th^  inviolability  o 
the  authority  of  the  holy  and  orthodox  Fathers,"  and  overwhelmed 
the  word  of  God  beneath  the  conunentaries  of  men  ;  the  otbefy 
into  which  some  reformers  unhappily  fell,  of  treating  all  human 
authoiities,  not  excepting  the  Fathers,  as  nugatory  and  irrele« 
vant.  In  the  course  of  his  sermon,  Mr.  ColUnson  presents  us-^ 
with  his  own  estimate  of  their  merits.  His  language  displays  a 
waim  affection  indeed  for  friends  of  real  worth,  with  whom  he 
had  formed  a  long  and  intimate  acquaintance  ;  but  at  the  same 
time  it  is  free  from  all  expressions  of  bigoted  zeal^  and  indiicri- 
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miiiate  tltlacliirieiit.  He  givds  a  brief,  but  clear  arid,  accurate 
1H:count,  as  well  of  iho^e  to  whose  sentiments  his  own  are  re- 
jNignant,  as  of  those  whoirt  he  represents  to  be  the  best  guides  to 
the  study  of  the  Fathers.  He  then  vindicates  these  venerable 
iiien  from  aspersions  thrown  on  their  credit  by  sonife  \<'riters  of 
Ae  Unitarian  party ;  and  closes  his  Sermon  by  recommending 
that  middte  course^  which  has  been  adopted  by  the  best  and 
"wisest  mto  of  different  ages. 

**  We  pay  iniplicit  defprertde  to  no  duthority  biit  Scripture; 
ire  own  no  subjection  but  that  which  reason  prescribes.  It  is 
granted  that  the  Fathers  were  men  fallible  and  infirm ;  they  com- 
mitted mistakes.  But  ndtwithstailding  all  tile  deductidiis^  whicti 
truth  and  propriety  suggest,  the  jiist  and  legitimate  influencef  of  the 
Fathers  didst  rank  very  high.  It  carindt  be  supposed  that  Chrk- 
tians^  tvho  lived  so  near  the  time  of  our  Lord's  incatnatiotl,  arid  th'e 
miraculous  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spii'it,  could  err  much  in  essential 
Inatters— they  must  haVe  known  the  way  of  salvation.  All  nations 
r^^ard  witli  a  devoted  attachment  the  memorials  of  their  remote 
ancestry.  The  primitive  Christians  are  our  forefathers  in  the  pe* 
digree  of  opinion,  a  connection  closer  than  that  of  consanguinity  dr 
country,  and  from  them  we  inherit  in  lineal  descent  the  best  patri-^ 
monyy.  religious^  truth;" 

Mr.  CoUinson  then  proposes  his  subject  ''  the  iftvestigatiorf  of 
tcligious  truth,  by  means  o(  the  writings  of  the  Christian  Fathers 
of  the  first  diree  centuries."  In  pursuing  his  plan  he  purposes  t6 
give  a  detailed  account  of  those  works ;  jfnd  for  the  preSCrvSitiofi  of 
distinctnessi  he  selects  for  particular  observation  two  poihts,  wtiidii 
he  delems  the  fundamentals  of  vital  religion—^''  The  divine  atone- 
itient,  and  the  evidences  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost.'* 
TTie  divine  atonement  he  takes  for  granted  to  be  inseparably 
Connected  with  the  divinity  of  Christ.  Against  the  Church  of 
fiomei  on  the  otie  hand,  who  regards  the  inspiration  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  by  rightful  inberittince  her  exclusive  property;  and 
i^ainst  those  on  the  other,  who  either  matintain  that  inspira- 
tion be  distributed  by  a  predestination  aitiong  God  s  elect>  6t 
lirbo  refer  to  certain  inward  feeliitgS)  as  criterions  of  its  |>re* 
JkliCe }  he  hopes  to  proVe  from  the  Fathers,  that  aCcordinf^  to  our 
Cbiirch,  (he  only  evidence  of  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  is 
the  purity  of  one's  iife>  and  its  couforuiity  to  the  revealed  will  of 
God. 

Id  addition  to  these  two  spedal  questions,  lie  shoiild  faalr^  enu- 
memted  a  third,  to  which  he  continually  directs*  tlie  attention  of 
lits  readers-^"  The  establishment  of  o^ers  in  ih^  ChufCh.'* 
His  observations  on  this  topic  are  equally  soundj  And  his  quotations 
equally  conclusive. 

•  Ee-  '     •  -        Entering 
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.Entering  upon  the  works  of  the  Jposto/ic  Fathers,  inlimhte} 
Uf.  pasbe^  his  verdict  (resting  prwicipally  on  the  judgment  of  Jere- 
liii4ih  Jones>  ;^nd  l^ardner)  a^^ainst  the  genuineness  and  autbeii- 
.  ticiiy  of  two  writin«is.  The  Catholic   Epistle  of  Barnabas^  andl 
'7he.  Slieplieril  of  liermas.     it  nndoiibtedly  looks  well,  wh(i> 
the  de/endtrs  of  a  cause  are  not  anxious  to  impress  every  auxili*- 
ary  into  their  service,  and  by  si  shew  of  numbers,  rather  than  o^ 
strength,  to  produce  an  effect  on  their  anta<;onists,  or  oi^  the 
,#orld.     But  we  tjiink  the  l.^eciw*  r  has  scarcely  allowerf  their  due? — 
iinporlance  to  eitiier  of  Ihese  disputed  works.     The  former,  if 
ft'ot*apostolical,  is  undeniaHy  of  very  hij^h  anticjuity  :  it  is  quoted 
tfiider  the  name  of  the  Epistle  of    Barnabu»  by   Clement  of 
Alexandria,  Origen  and  others.    To  the  latter  treatise,  a  less 
fr(^()uetjt  appeal  was  made  by  some  of  our  reformers,  because  it 
t<?a3  supposed  to  countenance  the  doctrine  of  pargatory.     Of  thi^- 
\ir()rk  Ciroti us  gives  the  foHowing  opinion.     '*  Hermas,  qualis-^ 
cai>que  si^irtoritatis,.  certe  vetustatis  primas  esti  ut  ex  Irena^  el 
Clemen te  ejas  Verba  utentibns  apparet.'*     As  far  as  these  wriliiigr— 
gOy  they  decidedly  support  Mr.  C.'s  two  cardinal  points.     In  thc 
^istle  the  sun  is  cint equivocally  mentioned  as  the  work  of  the  Son 
of  God*     In  the  ilermas  we  read  thait  "  He  was  present  with  his 
Father  in  planning  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  that  no  one  caik^^* 
€6pie  to- the  Father  except  by  his  Son." 

Our  author  passes  on  to  the  three  apostolic  Fatliers,  Clemen]^^ 
V)f  Rohic^  Ignatius,  and  Polycarp.     His  quotations  from  these^^ 
FalherS.aie  as  full  and  as  decisive  as  the  most  zealous  Trinkarian== 
can  wish  :  *btit  he  has  not  sufficiently  pointed  out,  that  the  objecl 
of  these  wi'ilingif  wau  not  io  assert  or  prove  tlie  points  he  wishes 
•to  establish  from  then}-  Whatever  bears  upuu  his  subject  is  incir 
.rfentaTy  bat  for  this  very  reason  becomes  a  doubly  conviocing  ar- 
]^'umeTit,  because  it  indicates  what  were  their  ordinaiy  and  fami*^ 
har  ideas  on  those  topics.     For  example,  when  Ignatius  e^vhorts — " 
l*5lycarp  ^*t6  expect  him  who  is  above  all  timp,  eternal,  invisible^.-'— 
tliough  for  oiir  sakes  be  became  visible ;  impalpable  and  impassi"    -* 
jfele,  yet  for  us  subjected  to  suflerings,  enduring  all  tilings  for  olif 
jsflvation  ;''  he  doelj  not  intend  to  estabUsh  his  friend  in  the  belief 
pftb^  divinity  or  the  sacrifice  of  (^hrist,  but  taking  that  belief  fof 
^intedyhe  iiigesltas  the  great  stimulus  to  fiitnness  ami  p|er$ev<e« 
i^iice.'    TTie  same  observation  equally  applies  to  the  pas$^^iik" 
which  Clement  exhorting  to  charity  as  nn  additional  motive^^ds^ 
''.  Through  charity  aiid  divine  love  the  Lord  joiu^d  himself  tp. us, 
and  gave  his  owri  b)o6d  foi*  us  by  the  w^l  of  God."  Owt  autbp^ 
w^F,  vve  doubt  not,  fu%  s^ware  of  tliis  hipisielf  ^  we:  only  regyisf 
Keiitas  riot  inore  freqi^itly  it^i^tecjt  upon  ilt^  a^.  in;  th^e  csifi|e5.tli& 
reader  should  not  be  left  too  much  to  his  own  CQnclusi^n94    \i\ 
idioe^l^obt  we  cannot  express  tgip'i(fon^y  our  admiration  of  the 
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%brk  before  us ;  we  niean  with  respect  to  the  excellent  moral 
reflecitions  intersiperied  through  the  whole  volume.  We  were 
particulsirly  pleased  with  thfe  close  of  the  sermon  on  the  Jipostolic 
Fathers.  The  Conclusion  Mr.  Collinson  wishes  to  establish  i?, 
the -necessity  of  regarding  the  hopes  and  fears  of  a  future  life  as 
the  only  sure  motive  to  virtue.  Without  such  a  principle^  he  argued, 
the  first  martyrs  and  confessors  could  not  hare  surmounted  the 
formidable  and  accumulated  obstacles  which  the  profession  ot 
their  faith  presented  to  them.  In  discussing  this  subject  he  exa- 
mines, and  animadverts  with  spirit  upon  the  systems  of  modern 
inetaphysicians^  Siich  as  Hume  and  Adam  Smith,  who  in  ajialyzing 
the  mofal  .sense  or  principle  of  virtue,  have  closed  their  eyes 
Against  the  motives  of  Christianity.  Nor  can  his  sentiments  co- 
incidb  with  the  theory  even  of  our  own  Paley,  who  teaches  that 
*•  whatever  id  expedient  is  right/*  altliough  the  motive  proposed 
by  hirti  be  the  good  pleasure  of  God.  ^ 

We  have  often  thought  that  had  Paley  again  to  piublish  to  the 
^orld  his  Treatise  on  Moral  Philosophy^  he  would  not  have 
scrupled  to  adopt  such  qualifications  as  are  proposed  by  thd 
Lecturer  as  siiflicient  to  liberate  tjie  doctrine  of  expediency  frorti 
the  objections,  which  now  suggest  themselves  against  it,   but 
would  have  incorporated  into  his  system  in  language,  clear,  de- 
cisive, and  explapatory  of  its  paramount  importance,  the  eternal 
happiness  of  mankind.     As  it  now  stands,  and  must  ever  stand 
for  the  mature  opinion  of  Dr.  Paley,  v^e  heartily  agree  with  out 
author  in  pronouncing  it  defective  and  irrisblid.     Nor  do  we  re- 
gard Paley  as  the  originator  of  the  system;  in  many  points  it  ij 
identiiiable  with  stoical  doctrine,  and  promises  little  better  suc- 
cess than  had  its  prototype.     From  a  whole  community  perhaps^ 
the*  doctrine  of  expediency  may  serve  well  enough  to  direct  their 
counsels.  What  is  really  profitable  even  now  for  a  whole  state,  is 
perhaps  generally  just  and  good.     But  when  we  consider  hoW 
iiisignificant  a  portion  of  the   state  each  individual  is;    how 
sligTitly  he  will  conceive  the  aggregate  affected  by  any  act  of  his,, 
whereof  the  effect  must  be  diffused  over  so  vast  an  expanse ;  6r 
what  i»  the  same  thing,  how  incalculably  small  a  part  of  the  gene- 
ral* evil,  flowing  from  his  unjust  action,  will  fall  upon  himself,  or 
a4iy  other  individual,  save  the  immediate  victim  of  his  transgression, 
we  .can  scarcely  hope  the  maxim  of  Paley  will  be  more  efficacl-' 
oa«  in  preventing  crime,  than  the  formula  of  Cicero. 

As  an  introduction  to  thewritings  of  Justin  Martyr,  our  auihot 
comments  on  the  fatal  errors  of  two  vrfy  opposifeclasses  of  men; 
vfrho  agrcfe  only  in  maintaining  the  ihcompatability  of  the  exercise 
rfreason,  and  the  belief  in  a  divine  revelation:  the  infidel,  who"' 
r^ects  all  fitiperiiatural  communications  as  an  impoiitidn  upon  his' 
inuleriti6idiD|^;  and  llit  /anaticjt  who  ia  his  abhorrence  vftlUS^^ 
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licf,  is  disgusted  with  the  very  name  of  ration:i]  rellgiorf.  A^n^ 
iFicse  oppoi5.le  extruiiies  hki  argues  with  equal  sitreiigth  and  mode'* 
ration  :  and  appeuls  tp  the  primitive  Fathers,  as  models  for  our 
iniitatiou ;  \>ho  so  far  from  prostrating  the  underst'^nding  tu  blinit 
credulity^  exercised  it  to  the  mobt  excellent  purpose,  in  exomin^ 
ing  ami  defending  the  trutl^  of  the  Gospel.  Of  Justin,  he 
t^ys,  that  his  heart  ami  understanding  were  equally  touched  and 
eonviiiced  nothing  can  be  more  direct  than  his  tcsturuMiy  to  the 
Trinity.  We  have  room  only  lor  one  quotation.  In  his  Apology 
to  Aiitominas  Pius  he  say&  **  we  are  called  Atheists, and tru^y  \\9 
lelieve  not  in  your  farlse  gif)d^ ;  but  being  taught  by  the  word  of 
Cody  who  became  man,  namely,  Jesus  Christy  we  acknowledge 
ibetroe  God^,  the  Father  of  justice  and  purity,  and  of  all  virtties^ 
%ho  16  free  from  any  mixture  of  evil :  Him,  together  with  the 
Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  we  reverence  and  love  with  the  worship 
of  truth  and  reason."  Mr.  Goliinson  here  exposes  the  grosf 
^lisrepresentation  uf  this  primitive  Father^s  ereed  made  by  Vol- 
taire; whoasberted  that  Justin  was  no  believer  in  the  divinity  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  quotes  this  sentence  to  countenance  bis  asser- 
tion.— "  There  are  among  us  v\ho  confess  Christ,  yet  affirm  that 
lie  was  a  man  of  human  rac^.*^  Here  Voltaire's  quotation  ends, 
l}ut  the  original  passage  of  Justin  continues,  **  with  these  1  do 
oot  agree,  and  they  are  few  in  number." 

As  to  bis  second  pohit,  "  The  evidence*  of  tbe  Holy  Ghost,**^ 
lie  shews,  that^ae  (he  primitive  Fatliers  continually  and  uniformly 
intimate,  that  all  goodness,  whether  of  faith  or  practice,  arise» 
from  divine  infhicncc,  so  they  constantly  aj)pcal  for  proof  of 
this  influence,  not  to  their  internal  persuasions,  or  their  profes- 
sions, but  to  their  actions,  and  the  whole  conduct  of  their  lives* 
The  next  Father  is  (re uaeus,  an  auibor  whose  works  overilovr 
with  most  unequivocal  declarations  ot^  the  very  Godhead  of  the 
Son«  His  arguments  arc  fraught  with  additional  weight,  because 
bis  object  is  to  prove,  in  opposition  to  the  Gnostics>  (of  whom 
we  are  here  presented  ^ith  a  very  clear  account)  the  vnitjf  d 
God,  as  revealed  in  Scripture.  We  civnnot  pass  on  from  thi^ 
Pather,  without  reluctantly  submitting  to  the  most  uupleaiiant 
cUily  of  a  critic — that  of  exposing  the  faults  of  an  author,  whooi 
he  generally  admires.  Mr.  Collinson,  with  so  abundant  a  supplT. 
cif  texts  fQund  in  the  Greek,  should  have  confined  himself  to 
^em.  We  cannot  see  the  soundness  of  that  judgment,  which 
would  buuisbi  the  Herma;^  and  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas  to  irre'* 
Versible  exile,  and  disfranchise  them  altogether  y  and  yet  honour 
itith  all  the  lights  of  citizenship  the  Latin  Irenaeus,  which  rejects 
the  former  on.  the  ground  of  insufficient  testimony,  and  at  the 
9ame  time  plares  implicit  confidence  in  a  translation  of  feij 
Questionable  authority.  His  reaxiei;^  siuely  w  i>uld  have  ri^ceived 
'  '     .  *  much 
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fRur]i  greater  advantage,  had  he  undeilaken  the  task  of  ascer* 
taiaing  how  far  the  Latiw  justly  challenges  our  reliance,  fa 
come  places^  wideed,  he  gives  us  one  entire  unbroken  quotatfon, 
(withotit  any  intimalion  of  his  doing  -so)  a  passage  par^  of  whicU 
is  in^  the  Greek,  and  part  in  the  Ljatin  only.  In  many  where 
both  are  accessible,  he  prefers  die  Latni.  He  refuses  the  good, 
aed  chooses  the  evil.  W^e  cannot  but  lament  the  very  loose,  (we 
had  almost  said  licentious)  rendering  of  some  sentences  iVom  this 
Father.  In  page  H{),  although  every  idea  may  l)e  elicited  in 
sense  from  cliap.  7v>,  book  4,  (for  we  take  for  granted  ihat  the 
reference  to  book  3,  is  a  misprint)  yet  there  is  no  connccled. 
passage  in  either  the  Latin  or  the  Greek,  which  at  all  resembles 
^'hat  in  our  author  stands  as  a  translation  of  one  paragraph. 
This  is  the  case  too  in  p.  87 >  in  which  we  find  the  additional 
liberty  of  making  Irena?us  indentify  the  Ebionites  with  the  Uni- 
jfearians ;  which,  however  true  in  itself,  and  deducible  fr^m  other  . 
parts  of  Irenaeus  it  may  be,  is  certainly  not/countenanced  by  the 
oitscinal  iii  loco.  We  cannot  moreover  see  the  reason  why  the 
original  in  one  language  siiould  be  either  suppressed,  or  very  par- 
tially given  in  notes,  and  in  the  other  should  be  made  always  a 
part  of  his  text;  unless  indeed  the  preacher  deemed  his  congre* 

fation  (the  University  of  Oxford)  C9mpetent  to  follow  hini-in 
jatin,  but  rather  more  backward  in  catching  the  Greek.  As 
we  remember  to  have  heard  a  preacher  lament  that  h^.  could  not 
introduce  before  his  present  audience  St.  PauFs  own  word,  (it 
was  only  the  little  word  Iva)  who  yet,  in  the  course  of  his  ha- 
rangue, thundered  out  a  whole  line  of  Terence.  We  parlicu* 
larly  object  also  to  (juotati^ms  made  partly  in  the  original,  partly' 
translated;  a  plan  Mr.  Collinson  has  adopted  with  Tertullian, 
p.  1  IS.  To  s'ciy  the  least  of  it,  such  sudden  leaps  from  England 
to  Rome  must  be  particularly  annoying  to  the  merely  English 
reader.  One  of  the  most  beautifwl  quotations  from  Cyprian  is 
not  rendered  into  English  at  all.  This  grieves  ns  ;  for  we  would 
»ot  by  any  means  have  Mr.  C/s  labours  devoted  exclusively  to 
tie  classical  student.  We  know  no  men,  who  are  honest 
searcher^ft^r  truth,  by  whom  this  work  would  not  be  read  witU 
proht. 

Next  follow  two  contemporaries,  whose  characters  as  men  and 
authors  wear  complexions  extremely  opposite  :  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria and  Tertullian.  The  same  discriminate  appreciation  of 
the  Fathers,  which  renders  this  work  most  highly  valuable,  dis* 
plays  itself  conspicuously  here.  Neither  the  mild  and  liberal 
apinions  of  the  teacher  of  Alexandria,  for  whom  our  author 
evinces  the  strongest  affection,  nor  the  decisive  testimonies 
borne  to  the  two  cardinal  doctrines,  especially  in  his  [>raver  to 
the  Triuity  at  the  close  of  the  Preedagogue,  can  close  Im  eyes 

dj^aiusl 
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ggainst  the  fault  of  attempting  to  b]end  Christianity  with  h^atbfBif 
philosophy.  The  str«nuQus  defence  of  the  catholic  faith^  made 
so  repeatedly  by  the  presbyter  of  Carthage^  does  not  (through  ^ 
pitiful  fear  of  disparaging  his  evidence)  dissuade  the  Lecturer 
j^-om  commenting  very  >varmly  on  the  rigid  and  felentle^s  auste^ 
rities  of  Tertullian,  when  he  became  a  Montani^t.  To  the  sanc- 
^on  givjBn  by  this  Father,  he  attributes  that  deluge  of  sanctimot 
nious  and  barren  superstition,  which  for  centuries  inundated  th^ 
iphurch.  Our  readers  will  find,  at  the  clpse  of  his  fourth  sermon, 
a  good  specimen  pot  only  of  Mr.  (^-'s  style,  bpt  of  hi?  manly ;, 
judicious,  an()  pious  sentiments ;  which  moreover  ^re  by  no 
means  inapplicable  to  a  laqneptable  and  growing  error  of  our  owii 
time  and  nation,  which  indeed  assumes  ^  different  nan^e,  and 
disclaims  any  connection  with  Montanism,  but  springs  unques7 
ponably  from  the  same  troubled  source. 

.   yie  novf  proceed  to  Origen,  the  analysis  of  whps^  vqUiminou^ 
vorks  is   a  most  able,  perspicuous,  and  candid  performance* 
0rigen  was  accused  of  heterodoxy.   In  his  Treatise  upon  Prayer, 
(.if  it  be  not  rathpr  another  quoted  by  him,  for  that  the  conclusioii 
is  not  his  own  deliberate  Sentiment,  his  positive  declarations  of 
vbrist's  unity  with  the  Father  abundantly  prove)  he  makes  a  fanci- 
ful distinction  between  %v%vijs  and  vj^obvx^j  one  of  which  alonq 
he  would  offer  to  Christ,  reserving  the  other  exclusively  for  God 
tlbe  leather.    To  those  of  our  readers,  who  might  wish  to  examine 
^lis  point   more  minutely,  we  recommend  a  note  written  by. 
f^  Eruditus  quidam  Angliqus,"  subjoined  to  the  only  copy  oiF 
Prigen  now  before  us,  Paris  17-3S,  under  the  direction  of  De-la- 
]^.     Our  author  has  not  sufficiently  insisted  upon  the  additional: 
importance  of  all  Origen*s  evidence,  drawn  from  his  answer  ta 
^elsus.     Celsus  accuses  the  Christians  of  worshipping  two  gods ; 
ho\V  easy  had  it  been  for  Origin,  were  he  not  a  worshipper  of  the 
Saviour,  to  deny  the  charge ;  but  he  professed  that  he   wori;. 
pipped  the  Father  and  th^  Son,  and  alledges  as  the  cause  06 
f^elsus's  objection,  his  ignorance  of  the  Scriptures,  which  de- 
<^'ar/ed  those  two  persons  to  be  one  God.    The  distinguishing^ 
<^racteristics  of  the  two  antagonists,  the  Christian  and  the  Inn. 
iSdei.  drawn  from  their  own  professions,   Mr.  C.  has  beautifull]^ 
ipourtrayed* 

;  The  last  father  is  Cyprian  of  Carthage;  of  his  life  an4- 
Y.ri^ugs  a  very  clear  and  succinct  relation  is  given.  We  regret 
]^pre  was  liot  said  of  his  Treatise  on  the  Lord*^8  Prayer,  wbicliL 
contains,  passages  as  forcible  apd  useful  as  any  in  his  vakiable 
remains.  The  narrative  of  his  martyrdom  is  simple  and  pa* 
ijhetic,  it  i^^  we  believe,  only  a  faithful  translation  of  his  bio- 
grapher ;  we  canpot  however  refrain  from  gratifying  our  readers^ 
Wjth'it.  ■  ■  -- 
7.  «St. 
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•<  8t.  Cyprian  had  returned  (A.D,  2ab.)  from  exile,  atid  lived 
in  a  garden  near  Carthage,  when  the  persecution  under  Vjilttriia 
l^egan.     It  was  particularly  directed  against  Christians  of  ronlci 
whether  laymen  or  ecclesiastics,  and  Cyprian  was  reconnirienAed 
by  his  firiendii  to  seek  Safety  in  flight.     He  was  nought.  for,|  8^4 
carried  in  a  chariot  between  two  officers  to  a  viHage  called  SextiMi 
jsix  miles  from  Carthage,  by  the  seaside,  where  the   Proponjsi^ 
dwelt.    He  was  guarded  in  a  courteous  manner,  and  ^i$  Christiaa 
friends  passed  the  night  in  the  street  before  his  lodgings.     The 
next  morning  he  was  carried  before  the  PrQconsul,  who  in^jerro- 
g^ted  him.    '  Are  you  Thascias  Cyprian  ?*     *  I  dm.'     *;  Ar^  yoa 
he  whom  the  Ch^-istians  call  their  Bishop  V  *■  I  aii.*  *  Our  It^riodif* 
have  ordered  you  td  worship  the  go(&'     <  That  I  will  not  Up.* 
*  I  pity  your  case ;  y«u  wotdd  judge  better  to  consuW:  ^our  s^fetyjj 
jatnd  not  to  despise  the  gods.**    *  My  .«trangth  is  in  CHritt  i^h 
Lord,  whom  I  desire  to  serye  for  ever.*     *  You  must  tberefcre  bd 
.  ^n  example  to  the  rest^  that  by  the  shedding  of  your  blood  the^ 
may  learn  their  duty.     Let  Thascias  Cyprian,  who.refuses  to  soif 
crifice  to  the  gods,  be  put  to  death  by  the  sword.' ;  ^  God  bt 
f»raised/  said  the  martyr ;  and  while  they,  were  leading  him<  s^w^]^ 
a  multitude  of  people  Ibllowed,  and  cried^  'Let  us  die.  with  omi 
^oly  Bishop.'     The  soldiers  led  hitn  into  a  pjaip  f  urrousded  \lr^ 
trees,  a&d  n^any  climbed  up  to  the  top  of  them  to  see  him  ^  ,s^ 
4istftnce.     Cyprian  took  off  his  mantle  aQcl>  kneeling  down,,  wor- 
shipped God.     He  gave  money  to  the  exie^utioners,  and  hrmseli 
J^oiind!  gt" napkin  over  his  own  eyes;  a  ]f*resftyter  and  Deacon  tiea 
liis  h'anrfs^  and  the  Christians  {Placed  cliSthe^  to  recidve  his  bidSiii^ 
jfitis  head  was  then  severed  from  his  body.     Hi$  biographtrtf; 
Pbnithsr,  vv^ho  was  aUp  one  of  his  Deacons,  re^^T^fe^tiB  hihiself  ti( 
^iihlhg  to  haVe  died-  ^itli  hihi ;  and  as  divi<ied  between^  the  joy' 
of  his  victoiiious  martj^rdOo^,  -iind  sorrow  that  himself  was  lefl^ 
|>eliiftd.'» 
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The  sixth  Sermon  contains  at?  appeal  toi  thte  Fathers  foi: 
^S^fcdiiig  the  disputes  between  the  Cnweli.  of  Homb  and  Pro- 
testants. Mr.  C»  has  mt)fit  amply  proved  the  distinguishinlf 
tenets  of  Popery  to  be  at  varitiucfe  with  primitive  doctriite*  jOut» 
«iWitimentB  ar^,  as  ifecy  evex  have  t>een,  in  perfect  unisoi^  witlil 
tlmse  of  the  I^ecturer.  Whenever  the  Church  of  Rome  jlh«l|^ 
l>e  contented  lo  abandon  Wr  tyranny  over  the  conedenices.  <r& 
Cbri3tiafis,  and  to  olkiiil'tno  faftiier  authority  U^an  is  exerbis^- 
iby  our  o^vn  Church  v^e/ shall  l^otlie  last  to  refuse  the  claiuis  oft  ^ 
Herself  or  of  asy  oilier  teancb  of  the  ChurcJi  Catholic  to  th^fe* 
authority;,  hut  till  theane  mustpt'otest  against  her  usurpations^} 
Jks  soon  as  she  will  relinquiji^  hup^aii  errors,  and  return  to  the 
simplioity  of  the  Gospel,  and  to  thp  practice  of  the  Primitive r 
Churchy  as  detailed  in  the  writings  of  the  Fathers^  we  shall  hail; 
|i^  as  a  Ipug  lost  iiister  retiiniing  to  the  bosom  of  om*  coi^i»oa. 
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paretit;  till  then  we  sh^ll  mourn  ^nd  pray  for  Iier;  but  we 
Ci&noot  embrace  her^  we  Cdiinot  hold  fortb  to  her  the  right  hand 
pf  rjeconciliation  and  fellowship. 

In  his  seventh  Sermon  our  author  examines  by  the  «ame  test 
the  points  in  which  the  Church  of  England  differs  from  some 
df  the  Protestant  Dissenters.  To  tlie  Predestinarian  he  shews 
that  thie  Fathers*  of  the  three  first  centuries  are  unanimous  'n\ 
Stating^  that  all  goodness  is  from  God^  and  that  without  divine 
^race  no  u^an  can  have  faith,  hope,  or  charity,  or  attain  eternal 
jSalvatiQu.  But  that  every  man  possesses  a  freedom  of  ^ctionj, 
that  hp  is  ppt  ^  slave  to  uqcontroulabl^  destiny,  but  is  master 
of  hiinself  to  choose  good  ^pd  evil^  life  and  death ;  and  that 
without  this  hberty,  virtue  f^n^  vice  would  be  mere  names*. 
Thos^  who  reject  Episcopacy  he  refers  fo  the  saqfie  autbo-r 
rities^  by  whom  three  orders  of  Clergy^  9pd  Bishops  always  iq 
the  first  place^  are  mentioned.  He  maintains  infant  Baptism 
to  be  primitive;  and  against  the  self-constituted  minister  be 
argues  in  a  most  forcible  and  lively  strain ;  among  other  quor 
tations^  this  forms  a  part  of  one  from  Cyprian.  ^' These  are 
they^  V^'ho  preside  among  the  hotrhcaded  in  conventicles  without 
divine  appointment;  who  constitute  theo^selves  rulers  with* 
out  anv  law  of  ordination,  who  ass^utne  the  namp  of  BisliopSj^ 
mid  receive  episcopacy  frpip  no  hand  but  their  own,'*  ITie 
pr^yailmg  schism  in  England  our  author  ^scribes  partly  to  ai| 
^vil  pf  foreign  origin,  the  establii>hment  of  the  criterion  of  s^}- 
vation  in  inward  feeling ;  and  partly  to  the  inadequate  provisioq 
pade  by  the  legislature  for  instructing  thje  people  in  the  esta- 
blished religion.  We  had  good  hope  this  evil  vv'ill  gradually 
4nd  daily  b^  dimini'^h^cl^  as  vvel{  by  (he  inpre^ipg  exertions  of 
individuals^  as  by  the  liberal  interference  of  the  legislature^  wbQ 
|n  these  days  of  peace  will^  we  trusty  prove  themselves  nursing 
fj^thofs  of  the  Church, 

The  last. Lecture  19  a  recapitulation  of  the  seven  preceding. 
yj^ifp  these  Lectures  to  be  heard  only^  such  a  summary^  clear 
a|)d  animated  as  it  is^  would  be  highly  desirable ;  but  we  ao* 
know  kdge  it  now  seems  to  occupy  top  l^rge  a  proportion  of  sq 
Hip^ll  a  work  as  eight  moderate  sermons  \  and  to  savour  some* 
W'^a^  of  unnecessary  repetition,.  There  arie  added  so|ne  very 
)^|iLfablp  remark^  upon  thie  authority  of  the  visible  Churcb^  o^ 
^\\p  oiiiy  trup  test  of  sanctification^  and  on  the  advantages  deriv- 
fbh  'dii  Tii'ell  to  lajnien  as  to  the  c)ergy  in  the  doctrinal  and 
uractical  points  frp.tn  a  Qtudy  pf  the  Fathers.  He  urges  the 
sdditipiial  te{^tii|ipny  borne  to  Christianity^  by  the  existence  and 
fpiati^rp  pf  these  ancient  records^  and  concludes  with  an  exhor- 
iHtiou  \o  hi$  brethren  thfg  clergy.  We  had  selected  many  pas* 
§«|^  as  specimens  of  his  qiapner  ^pd  stylc^  bpt  we  have  alrtadj^! 
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^scecded  our  limits,  and  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  \fork  it« 
sei^  4^5  «n  €ippeiKiix,  in  addition' to  q,  traiidation-^  the  Latia 
/quotations^  and  som^  notes  fyom  Erasmus^  Daille^  &c.  Mr.  C« 
lias  given  us^  in  full,  a  translation  of  Justin's  dialogue  with  Trjpho 
the  Jew. 

Our  re9ders  have  probably  alr^dy  determined  our  estimate 
jof  the  merits  of  these  Bampton  Lectures.  Blended  with  some 
few  :and  tr)fling  /errors  we  find  much  real  good.  We  could  not 
|-efrain  from  animadverting  upon  some  inaccuracies  in  the  que- 
stions but  we, have  never  found  the  general  scope  and  sense  o( 
^ny  ope  ]E^tber  ip  the  least  niisreptesented.  We  regard  it  as  ai 
most  faithful  summary  of  tl^e  lives  and  literary  remains  of  th« 
£rst  Christian  aiithprs ;  and  cannot  too  strongly  recommend  it, 
either  as  a  key  to  those,  who  are  desirous  of  scrutinizing  these 
rich  treasures  of  antiquity  in  the  course  of  their  own  labours ; 
or  as  the  best  substitute  for  them,  to  those  who  wish  only  to 
|>e  g^ierally  acquainted  with  their  nature  and  contents.  AH 
classes  must  be  repaid  for  perusing  a  book,  through  which  are 
scattered  so  many  just  and  pious  reflections  on  almost  every. 
'  topic  that  can  interest  a  Christian.  First  rate  talents  were  not 
required  for  the  production  of  this  volume ;  but  qualiiicalions 
iof  diffefent  kinds,  and  of  no  ordinary  cast  were  indispensible^ 
^and  wer^  ^dfequately  possessed  by  the  author.  The  work  dis* 
plays  patient  Jial^our,  indefatigable,  research,  a  discriminating 
jjudgmjenjt  in  ascertaining  the  comparative  value  of  the  different; 
writ^ers  ^nd  of  the  diifereut  works  of  the  same  writer.  His  style 
is  simple  ^n/d  perspicuous  ;  never  turgid,  never  insipid,  and  some- 
"l^mes  when  Jie  lays  dow  n  ^he  office  of  a  mere  reporter,  has  e 
pons^erable  share  of  .eloquenpe.  We  believe  Mr.  C.  moreover 
^o  b/B  equally  rejmoved  fropi  that  narrow-minded  bigoti;y  which 
passes  9  merciless  decr/ee  on  al)  who  dissent  from  its  owntenetSj 
i^ud  frofn  Jthat  l^titudinarian  laxity,  which,  under  the  specious 
^mje  of  liberality  of  sentiment,  goes  far  towards  denying  the 
^^3seji}fip\  difierepcQ  betwee^i  truth  ^nd  falshood,  and  is  adopted 
genei]^lly  as  a  cloak  to  hide  thp  want  pf  all  religious  principle. 

Mr.  p.  h^s  ze^l  blended  with  knowledge ;  but  we  are 
fhifiPy  deliglited  with  tha^  primitive  c^st  of  pure  Christian, 
jrnoi^ality  xvhich  gives  a  tinge  tp  the  whole  volume.  Piety, 
cliaritj,  an  abbprrence  pf  /iecejt.  and  a  genuine  love  of  truth 
/every  where  .display  thems/elyes.  Whilst  studyipg  the  sentiments 
0f  the  Fathej's,  he  h.as  caught  a  portion  oi  the  spirit  w  hich  die*- 
^teid  them-— 'J'b«  S^fi^}^  work  breaths  the  purity  pf  Jhe  apostolic 
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It  is  indeed  with  a  degree  of  indiscribable  reluctance,  almost 
iitiounting  t6  dread;  that  ^'6  open  a  cpaarto  voliime*  contaihing 
ifrpwards  of  fotfr  hundred  pages^  cdrtsistfng  df  scraps  of  poems, 
as  tiWiWi^rons  as  the  pages;  tbe«e  poemd  M*ritten  in  the  l6th 
fittd  17th  ceirtirries,  with  th^  orighial  ortlidgraphy  religfdiisly 
pi'esctvedy  atid  (last;  thowgh  hot  least)  illnstrated  aiid  enriched 
^iih  cojiiotis  tiotefs  by  the  Editor.  We  know  so^e  persons,  tor 
ivhom  such  a  torlnrtie  \<dutd  be  a  most  accepfable  banquet; 
tof  whom  the  bad  speilhig  iaflotie,  as  indicative  of  their  antiquity, 
'Iffrould  be  an  ample  recdniTtiferidation  of  these  poftmsy  and' whd 
'ivchild  explore  Avith  eager  c\iriosity  aft' the' gen^fdgies,  inter- 
tburriages,  and  family  ati^cdot^s  of  the  aftfcient  authors.  Smell 
to  on^  tkppar6irtlyi5  Arthur  CfifFord,  Esrqr.',  the  editoV  .  of  the 
ttork*  before  ns,  a  very  Jndtisti'ious  man  uy  his  own  accoimt; 
%vh6  ^cotrfidently  arrf  v^ithcnit  reserve,  declares  ^'  this  collection 
io  he  equal  to  any  pdetieal  miscellany  ^ever  belWe  published.'* 
NbV  we  aj*e  persuaded  tteit  the  uistfai  partiality  of  an  atrthcrr  o^f 
ait  editor;  for  the  work  of  his  6^  n  handsf,  eveir  thmigh  Assisted 
by  his  taste,  or  rather  *  greediness  for  antiqnie  reliques,  conH 
^Sfet  have  been  suflfictent  t^  dit!iate  so  bold  aiV  assertion^  Diii 
tre'must  remember,  I'st,  that  his^  family  is  com\fect6d  \Vii!l*  that 
^of  the ' Astons  and  tlie  othet  collectpi*^  and  authors  of  ttiesii 
ijiefcts;  2dty,  that  they  were  discovered  at  Tixalli  the  seat  of 
ftis  bi^otbef,  Tiionlas  Clifford,  al^o  Esquire;  and  3d!y,  tliat  h^* 
Bitoself  (Arthur  CliffDrd,  Esq.)  discovered  theiri.  All-  the^ 
cohsiderdtioii>$  together  may  help  ns  to  acfconnt  forlHe  extri*-/ 
citdinaij,  (land  Me  think)  blind  admiration  which  be  pfofessci 
to  feel  for  the  poems  which  he  has  thus  brought  Jj^fbte  thei 
f^ublif.  Wie  all  knbw  how  apt  a  pareiltV  fbtidties^  is  to  (^oVivettf 
?hf!  "squint  of  bis  dwii  child  into  a  prietty  roguish- leer,  and  fo( 
mi^cal  its  thicktiess  of  speefclrthe  lisp  of  iirifpteiice;  and  thou^ 
it  may  be  said  that  the  production  before  tis  is  but  a  fotm^ihg, 
daxd  not'  the  genuine  offisjiring'  of  tlie  editor,  still  he  has'dffesfecF 
it  in  his  own  garments,  dtid  decOratfed'it  with*  hisJ  own  drha- 
ihents*  Biit  ho\tever  rtatin^l  his  partiality  foi*  the  Tixall  Pbfetry 
ihay  be,  siwfejy  he  shouW^  be  a  little  cautio6sr  not  to  pronounce" 
so  decidedly  atid  filially  upon' the  merits  of  a  work, 'whicfi  ihiist,^ 
t&*  all  intents  rind  piirpoeesr,  be  consideHed^  as  his  owtn  •.  It  i^ 
Ideally  putting  us  into  a  very  disagreeable  alternative  either  of* 
absolutely  contradicting  so  worthy  a  man  as  we  believe  Arthur 
Clifford,  Esq.  to  be,  or  of  subscribing  to  an  opinion,  which  we. 

must,  confesa^j  appes^rs  to  us  very  wide  of  the  trutl^.     But  that 
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jthe  reader  may  have  the  opportunity  af  rejudging  t^e  judgment 
pf  the  editor,  and  deciditi^  for  Ifknself  upon  the  merits  qf  these 
poems,  we  shall  attempt  to  giye  liim  some  idqa  of  them* 

Tliey  are  djvided  into  four  portions,  which  are  selected  from 
a§  many  different  n^ariuscripts.  These  MSS.  appear  to  have 
been  the  common- place  books  of  certain  members  and  relations 
pf  the  ancient  and  respectable  family" of  Lord  Aston  (a  title  no>y 
^xtinct)  who  inhabited  the  mansion  of 'I'ixall^  in  Sta^brdsliirc, 
to^vards  the  end  of  the  l6th  century.  The  preface  contains 
jsi  detailed  account  pf  all  the  worthies  (^male  and:  female)  who  have 
contributed  their  own  or  other  people's  effusions  to  these  aihums; 
but  it  is  too  long,  and  has  too  much  the  appearance  cyf  being 
copied  from  the  genealogicsU  tabk  of  the  Aston  family,  to  be 
yery  interesting.  .  , 

The  readef  will  prolvaWy  have  guessed  by  this  time  tJie  reason 
for  the  title  of  this  book,  whkb  is  simply  that  the  maiuiscrif}ts 
]yvere  fpund  at  Tixall.  But  lest  this  should  not  prove  satis- 
factory, ilr.  IQUfford  has  favoured  us  with  the  toHowiiig  ad- 
iditional  ones:  1st.  There  is  gceat  reason  to  believe  tliat  some 
pf  the  pieces  wiere  composed  at  Ti\all,  or  at  least  iy  persons 
born  there  ur  connected  with  tlie place;  2dly,(iu  his- own  words) 
f^  Many  of  the  poems  I  can  ascribe  to  no -aMihor  whatever ; 
while  of  tltqse^  whom  I  have  ascertained,  none  is  s^)  predominant 
as  tp  be  entitle  to  gi\^.  bis  name  to  tlie  whole  collection.^ 
3dly,  Drayton  says  ibat  Tixall  has  often  been  the  flavour jle  resort 
of  the  muses.  JVIost  cogent  reasons  these !  "  What  more  ap- 
propriate title  therefore/'  he  concludes^  ^  or  rtitker  what  other 
title  could  I  give  to  tlie  work  but  that  of  Tixall.  Poetry  T  Talk- 
ifig  of  the  editor's  reasons,  we  were  much  amused  at  a  very 
'yi^eighty  one  which  he  a^^igns  for  dedicating  hi^  book  tp  Lady 
Harriet  Leveson  Gower,  y\z.  That  he  has  had  tlie  pleasure  to 
be  informed  that  her  Ladyship  has  been  heard  to  express  her 
adniiration  of  Tixall  and  its  situation  ! 

.  But  \ve  shall  have  occasion  iq  another  place  to  speak  of  the 
share  \yhicli  the  editor  h^s  had  in  this  volume ;  we  now  turn  to 
ftie  poems  themselves.  Of  these  we  shall  extract  the  first,  as  % 
specimen  of  what  we  consider  the  best  in  the  ct^ilection. 

f*  EXPOSTULATION   OF   ST.   MART  MA6DALS27* 

V  As  grief  enthraled  Magdalen 
Beheld  him  oh  the  fatall  tree, 
Amaz'dsbe  stopcl ;  her  spirit  then 
(Return *d  from  passion's  extasie) 
With  interrupting  sighs  she  vents, 
And  brek's  doud  into  thees  isad  laments* 

-1^ 
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*'*  lu  diis  tHe  goodly  worke  in  me 
You  80  commended  as  you  fedi^ 
Is  this  the  happy  mistery 
I  blindly  wrought  upon  tliy  head  ? 
In  powring  precious  oyle  on  thyne; 
That  thou  shouldst  showre  more  precious  blood  on  myne     ^s% 

•*  Is  this  the  peace  thou  gav'st  my  hart? 
Is  this  the  victory  I  winne. 
For  chursing  thee,  the  better  part  I 
'    Is  this  the  pardoning  my  sin  ? 
Did  ray  eyes  wash  thy  feet  t'intice 
Thy  bleeding  feet  to  wash  my  blood-sbott  eye^  ? 

<*  Oh  take  thy  blood  and  pardon  back  : 

Restore  the  teares  and  sinnes  I  lost ; 

To  me  hell's  dearer  for  thy  sake, 

Than  heaven  at  so  dearc  a  cost : 

Though  my  sight  ran  astray,  is't  meet 

My  wandring  eyes  should  draw  thy  weepiog  feet) 

**  And  have  thus  springs  forgot  to  keepe 
Their  floodgates  ope  ?  What  mountain  stopper 
Their  currents  that  they  dare  not  weepe 
With  thee  ?  Without  thos  corrall  drops, 
Thees  christall  waves  can  be  no  sea : 
Widiout  thees,  perles,  that  blood  no  Erithne* 

**  But  Thou,  who  with  thy  powrefull  word 

Couldst  draine  that  Buddy  Ocean  dry, 

And  hid  the  rock  full  brookes  afford 

In  such  a  wilderness  as  I ; 

Oh  stop  that  Ocean  of  blood. 

And  turn  my  rocky  brest  into  a  floodf 

**,  Methinkes,  in  midst  of  all  thy  smart, 
I  heare  thee  cry  thou  tlmrst'st  for  me  ? 
Then  (wounded  hart)  speke  to  this  hart. 
That's  sick  to  death  as  well  as  thee  ; 
Speke  to  this  hart,  my  soules  Physician, 
And  it  will  yield  us  waters  of  Contrition.   ' 

•*  By  this  the  tempest  of  her  sighs 

Had  all  her  pregnant  sorrow  seas'd : 

She  clos'd  her  lypps,  and  op't  her  eyes ; 

ghe  wrung  lier  hands,  and  beat  her  brest ; 

She  wayling  tore  her  golden  haircs, 

And  spake  the  rest,  more  eloquent,  in  tears.' 

.  This  little  poem  certainly  has  its  beauties.    There  \h  tliroiigho 
0|it  the  >vhol^  9  strain  of  simjiUcil^^  and  even  of  p)ilho:»i  vibich 

fi|)eakii 
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speak:^  to  the  I>e^t  rutlier  than  to  the  imagination ;  and  which 
is.  worth  all  the  false  refinement  and  flimsy  decoration  of  mocieinr 
poetry.  At  the  same  time  we  cmuiot  faifl  of  being  offended  by 
that  absurd  play  upon  words,  that  cruel  torturing  of  the  senses 
in  ordeh  to  produce  a  double  entendre,  vvhich  so  strongly  cha^ 
racterises  the  poetry  of  the  age  in  which  tl^ese  were  written* 
Considered  in  this  light,  ais  a  sample  of  the  productkmsr  of  the 
l6ih  ahd  17th~  centuries>  this  collection  might  hsvve  l^een  in-* 
teresting,  had  it  furnislied  the  a///y  Sfpecimeus  we  have  to  refer 
to.  But  we  are  very  little  desirous  of  wading  throi^h  a  new 
<]narto  volanie  of  rnbbisii^  in  order  to  be  convinced  of  the  bad 
taste  of  our  ancestors.  The  works  of  Cowley,  Waller,  Drayten, 
nnd  other  poets  of  the  same  statnding,  supply  us  with  ampi^ 
testimony  to  this  fact,  at  the  same  time  thai  their  poetry  has 
often  sufficient  charms  to  render  the  peruiml  of  it  not  ^uite  lost 
labour.  Those  who,  trusting  to  tife  co^tiidenf  assurance  of  th^ 
.editor  in  his  preface,  turn  to  these  pDems  in  the  hope  of  finding 
^'  as  many  fragrant  flowers,  and  well-flcivoured  fririfts,  in  these 
borders,  as  in  any  other  garden  of  the  muses,  in  wliich  tliey  bav«^ 
fritllcrto  delighted,*^  will  (we  fear)  be  verj'  mitch  dis«ppi>iiTtetf* 
In  a  collection  of  this  kind  we  do  not  indeed  expect  to  be 
astonished  by  auy  thipg  sublime;  but  we  do  expect  to  be 
soothed  and  delighted  by  what  is  elegant  and  harmonious :  we 
look  for  pleasing  thoughts  expressed  with  delicacy,  or  ingenious 
allusions  neatly  turned;  and  we  at  lei^st  hope  to  find  what  is 
livanting  of  boldness  of  conception,  compensat*,^d  by  the  smooilv- 
ness  and  melody  of  the  vei*sification^  We. must  acknowledge 
that  wo  do  not  think  the  poeais  befoie  us  calculated  ta  give  this 
satisfaction.  Son>e  of  tl>em  are  without  doubt  yery- pleasing; 
"but  we  think  that  at  least  mt>e  out  of  ten  had  better  have  been 
left  enveloped  in  the  dust  from  which  they  wore  rescued. 
Trifling  as  the  thoughts  and  subjects  of  them  are^,  they  tiave  the 
additional  disadvantage  of  that  rugged  and  untutored  vei^i- 
fication  which  mftrksthe  poetry  of  the  reigns  of  the  two  Charles's; 
and  which  it  required  all  the  majesty  and  strong  couception  of 
JDryden,  or  the  sweetness  and  delicacy  of  Waller,  to  make  us 
tolerate.  '^They  are,  in  truth,  nothing  better  than  7tug/e,  and 
pot  in  general  even  the.  merit  of  being  (;anor4e.  It  nmst  bo 
evident  that  we  carmot  mean  to  include  every  individual  piecQ 
under  this  character ;  the  following  lines,  on  Conscience,  wf^ 
tiutfk  contain  souio  striking  and  original  thou^tS;? 

"   ON   CONSCIENCE. 

**  Intern  all  Qerberus  !  whose  griping  fangs, 
Tiiat  kn^vv  the  ;iou]^  az:e  the  miud  s  surei^c  pangs ; 
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.  Tbou  gaudy  Vulture;  tliat  dost  gorging iirei 
On  hearty  corrupted  by  inipure  desire  :• 
Subtle  and  buzzing  bornet !  fbat  dost  ring 
A'peal  of  borrour  ere  tbou  givst  the  sting  ; 
The  soul's  rough  file,  that  smoothness  does  impart ! 
THiat  hammef  that  do^s  break  a  stony  heart ! 
•iTie  worm  that  never  dies !  the  thorn  \vitbin 
That  pricks  and  pains  t  the  \Aivp  and  scourge  of  sin  3 
-Tlie  voice  of  God  in  man  ;  wImcIi,  without  rest, 

.    Doth  softly  ciy  within  a  troubled  breast ; 
To  all  temptatrons  is  that  soal  left  ftte 
That  makes  not  to  itself  a  curb  of  thee*^''    Pv  S^I  i 

Having  extracted  two  such  favourable  specin^eus  of  the  Tixalf 
"Poetry,  \ve  are  boitwl  to  produce  s6raelhiiii5  which  shall  justify 
the  character  we  have  given  of  the  majdr  part ;  observing  that 
uedo  not  select  the  following  as  being  by  any  lueaus  the'  worst 
in  the  whole  collection. 

ft 

".  XO   ran   LADT.ELIiKABETH    TIIIMELBt,. 

**  Q»  iVfiu  Yeares  Daj/,  1655,  looking  Daily  for  her  Samiefro^ 
»'  ^  Travaile. 

•  **-Pa8t  is  the  winter  abscenCe  of  the  iSunne, 
The  welcome  embleame  of  your  joys  begurme. 
Your  Sonne's  returning,  to  make  good  the  trope^ 

•  Tis  he  presents  this  new-years  horiscope." 
TisJiis  return  and  presence  doth  solute^ 
Pirst  In  the  £owre,  and  after  in  the  fruits. 
-For;  by  a  righ  concurrence  he  doth  bring 
Profit  and  pleasure,  harvest  home,  in  .spring. 
O,  happy  t^av^iles !  that  with  even  paces 
Leade>  hand  in  hand,  the  muses'  with  the  graces  i. 
And  piat  you  to  the -study  whetherhee 
Hatljmor6  o'th^  court  or  th' university. 

To  me,  at  distance,  the  result  is  cleare. 

Ail  notions  meete*  to  crowne  your  happy  yeare. 

Madatu*,  observe  a  poets  crafly  thrift,*     '^ 

That  makes  anothers  stock  his  new-y ears, gift."    P.  104* 

'  .*       ■  »•  .     .    * 

No\^  wjc  may  safely,  affirm  that  a  vsery  considerable  portion  of 
the  Tixall  Pueiry  is  at  least  as  void  of  all  beauty  and  interest 
as  the  lines  we  have  just  extracte^L  Oat  of  fifty  poetns,  per- 
haps twa  may  be  called  tolerably  pretty;  while  of  the  rest; 
one  half  are  decidedly  bad^  aiul  the.  other  half  aj;e:  neifhes 
good  nor  bad^  a  state  infinitely  more  dull  and  disagreeable  than 
either.  What  beauties  there  are;  and  we  acknowledge  the  ex- 
istence of  several,  aret,  so  widely  scattered  over,  a,  barren  ex- 
pause  of  rubbish,  that  we  TCtelyxamiOt  -vrntore-to  recoftimend 
♦   ' '  our 
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<)ur  readers,  to  underiake  the  pains  of  searciiiogfoiftlieai.  Thoa^ 
*'  flowers"  must  indeed  be  very.  '^  fragrant,"  and  those  **  frui^s^ 
must  be  something  more  than  ^^  welUflavoured/*  which  c^n  ni;^.0 
it  worth  our  while  to  wander  over  a  desolate  tr$LCt  of  country. tc^ 
seek  them,  obliged  to  force  our  weary  way  tiirough  tangled  braiiesj 
ii|>  to  the  neck  at  every  step  invve^  ancf  brambles. — The  foU 
lowing  lines,  which  conclude  a  poem  ^^  on  the  Death  of  ^(r^ 
P— r— 's  little  Daughter/'  are  simple  and. pleasing; 

<  ,  ■'    ,■ 

"  Sad  Parents  then  recall  your  greefes. 

Your  little  one  now  tniely  lives,  • '  ^ 

Your  pretty  messenger  oflove,  -  ^ 

Your  new  intelJigQnce,  ^bove.;  ■     -, 

Since  God  created  such  ignmortal  ffpwers  r 

To  grow  in  bis  own  Paradice,  not  ours/'     P.  7# 

Again  the  three  last  lines 

■    .;•■.■  •  ' 

**'  OS  THE   DEATH   OF   LADY   CATHEaiNTE   'WHITE* 

**  Goe  sob  and  weepe  Ore  yonder  herse :  r 

For  everye  sigh,  and  everye  tear, 

Tber^  lyes  a  grace  and  virtue  there."    P.  9. 

To  speak  of  the  Tixall  Poetry,  and  to  pass  over  in  silence 
the  editor's  share  in  the  work,  of  which  it  tbrma  so  prominent 
a  feature,  would  be  quite  unpardonable-  Hie  preface  cpntains, 
besides  the  details  of  the  Aston  family  which  we  mentioned 
tiboye,  rather  an  amiwing.^Gconnt  of  the  ^liscovery  of.  the  6!d 
manuscripts,  with  the  assistance  of «  certain  family  housekeeper* 
Ijet  any.  one  imagine  the  delight,  the  ecstasy  of  beholding  a  large 
bap&  full  of  papers,  vWWJty  before  puhlishtd,  the  edges  d«tj[ 
rabbled  by  the  mice,  and  covered  with  a  respectable,  cpat  of 
real  ancient  dust,  *^  non.indecorp  pulverje." 

"  Visions  of  glory,  spare  ray  aching  sight  !*' 

exclaims  Mr.  Clifford,  when  he  opened  the  venerable  chest. 
What  inighti  it  not  contain?  Perhaps  State  Papers^  which  mi|ht 
throw  a  light  on  the  transactions' of  the  }6th  centui^.  VtP^ 
hiafk  some  efllusions  of  Di7den,  of  Waller,  of  Cowley.  Qr  per* 
haps  one  of  the  Muses  themselves^  who  (we  are  told)  frequented 
Tixal),  boxed  up  for  her  ^ios,  like  the- GiBnie  in  tbeArabsacI 
Nights*  We  cannot  indeed  wonder  at  Mr.  CHfford's  so  readily 
mistaking  the  mouse^^  which  his  moiuitain,  or  rather  hiir*  fuitj^ 
<dcl  box  lias  produced,  for' an  elephmt;  '' <  " 

'  Xxi  works  o^  tliis  nature^  we  have  ofteci^fdundnfae  netes-tfaid 
nuiat  entertaining  ptrt«  N.ow  we  cerfointy  cannot  aceusie  MH 
Gtiaffbrd  of  haviqg  3uff^ed'hi»  9nQ6tatioit&  mtlia- (east  degree  to 
4u£c^  in  intereal  Uie  poeou-  ta  wfadcli  tbi^  ane  .atttwrfaedii  ,  £iot 
•  *^  satisfied 
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Mtisfi^^  ^ith  the  general  encomium  wbiciriic  passes  Upon  Tixall 
P<>etry  in  his  preface^  his  frotes  are  in  general  nothing  more  thaii 
ft  running  commentary^  or  rather  panegyric  upon  tlie  merits  of 
individual  passages ;  as  '^  a  fine  idea  this ;"  ''  a  beautiful  pas^ 
•ag«;"^  "  a  Sweet  line.^  The  only  attempt  at  any  thing  like  an 
illustration  of  iiis  text,  is  a  copious  budget  of  parallel  passages^ 
^iiich  be  introduces  on  the  sKghtest  provocation,  and  oit^ii 
tiritliout  any  provocation  at  aH  that  we  can  discover.  He  feflik 
us  that  he  thinks  with  Johnson,  that  *^  it  is  an  agreeable  thing  to 
trace  a  sentiment.''  Accordingly,  w^en  he  finck  these  lines  in 
one  of  (he  poems,  p.  £2. 

'^  The  forehead's  bloorae  no  season  cijlls'i 
But  keepes  its  forme  in  buried  sculls ;" 

He  observes, 

•*  Tliis  is  true :  a  cranium  may  be  preserved  for*  ages ;  Jfed^ 
besides  itsti^^  in  the  study  of  anatdniy,  bot-h  human  and  compara^ 
tive,  it  is  capable  of  affording  to  a  Lavater,  ot  a  Gall^  a  subject  of 
sublime  meditation,  and  of  the  most  profound  philosophical  dijH 
cussion*  What  uso  Shakespeare  has  made  of  a  seull  in  the  Gfa?6< 
Agger's  scene  in  Hamlet  V 

.  Jkgain  in  the  text  we  have,  p.  39* 

^  While  spheires  and  Angells  sing,  and  mallei  fiO  noise«*'    ' 

^  This  is  too  direct  an  allusion  to  the  music  of  the  spher<!»  i0 
escape  the  penetrating  obsev\ation  of  the  commentator..  He 
therefore  begins  nis  note  by  quoting  those  lines  from'  Pope's 
Essay  on  Man,  where  the  mui^ic  of  the  spheres  is  mentioned^ 
|6r  that  k  enougli : 

.    <*  If  nature  thundered  in  his  opening  ears. 
And  stunned  him  with  the  music  oftheSfkereSf 
How  would  he  wish,  &c." 

He  then  treats  us  with  a  disquisition  on  the  notion  of  th^  saii^ 
ftiusic,  producing  a  respectable  list  of  philosophers,  ancient 
«nd  modern,  who  have  discussed  this  subject,  and  transcribing 
ID  his  way  a  long  passage  from  Cicero;  concludes  by  quoting 
Shakespeare's  Merchant  of  Venicc>  and  MiltoB  »  Arcades. 

But  the  notes  contain  something  uiiinitely  more  precious  than 
even  the  scattered  verses  of  established  poetSjt  which  the  editor  has 
with  so  much  industry  strung  together^  /  Thb  is  Bothiag  less 
thao  two  original  poems  6^y  himsel/  I  yes,  hk  too,  is  a  poet! 
How  was  it  possible,  jbs  he  observes,  to  be  ill  the  constant  oabil 
of  reading  over  and  transcribing  such  superior  performances  as 
lliose  contained  in  the  Ti&ail  Foelry^  wichoHt  beuig  scize(|  by 
...  '  '  the 
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tbe  '^  ftiror  poeticiisT'  He  therefore  ingeniously  contrives  to 
introduce  his  own  lucubrations  into  his  commentary,  expressing 
his  confident  hope  that  they  will  be  found  worthy  companions 
of  the  '^  fragrant  flowefs  and  well  flavoured  fruits/'  which  en-, 
rich'  this  garden  of  Tixall.  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  be 
has  completely  succeeded  in  catching  the  spirit  of  his  sublime 
prototypes ;  and,  to  do  him  justice,  we  really  think  that  he  evca 
excels  them  in  carefully  avoiding  all  ideas  that  might  excite  any 
thing  like  poetical  interest.  What  can  be  more  pathetic  than 
the  conclusion  of  his  elegy  on  Maria  ? 

"  Her  Parents ah !  my  bleeding  heart 

The  labouring  verse  denies ;  , 

An  only  child — r- their  life*s  best  part '^ 

Torn hurried  from  their  eyes ! 


"  Fair  spirit !  bending  o'er  thy  tomb,  ' 

I  pay  this  tribute  .due ; 

.  Lost sunk  within  Uiis  narrovr  room    ■ 

Maria!--- — —oh! adieu*" 

Having  seen  such  a  specimen  of  Mr.  Clifford's  own  muse> 
\>¥ho  will  hesitate  to  trust  his  judgment,  when  he  pronouuc6s 
such  positive  encomiums  upon  the  general  and  particular  merits 
of  the  Tixall  Poetry  f 

We  are  informed  that  the  important  chest  contained,  besides 
the  poems  here  published,  an  immense  quantity  of  papers^ 
letters,  &c.  which  are  to  follow  their  companions  to  the  press* 
We  cannot  sufficiently  admire  the  perseverance  of  Mr.  CliflFord,' 
We  gave  ourselves  credit  for  no  small  share  of  this  virtue  ia 
getting  to  the  end  of  the  Tixall  Poetry ;  but  really  if  we  are  to 
have  a  second,  and  even  a  thuxi  similar  volume  set  before  us, 
"we  must  fairly  give  up  the  contest.  We  should  beforehand  ad- 
vise,---but  no ;  we  will  not  presume  to  advise  one,  whose  tastj? 
and  judgment  set  him  so  far  above  such  humble  counsel  as  we 
have  to  offer.  We  arc  to  meet  again  ;  he  has  told  us  so,  and 
v^e  do  not  doubt  him ;  till  then  we  take  leave  of  him  : 


"  So  Arthur! — oh! adieu." 


Aut.  VI.      Lara,  a  Tale.      Jacqueline,  a  Tale.      128  pp. 

7s.  6d.     Murray.     1814. 

Prefixed  to  the  poem  of  Lara  is  the  following  adver^ 
tisenient: 

*^  The  reader  of  Lara  u)!.ay  probably  regard  it  as  a  sequel  te 

F  £  a  poem 
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A  poem  that  recently  appeared :  wheAer  the  cost  of  the'  tk&&0 
character,  the  turn  of  his  adventures,  and  the  general  outline  and 
Colouring  of  the  story,  may  not  encourage  such  a  supposition,  shall 
be  left  t6  hh  determination.  To  his  conjecture  h  also  referred  the^ 
fiame  of  the  writer,  the  knowledge  of  which  would  be  of  no  service 
in  assisting  his  decision  on'  the  fkiluf  e  or  success  of  the  attempt." 

• 

After  this  aokiiowledgment  on  the  part  of  the  author^  and  th#^ 
testinkmy*  of  every  bookseller's  shop  wihdow  in  the  metropolis, 
>ve  ^11  uot  be  dioughtr  guilty  eitlier  of  preauwption  or  impropriety 
in  considering  the  poem  of  Lara  as  the  avowed  production  of 
XiOrd  Byron.  What  could  have  been  his»  Lordship's  reasons  for 
/Mithdrawiog  the  imprimatur  of  hi»  nUme  from  the  title- page, 
whilst  be  thus  appears  to  sanction  its  general  publication,  we 
cannot  divine.  In  political  pamphlets^  or  letters  in  newspapers, 
M'here  an  Under  Secretary  of  State  may  employ  his  taknts  in 
quizzing  Si  opposition ;  or  a  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty  in  de« 
fendhig  the  conduct  of  hi»  m^t^FS^  the  motives  for  at  partial 
concealment  may  easily  be  imagined  \  \mlt  in  the  present  case, 
why  a  favourite  poet  of  the  day  should  8«nd  a  poem  into  the 
world  with  such  exterii&l  and  internal  evidence  of  its  author^ 
and  yet  witlihold  the  five  letters  which  compose  hie  name>  is  a 
caprice  which  few  are  able  and  fewer  still  are  anxious  to  cona- 
prehend.  Ab6ut  six  months  siuce^  indeed^  Lord  B)toii  took  a 
most  aiiectiiig  leave  of  the  public  ^  since  which  time>  excepting. 
a  shower  of  small  sliot  at  the  head  of  Buonaparte,  we  really 
believe  that  his  Lordship  has  not  let  off  a  single  stanza.  It  i» 
true  that  since  that  time  the  world  have  been  far  too  busily  em- 
ph>yed  to  think  either  of  his  Lordship  or  of  his-  declaration ;  the 
epigrauiS^  odes,  atid  soimets  therefore^  of  condolence  upon  his 
r^tirem^iit^  h^ve  hot  been  so  ninnerous  as  could  be  desired^ 
nbt  had  there  been  an  advertisement  for  sigaatures  to  a  petition 
for  hi^  recall.  It  is  the  more  generous^  therefore,  in  bis  Lord* 
ship  so  speedily  to  volunteer  his*  own  retvmi  from  this  self-in« 
flYCted  exile,  aild  once  more  to  greet  the  world  with  his  presence 
beforfe  even  they  had  time  to  perceive  hi*  absence. 

'^Ilie  poetn  of  Lara  consists  of  three  cantos,  the  first  of  which 
opens  with  the  return  of  Lara  to  his  native  land.  In  what 
quarter  of  the  globe  this  native  land  is  situated  i»  not  altogether 
so  clear,  for  although  the  name  is  Spanish,  yet  the  author^  iii  a 
note,  declares  that  no  circumstance  of  local  or  natural  description 
fixes  the  seene  or  hero  of  the  poem  to  any  age  or  country.  This 
is  rather  a  wide  field,  for  (he  imaginatioji  of  i;he  reader  to  range 
in,  but  as  be  has  a  free  and  unbounded  choice,  if  he  is  not  able 
to  fix  the  scene  to  bis  own  mind,  he  cannot  with  jlusrice  com-  ^ 
plain.  In  one  point,  however,  he  is  controuled ;  for  ahhougb 
iiari  be  a  Spanish  tiMja^^  y^  ke  »m^  net  9Up|>e89  that  the 
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action  of  the  poem  was  carried  on  iti  Spain,  as  the  ^'  serfs^*^ 
pr  vassals  Attending  the  fictitious  chieftain^  asth^  author  infornii 
us>  cannot  be  supposed  to  he  Spanish^  the  lowtr  classes  of  thit 
country  never  having  be^n  vassals  of  the  soil.  Quorum  kacf 
It  matters  not  when  nof  where. 

*<  The  Serfs  are  glad  through  Lira's  wide  domain^ 
And  l^avery  half  forgets  her  feudal  chain ;     . 
He,  their  unhop'd,  but  unfofgotteh  lord. 
The  long  self-exiled  chieftaofi  is  restored  t 
There  be  bright  fkces  in  the  busy  hd!. 
Bowls  on  the  board,  and  banners  on  the  wall ; 
Far  chequering  o'er  the  pictured  window  phtfs 
The  unwonted  faggot-s  hospitable  bla^e ; 
And  gay  retainers  gather  round  the  hearth 
With  tongues  all  loudness,  and  with  eyeiir  aU  xnirth; 

The  chief  of  Lara  is  refiirned  again  r 
And  why  had  Lara  eross'd  the  bounding  main  ? 
Lefl  by  his  aireii  too  young  such  loss  t0  know. 
Lord  of  himself ; — that  heritage  of  woe. 
That  fearful  empire  whieh  the  human  breaat 
But  holds  to  rob  the  heart  within  of  rest!— 
W^  noB^  to  check,  and  fbw  to  point  in  tim0 
The  thousaend  paths  that  slope  the  y^ay  to  crime  r 
Then,  when  he  i!kio9t  required  cointnandment,  t^enl 
Had  Lara's  daring  boyhood  govern^  men/'    P.  K 

Soon  after  his  return,  his  attendants  are  I'oused  from  their 
htis  sit  midnight  by  a  sound — a  voice — a  shriek  in  the  hall  of 
Lara.  As  they  hurry  to  the  assistance  of  their  master^  they  fii^d 
him  extended  senseless  on  the  ground ;  as  be  recovers^  he  utters 
words  in  a  foreign  tongue ;  to  these,  a  poige,  vtho  accoiifipanied 
him  from  a  distant  land,  replies  in  the  same  latigoag^^  apparently 
with  the  desire  of  soothing  the  mind  of  his  master.  Soon  ttftet 
this  niysterious  adventture,  Lara  becomes  a  gtlest  of  Otho,  a. 
neighbouring  Lord,  and  honours  a  magnificent  festival  wi^ 
his.  presence.  The  dance  is  beatxtifully  described  hi  die  fdllbwH^ 
lines: 

^*  Tlie  long  <^arousal  shakes  the  illumin'd  ball, 

Well  speech  alike  the  banquet  and  the  ball; 

And  the  giay  dance  of  bounding  Beauty's  train 

thinks  grace  and  harmony  in  happiest  chain : 

Blest  are  the  eariy  hearts  and  gentle  hah^ 

Tliat  ihSngla  there  in  Well  according  bands ; 

it  is  a^^  the  cvefuf  brow  might  stnooth^, 

And  make  Age  smile,  and  dream  itself  to  youth. 

And  Yputb  fotgtt  such  hour  was  past  on  earth. 

So  sprmgs  the  exuMng  bosom  to  tliat  inirt& !''    P,  29. 

F  f  2  During 


IKirhig  the  festival  a  sttangef  fixes  his  dark  and  searching  ey^ 
upon    Lara-^-They   appear    n^utually    amazed — The    stranger, 
exclaims  ^^  'tis  he— ho\^  cam6  he  thence  ? — What  doth  he  here  ?* 
-^He  proceeds  to  prefer  a  mysterious  accusation  against  Lara,, 
but  before  the  charge  is-  speeifiedy  Otho  interferes,  to  protect* 
his  guest.  .  9ir.Ez?pHn.(fbr  that  it  appears  is  the  name  of  the 
accusing,  spirit)*  accepts  the  challenge  which   Tiara  oflTers,-  of^ 
meeting  him-  on  the  morrow^  to  hear  and  to  await  the  charge. 

•*  To-morrow ! — ay,  to-morrow !"'  further  wojmL 

I'han  those  repeated  none  from  Lara  heard ;. 

Upon  bis  brow  no  outward  passion  spoke,. 

From  his  large  eye  no  flashing  anger  broke;. 

Yet  there  was  something  fix'd  in  that  low  tone- 

Which  show'd  resolve,'  deterniined,  though  unknowiL 

He  seiz'd  his  cloak— his  head  he  slightly  bow'd. 

And  passing  Ezzelin  he  left  the  crowd ; 

And,  as  he  pass'd'  him^  smiling  met  the  frown 

With  which  that  chieflain's  brow  would  bear  him  down  x^ 

It  was  nor  smile  of  mirth,  nor  struggling  {^rida 

That  curbs  to  scbrw  the  wrath  it  cannot  hidie  r 

But  that  of  one  inr  his  own<  heart  secure 

.  Of  all  that  he  would  do,  or  could  endure^ 
Could  this  mean  peace  ?  the  calmness  of  the  good  I 
Or  guilt  grown  old  in  desperate  hardihood  ? 
Akis  V  too  like  in  confidence  are  eadi 
For  man  to  trust  to  mortal  look  or  speech;: 

.    From  deeds,  and  deeds  alone,  may  he  discern* 

Truths  which  it  wrings  the  unpractised  heart  to  learn.* *^ 

P.  36-': 

With  this  the  action  of  the  canto  concludes.  The  second 
opens  with  an  assemblage  of  chieftains  at  the  hall  of  Otho  to 
witn'fess  the  encounter  of  the  rivals,  and  to  decide  on  the  justice 
of  the  promised  charge.  The  hour  is  past,  but  Sir  Ezzelin  ap- 
proachesnot.  In  default  of  his  appearance,  Lara  challenges 
his  host,  Otho;  the  challenge  is  accepted,  and  Otho  falls.  His  ' 
wounds  are.iiot  however  mortal.  After  an  interval  of  some 
leligth,  he  proceeds  to  demand  an  account  of  Ezzelin  at  the 
hands  of  Lara;  as  since  the  evening. of  the  mysterious  charge  ' 
the  stranger  knight  had  not  been  heard  of.  Lara  gathers  bis- 
vassals,  to  whom,  since  the  adventures  of  that  nigfit,  he*  had  paid 
a  courteous  attention  so  utHisual  to  liinu  His  band,  after  a 
severe  contest,  are  overcome,  and  the  fevv  who  remain  betake 
themselves  to  flight;  Otho  still  pursues,  and  in  the  last  conflict 
Lara  is  mortally  wounded .  H  e  is  still  accompanied  by  his  faithful 
Kaled,  his  foreign  page.  •  .      .  .        \ 

"  But  gasping  heav'd  the  breath  that  Lara  drew. 
And  dull  the  ^fih»  along  his  diiu  eye  grew  5^  .  -  • 
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"    •       •■  ■.•■.• 

TIis  limbs  str^tcird  fluttering,  and  his  head  droop 'd  oer 

The  weak  yet  still  untiring  knee  that  bore ; 

He  presfi'd  the  hand  he  held  upon  his  heart— ^ 

It  beats  no  more,  but  Kaled  will  not  part 

With  the  corld  grasp,  but  feels,  and  feels  in  vain. 

For  that  faint  throb  which  answers  not  again. 

**  It  t)eats !"— Away,  tht)u  dreamer !  he  is  gone — 

It  once  w^as  Lara  which  thou  ]ook*st  upon.**     P.  84, 

Kaled  falls  senseless  upon  the  body  of  Lara,  and  is  discoveredl 
-at  length  to  he  la  female,  who  had  foUow^ed  Lara  froni  the 
closest  attachment  and  love.  The  l;ile  copcludes  with  the  re- 
lation of  a  peasant,  who  on  the  njght  of  the  festival^,  in  the  hall 
of  Olbo,  saw  a  borsemaja  break  from  a  neighbouring  wood, 
with  a  burlben  concealed  under  a  <;)oak.  The  Jiorseiivan  'dis^ 
mounted,  and  committed  his  load  to  the  waves,  which  the 
peasant  could  perceive  to  be  a  body,  with  a  star  on  its  breast^ 
such  a  star  as  it  was  remembered  that  Sir  Ezzelin  wore  on  that 
•qight  in  die  hall  of  Oiho ;  and  thtis  ends  the  t^e. 

In  ihesetwo  short  cantos  there  is  mystery  enougTi  for  twenty 
novels  ftom  the  Minerva  press.  Every  common  fztbricator  of 
the  romantic  web,  like  Penelope  of  old,  bas  l>een  accustomed, 
for  tlie  entertainment  of  the  reader,  to  unravel  in  the  last  fcalf 
the  -complication  of  borrors  \\  hich  bad  been  woven  together  tk 
the  iirst.  Not  so  the  -neWe  I^rd,  v\4io  dtsclaiming  all  commoii 
rules  of  composition,^^  weaves  the  warp  and  weaves  the  woof,?' 
and  all  "  the  winding  sheet"  of  terrors,  but  does  not  condescend 
to  the  degrading  task  of  disentangling  these  pleasing  perplexities. 
We  fear  that  ihe  noble  Lord  has  too  high  an  opuiion  of  the  talen*ls 
and  imagination  of  his  reader,  who,  from  these  few  mysterioufS 
iiints,  is  left  to  supply  the  developement  of  the  story,  and  the 
history  of  the  personages  involved.  Wl>at  was  the  -source  of 
Lara's  alarm  in  the  first  canto,  whether  it  was  a  spectre,  or  Jl 
more  substantial  being,  *we  ar^e  wholly  ignorant.  .  As  the  hour  of 
this  terrific  visit  was  past  twelve  at  niglu,  we  take  for  granted 
it  must  have  -been  a  ghost,  as  we  know  that  about  that  time  of 
ttie  night  the  visiting  hours  of  these  flimsy  fashionables  com<c 
mence.  But  for  what  reason  the  spectre  honoured  Lara  with 
so  unseasonable  a  call,  is  left  to  the  imagination  of  <the  reader 
to  determine ;  we  -are  called  upon  however  to  observe,  that  it 
was  very  unexcusable^  ungentlemanbke  behaviour  on  tlie  part  of 
the  ghost  to  flit  away  without  leaving  bis  name  and  address  for 
the  satisfaction  both  of  Lara  and  of  the  reader^  -  What  crime 
Lara  had  committed,  oi"  whether  he  had  committed  any,  we 
)cnow  not,  and  respecting  both  the  accuser  and  the  accusation, 
\t  is  thought  proper  that  we  should  remain  in  utter  ignorance* 
^1^  mystery,  darknei^s  and  confusion*    If  the  ^entlepiens'  and 

» -     '  ladies* 
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ladies'  diaries  for  tbe  ensuing  year  are  not  yet  furnished  with  their 
usual  conipleuient  of  seuigmas^  charades^  and  rebui^es^  vie 
should  recommend  their  proprietors  to  select  portions  of  the 
present  poem  to  puzzle  the  brains^  and  to  try  the  higeiiuity  of 
their  readers^  In  the  two  last  productions  of  Lord  Byron^  an 
interestiiig  story  formed  Uie  basis  of  the  poetry,  why  therefore 
in  the  piesent  iustancc  the  reader  should  be  disappointed^  no 
adequate  reason  can  be  assigned. 

The  personages  introduced  to  our  notice  are  but  four.  .  Of 
Otho  we  know  little,  except  that  he  appears  a  very  hospitable 
but  somewhat  hau^^hty  gentleoian.  Of  his  friend  Sir  Ezzelhi, 
(the  dreadful  incog,)  we  know  still  less,  w^e  can  only  surmise 
that  he  was  assassinated  by  Lara,  and  his  body  committed  to 
the  waves.  This  may  be  all  very  tragical  and  terrific,  but  we 
think  that  his  body  might  have  been  permitted  to  have  pursued 
Its  course  down  the  stream  without  having  been  so  unmercifully 
pelted  by  tbe  proud  and  pityless  Lara. 

**  At  once  he  started,  stoop'd,  around  him  strown 
The  winter  floods  had  scattered  heaps  of  stpne, 
Of  these  the  heaviest  thence  he  gathered  there. 
And  slung  them  with  a  more  thsin  common  care.'' 

With  these  aforesaid  pebbles  (which  a  few  lines  aft^  ufe  inet9- 
lHorphoscd  into^^  massy  fragmeats/0  tbe  high  and  haughty  Lara 
l^lts  tlie  dead  body  of  the  unfortunate  £z2elin.  The  doggrel 
hf  the  lines  is  an  apt  accompauimeut  to  the  childishness  of 
!lhe  idea. 

Havmg  thus  rapidly  dispatched  Otho  and  Sir  Ezzelin,  our 
illltentiQu  is  more  fully  drawn  to  the  hero  himself,  to  the  deK- 
neation  of  whes^  character  the  author  appears  to  have  dedi- 
cated die  whole  poem.  The  noble  Ix>rd  has  not  forsaken  his 
.  fevoiuite  model  of  intellectual  and  amoral  deformity.  3uch  as 
irefe  Childe  Harold,  t]ie  Giaour,  Selim,  Conrad,  such  also  is 
I^ara.  it  bappeu£)  however  rarely  tb^it  th^  fifdi  imog^  cast  in 
Ihe  same  mould  comes  out  the  most  finished  9iKi  periect  wo^k. 
However  the  portraiture  of  the  fovr  former  characters  might 
IiAve  been  admired,  w«  ^re  of  opinion  titskt  the  fifth  excels  them 
nU  {  Uie  author  appears  to  b^ve  laboured  bi^rd  to  have  produced 
•  perfect  being  of  his  own  creation^  bMt  bithei  to  to  have;,  £sule4 
^ot  less  in  developing  tbe  cause^  than  in  tfucing  the  lineauients 
of  moial  d^formiliy.  All  his  heroes  t^five  be«n  lutber^  ^wk 
fnd  uouaturah  In  his  present  eifoft  he  appears  to  have  suc- 
foeiied  not  only  in  pourtraying  the  features  of  this  ii^siginiM'y 
l^eing  with  spirit  and  fidelity,  bu(  in  trying  bis  p^sioas  1p  thisif 
|p»Q|)er  source.  The  character  of  Lafa  sbf^U  be  presented,  to  tjty^ 
jFeader  e>)tire>  as  the  clearness  of  idea  uq  lefs  (b$Hi  ttie^sfOfit;  9^ 
tiMs  poetry  Miarraat  sa  lung  w  esi^^t* 
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•*  There  was  in  him  a  vital  scorn  of  all; 
As  if  the  worst  had  fall  n  which  could  befall 
He  ^ood  a  stranger  in  this  breathine  wot^d. 
An  erring  spirit  from  another  hurled; 
A  thing  of  dark  imaginings,  that  shapedtl 
By  choice  the  perils  he  by  chance  escaped; 
But  'scuped  in  vain,  for  in  liheir  memory  yet 
His  mind  would  half  exult  and  half  regreic 
With  more  capacity  for  love  than  earth 
Bestows  on  most  of  mortal  mould  and  birth. 
His  early  dreams  of  good  outstripped  the  irutb» 
And  troubled  manhood  followed  baffied  youth ; 
With  thought  of  years  in  phantotq  chace  mispei^ty 
And  wasted  powers  for  better  purpose  lent ;  . 
And  fiery  passions  that  had  poured  their  wrath 
In  hurried  desolation  o'er  bis  path, 
And  left  the  better  feeli»gs  all  at  strife 
Jn  wild  reflection  o'er  hi^  stormy  Kfe ; 
But  hauehty  still,  and  k>th  himself  to  blame,    ' 
He  caird  on  Nature's  self  to  share  the  shame. 
And  charged  all  faults  upon  the  fleshly  form 
jShe  gave  to  clog  the  soul,  and  feast  the  worm  ; 
^Tiil  he  at  last  confounded  good  and  ill, 
And  half  n;ustook  for  fate  the  acts  jof  wiU: 
Too  high  for  common  selfishness,  he  could^ 
At  times  resign  his  own  for  others*  good. 
But  not  in  pity,  not  because  he  ought, 
3ut  in  some  strange  perversity  of  thought, 
T^at  swayed  him  onward  with  a  secret  pride 
To  do  what  few  or  none  would  do  beside; 
And  this  same  impulse  would  in  tempting  time 
Mislead  his  spirit  equally  to  crime ; 
So  much  he  soared  beyond,  or  sunk  beneath 
The  men  with  whom  he  felt  conden^ned  to  b^eathf^ 
AnA  longed  by  good  or  ill  to  separate 
Bimself  ^om  all  wko  shared  his  mortid  fitate ; 
His  mind  a^bhorring  this  had  fixed  her  throne 
Far  from  the  worid  in  *effio«9  of  her  owi^; 
Thus  coldly  passing  all  that  passed  below, 
^is  blood  in  tensperate  seeming  now  would  dow  ? 
Ah !  happier  if  it  ne'er  with  guik  had  glowed. 
But  ever  ia  t^t  icy  smoothness  flewed !  * 

'Tis  true,  with  other  men  their  path  he  walked, 
Ahd  like  the  rest  in  seeming  did  and  tdked. 
Nor  outraged  Reason  s  rules  by  flaw  nor  start. 
His  madness  was  not  of  the  head,  but  heart ; 
And  rarely  wandered  in  his  speech,  or  drew 
J^is  thoughts  89  forth  as  to  oflend  the  view/*    P.  25. 

We 
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We  have  bieard  of  q  tribe  pf  Indians^  who  wexp  extremely  in- 
genious in  sculpture^  but  the  only  image  which  they  could  carve^ 
was  that  of  the  devil.  Thus  is  it  with  our  noble  author, 
*^  Mungo  hcr^  Mungo  there,  Mungo  every  where.'*  All  isi 
dark^  dismal^  smd  deformed.  In  one  circuoistance  however^ 
attaching  to  hisbvorite  character,  Nve  think  that  Lord  Byron  is 
fieceived.  Lara  ilrepresented  as  forcing  aji  unwilling  interest  from 
ithe  breast  of  all  \^oknew  him,  and  daring  those  who  once  had  seen 
him  to  forget  hiiift  Now  we  could  ventuie  to  assert,  that  if  Lara 
had  lived  in  Engllbd  at  llie  present  age,  although  for  a  short 
time  he  might  hava^haretl  with  the  Hottentot  Venus  or  tiuy  other 
monster  of  personal  or  mental  deformity,  the  wonder  and  admi« 
ration  of  the  gapin^'%orld,  yet  in  a  very  few  yeafs  he  would 
have  sunl/  into  the'  <||iost  provoking  obhvion.  J-ara  might 
have  scowled,  and  scMded,  ranted  and  raved  with  much  ap- 
plause, he  might  even  l^jj'e  written  a  few  charming  n}isaathropic 
piorsels,  but  in  a  very  .short  time  the  public  appetite  would 
have  been  satiated  with  the  same  eternal  course  of  "  black 
broth,"  and  would  have  retui;ned  with  double  Relight  to  a  more 
palatable  pQetijQ  banquet. 

Next  to  Tilburina  comes  Tilburiuf^s'  friend,  as  mad   as  l^jp 
inistress.    After  l^ara  couie^  the  female  page. 

f'  Light  was  his  form,  ^i:\d  darkly  delicate 

That  brow  whereon  lii^  native  sup  had  sate, 

But  had  not  marr'd,  though  in  his  bearps  he  grew. 

The  qheek  where  oft  the  unbidde^i  blush  shqne  through; 

Yet  not  such  blush  as  mounts  when  health  would  show 

All  the  heart's  hvie  in  that  delighted  g)ow ; 

But  'twas  a  hectic  tint  of  secret  qare 

That  fbr  a  burning  moment  feyec^d  there ; 

^nd  the  wild  sparkle  of  his  eye  i^eenied  caught 

Prom  high,  and  lightened  with  electric  thought. 

Though  its  blapk  orb  those  long  low  lashes  fringe. 

Had  tenipered  with  a  melancholy  tinge ; 

Yet  less  of  sorrow  tlian  of  pride  was  ther^, 

Or  if  'twere  grief,  a  grief  that  none  should  share  t 

And  pleased  not  him  the  sports  that  please  his  age, 

Tlie  triclfs  of  youth,  the  fr plies  of  the  page. 

For  hours  on  Lara  he  would  fix  his  glance^ 

As  all  forgotten  in  that  watchful  trance ; 

And  from  his  chief  withdrawn,  he  wandeve,d  lone. 

Brief  were  his  answers,  and  his  question?  none ; 

His  walk  the  wood,  his  sport  some,  foreign  book ; 

His  resting-place  the  bank  that  curbs  the  brook : 

He  seemed,  like  him  he  served,  \o  live  apart  • 

From  all  that  lures  the  eye,  and  fills  the  heart ; 

Tp  know  no  brotherhood,  and  take  from  eartll 

No  gift  beyond  that  bitter  hooa— our  birth. 

^       ^  I*  If 
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•  * 

f*  If  aught  he  loved,  'twas  Lara ;  but  was  show4 
His  faith  in  reverence  and  in  deeds  alone ; 
In  mute  attention ;  and  his  care,  which  guessed 
Each  wish,  fulfilled  it  ere  the  tongue  expressed. 
Still  there  was  haughtiness  in  all  he  did, 
A  spirit  deep  that  brook  d  not  to  be  chid ; 
His  zeal>  though  more  than  that  of  servile  hands^ 
Jn  act  alone  obeys,  his  air  commands ; 
Af  if  'twas  Lara's  less  than  his  desire  ! 

Tliat  thus  he  served,  but  surely  not  for  hire. 
Slight  were  the  tasks  enjoined  him  by  his  lord, 
To  hold  tHe  stirrup,  or  to  bear  the  sword ; 
To  tune  his  lute,  or  if  he  w^illed  it  more. 
On  tomes  of  other  times  and  tongues  to  pore : 
But  ne'er  to  mingle  with  the  menial  train. 
To  whom  he  showed  nor  deference  nor  disdain ; 
But  that  well-v/orn  reserve  which  proved  he  knew 
No  sympathy  wifh  that  familiar  crew.'*     P.  39. 

A  pretty  pair  this  master  and  his  man  ;  for  it  does  not  appear 
fliat'LLara  knew  this  pag'e  to  have  been  a  lady.  Wliile  Lara 
£ulks  in  satin^  K^led  pouts  in  bombazeeti :  v^hile  his  Lord  is  pef* 
forniing  Grimgribher  for  the  amusement  of  the  f^arlour,  the 
page  i^i  playing  ^Miigh  lite  below,  stairs,"  and  retails  the  same 
airs  second  haiid  to  the  servants,  or  *'  familiar  crew,"  in 
the  kitchen ;  aud  then  by  way  of  tracing  all  this  mystery  to  a 
rj^tiQnui  spurce,  is  discovered  to  be  woman.  Now  really  from 
our  respect  to  the  understanding  of  the  sotlter  sex,  we  cannot  be- 
lieve that  any  one  of  them  would  .condescend,  for  such  a  time^ 
to  sustain  so  solemn  and  so  senseless  a  part. 

Leaving  however  the  characters  ^nd  conduct  of  the  poem, 
we  shall  dwell  with  pleasure  upon  the  viersification  and  language. 
In  both  these  points  we  have  felt  great  satisfaction  in  discovering 
a  very  considerable  improvement  both  in  harmony  of  numbers 
and  perspicuity  of  language.  The  flow  of  the  verse  throughout 
the  whole  poem  is  both  easy  and  dignified,  'and  fewer  instances 
either  of  the  vapid  or  of  the  obscure  occur  than  in  any  other 
poem  of  his  Lordship's  which  we  have  yet  seen.  We  are  akt> 
happy  to  find  that  the  noble  Lord  has  omitted  those  tnysteriotts 
dashes  with  which  every  page  of  his  former  poems  were  so  plen- 
tifully distmguished,  and  that  he  has  now  brought  his  sentences 
down  ^o  the  level  of  a  common  understanding.  The  whbte 
poem  is  considerably  improved,  both  in  clearness  and  strength^ 
by  this  omission ;  the  temporary  effect  which  might  have  been 
derived  from  these  artificial  eye-traps,  is  much  better  supplied 
by  that  genuine  spirit,  and  that  legitimate  energy,  which  speaks 
to  0ie  mind.     At  the  conclusion  of  the  first  canto  a  description 
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oS  steep  occurs,  wliich  woiild  do  hopour  even  to  the  atrtbor  of 
tli£  JNigJit  Thought^.  -^ 

•*  Tlie  crowd  are  gone,  the  revellers  at  rest  i 

The  courteous  host,  and  all-approving  guest. 

Again  to  that  accujstonied  couch  must  creep 

"Where  joy  subsides,  and  sorrow  sighs  to  sleep. 

And  man  o'er-laboured  with  his  b^ing>  strife. 

Shrinks  to  that  sweet  forgetfulness  of  life : 

There  lie  love's  feverisli  hope,  and  cunniag's  guSo, 

Hate's  working  brain,  and  lull'd  ambition '^  wHe, 

O'er  each  vain  eye  oblivion's  pinions  wave, 

And  ^uench'd  existence  crouches  in  a  grave^ 

What  better  name  may  slumber *s  bed  become  I 

Night's  sepulchre,  the  universal  home, 

Where  weakness,  strength,  vice,  virtue,  sunk  supine^ 

Alike  in  naked  helplessness  recline ; 

Glad  for  awhile  to  lieave  unconscious  breath. 

Yet  wake  to  wrestle  with  the  dread  of  death. 

And  shun,  though  day  but  dawn  on  ills  increased. 

That  sleep,  the  loveliest  since  it  dreams  the  least/*    F,  4d, 

We  do  not  approve  of  ^^  heaving  micon^ious  breatb,^>  as  a 
jpiifase  expressive  of  the  uconecioiis  state  of  the  mind  in 
dktmber ;  as  whether  sleeping  or  waking  very  few  of  iis  (unle&s 
ite  are  aiBicted  with  an  asthma,)  are  conscious  of  heaving  our 
breath.  The  last  couplet  is  awkward  and  unintelligible.  We 
suppose  that  by  "  Ihat  sleep  the  loveliest,  since  it  dreams  the 
least/'  the  author  means  tlie  sleep  of  death.  But  is  tbe  nol|ie 
^id  quite  so  certain  that  it  dreams  the  least  i 

"  To  die — to  sleep- 
To  sleep !  perchance  to  dream  ; — ^Aye  theres  the  rub — • 
For  in  tliat  sleep  of  death  what  dreams  may  come 
When  we  have  shufSed  off  thi[s  mortal  coil 
M\3st  give  U8  pause," 

So  .^d  one  who  was  as  good  a  poet,  aye,  aad  as  good  a 
l^lgisopber  ppo  ^  the  noble  Lord.  But  this  is  an  old  quarrel* 
We  sbaU  with  oiore  pleasure  cite  die  following  lines,  aa  they 
^peaiT  Ui  have,  beeq  enlightened  by  a  transient  ray  fiom  the  bea- 
\^aly  Mm  of  Chriatiaa  truth.  Lara^  as  was  most  coiisisteot 
with  tbe  obaracter  of  a  villain  and  an  assassin^  dies  a  hardened 
Jbfidei,  atul  hi«  last  act  is  to  reject  the  cross  dii^played  |>y  sonof^ 
.jfiiesX  or  confessor. 

**  He  looked  upon  it  with  an  eye  proCme, 
And  mniied — Heaven  pardon !  if  'twere  with  dis^n ; 
And  Kaled  though  he  spoke  "not,  nor  withdrew 
Ffom  Lara's  &ce  bis  fix'd  despairing  view, 

With 
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With  brow  repulsive,  and  with  gesture  swift» 

Flung' back  the  hand  which  held  the  sacred  glil,. 

-As  if  such  but  disturbed  the  expiring  man, 

Nor  seem'd  to  know  his  life  but  then  began, 

The  life  immortal,  infinite,  secure. 

To  all  for  whom  that  crpss  hath  made  it  sure/'    P.  S3* 

Though  in  confessors  and  material  ctosses  we  do  not  place 
much  reliance,  ev  rovrco  yUa,  in  life  or  ileath,  h  the  C3|rilitian^s 
watchword  still ;  it  is  therefore  with  salisfuctioii  and  joy  that  we 
faail  this  first  beam  of  Kght  shininf  amidst  the  surrounding  dark* 
iiess ;  we  trust  that  the  darkness  may  yet  comprehend  it. 

In  concluding  our  account  of  this  short  effort  of  hi3  Lordship's 
muse,  we  can  only  express  oiir  regret  that  50  much  good  ver- 
sification has  been  thrown  away  upon  a  tale  without  action^  a 
deed  without  a  uame^  and  a  character  frQm  its  frequent  repe. 
Ititiou^  now  'wholly  devoid  of  interest. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  second  tale  in  the  volum?^  which 
common  report  ascribes  to  Mr.  Rogers.  This  gontleman  has 
long  been  a  favourite  with  a  certain  part  of  the  puMic^  to  HJiose 
applause  his  political  no  less  than  las  poetical  merits  have,  ai 
we  understands  so  justly  entitled  him.  It  will  be  for  the  reader 
to  judge  how  much  the  present  poem  is  likely  to  iadd  to  bis  re^ 
putation,  or.lo  justify  that  hyperoxygeuated  panegyric,  w^iich 
has  been  lately  passed  upon  the  audior  in  a  coptemporarj 
journal. 

Jacqueline^  ^^  a  guiUy  thing  and  fell  of  fe^rs,**  leaves  he^ 
father's  liouse  in  Provence  at  middght. 

"  What  will  not  woman  when  die  loves  ? 
Yet,  lost,  alas,  who  can  restore  her  ? 
She  lifts  the  latch,  the  wicket  moves. 
And  now  the  woi4d  is  all  before  her." 

By  ^'  the  world"  we  take  for  granted  thai  the  author  faieans 
the  high  road,  for  to  a  bye  lane  he  w<M#ki  oot  have  applied  all 
tVis  Miltonian  magnilkence  of  expres&ioa.  **  Up  rose  St, 
Pierre,  when  morning  shone,"  and  finds  that  Jacqtieline  bis  child 
IS  off ;  the  usual  lamentations  foHow ;  and  ell  ttie  pleasing  re« 
collections  of  her  duty  and  afbction  are  thustiescnb^;^  we  are 
Jo  W  Iww  she  wouH 


<*  At  eve  light  ia|ft  t^iecfaiaoBcy  aoek 
Jj3.y  there  his  glass  [sfectagfes  probaidg)  witbin  his  b.oot)^, 
And  that  small  cjiest  i^muff'bof  xpe  ccnf^ctwre)  of  Qurioiu^  mould, 
(Queen  Mab%  perchance,  in  days  of  old,)  , 

Tusk  of  elephant  and  ^o]d ;    « 
Which,  when  a  tale  isTon|^|  dispenses 
ItM  fragrant  dust  to  4rowsv^^e^ 
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In  her  lOrho  mourned  not,  when  they  missed  her. 

The  old  a  child,  the  young  ^  sister  ^ 

No  more  the  orphan  runs  to  take 

From  her  loved  hand  the  barley-cake* 

l^o  more  the  matron  in  ilie  school 

Expects  her  in  the  hour  of  rule. 

To  sit  amid  the  elfin  brood; 

Praising  the  busy  and  the  good. 

The  widow  trims  her  hearth  in  vain. 

She  comes  not-^^nor  will  come  again; 

Not  now,  his  little  lesson  done, 

With  Frederic  blowing  bubbles  in  the  sun; 

Nor  spinning  by  the  fountain  side, 

Sjome  story  of  the  days  of  old,"    P.  103- 

In  the  second  canto  we  -find  oar  friend  Fredsric^  who  appearii 
a  principal  character  in  the  tale,  employed  no  longer  ia  phila- 
-sophical  experiments,  with  a  tobacco  pipe  and  soap  suds;  but 
pursuing  his  architectural  studies^  and  "  OW  and  o'er  building 
castles  OH  the  t)oor.^'  But  Mr.  Rogers  has  omitted  to. inform 
\\s  whether  he  was  afterwards  pttt'in  the  comer  for  dirtying  his 
tingei*s.  Presently,  however,  Jacqueline  returns,  and  it  appear^ 
that  her  flight  had  only  i>een  a  matrimonial  excursion  witk 
©'Arcy,  her  lover.    The  njeeting  is  thus  described : 

"  But  wTiat  felt  D'Arcy, 'when  at  lengft    • 

Her  father's  gate  was  open  flung  ? 

Ah,  then  he  found  a  giant's  sttengtli ; 

For  round  him,  as* for  life,  she  clung:  •  .  • 

And  when,  her  -fit  of  weeping  o'er, 

Oaward  they  mov^d  a  little  space. 

And  saw  an  old  man.  sitting  at  the  door^ 

Saw  his  wan  cheek,  and  sunken  eye 

That  seem'd  to  gaze  on  vacancy, 

*  ^hen,  at  the  sight  of  that  beloved  face. 
At  once  to  fall  upoir  Ids  neck  she  flew  s 

•  But— riot  encouraged-T-b'ackfihe  drew. 
And  trembling  stpx)d  i|i  djread  suspense^ 
Her  tears  her  only  eloquence ! 
Al(,all-<-the  whi)e—§Q  awful  di&tance  keeping^ 
tSave  D' Arcy,  who  nor  speaks  nor  stirs ; 
And  one,  his  little  hand  in  her's. 
Who  weeps  to  see  his  sister  weeping. 

•  **  Then  Jacqueline  the  silence  broke* 

.    She  clasped  her  father's  knee  and  sppke^ 
Her  brother  kneeling  too ; 
While  D'Arcy  as  before  looked  on, 
Thro*  from  his  manly  cheek  was  goue 
Its  natural  hue."    P.  123.       ■'■'.'"  -    '     /• 

What. 
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What  would  be  the  pathos  of  this  scene  without  little  Frederic^ 
Ineeiing  and  weeping  he  knows  not  why  ?  The  old  gentleman 
at  last^  of  course  relents^  and  the  tale  concludes.  By  way  of 
epilogue  we  have  the  following  lines>.  in  allusion^  as  we  are  told^ 
lo  the  popular  story  of  Henry  the  Fourth. 

•'  Had  Louis  then  before  the  gate  dismounted. 
Lost  in  the  chase  at  set  of  sun ; 
Like  Henry,  when  he  heard  recounted 
The  generous  deeds  himself  had  done, 
(That  night  the  miller's  maid  Colette 
Sung,  while  he  supped,  her  chansonnette) 
Then — when  St.  Pierre  addressM  his  \iillage-traii»» 
Then  had  the  monarch  with  a  sigh  confessed 
.  A  joy  by  him  unsought  and  unpossessed, 
.^-Without  it  what  are  all  tlie  rest  ? — 
To  love,  and  to  bo  loved  again.'*     P*  1128. 

Whether  the  poet  \^  in  his  first  or  second  childhood  we  cannot 
say,  but  after  the  specimens  which  we  have  produced,  which  are 
by  no  mean?  the  most  ricUculous  in  the  whole  poem,  there  can; 
be  but  one  opinion  of  its  merit ;  yet  we  are  told  in  the  preface^ 
in  a  style  of  insufferable  coquetry, 

"  The  Poem  of  Jacqueline  is  the  production  of  a  diiFerent 
author,  and  is  added  at  the  request  of  the  writer  of  the  former  tale, 
whose  wish  and  entreaty  it  was  that  it  should  occupy  the  first  pages 
of  the  following  volume;  and  he  regrets  that  the  tenacious  courtesy 
of  hiff  friend  would  not  permit  him  to  place  it  where  the  judgment 
of  the  reader,  concurring  with  his  own,  will  suggest  its  more  ap-  • 
propriate  statioA."     P.  vi» 

Was  not  this  poem  the  acknowledged  production  of  Mr». 
Rogers,  we  should  be  inclined  to  suspect  that  the  noble  Lord 
has  been  playing  a  trick  upon  the  public,  and  had  been  wicked 
enough  to  try  what  egregious  nonsense  they  would  swallow  under 
the  patronage  of  a  celebrated  name.  We  most  sincerely  wish 
that  this  were  the  case,  as  we  would  rather  witness  a  successful 
imposition  upon  a  gaping  crowd  of  fashionable  admirers,  thua 
see  the  reputation  which  Mr.  Rogers  had  once  acquired  by  a 
tolerably  pretty  poem,  tarnished  by  so  disgraceful  a  failure. 

.Art.  VIL  The  Flowers  of  Wit y  or  a  choice  Collection  of  Bon 
Mota.  By  the  Rev^  H.  Rett,  Author  of  tlie  Flejnents  of 
^General  Knowledge,  &^c.  In  Two  Vols.  J  2mo,  468  pp. 
Lackington  and  Co.     1814. 

It  was  not.  Without. some  emotions  of! surprise  ai>d  astonish^ 
m%ntj  that  we  read  the  advertisement  which  announced  these 

tWO" 
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•two  v6!utne*  to  the  literary  world.    To  collect  the  ^'  ffowcra 
0f  Wit/'  and  to  arrange  them  in  the  most  tasteful  and  inviting 
order  is  a  task^  which  has  generally  been  assigned  to  other  hands 
thdn  to  those  of  a  Baclielor  of  Divinity^^  or  a  senior  Fellow  of 
a  College.     We  have  noiv  before  us  a  volume  selected  and 
compiled  by  a  veteran  of  the  stage,  Mr.  Wcwitzer,  whose  long 
acquaintance  with  the  green  room  and  the  stagej  render  him  an 
instrument  peculiarly  adapted  to  embody  the  fleeting  witticisms 
of  the  facetious  sous  of  either  theatre*     His  riva)>  Mr.  Kett^ 
has  hitherto,  indeed,  employed  his  talents  in  a  very  d^erent  line. 
The  first  work  which  introduced  him  to  the  notice  of  the  public 
was,  a  Dissertation  upon  Prophecy,  (not  a  subject  of  the  most 
facetious  nature)  which,  as  it  was  his  firsts  so  it  was  bis  happiest 
effort;  and  he  would   probably  have  better  consulted  his   re- 
putation had  he  been  coutait  with  the  credit  which  attended  bis 
lirst  literary  production.    The  next  subject,  upon  which   our 
atktbor  tried  his  talents,  was  one  of  rather  an  extensive  nature^ 
*'  The  Elements  of  General  Knowledge  \*  this  subject  also  was 
npt  of  si  very  ludicrous  nature,  yet  like  Falstaff  of  old,  though 
npt  witty  in  itself,  it  was  the  cause  of  wit  in  otiiers ;  it  was  the 
object  of  much  unseemly  merriment  among  divers  wicked  wags, 
who  had  not  sufficient  gravity  to  appreciate  with  due  respe<rt 
the  merit  of  the  author's  astonishing  discoveries  in  almost  every 
t>i-unch  of  science.     We  say  nothing  of  the  logic  <if  oui"  author^ 
as  the  very  thoughts  of  a  syDogism,  an  enthymein,  or  of  all  tbe 
heavy  artillery  of  the  ancient  schoolmen,  must  cast  a  reverend 
damp  around  the  very  soul  of  wit.     Let  the  reader  conceive  an  . 
edition  of  Thomas  Aquinas  cum  notis  et  facctiiSf  ti.  Kett,  B.  JD. 
The  last  publica^tion  with  which  our  author  honoured  the  world 
was  ^'  Emily,"  a  Tale^  developing  the  wht>!er  %^ei^  *f  feiti&le 
ideation,  a  subject  with  which,  *s  Senior  Felld^,  and  Tutor  tit 
Trinity  College,  m  Oxford,  we  have  no  dotfbtf  ht  wajf  well  ac- 
quainted.  To  close  all  come  these  Facettai,  or  Row^ts  of.Wif, 
irf  two  very  neat  volumes,  1 2mo.  coiitaiftltijg;  <Sght  hmnd^ied  iintf 
eighty-six  good  things,  and  all  for  foOrte^  aliiifmgs-r'atto^lly 
lite  a  penny — our  walnuts  tnid  our  jeSts  nisfy  b^  how  dttra^sHAf 
cracked  at  the  same  price. 

Let  not  our  readers  imagine  that  V9t  good  Church  Mi 
men  are  too  dull  to  comprthend  the  value  of  a  good  thing.  lo 
our  merry  mood  we  can  bestow  a  hearty  laugh  at  all  the  follies 
artd  (he  quackery  of  the  a^ ;  w^  cdn  fiilif ^  likll  ^  phifciseplKlir 
of  Abdera,  materials  for  6xxt  laugliter, '  lei  tt#  ni#6t  men  imre 
we  will,  whether  it  be  infidels  al  Bibto  sotKldtkiT^  i^  biib^t  aft 
emancipation  dinners;  if  amidst  ttie  dhng^ra*  Afitladiiilcl  fir^ih 
these  portentous  signals  of  the  impending  stomii  we  can  find 
robm  for  menimett;  why  sfaotAf  tve  d^o/^j^itosi^  l|9Uit^ 
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^bf  a  smSe  ('tis  dll  lie  asks)  to  a  very  worthy,  well  meaning,  cmd 
Ikcetious  B.  D.  and  to  his  ei^ht  hundred  and  eighty-six  good 
things.  In  our  younger  days  we  have  often  stolen  an  hour  from 
our  Lucian,  to  pore  over  the  pages  of  the  '^  Monstrous  dr<JI 
Jester,"  and  have  often  forsaken  the  whole  circle  of  science,  to 
dip  into  the  more  aoiusing  Encyclopaedia  of  Wit.  Prodigious, 
indeed,  as  the  number  of  witticisms  may  appear,  with  whidi 
Mr.  Kett  has  presented  us,  we  must  own  that  we  have  seen  it 
surpassed  by  that  chiliogramme  of  wit,  '^one  thousand  good 
things"  adorned  and  illustrated  with  a  coloured  print  of  Mn 
Grimaldi  in  the  character  of  Monras.  We  mudi  regret  that 
Ml*.  Kett  has  not  thought  fit  to  present  us  with  his  own  priiii 
in  the  title  page,  it  would  have  added  much  to  the  value  oF  the 
work,  and  4hen,  as  the  bookseller  of  Bp.  Ilofne  remarked,  u-* 
might  have  added  the  other  :sixpence. 

Before  these  volumes  were  submitted  to  our  inspection,  we 
hazarded  many  a  conjecture  respecting  their  probable  conteiUs,i 
knowing  that  our  author  was  a  philosopher  and  a  logician  ;  W4i 
9f,  first. conceived  that  we  might  have  been  presented  withati 
eiiquiry  into  the  very  depths  of  the  science.  We  partly  expected  » 
long  and  laborious  treatise^'  upon  the  theory  and  practice  of 
punuiog^  or  iacetiousness  upon  philosophical  principles.  He« 
collecting,  however,  that  our  author  was  not  from  Scotland,  and 
could  not  therefore  he  expected  to  give  us  two  quarto  voJutnes 
upon  the  rationale  of  humour,  or  opon  the  moral  and  meta« 
physical  nature  of  repartee,  we  turned  our  attention  to  the 
treasures  of  ancient  leaniiag.  We  thought  it  probable  that  tke 
labours  of  Professor  Porsoa  upoo  Athen«us  might  have  bee» 
{perfected  by  the  acumen  and  accuracy  of  Mr.  Kett,  and  liiat 
znuqh  light  might  hav^  been  thrown  apon  this  repository  of  ancient 
facetiae  by  the  illustrations  and  emendations  of  our  learned 
author;  a  few  remarks  obiUr  upon  Cicero  deOratore,.Quinctilian^ 
&G.  might  have  served  as  a  supplement  to  the  work.  At  another. 
ti«ie  we  looked  f<Mr  a  reprint  of  the  Praxis  Jocaadi,  published 
at  Frankfort  early  in  the  17  th  century ;  or  for  s6me  notes  aai 
observations  upon  that  celebrated  treatise,  '^  Qua  ratioiie  im 
conversation^  Jcki  et  iales  cum  rebus  seriis  Jucunde  temperuri 
possunt/*  published  at  the  s«une  place  about  the  same  tisEie.  Wtt 
expected  that  our  author  Vvould  have  contrasted  the  ^  Ars  fHt^ 
atovia^^  a  publication  also  of  the  same  dale  witli  otir  modam 
'^  Art  of  ingeniously  tormenting,"  or  that  he  would  fenre  givta. 
us  a  new  edition  of  the  Na^ad  venalcs,  omitting,  for  the  sake  «if 
decency,  the  prints^  Be  tt^e  wofk,  however,  wh ait  it  may,  we 
must  not  oinif  to  present  to  the  redder  th6  authoir's  Ai^odesty  and 
leartiiag,  which  are  equally  coAs]picuoii5*      ' 
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**  If  an  apology  for  such  a  literary  pursuit  as  this  should  b« 
thought  proper,  to  soften  the  asperity  of  certain  fastidious  critics, 
an  apology  may  easily  be  urged.  ,The  compiler  of  this  work,  from 
its  desultory  and  entertaining  nature,  found  it  calculated  to  employ 
and  to  amuse  the  hours  of  frequent  indisposition ;  and  when  he 
enjoyed  a  Jbetter  state  of  liealth,  it  served  as  a  relaxation  from  his 
tnore  arduous  and  important  studies,  the  results  of  which  are  laid  be- 
fore the  public.  Considered  in  this  latter  point  of  view,  such  a  lite- 
rary {)ursuit  has  the  sanction  of  the  most  respectable  examples. 
Julius  C^sar  did  not  think  it  derogatory  to  his  talents,  his  rank, 
and. his  exalted  offices,  to  make  a  collection  of  apophthegms.  Did 
not /Tacitus  the  philosophical  historian,  Plutakch  one  of  the 
best  moral  writers  of  antiquity,  and  Valerius  Maximus  a  Roman 
of  an  illustrious  family  and  high  military  distinction,  compose  simi- 
lar works  ?  And  in  later  times,  have  not  Erasmus  the  great  critic 
and  theologian,  Camden  the  most  eminent  antiquary,  and  Lord 
Bacon  the  prince  of  modern  philosophers,  diversified  their  studies 
and  added  to  their  reputation  by  making  such  collections  V*  .  VoL 
I,  p.  xviii. 

.  If  Julius  Caesar^  Erasmus,  and  Lord  Bacon,  why  not  Mr. 
Kett  ?  But  let  us  proceed  to  these  facetice  facetiarum,  these 
"  right  meriie  and  conceited  jestes"  with  a  determination  to 
pay.  our  devoirs  to  the  laughter  loving  dame.  The  first  part 
contains  those  bon  mots,  the  names  of  whose  authors  ar^  known. 
The  names  are  alphabetically  arranged. '  With  most  of  the  good 
things  here  recorded,  we  must  confess  a  long  ac(]fuainiance, 
having  been  early  in  possession,  as  we  hinted  to  our  readers,  of 
the.  works  of  that  inimitable  predecessor  of  Mr.  Kett,  Joseph' 
Miller,  There  are  some  few,  however,  which  we  must  acknow- 
ledge never  to  have  heard  before.  -  The  following  will  shew 
that  facetiou^ness  is  an  hair  loom  in  the  family  of  the  Jekylls. 

"   SIR   JOSEPH   JEICYLL. 

*'  314f.  Two  very  lovely,  but  bashful  girls,  had  a  cause  of  some 
importance  depending  at  Westminster,  that  required  their  personal 
appearance,  They  were  relations  of  Sir  Joseph  Jekyll,  and  on, 
this  formidable  occasion  they  desired  his  company  and  countenance 
at  the  court.  Sir  Joseph  attended  accordingly;  an^  the  cause 
being  opened,  the  judge  demanded,  "  Whether  he  was  to  entitle 
these  ladies  spinsters.'^  **  No,  my  lord,"  said  Sir  Joseph,  **  they 
are  lilies -of  the  valley;  they  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin  ;  yet 
you  see,  that  no- monarch,  in  all  his  glory,  was  ever  arrayed  like 
one  of  these.'*    Vol.  L'  p.  145. 

In  the  midst  of  so  many,  flowers,  many  with,  but  more  with^*- 
out  k  sting;  it  is  d^flicuTt  to  determine  upon  a  /avourabie 
specimen  of  the  Editor's  ta^te  and  power  of  selectioiK  Perhapa 
'.  the 
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fli€  follott ing  bott   mots   of  Lord  Chesterfield  may  b^  ai  fait 
specimen  of  the  style  and  manner  df  the  whole. 

*'  139*  L(Wd  Chesterfield  compflalned  very  rtiuch  at  an  inn  where' 
he  dined,  that  the  plates  and  dkhes  were  very  dirty^  The  waifter,: 
vith  a  degree  of  pgrtness,  cybserved,  that  every  one  must  eat  a  fveclc 
of  dirt  before  he  dies.     *  That  niay  be  true,'  said  lord  Chester lieldj 

*  but  Ho  one  is  Gibliged  to  eat  it  all  at  a  meal/ 

**  14«0*  *  I  cannot  conlcefive'  said  a  noblen^ntd'lorrfCli'esterfield^ 
liow  you  manage  yoiir  affiiirs :  for  though  yoUr  estate  is  snmller 
than  mine,  yoil  make  sL  much  more  splendid  figure  Chan  I  do/ 

*  My  lord,'  said  Chesterfield^  *  I  hatre  a  place  V  Pray  what  pirfcTe  ?' 

*  1  am  ray  own  steward.' 

**  141.  On  the  1st  of  July  it  Was  the  ciistomfoi'  the  Protestants 
in  Ireland  to  appear  at  the  coiirt  of  the  lord  lieutenant  With  or'ange- 
coloured  ribbons,  in  conmiemoration  of  tlie  battle  cft  tl>e  Boyne 
gained  by  king  William  III.  When  the  earl  of  Chesterfield  wai^ 
lord  lieutenant,  he  observed  Miss  Ambrose,  a  papist^  si  very  beau- 
tiful girl,  wearing  one  of  those  ribbons.  The  instant  it  caught  lua 
eye,  he  walked  up  to  her,  and  addriessed  her  ia  the  foiiowinf 
lines: 

•*  *  Say,  lovely  Tory,  What's  ttie  jest^ 
Of  wearing  orange  on  your  breast  ? 
Since  that  same  breast  betraying  showd 
-   The  whiteness  of  the  rebel  roise  i' 

«*  142*  Dryden's  frtmslatf on  of  Virgil  being  comtntetfdfedf  by  it 
fpverend  prelate,  lord  Chesterfield  observed,  •  The  original  is^  e^-* 
ceilent,  but  every  thing  sufFer's  by  translation,  except  a  frlshop^^ 

*'  143.  The  late  queen  hinted  tolo^d  Chesterfield  her  design  of 
shutting  up  St.  Jameses  Park^  and  turning  it  intoi  a  gftrden^  and 
asked  mm  what  he  thought  the  alteration  Would  60st«  His  r^ply; 
was  •  .Only  three  cfowns  V  "     Vol.  I.  p.  (?3*    * 

Our  author,  ha\^'evcr,  is  sometimes  a  little  unfair  itt  ntrmber*. 
ing  his  good  things.  In  the  following  paragraph  Tor  instance- 
we  can hnd nothiag  by  any  perversion  worthy  of  240  being  tacked 
to  it. 

**  SATVftJEt  foatt'f 

•«  340.  He  was  justly  entitfed  the  English  Afistopftanes^  for  h9 
kidulged  in  the  licentiousness  of  the  old  Greek  comedy,  and  intro-* 
duced  fl^e  characters  of  living  persoi>s  upon  the  stagfe^  He  de- 
served applause  for  his  wit,  a:nd  castigation  for  his  perscfnalitks. 
His  wit  and  drollery  were  wont  to  set  the  taWe  on  a  roar;  and  as  ft 
proof  how  facetious  a  companipn  he  was.  Dr.  Johnson  whoffe  risible 
mascli^  were  not  remarkable  for  their  flexibility,  and  came  into  hisf 
company  determined  not  to  be  pleased  with  him,  declared  *  that? 
h&  fdund  Foote  irresistible.'  "    Vol.  I.  p.  1 12, 
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Upon  second  tliouglits  liowever  we  are  of  opinion  that  thft 
bon  mot  consists  in  considering  Foote  ^s  having  indulged  in  the 
licentiousness  of  the  old  Greek  comedy,  because  he  introduced 
the  characters  of  living  persons  upon  the  stage.  Now  we  ap- 
prehend that  it  was  the  licentiousness  of  the  middlt  comedy  in 
which  Foote  indulged,  which  introduced  real  characters  under 
feigned  names,  as  he  did  A  preece  under  the  nanoe  of  Ciathvallader : 
whereas  the  old  comedy  introduced  the  real  character  under  the 
real  name,  as  Aristoplianes  did  Socrates  and  Cfeon.  In  this- 
jumble  between  tlie  old  and  the  middle  comedy  consists  the 
jfacetiousness  of  No.  240.  Let  the  number  stand ;  as  there  are 
many  under  the  same  predicament.  In  this  alphabetical  ar* 
rangement  we  however  not  only  had  names  but  qualities. 
Und^r  the  letter  J  we  find  A  grand  idea.  Now  then  for 
tins  specimen  of  the  sublime^  this  sunflower  among  the  posies 
of  wit. 

"  312.  The  chief  ol^  a  small  canton  of  Indians,  upon  the  banks 
of  the  Mississipi  in  Lduisiana,  every  morning  as  soon  as  he  issues 
ftom  Ins  caliih,  exlending  his  arm  and  moving  it,  says,  *  ThuSt  I 
trace  the  path  which  the  sun  may  describe  in  the  course  of 
the  day.^  ^ 

Vastly  grand,  but. not  altogether  intelligible;  nevertheless  as 
Ollapod  says  in  the  pJay^  ^  Thank  you,  gopd  Sir,  I  owe  you 
half  a- one."  In  some  of  his  anecdotes^  Mr.  Kett  hidulges 
father  too  far  in  his  own  Imagination,  let  us  take  the  following^ 
instance. 

**   DR.   OGDEN. 

**  448.  A  bhtstering  Cantab  endeavoured  to  justify  the  practice 
of  profene  swearing,  in  the  company  of  Dr.  Ogden,  the  excellent 
aermon-writer.  *  At  least,'  said  he,  *  doctor,  you  must  grant, 
that  sweariug  gives  the  appearance  of  courage.'  *  Alas,  sjr,'  said 
€he  doctor,  *  what  is  the  appearance  of  courage !  do  not  the  little 
birds  perch  upon  the  image  of  an  eagle?'  "     Vol.  I.  p.  205. 

Now  who  would  suspect  that  this  blustering  Cantab,  and  hi» 
justification  of  profane ,  swearing,  were  both  the  creatures  of 
Mr.  Kett's  polific  brain:  whereas  the  fact . really  is,  that  the 
sentence  which  under  the  metamorphosing  power  of  our  Editor^ 
ig  clothecf  in  the  splendid  dress,  of  a  repartee,  i&  to  be  found, 
word  for  word,  in  the  Doctor^s  sermon  on  the  tliird  com^ 
mandment. 

In  the  mi<l8t  however  of  this  profusion  of  good  things  fronoi 
the  stores  of  the  departed  wits,  we  now  and  then  discovei^  on^ 
of  more  modern  date,  sHpped  in  like  a  foundling  with  na  less 
modesty  than  dexterity,  a^iong  the  legitimate  offspring  of-  th^ 
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5incient  masters  in  the  science  of  repartee.  For  these  littlcj 
nothi  of  facetiousness,  we  half  suspect  that  Mr.  Kelt  feels  a 
sort  of  fatherly  affection,  their  resemblance  indeed  to  their 
parent  is  too  strong  to  be  mistaken.  Among  the  anecdotes  of 
I/>rd  Nelson,  we  find  the  following  impromptu  inserted. 

ft 

**  4S2.  Impromptu  after  the  signal  victory  of  the  Nit^  Admiral 
kelson  having  previously  lost  an  eye  and  an  arm  : 

«  *  Frenchmen,  no  more  with  Britous  vie,— ^ 
Nelson  destroys  your  naval  band, 
.  Sees  your  designs  with  half  an  eye, 

And  fights  and  beats  you  with  one  hand.*  '*  Vol.  I.  p.  198» 

Our  readers  will  join  us,  we  are  sure,  in  ascribing  this  ele-  ^ 
gant  little  jeu  d  esprit  to  that  author,  whose  name,  for  fear  of . 
offending  his  modesty,  we  studiously  conceal.  Another  histaucfi 
of  our  author's  extreme  modesty  we  cannot  forbear  to  mention^ 
ill  ascribing  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton  a  discovery  which  is  really  his 
own.  *^  Sir  Isaac,"  says  Mr.  Kett,  '^  discovered  and  demon* 
strated  that  principle  of  attraction  which  sets  the  universe  \x% 
motion/*  That  the  power  of  attraction  set  the  universe  in  motions 
is  hi  reality  a  discovery  not  of  Sir  Isaac,  but  of  Mr.  Kett ;  and  the 
demonstration  will  doubtless  soon  be  laid  on  the  table  of  th^ 
Royal  Society.  Leaving  however  the  power  of  attraction  tgi  -> 
these  two  little  vohimes,  w^e  shall  proceed  in  the  examination 
of  their  contents.  Part  the  second  is  dedicated,  in  the  vvord» 
of  our  author,  to  boa  mots,  chiefly  anonymous,  of  various  de- 
scriptions, sublime,  satirical,  humorous,  8cc.  8cc.  Of  the  su-^ 
blimity  of  a  boa  mot  the  reader  will  be  at  a  loss  to  form  au 
adequate  idea,  till  he  reads  the  following  example. 

^*   THE    SUBLIME    OF    BEGGING, 

**  If  nobleness  of  mind  constitutes  the  true  dignity  of  man^' 
neither  his  mea?i  attire  nor  his  reduced  circumstances  can  dirainisli 
lus  intrinsic  worth.  W^  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  an  uncora-* 
Pfion  degree  of  adrniration,  when  we  hear  those  sentiments  ex-» 
pressed  by  a  beggar^  which  would  exalt  the  character  even  of  s| 
monarch, 

^^  689.  '  As  you  do  not  belong  to  my  parish,'  said  a  gentleman 
to  a  begging  sailor  with  a  wooden  leg,  '  I  cannot  relieve  you.* 
•  Sir,'  replied  the  sailor,  with  an  air  of  heroism^  *  I  lost  my  leg 
fighting  for  all  parishes.'  "     Vol.  JI.  p.  108. 

In  the  next  edition  of  I/jnginus,  we  hope  to  see  this  anec« 
dote  introduced  into'  the  text,  as  no  treatise  on  the  sublime  caoi 
be  perfect  without  it.     To  the  second  volume  is  added  an  Ap- ' 
pendix,  containing  a  short  defence  of  the  art  of  punning,  with 
il  few  well  kjiown  practical  examples,  noiae  very  worthy  of 
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tnuij^criptiort.  We  much  wonder  that  Mr.  Kett,  wfiile  on  tferj^ 
part  of  his  work,  shoald  have  oveFlookeff  the  facetioutt  letter 
of  SwH't  i»i  the  iiarwe  of  Tlwii  Browne ;  which  we  consider  th<? 
dcme  9nd  <|nin1e.ssen<:e  oif  a  punster's  powers.  Stthjoined  to 
tills  ji?rrt  (*lithe  woi-k  is  :!«  Essay  Hpon.  Bulls,  hy  no  means  equal 
ciiher  irr  length  or  ingennity  to  that  of  M i&Jy  Edgeworth,  wiih  at- 
tVanslation  of  the  ^Arrn-ia  of  Hicioeles ;  a»  these  specimens  of 
ancie4vt  wit  arc  hy  w>  means  commron,  (we  kiK>w  no  o4fher  pub- 
lication of  them  tliait  orje  at  the  end  o9  Ray »  Notnrikluture^) 
^ «:  shall  estraet  ihcse  for  the  aimisement  of  our  readera. 

**  It  18  remarl&aBie  that  the  'o  S;)^joXflrjTixo?  (die  Sttrdent  or 
Scholar)  is  ititroducerf  merely  tb  serve  as  abaft,  just  as  the  Oxford 
tfchoiar  is  introduced  \yy  3g^  Milfer,  iwhiB  *  Jestbook^'  for  the  same 
convenient  atid  ladicrdas  puvpcwe.* 

•  •*  864<  A  scholar  wanting  tcswiinv  was  nearly  d^ovrned  iw  the 
attempt.  UpcHi  which  he  rowed  he  weiskl  never  touch  Aie  water 
till  he  hail  been  taught  icr  swim. 

^^  8/);5.  A  scliolar  wishing  to^  catch  a  nwuae  lAat  nibbled  hx» 
,  books,  baited  a  trap^  and  sat  by  it  to  watich. 

"  ^66,  A  scholar,  hearing  it  sard"  that  ran»ns  lived  to  be 
two  hundred  jeay&  old,  bougI:i*  one,  saying,  *  I  wish  to  try  tlie  ex- 
jg^riment.'  ^ 

"  This''  story  is  told  By  Furetiere,  ifiiie  French  lexrcographer, 
of  a  friend  of  his.     He  has  added  a  circumstance,  indeed,  whicb 
increases  the  magnitude  of  tfte  buFI;  fsThe  says  that  his  friend^' 
when  lie  puttrhased  tlie  raven,   had  passed  im  grand  ciiinacte- 

**  i67^  A  schofor  meeting  a  friend  said,  *  I  dreamecF  last  night 
tfiat I  saw yotf-and  tkifcedwi*h  yoiy-*  <  f  beg yoar pardon,' said th^ 
friend,  *  for  riot  listening  to  what  you  said.' 

*•  86.8.  A  scholar  wishing  ro^  know  if  he  Tooked  handsome  whe» 
&c  was*  asleepvsaC  before  a  foofeing-glass  wirfi  his  eyes  shut* 

•  **•  859-  One  of  twin  broilers  happened  to-die,^  A  scholar  mectw 
ing  tire  sufvwor,.  ijf quired  «f  bim  ;  ^Pray  teil  me,  whic&of  yo* 
was  it  that  died,  you*  or  your  brother  r 

'  •'  TJkise  Cxvo  iSs^  bltll»  pass  cu-rFent  as^gemiine  Irish. 

**  870.'  A  scholar,,  a  bald-headed  nmn^  aiid  a  barber,  travelled' 
fbgether,  and  agt'eed  to  keep  watch'  fewr  hotirs  at  ft  time.  It  ^ra« 
the  barber's  turn  to  watch  first  :  he  employed  liibiself  lA'sIiavin^  * 
the  head  of  the  ^leepin^  schoJm*;  and  when  his  time  of  watch* 
ing  was  expired,  waked  liimv  Tlie  scholar,  fubbibg  his  hda4^  ani# 
finding  k  s«<inooth,  called  out,  *  What  a  rogue  is  this  barber,  for 
Be  has  walccd  £he  bald -beaded  man,  whep.  Ee  oflgbt  tO-  have  \raked 
»ier 

**  Here  is  a  clrafhii'ng^  confusion  of  personal  identity.  Thi» 
&ull  was  lately  circulated  in  a  very  genteel  company,  in  Londoit,  as 
atv  excellent  modem'  jpke  fr-cai^  from  Ireiaad^  an^  oi  ufual,  aa» 
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Jmliman  was  substituted  for  the  scholac,  and  made  the  butt  <jf  the 
,talc'*     Vol  IL  p,  214>. 

Wluk  wpon  ll«e  subject  of  Greek  IjhIIs,  Mr.  Kett  mijiljt 
liavc  menlkrtied  ifae  vUrap  ia/vox^  o^  lloiiifT,  he  might  iilsf> 
liave  absuviid  that  even  Horace  \va«  guiity  of  an  IricisiM  when 
he  said  argeM'Q  rhcifs  wattroL  Those  'mh  !u)\\H,'ver  oijJ}'  bints 
/or  a  collection  of  t!»c  iMf)st  i^pproved  (Jreek  bnli^,  of  the  true 
Cretan  lirecd,  wJiich  might  form  un  di/^JjKoyie:,  not  u^iv.xiilhy  of 
the*^  HoM^^4^of  Wit." 

From  tiiese  two  Iktlcj  •Vf)!«nies  ^e  bave.  in  ©we  way  or 
anotlief,  d«*iveil  nujch  amusenR*it.  Some  of  the  anecdotes 
jire  siifficienlly  tiite,  and  ^om«  iA  the  roKes  iu  this  floiilcuiuiu 
j(x:oruin  have  lost  their  ihoit?.  Many  of  the  anecdotes  and  re- 
|3arlees  remind  us  of  the  iniir»itable  witticisms  of  Gregory  Griilln, 
J£sq.  wliich  <m\'  autht)r  i^as,  fo4'  soniie  reacion  or  oUiei',  omitted 
to  insert.  We  do  not  wish  to  accuse  ^Jr.  Kett  of  any  jeaiou.sv 
or  imjvi'oper  feehng,  iest  ti4eir  briiiiunpy  showUi  surpass  his  own, 
%ve  cann(»l  hcjjw^vcr  but  llwnk  th;ar.  ilicir  insertion  in  a  Aitnre 
edition  will  r<,'uder  the  r«e|>arlec  deparlnient  jxjrfecL  (iue  oi*  two 
of  these  are  as  follow. 

^^  8S7.  (We  venture  to  add  the  nuuiber.)  Mr-  GrifEia  l)eing 
suddenly  accosted  by  a  lady  with  the  -question,  "  how  many  do 
two  and  two  u^ake,"  with  the  utmost  <:oohiess  i^eadily  rejointid, 
^  two  and  two,  make  four-*'  ^SH.  Mr.  GrilS:i  ob*^r\ing  a 
favourite  dog  basking  before  the  lire,  e.\c!aimed,  "^  1  protest, 
Pompey,  thou  art  almost  as  lazy  a  do^  as  myself." 

How  far  Mr  Kett  mav  have  added  to  bis  literary  character 
iiy  this  pubVicaiion,  those  who  at'e.  better  able  to  appreciate  it 
than  ourselves,  may  be  kifl  to  determined  Against  the  uaalice 
of -criticism  Mr.  Kett  muy  now  consider  lumself  impiegnable. 
For  who  sira'l  have  the  audacity  to  attack  a  man  who,  like  a 
jiornetora  hojsc*tiy,  lies  concealed  amidst  the  flowers  of  wit, 
waitinj;  to  attack  the  impicMiS  baud  who  shall  dare  to  disturb  his 
literary  repoKie.  We  consider  Mr.  Kett  as  a  second  lljpponax, 
advancing,  chuHo  pcdCj  against  a  host  of  wags.  What  Pbiler 
leulberus  shall  now  dine  to  attack,  the  wan  wiio  can  parry  cart^ 
and  tierce  with  n  double  entendre,  ^ive  a  smart  rap  v\iih  a  re- 
partee, and  make  **  a  palpable  hit*'  witli  a  pun^  or  iH  bis  ad- 
verswy  still  conlinues  obstinate,  imprison  him  in  an  eternal 
3Juiiciad  betw^eir  a  brace  of  bulls.  Tlie  thiug  iu  utterly  in?* 
|>osiMble.  ' 

We  oitnaot  conclude  our  account  of  tbe?e  two  vohnnes 
without  again  liianking  Mr,  Kett  lor  the  amusement  he  has 
pttorded  us  in  ihhiv  perusal.  'J^liey  will  foim  a  pleasing  addi^ 
tioH  to  the  library  of  the  luuugei,  and  occasionally  piesent  an. 

anecdote 
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siiecdote  of  which  even  the  more  finished  scholar  mU3t 
confess  himself  ignorant.  We  cannot  withhold  what  we  con- 
sider their  highest  merits  that  among  much  ludicrous  and 
amusing  matter,  they  contain  no  one  expression  which  can 
shock  the  nicest  sense  of  modesty^  or  furnish  a  single  additional 
idea  to  the  store  of  indelicacy^  with  which  books  of  this  sort 
too  frequently  abound. 


BRITISH  CATALOGUE. 

DIVINITY. 

Art.  8.  A  Sermvn  on  the  Atitiquity  of  the  Sabbath.  JUy 
W.  Cooper^  J5.  I>.  late  Fellow  ana  Tutor  of  St.  Johns, 
Cambridge.  Preached  at  the  f^isitation  of  the  Lord  lii^iop 
of  Lincoln.     6vo.     @2pp.     Bivingtons.     1814. 

The  design  of  .this  discourse  is  to  shew  that  the  consecration 
of  the  sabbath  day  was  coeval  with  the  foundation  of  the  world, 
in  opposition  to  those  who  suppose  that  it  was  of  no  higher 
antiquity  than  the  Jewish  law.  The  text  which  Mr.  Cooper  has 
judiciously  chosen  is  from  Genesis  ii.  3,  ^^  And  God  blessed  the 
seventh  day  4ind  sanctified  it ;  because  that  in  it  he  had  Tested 
from  ail  his  work  which  he  hud  created  and  made.  Upon,  ihiat 
text  Dr.  Paley  has  observed,  as  we  thipk>  without  his  usual  dis- 
crimination, that  the  wprds  do  not  assert  that  God  then  blessed 
aud  sanctified  the  seventh  day ;  but  that  he  blessed  and  sanctified 
it  for  that  reason ;  and  that  the  order  of  connection  and  not  of 
time  introduced  the  mention  of  the  sabbath  in  the  history  of  the 
subject  which  it  was  ordained  to  commemorate^  Upon  this 
opinion  Mr.  Cooper  very  justly  observes, 

**  It  is  true,  tjiat  the  words  do  not  assert,  that  God  then  blessed 
and  sanctified  the  seventh  day ;  but  if  we  attend  to  the  manner,  xtk 
which  the  sacred  historian  has  marked  the  progress  of  the  Deity  in 
the  several  parts  of  creation,  we  cannot  fail  to  observe,  that  it  pleads, 
strongly  for  an  implied  designation  of  time.  In  the  preceding  part 
of  the  book  of  Genesis,  there  is  no  mention  of  time  besides  the  dis* 
tribution  of  the  period  occupied  by  the  work  of  creation  into  six 
days.  The  order  of  the  events  of  each  day,  if  it  be  not  determined 
by  their  own  nature  and  dependence,  is  everywhere  supposed  to  be 
the  same  with  the  order  of  narration  ;  and  references  of  the  writer 
in  other  parts  of  his  work  to  future  times,  are  always  impressed 
with  characters,  which  sufficiently  direjct  such  aa  application  ^f 
them.'*    P.  7. 

We 
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We  are  clearly  of  opinion  that  the  words  of  the  commandment 
of  the  Almighty  respecting  the  double  quantity  of  manna  to  be 
gathered  on  the  sixth  day,  evidently  supposes  the  previoqs  exist- 
ence of  a  holy  festival  on  the  seventh.  The  same  inference  may 
be  drawn  from  the  words  of  the  fourth  commandment,  which 
certainly  bears  stronger  m^arks  of  the  republication  or  enforce- 
ment of  an  old  law^  than  the  promulgation  of  a  new  one. 

•*  Moreover,  the  fourth  commandment,  it  may  be  thought,  bears 
marks  of  being  a  republication  of  a  former  injunction.  For,  taken 
apart,  the  command  "  remember  the  sabbath  day  to  keep  it  holy*," 
would  not  have  been  intelligible,  if  a  sabbath  had  not  been  already- 
instituted.  If  the  command  had  been  wholly  new,  the  language  of 
it  would  perhaps  rather  have  been,  "  remember  the  seventh  day  to 
keep  it  holy  ;**  and  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  fuller  statement  and 
enforcement,  which  follow,  are  more  closely  adapted  to  a  command 
-delivered  in  those  very  terms.  *'  Six  days  shalt  thou  labour,  and 
do  all  thy  work ;  but  the  seventh  day  is  the  sabbath  of  the  Lord  thy 
God :  in  it  thou  shalt  not  do  any  work."  And  possibly  the  com- 
mandment opens  with  the  mention  of  the  sabbath  rather  than  of  the 
seventh  day,  because  the  people  were  accustomed  to  feel  impres- 
tBions  of  respect  and  veneration  at  the  name  of  the  sabbath,  and 
might  tlms  be  prepared  to  receive  with  attention  the  subsequent 
xecital  of  the  reason,  on  which  its  institution  was  founded.  This 
argument,  however,  goes  only  to  shew,  that  the  institution  of  a  sab- 
bath was  anterior  to  the  promulgation  of  the  law.  At  that  awful 
annunciation  of  the  divine  will,  it  was  incorporated  into  the  system 
<of  religion,  which  God  appointed  to  his  chosen  people.  But  its 
great  purpose  of  subduing  the  propensity  to  idolatrous  worship  is  so 
steadily  pursued,  that  its  reference  to  the  creation  is  inculcated,  even 
where  it  is  pecuHarly  denominated  a  sign  between  God  and  the 
-children  of  Israel.  *  It  is  a  sign  between  me  and  the  children  of 
Israel  for  ever,  for  in  six  days  the  Lord  made  heaven  and  eartli,  and 
.4)n  the  seventh  day  he  rested  and  was  refreshed  f.'  "     P.  14. 

An  argument  for  the  antiquity  of  the  sabbath  might  be  drawn 
from  a  sort  of  veneration  which  appears  to  have  existed  even 
among  the  heathen  for  the  seventh  day ;  IQ6qii.ov  7e§ov  ^/u.a§,  occurs 
as  early  as  Hesiod,  implying  some  traditionary  respect  for  the 
.  day,  arising  from  a  source  of  much  higher  antiquity  than  the  law 
from  Sinai. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Cooper  has  clearly  established  his 
point  in  opposition  to  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Paley ;  it  is  an  important 
one,  we  are  therefore  happy  to  see  it  discussed  with  so  much  quiet 
good  sense  and  judgment. 


*  Exod.  XX.  8^  f  Ibid,  xxxi*  17# 
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Art.  9.     4  ^ern^on  preached  at  the  Primary  Visftatmn  of  ^ 
the  Lord  likhop  of  Chester.     Bjf  the  Mev.  H.  Clapham^ 
M.4'     is.     Jlivinstpna,     18  U. 

This  is  a  Sermon  whiph  had  been  before  preached  at  the  visir 
Ration  <7f  the  Bishop  of  J^ristpl  in  181'2^  and  ^'s^s  repeated  a^ 
tlie  visitation  of  the  Bishop  of  Chester  in  the  present  year, 
It  come:*  for^vard  ihcM'efore  with  3  double  claim  npon  our  no- 
tice; aiul  we  can  fairly  say  tbi^t  it  is  worthy  of  tha  doublp 
honouf .  For  tlie  labours  .of  Mr*  Claphntn  we  bave  much  re- 
spect; he  has  shewn  niucb  judgment  in  his  Sselections  from  the 
works  of  puf  best  diyinjes,  and  now  he  appears  proprio  niarte^ 
^.th  a  Sermon  a)k  oqce  energetic  ai?d  usefu).  The  text  is  froii) 
^  Tim.  iv.  13.  The  leading  questions  of  the  day  are  .glanced 
upon,  thoijgh  in  aii  oblique^  yet  in  9  clear  aad  judicious' style. 

^'  It  n?ight,  perhaps,  i^  ei«pecte<|,  ^at  I  should  have  chpsen^ 
for  ^he  subject  of  my  Discpiirse,  pi^e  o^  the  marty  popular  dis- 
cussions which  haye»  for  somj^  time»  agisted  the  Chjiirch ;  as^  the 
impolitic  ai^d  ixrirestr,ainjed  zeii)  Jo  (convert,  to  tl>e  faith  pf  the 
Gospel,  the  Mahometan  and  ihe  Hindoo,  by  men  as  ignorant  of 
jhunmn  na|:uir.e,  as  they  a^e  pf  the  language  in  which  tbe  Gospel 
was  written.  That  the  Eastern  warhl  mav  be  blessed  not  ivith  the 
glimmering  of  a  star,  bi.it  with  the  sapslune  of  Revela^ipn  ;  and  tha( 
He,  who,  IS).  His  ajf^ointed  time,  **  open^th  the  eari  of  the  deaf, 
and  giyeth  sight  ^o  tlie  blind/'  m^^y  chooise  instruments  qualified 
by  education,  and  calculated  by  ^understanding,  ^o  accomplish  the 
gloriQus  .^o^'ky  must  b^  the  universal  prayer  of  the  C^^rch  of 
England. 

**  Or,  I  might  have  been  expected  ^oexpatiate  on  the  heterogeneous 
union  wijth  Dissenters,  of  every  denomination,  in  the  diffusioi^ 
of  the  Scripture*;.  We  are  not  surprised  tp  see  the  proffered  labours 
pf  the  preachers  of  the  conyerkticle.  to  erect  the  stage,  ppr  the  pride 
and  distinction  of  ascending  it ;  but  we  pannot  read,  without 
emotions  of  sorrow,  fhe  vain  and  disgusting  repre^en  tut  ions  made 
of  too,  too  many,  pf  the  Ministers  of  the  Church,  addressing  an 
assemblage  pf  beauty  and  fasliipn  in  harangiies  always  impressive, 
pathetic,  luminoiis,  eloquent ;  and  that  po  sopner  is  the  tribute 

'  pf  acclamation  divided'  between  the  C4)pcurring  parties  in  one 
place,  than  the  same  spene  of  empiricism  is  e:0nbi|;e4  in  another  j 
and  al)  to  demonstrate,  as  it  is  absurdly  termed^  our  liberality  tOr 
w^ards  the  Dissenters-r-a  liberality  which,  I  pray  God,  we  paay  npt 
Jiave  cause  most  bi.tter)y  tp  lapient !  I  caunot  withhold  the  followr 
jug  circumstance,  which  >yas  related  ^0  me  from  uxjquestionable 
authprity.  A  person  pf  a  prepossessing  address  and  fascinating 
elocution,  who  js  a  professed  Sociniah,  and  ^ho  even  proposes 
^crio^s  doubts  of  the  authenticity  pf  the  Scriptures,  was  retained—* 
the  t'x<pression  is  not .  inappropriate— to  attend  a  very  respect-! 

,    able  and  populous  meeting,  in  order  that  he  might  represent,  in 

glowiiig 
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jglowlng  colours,  the  blessing  of  tliat  Gospel,  the  truth  of  which 
Jie  scarce  believes.  What  are  we  to  tbioV  of  a  cause,  which  re- 
^quires  such  a  detestable  recommepdatioB,  and  jsuch  an  impious 
support  ?  The  Ijible  is,  to  **  the  ualearned,"  iu  many  respects. 


^*  a  sealed  book;**  let  the  gift  of  th«  Scriptures,  thereibre,  be  ao* 
compa^ied  with  a  succinct  and  ii^telligible  explanation  of  the 
Jewish  phraseology,  the  imperfect  translations,  and  the  peculiar 
customs,  to  inforn)  sgn^orance  and  prevent  eti'or;  together  wjth  a 
JPrayer-Book ;  and  the  Clergy  will,  I  speak  without  the  feior  of 
jcontrariic.tion,  give  the  undertaking  all  the  support  which  zeal  for 
the  salvation  of  mankind  can  propose^  But  an  illustration  of  the 
Scriptures  will  be  offensive  to  the  Dissenters.  Be  it  so.  I  lament 
BMch  prejudices.  Our  enquiry  is.  Do  we  believe  the  doctrines, 
professed  by  the  Church  of  England,  to  be  true  ?  If  we  do,  we 
«mst,  necssarily,  bejieve  the  doctrines,  professed  by  the  Dissenters 
of  every  denomination,  to  he  false :  every  sect  inculcating  tenets, 
irreconcilable  with  those  which  we  believe  to  be  divine.  Why, 
,then,  associate  truth  with  error?  What!  Do  we  expect  the  genuine  . 
fruits  of  Christianity  to  be  produced  by  grafling  the  scion  of 
reason  on  the  stock  of  delusion  ?  Vain  expectation !  "  When  we 
^hall  look  for  grapes,  behold  I  only  wild  grapes." 

**  Agaiii  I  might  have  been  expected  to  direct  your  attention 
t0  a  measure,  now  dormant,  but  soon,  I  fear,  to  be  revived  with 
all  the  spirit  of  party,  that  of  admitting  Catholics  to  offices  of 
trust  and  power;  a  m<5a>ufe  anticipated,  with  equal  eagerness,  as 
the  cheering  omen  of  the  subvej-sion  of  the  Church  and  the  esta- 
blishment of  fanajticism,  by  the  Methodist  and  the  Calvinist,  by 
4he  Arian  and  the  Socinian,  by  men  of  every  denomination  of  , 
Clw'istians,  and  by  men  who  profess  to  belong  to  no  denomina- 
tion of  Christiaxis  at  aH.''     P.  7. 

Leaving  therefore  these  topjcs  Mr.  Claphain  proceeds  to 
-enlarge  upon  the  character  and  duties  of  a  preacher.  He  points 
out  what  is,  and  what  is  not  EvaiiJgelical  preaching,  and 
iclearly  shews  that  those  who  claim  an  excliisiv/e  right  to  that 
fitle,  t^ire  generally  tjie  least  worthy  of  so  a  proud  a  distinction. 
The  second  part  of  the  Seripou  is  dedicated  to  a  consideration 
,of  the  diiiuis  incupibeut  upon  the  Christian  ^lijnister  out  of 
liis  pulpit,  ill  comforting  the  afflicted,  strengthening  the  weak, 
and  reclaiming  the  wretched  aqd  abandoned.  In  9  ^tpte  subn 
joined  to  this  jDiscourse^  the  author  hazards  an  opinion,  hi 
'\vhich  we  confess,  we  cannot  coincide,  respecting  the  pro- 
priety of  the  general  distribution  of  Ijibles  without  note  or 
conunent.  His  argiMiient  is  drawn  from  the  difficultiies  which 
occur,  and  tlwe  mistakes  which,  ar<i  hkely  to  arjse  in  the  mmds  of 
the. ignorant  and  u««mstructed  from  the  perversions  of  the  text 
of  the  Holy  Sjcriptures.  That  they  are  grossly  and  dangerously 
perveited,  we  ajlow,  hut  where  the  clergy  are  active  in  the  exei^- 
^ibo  of  tlicir  d'4ty,  no  difficulty  cao  ari^e,  \yiuch  is  at  all  likely 

to 
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ib  piizzTe  or  perplex  the  mind  of  the  unii^ormed.  The  igiw- 
rant  are  misled  far  more  often  by  ideas  which  are  put  into  their 
liekd  by  ranting  fanatics,  than  by  their  own  private  perversions. 
When  Mr.  Cla{>ham  talks  of  omitlhig  parts  of  the  Scriptui^c^ 
and  of  introdticing  ilhistrations  into  the  text^  he  is  not  aware 
kow  wide  a  door  l>e  would  open  to  frands  of  the  grossest  nature^ 
and  absiurdities  of  the  most  destructive  and  dangerous  tendency. 
let  the  Scriptures  be  accompanied  by  a  Pray^  Book,  and  kt 
them  be  explained  and  ilUistrated  by  the  sound  divines  of  our 
£nglisb  Church  from  the  pulpit^  aiul  we  shall  not  fear  auy 
cianger  which  can  arise  to  the  minds  of  the  poor  from  the  free  and 
unrestricted  distribution  of  the  whole  and  entire  Word  of  Lik, 
IVe  disapprove  as  strongly  as  Mr.  Clapham  does  of  tlie  prin- 
ciples of  the  Bible  Society^  we  consider  it  dangerous,  in  its 
tendency;  but  we  do  not  on  that  account  disapprove  of  the 
widest  and  most  extended  circulation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures : 
the  more  that  can  be  distributed^  the  mote  that  can  be  read  by 
the  population  of  this  country  in  soberness  and  in  truth,  the 
better  both  as  Churchmen  ancl  as  Englishmen^  we  shall  be  sa»: 
tiistied. 


JiitT.  to.  Particulars  of  the  Life  of  a  Dissenting  3fifmier», 
Written  by  Himself.  l2mo.  138  pp.  5s.  0*d,  Jones. 
18 14. 

We  have  not  read  a  vohime  for  some  time,  from  which  wcr 
fcave  received  so  much  curious  and  authentic  information  upon  a 
subject  of  increasing  importance  and  interest.  The  manners  of 
tfie  Dis&enterSy  the  education  of  their  ministers,  and  the  history 
©f  their  intrigues,  cabals,  and  disputes,  are  but  little  known  among 
the  higher  classes  even  of  the  Clergy  of  the  Establislied  Churclu 
The  formidable  effects,  however,  which  result  from  all  this  hidden 
Maachinery  now  begin  to  arrest  the  serious  attention  of  every  friend 
t&  the  establishment,  it  will  therefore  be  neither  without  its  uti- 
lity nor  its  importance  to  trace  these  growing  evils  to  their  source,. 
and  to.  take  a  home  view  of  the  manners,  the  habits^  and  the  pre- 
jliidices  of  those,  whain  league  with  our  false  brethreiv  now  begin 
to  assume  so  powerful  an  aspect.  We  desire  no  bettec  guide  in 
€>uv  researclies  than  the  author  of  this  volume  :  born  and  educa* 
ted  among  the  J^issenters  of  the  most  heterodox  species,  he  pos- 
sesses an  intimate  and  almost  instinctive  acq.uQintance  with  everj 
divessity  of  this  motley  crew,  and  he  imparts  his  knowledge  with- 
out Keserve.  The  fidelity  and  frankness  witk  which  our  author 
lias  givea  us  the  outline  of  his  life  and  education  entitle  him  to  our 
yespect,.  although  in  principles,  both  theological  and  political, 
eur  opinious  are  diametrically  opposite.    He  represents  himself 
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«8  tlie  son  of  a  minister  among  the  ^'  Rational  Dissenters^' 
with  opinions,  which  he  terms  moderately  Arian,  but  which  we  con- 
isider  as  approaching  very  nearly  those  of  Unitarianism.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  adopted  the  principles  of  the  Priestley  school,  and 
with  the  Doctor  himself,  as  he  informs  us^  he  was  acquainted. 
With  respect  to  his  political  opinions,  he  confesses  that  he  was 
a  warm  partizan  of  Mr.  Fox,  and  as  might  be  supposed,  a  zea- 

•  lous  admirer  of  the  French  Revolution.     With  these  however 

•  we  are  not  at  present  concerned,  his  narrative  and  his  life  are  our 
only  objects  at  present.  After  remaining  at  school  till  he  was 
.eighteen  he  was  sent  to  an  academy  for  the  education  of  Dis- 
senting Ministers  ;  the  name  of  the  place  he  has  not  declared^ 
but  his  account  of  their  proceedings  fully  justify  this  omission* 

"  The  death  of  our  tutor  placed  us  under  the  superintendence 
of  new  instructors.  They  were  two.  One  was  a  neighbouring 
dissenting  minister,  who  attended  two  or  three  days  in  a  week, 
jtnd  merely  heard  us  read — as  boys,  at  a  village  school,  do  thfe 
Testament,— the  Lectures  of  Doddridge.  Our  number  was  eon- 
siderably  increased,  consisting  of  about  twelve  pupils.  Few  could 
read  the  Lectures  without  continual  blunders.  Fewer  understood 
their  plan  or  intention ;  and  I  believe  that  not  one  received  the 
least  benefit.  We  played  tricks,  laughed,  and  quarrelled,  con- 
itinually.  All  had  some  religious  opinions,  though  various,  de- 
scending from  the  mystic  heights  of  perfect  Calvinism,  to  the  less 
elevated  regions  of  Arianism  and  Arrainianism,  More  ignorance, 
and  more  dogmatism,  could  not  well  be  collected  together  at  one 
place,  although  they  ever  accompany  each  other. 

"  By  way  of  reproach,  a  iew  were  distinguished  by  the  honour- 
able name  of  the  scholars^  which  they,  with  sufficient  vanity, 
readily  accepted.  The  rest  received  and  accepted,  with  seeming 
complacency,  the  less  respectable  appellation  of  ignoramuses. 
These  appropriated  to  themselves,  however,  the  proud  possession 
of  heari'/cnoxvledge,  whilst  they  conceded  to  the  former  the  humble 
property  of  head-knovcledge  only.  Alas !  neither  possessed  tlie 
one  nor  the  other  in  any  enviable  degree.  There  was  a  striking 
contrast  in  the  manners  of  the  two  factions,  and,  indeed,  in  their 
morals  also.  The  pretended  scholars  were  considerably  polished, 
and  truly  correct  in  all  their  outward  conduct.  The  ignoramuses, 
with  all  their  heart-knowledge,  were  a  rude,  brutish,  smoking, 
«6ttish,  crew.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  be  severe,  but  I  must  ad- 
here to  the  truth.  Some  of  the  ignoramuses  were  preachers  be* 
Jore  their  arrival^  and  continued  to  hold  forth,  occasionally,  in 
direct  contradiction  to  an  established  rule,  that  none  should  ex- 
hibit in  the  pulpit  till  the  fourth  year,  and  without  the  consent  of  the 
chief  tutor.  This  rule  was  always  very  indifferently  observed,  and 
it  was  said  that  the  gentlemen  above^  who  had  the  supervision  of 
the  institution  connived  at  a  breach  of  their  own  regulation.  How- 
ever it  was;  none  but  the  scholars  strictly  adhered  to  this  wis» 

law. 
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law,  and  oF  them  I  never  heard  any  complaint,  except  in  one  or 
two  instances.  It  is  with  shame  I  tliinlc  of  the  despicable  condition 
of  the  ministry,  and  the  depraved  taste  of  the  people,  when  such 
instructors  could  be  encouraged,  or  even  tolerated.  The  stupidity 
and  illiteracy  oi*  these  guides^  who  certainly  could  not  read,  with- 
out egregious  blunders,  a  chapter  in  the  New  Testament,  was  be- 
yond M  description."     P.  33. 

Various  are  the  scenes  through  which  our  author  passes  after 
Ids  af)poiutnient  to  the  ministry,  and  no  less  various  appear 
to  be  the  opinions  which  he  adopts.  Some  curious  disputes  are 
related  as  having  taken  place  between  himself  and  bis  congrega- 
tion respectuig  ordination.  He  tinds  at  last  his  objection  to  in- 
fant baptism  increase  upon  him,  and  he  becomes  a  convert  to  the 
Baptists.  At  one  time  he  entertains  a  visionary  scheme  of  an 
abandonment  of  all  uiini.^ters  of  the  Gospel,  and  of  making  the 
diurch  a  son  of  British  Forum  where  lawyers,  physicians^  phi- 
losophers and  no  philoshphers  were  uU  to  harangue  in  their  tiu*n» 

**  In  a  short  time  after  my  last  settlement,  I  began  to  question 
the  expediency  of  an  order  of  men  called  ministers.  Authority  for 
such  an  order,  there  certainly  is  none  in  the  Christian  Scriptures. 
Their  best  foundation  is  expediency,  of  which  I  now  began  to  doubt. 
It  seemed  as  if  the  progress  of  religious  inforniatioQ  had  been  more 
retarded  than  promoted  by  their  means,  and  I  witnessed  the  du- 
plicity and  selfishness  of  many  of  my  brethren,  which  did  not  con- 
tribute to  weaken  my  doubts.  The  tidents  of  the  rest  of  society 
appeared  to  be  laid  up,  because  the  burden  of  religious  instruction 
was  committed  to  a  ])riesthood.  With  uncommon  ardor  did  I 
figure  to  myself  a  reformed  and  enlightened  world,  if  these  were 
discarded  ;  and  if  our  weekly  assemblies  were  addressed  by  our  phy- 
sicians, and  lawyers,  and  philosophers.  Men,  without  professional 
prepossessions  or  antipathies,  and  without  interest,  would  investigate 
truth  ;  Mould  propose  it  courageously  ;  would  teach  candour,  and 
love,  and  peace!  What  a  fairy-land  presented  itself  to  my  imagina- 
tion, heated  with  projects  of  benevolent  reform  !"  P.  121. 

This  blessed  scheme  however  is  soon  abandoned^  and  common 
eense  appears  to  have  resumed  her  seat  in  his  nihid.  He  still 
preserves  his  hostility  against  every  species  of  Chtucli  autho- 
rity, and  still  maintains  the  iidierent  right  in  every  congregation  to 
choose  their  own  teacher,  iiolwithsiandiug  the  following  con- 
fession. 

"  The  wai>t  of  feeling  of  our  societies  may  be  perceived  from 
}nnts  interspersed  through  this  work.  1  appeal  to  their  own  con- 
sciousness, if  they  do  not  dismiss  their  ministers  on  most  frivolous 
pretexts.  Let  thepi  offend  the  pride,  or  disclose  the  injustice,  of 
a  powerful  man,  and  occasions  will  not  be  wanting  to  make  their 
situation  too  irksonje  to  be  retailed.     l;very  uuni^ter  maintains  his 

rights 
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rights  and  independence  at  his  peril.  Theii*  own  recollection  will 
furnish  our  people  with  examples  of  ntini«ters  wlw>  have  removed  to 
them  under  expenses  more  than  equal  to  their  first  year's  remunera* 
tion.  Na  thought  of  defraying  them  is  suggested^  and  the  mmister 
would  be  branded  with  sclfii^hness  if  be  should  quicken  their  recol- 
lection. The  salaries,  so  inadequate  and  pitiful,  are  kept  back,  till 
the  interest  fom>s  a  considerable  deduction  from  the  stipulated  sum* 
I  will  not  give  instances,  though  such  are  in  my  possession,  that 
would  scarcely  obtain  belief.  If  I  should,  hereafter,  lengthen  out 
these  anecdotes  o^  my  life,  I  may  present  tlte  world  with  some»  in 
an  authentic  form.*'     P.  175. 

The  same  complaint  is  nrged  in  a  still  stroller  mavmer  on  hit 
arrival  at  the  place,  where  he  was  first  destined  to  exercise  his  mi* 
nisterial  functions. 

"  On  my  arrival,  I  foimd  that  the  people  had  been  long  in  a 

jttate  of  confusion,  from  a  dispute  with  their  former  minister,  wha 

still  lived  on  the  spot.     The  occasion  is  unknown  to  me.     It  wasi 

probably  similar  to  otliers  which  continually  occur  in  our  societies^ 

where  the  factious  dispositions  of  popular  assemblies  are  ever  at. 

work,  and  render  the  life  of  a  minister  so  irksome  ami  so  precarious* 

This  is  an  evil  arising  from  'the  noble  privilege  which  we  enjoy, 

of  choosing  our  own  pastors.     Few  advantages  are  secure  against 

abus^e.     Few  are  nwre  abused  than  tliis  advantage. 

"  The  people  were  indifferent,  and  lateiy  much  scattered  by  the 
establishment  of  a  society  of  Huntingdonian  Methodists.  The  ex» 
pectation  of  a  »ew  minister,  on  probation,  brought  together  scarcely 
tarty  persons/'     P.  85. 

Not  all  the  treatises  on  Church  authority  can  speak  so  home 
to  the  common  understanding  of  every  reasonable  beings  as  these 
confessions  of  ihe  ductuatiug  and  wretclied  state  of  those  con«rre- 
gatioJis,  who  having  abandoned  that  anchor  of  sound  doctrine, 
our  pure  and  apostolic  cJiurch,  too  wise  to  bo  instructed  by  ih^ 
scriptural  doctrines  which  slie  possesses,  and  too  proud  tosii-bmit 
to  the  mild  and  gentle  discipline  which  she  enjoins,  are  tossed 
about  with  every  wind  of  doctiine,  the  sport  of  every  empty  con- 
ceit, and  every  vain  delusion.  The  reader  cannot  fail  of  observing 
the  tyranrty  which  these  fiiendsof  rejigious  liberty  (as  the  dissenters* 
generally  term  themsielves)  exercise  over  their  miserable  past^)rs,. 
abrogating  to  themselves  an  arbitrary  and  paramount  autllority,.^ 
according  to  the  dictates  ot*  tli<?ir  own  caprice,  wlwch  Uie  Church 
of  England  could  no(  if  she  would,  nor  would  not  if  she  could^ 
exercise  and  assume, 

Onr  author  aj^ears  to  have  reaped  hi 5^  experience  from  many 
^^laborious  struggle  ;  we  Ofily  wonder  that  one  .who  has  seen  and 
suffered  so  much,  aiKl  enters  with  so  much  justice  into  the  causes 
of  the  evil^  should  iiave  so  k'i\\^  continued  ft  slave  to  these  vague 
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and  licentious  notions^  and  should  not  have  fled  for  refuge  into^ 
the  bosom  of  that  Churchy  where  perfect  order  is  the  sacred  source 
of  perfect  liberty.  To  tlie  mild  and  humanizing  influence  of  that 
Churchy  over  the  dispositions,  the  feelings^  the  generosity  of  her 
cliildren,  our  author  speaks  in  the  following  terms^  which  we  ex* 
tract  from  a  dedication  of  the  work  to  his  children. 

".  Your  acquaintance  has  been  chiefly  among  the  members  of 
the  Established  Church,  and  this  has  been  favourable  to  your 
manners  and  characters  in  many  respects.  The  narrowness  of 
party  spirit,  the  unpolished  demeanour,  of  many  among  Dissenters^ 
whose  intercourse  is  much  confined  to  one  another,  and  especially 
the  illiberal  treatment  of  their  ministers,  which  too  much  pre* 
vails  among  them,  are  not  to  be  found,  or  not  in  an  equal  degree^ 
among  churchmen.  It  will  be  well  if  you  can  derive  all  that  is 
good  from  every  party.  But  the  frankness  of  the  English  cha- 
racter, the  generosity  and  nobleness  of  British  feeling,  whfch 
are  to  be  sought  for  almost  exclusively  in  the  church  community^ 
should  not  dazzle  you,  and  lead  you  to  undervalue  other  equally 
estimable  properties  to  be  found  in  the  sect  with  which  you  and  I 
«re  connected,*'     P.  vii. 

On  one  most  important  point  the  sentiments  of  the  author 
m^  in  uni&on  with  our  own.  He  speaks  with  much  good  sense, 
of  the  dangerous  tendency  of  those  evening  lectures^  which  are. 
so  exclusively  patronized  by  a  certain  party  within  the  Churchy 
and  form  so  powerful  a  link  of  connection  between  them  and  their 
fellow  fanatics  without. 

"  I  attribute,  without  hesitation,  much  of  the  debased  and  dban-» 
doned  morals  of  the  lower  order  of  the  people  to  the  evening 
meetings  among  our  religionists,  the  prevalence  of  which  is  exactly*' 
coeval  with  the  increased  corruption  of  our  countrymen.     On  this, 
account,  I  deprecate  the  enthusiasm  which  has  for  half  a  century 
prevailed,  and  by  which  our  national  character  has  been  per- 
ceptibly deteriorated*     Signs  of  increased  wickedness  are  evident. 
All  the  signs  of  reformation  are,  at  least,  doubtful.     Some  indivi- 
dual good  may  have  been  done.     The  general  corruption  is  une- 
quivocal.    When  the  phenomena  are  concomitant,  \t  is  fair  to  sus- 
pect their  mutual  influence,  and  the  reason  of  the  thing  in  this 
case,  corrobates  the  conclusion. 

**  No  time  can  be  so  usefully  employed  as  that  which  is  given  to 
domestic  instruction.  For  this  the  inferior  ranks  have  no  other 
time,  but  the  Lord's  day,  which  they  can  cfiectually  employ.  But 
it  is  on  our  servants  that  the  worst  enect  is  produced  by  its  neglect. 
Favourable  occasions  for  debauchery  are  offered  them  by  the  too 
common  custom  of  giving  them  the  Sunday  evening,  under  pretence 
of  attending  public  worship.  While  tkey  have  this  resource,  how- 
ever  inadequate,  their  employers  are  less  scrupulous  about  detaining 
them  at  home  all  day  in  d^n^estic  occupations*    Luxurious  dinner^. 
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Rave  ensued  in  our  houses,  which  formerly  contented  themselves  with 
more  frugal  preparations.     The  attendance  ofjamiliesy  on  public^, 
worship,  has  becon^  less  regular,  and  the  attendance  of  servants, ^ 
has  been  either  discontinued,  tI>ough  they  pretend  lo  avail  themselves 
t»f  opportunities  in  the  evening,  or  gives  occasion  for  much  mischief 
Besides  this,  the  domestic  advice,  which  was  formerly  given  in  avery. 
creditable  house,  and  which  would  be  attended  with  more  effect 
than  sermons,  must  necessarily  bft  given  up,  because  the  servants 
are  not  present;  and,  if  they  should  be  present,  it  is  received  with, 
contempt,  because  these  servants  have  been  taught,  at  these  oppor^ 
tunitieSf  as  they  are  called,  to  scorn  every  thing  that  does  not  pro- 
ceed from  those  tvho  have  experienced  the  tvork  of  grace*     It  is  a  tact, 
within  my  knowledge,  that  many  heads'  of  houses  are  quite  dis- 
couraged from  advising  and  rebuking,  because  they  see  that  their 
lessons  are  received  scofBngly  by  their  conceitedly-sanctified  do- 
mestics, who  look  upon  «uch  lectures  as  of  no  value,  because  they 
esteem  them  legah     The  mischief  of  such  a  state  of  things  is  in- 
calculable.    In  what  view  soever  we  take  these  evening  opportu- 
nities, they  are  of  evil  efFect.     But  their  chief  mischief  is,  that  thef- 
preclude  domestic  instruction,  if  to  be  attended  by  fomilies^  or  ren- 
der it  ineffectual  where  it  may  be  given."     P.  89. 

Our  author  informs  us  that  he  has  materials  for  another  volume^ 
of  a  nature  still  more  interesting  than  the  present,  as  they  will 
lend  to  illustrate  more  fully  the  condition  of  dissenting  ministers^ 
and  the  manners  of  dissenting  societies.  If  he  performs  his  pro* 
mise,  we  shall  be  curious  to  see  them,  as  in  the  present  times  it  is 
niost  desirable  that  the  state  of  religion  in  every  society  througli- 
Cut  the  kingdon^  should  be  fuHy  and  fairly  laid  open  ;  every  ono 
will  then  he  enabled  to  form  his  opinion  upon  the  documents 
before  him,  and  if  those  documents  are  as  faithful  as  the  present, 
\ve  have  little  doubt  ^as  to  its  tendency. 

^RT.  11.     An  Account  of  the  Revival  of  the  Work  of  God  m 

the  County  of  Cornzcall,     Bij  the  Rev*  John  Riles*    8vo< 

.  43  pp.    Penryn,  Cock;  London,  Lackington  and  Co^    1814« 

.  This  pamphlet  contains  the  account  of  an  attempt  to  revive 
the  spirit  of  Methodism  in  the  County  of  Cornwall,  which  by  a 
strange  perversion  of  terms,  is  called  the  Revival  of  Religioiu 
Mr.  Riles  is  a  follower  of  the  late  Mr.  Wesley,  and  appears  to 
lean  toward  the  tenets  of  the  Arminians,  maintaining  at  the  same 
time  the  sensible  operation  of  grace  upon  the  soul^  and  all  the 
material  pangs  of  the  new  birth,  8cc. 

**  In  various  places,  God  has  poured  out  his  Holy  Spirit  on  the 
people,  in  a  very  remarkable  manner,  and  the  effects  for  a  season^ 
have  been  bitter  anguish^  sighs,  groans^  and  tears.  In  many  in- 
4im)ce6)  $i^,  eight,  or  ten  persons  at  one  time^  have  been  in  the  ut- 
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most  ttettt  6f  distress,  crying  out  to  the  Gpd  of  heaven,  thvX  hi 
would  be  merciful  to  them,  and  pardon  their  sins.  Should  tht» 
appear  strange  and  siirprisbg,  to  men,  who  read  and  believe  theif 
Bibles,  that  awakened  sinners,  feeling  th^  reproaches  of  their  own- 
consciences,  and  overwhelmed  with  a  deep  sense  of  their  lost  con- 
dition, refuse  comfort,  till  God  in  his  mercy  pardons  their  sins^ 
and  speaks  peace  to  their  souls  ?''    P»  2. 

I^  Ibis  manner  is  that  dangerous  and  destructive  spirit  of  de* 
lusfon  to  be  let  loose  upon  earth,  to  tear  up  the.  foundations  of 
all  civil  and  social  order^  to  scandalise  the  followers^  and  to  de^ 
grade  the  name  of  pure  and  genuine  Christianity.  One  of  the 
great  instruments  in  this  blessed  work  is^  as  Mr.  Riles  informs  us/ 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 

*^  The  formati(m  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society, 
at  this  eventful  period,  promises  fair  to  disseminate  the  word  of 
life,  throughout  the  world.  The  appearance  of  the  Holy  Scrip-' 
tures  in  the  vernacular  language  of  all  nations,  and  provinces^ 
without  comment  and  explanation,  is  God  speaking ^o  the  under" 
standings  and  consciences  of  all  men,  by  his  own  word,  in  bis  own 
language  ?  May  we  not  expect  then,  that  speedily,  *  the  earth  shall 
be  full  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord,  as  the  waters  cover  the  seas 
and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  shall  be  revealed,  and  all  flesh  shall  see 
it  together :  for  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  hath  qpoken  it'  Isa.  xi« 
9.  xb  5. 

<^  The  united  empire  of  Great  Britain  is  a  highly  favoured  coun« 
try,  which,  the  providence  of  God  has  guarded  against  the  me-' 
naces  of  an  inveterate  foe :  under  the  mild  auspices  of  our  graci« 
ous  Sovereign,  the  rights  of  conscience  have  been  held  sacred,  and' 
*  every  man  has  sat  under  his  own  vine,  and  fig-tree :  and  none  hatb 
made  him  afraid.'     Mic.  iv.  4. 

<<  Sunday  schools,  tract  societies,  and  bible  associations  hav^ 
been  established,  for  the  express  purpose  of  arresting  infidelity  io 
its  progress ;  stemmmg  the  torrent  of  profaneness ;  and'  with  thtf 
avowed  design  to  produce  a  moral  culture  on  thie  minds  of  men. 
Much  has  been  done  to  tlie  rising  generation ;  and  the  sanguine 
expectations  of  the  most  zealous  advocates  of  these  excellent  institu^ 
tions,  have  been  for  exceeded,  by  their  great  and  encreasing  utility.'^ 
P.  5. 

If  testimonies  such  as  these  cannot  open  the  eyes  of  those^ 
i^Tio  amidst  professions  of  attachment  to  tli.e  Church,  still  aton- 
tinue  the  patrons  and  supporters  of  this  society,  their  infatuation 
must  be  altogether  judicial.  The  spirit  of  the  ancient  Methodists 
had  been  well  nigh  extinguished,  when  under  the  influence  of 
thi^  society^  the  sleeping  embers  are  reamtnated,  aii^  the  rapid 
flame  of  delusiim  and  imposture  is  kiindled  against  the  sanctuary 
of  God.  Calvinists  and  Arm;inian!i>  thoitgh  on  every  otfier  side^ 
areparaled  from  each  other  by  an  insunnoixntpbie  barrier^  h^'^ 
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1*oin  handsi     What  would  a  Calvinistic  minister  say  to  the  fol- 
owing  paragraph  of  Mr.  Rilea: 


,  **  6.  Sheuo  your  religion  hy  your  works.  There  ere  two  dangers 
.carefully  to  be  ^voided.  The  Antinomian  pretends  he  can  do  no- 
thing ;  that  Christ  has  done  every  thing  for  him ;  and  when  he  is 
'exhorted  to  watch  and  pray,  to  live  holy,  and  keep  the  command- 
ments of  God,  he  immediately  cries  out,  It  is  all  legal  stuftl  Hence 
-we  so  often  hear  from  his  lips, — Evangelical  ministers,  evangelical 
doctrines,  and  evangelical  sermons  ?  The  seamless  garment  of  tbp 
immaculate  Saviour,  is  to  cover  their  polluted  souls,  and  save  them 
in  their  sins.  Fly  these  pests  of  the  Christian  world,  as  you  woulft 
fly  from  the  great  devil  himself.**     P.  34. 

Yet  we  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  most  vehement  among 
^  theHe  pests  of  the  Christian  world/'  these  evangelical  mip- 
nisters^  would  hold  out  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  to  Mr. 
Kiles  to  blast  and  to  overthrow  their  common  enemy^  that  pure 
4U)d  apostolic  Churchy  whose  doctrine  and  discipline  present  so 
^formidable  an  obstacle  against  the  imposture  of  conceited  ignO'«  ' 
rance^  the  pride  of  fancied  inspiration,  and  the  ravings  of  mail 
enthusiasm.  Mr.  Riles  himself  speaks  of  '^  the  thousands  who 
are  prepared  to  read  and  think  for  themselves  in  matters  relating 
•to  God  and  their  own  souls ;"  or  in  other  words,  tlie  thousands 
"whom  he  expects  to  fill  the  band^  and  add  strength  to  the  cause 
of  revivalism*  One  step  still  remains^  that  these  poor  deludtid 
beings  should  not  only  think,  but  act  ipr  themselves.  This  we 
believe^  that  Mr.  Riles  will  not  quite  relish.  But  can  he  expect 
that  those  who  have  been  seduced  from  their  allegiance  to  the 
puvest  Church  which  ever  flourished  in  Christendom,  will  sub- 
mit themselves  implicitly  to  the  direction  and  government  of 
the  ministers  and  rulers  of  methodism.  The  spirit  of  insub- 
ordination and  riot  has  already,  even  according  to  his  own  ac- 
count^ begun  to  manifest  itself  in  their  meetings. ' 

"  That  some  little  iitegularity  and  disorder  has  attended  this^ 
revival,  we  readily  admit,  and  which  has  risen  out  of  the  numbers 
which  have  attended  the  ^neetings.  The  difficulty  has  been,  how 
to  remedy,  without  doing  injury.  But  that  lasting  good  will  follow^ 
we  have  not  the  least  doub^.'*    P.  iii. 

\Vet:onceive  this  Revival! ssf,  as  it  is  termed  avsubject  of 

just  apprehension  and  alarm,  and  we  are  happy  to  find  that  it 

hjlft  already  experienced   a  formidable'  antagonist  in  -Mr.  L© 

Grice,  to  whose  labours  we  hope  soon  agaui  to  pay  that  attention 

to  wbieh  they  are  so  justly  entitled. 

H  h^  '  ^-^  -    Art. 

'     'tOU  lU  OCTOBSI^  1814. 
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Aftt,  12.  TJenietits  of  Musky  in  Verse,  adapted  to- the  Piano 
ForUs  and  calculated  for  Juvenile  Study :  to  which  are 
added  a  Series  of  progressive  I^essonSy  and  a  favourite  Duet» 
Bjf  John  Kelly.    4to.   SO  pp.   5s»  ,  Sherwood,  &c.    1 8 14- 

After  the  nobte  eixample  set  by  o\)r  veteraris  in  the  scienre  of 
grammar^  the  metrical  harmony  of  the  Propria  gua  marihm, 
the  bursts  of  sublimity  in  the  Qiuvgenusy  and  the  melodions  flow 
of  the  ^T  in  pru'smti,  who  shall  despair  of  success  in  turning  the 
whole  history  of  the  arts  and  sciences  into  verse  ?  ''  The  hand- 
maid to  the  arts^  may  be  metamorphosed  into  a  muse,  and  Bees's 
Cyclopaedia  melt  into  rhyme.  There  is  really  some  ingenuity  in 
the  present  attempt  to  versify  the  iirst  half  of  Hook's  Lessons^ 
mnd  v\ith  those  who  have  a  finer  ear  for  poetry  than  music,  it 
may  not  be  unattended  wkh  success.  The  appropriate  (nusical 
signs  are  subjoined  to  the  verses,  so  that  the  young  learner  has  a 
double  chance  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  science,  llie 
<poetry  is  not  ^uite  so  elegant  or  so  high-flown  as  t>r.  Darwio 
would  have  made^  but  to  make  up  this  deficiency^  it  has  a  quality 
.which  the  Doctor  could  never  have  imparted  to  it^ — it  is  intelligi- 
ble. The  following  is  a  fuvottnible  specimen  of  the  ver^iii* 
cation* 

w  LESSON  IX.     - 

**  OF  MAJOR   KEYS   WITH   SHARP  SIGNATURES. 

**  Thus  from  C,  if  we  move  to  the  Fi/ih  degree  highesr^ 

By  such  transposition,  one  Sharp  we  acquire  ; 

And  pursuing  this  system  proceeding  from  G 

To  the  Fifth  degree  higher,  it  then  becomes  D. 

Therefore,  from  this  mode  of  succession,  'tis  plain, 

On  arriving  at  D,  two  Sharps. we  obtain ! 

And  so  on,  producing  as  stated  before. 

At  each  transposition  we  make — one  Sharp  morel 

And  these  added  Sharps,  <m  inspection,  we  find 

To  the  Seventh  degree  of  the  new  Scale  consigned] 

"  LESSON  X. 

*  <*  OP  MAJOlt  'KEYS  WltH  FLAT  SIGITATURES. 

*<  Those  Scales^  which  for  Signatures  Flats  nliay  requiri^ 
Each  other  succeed  at  a  Fourth  degree  higher. 
Thus,  from  C,  the  natural  key^  which  has  none. 
If  we  rise  a  Fourth  higher,  i6  F,  we  gahi  one  I 
And  thus  in  proportion  advaUicing,  we  see, 
ZW  Flats  are  xequir'd  fot  tb!^  ensuing  )cey ; 

V  ^* 


I 


• 
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And  80  on,  at  each  Aing  fourth,  we  obtain 
An  additional  Flat  the  next  key  to  proclaim ; 
And  throughout  this  progression,  in  every  case, 
On  the  Fourth  of  the  Scale  each  new  Flat  has  its  place.*^ 

P.  14* 

^tiT,  13.  The  Ttfranh  Downfall;  or,  Napoleonics^  and  the 
White  Cockade.  Bif  W.  T.  Fitzgerald,  Esq.  32  pp.  2u. 
Longman.     Id  14. 

However  various  may  be  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Fitzgerald't 
powers  as  a  poet,  of  his  patience  and  perseverance  there  can  bo 
but  one.     For  eighteen  years  as  he  informs  us>  he  has  been  tho- 
loyal  and  laureat  bard  of  the  Literary  Fund.    The  first  poem  in 
this  collection  is  a  Carmen  Triumphale,  or  Cock-a'^oodU'^oo 
upon  the  tyrant's  downfall,  recited  (with  the  most  overwhelming 
applause)  after  dinner  at  their  annual  meeting.     Next  followi  j| 
the  Napoleonics,  which  we  are  required  by  the  author  ''  to - 
peruse  regularly  according  to  the  progression  of  dates,*'  till  w«r 
Anish  Avith  the  White  Cockade.    This  is  the  end  andrbn* 
summation  of  the  whole^  the  last  grand  scene  with  all  the  tran9» 
parencies^  8cc.  to  dazzle  and  surprise  the  gaping  multitude.     We 
can  only  confess  pur  astonishment,  that  after  all  this  Volley  of 
loyalty  at  the  tyrant's  head,    he  has  continued  for   sd  many 
years  alive  ;  surely  if  he  had  read  but  one  address  of  Mr.  Fitz- 
gerald to  tUe  Literary  Fund,  his  conscience  must  have  fallen  a 
victim  to  those  same  ^^  large  blue  flies/'  with  which  {as  those 
arch-wags>  the  Adelphi,  sweetly  sang)  he  had  so  long  filled  out 
butclier's  shops^     But  the  Cossacks  did  more  than  con^ciedcre 
in  this  C2ise,  when  in  his  retreat  from  Mo9GOW> 

*<  Shame  and  ctmfusion  hailg  upon  his  rcai* 

Where  Death  rides  awful  on  the  Cossacjk's  spear.'* 

Death's  head  upon  a  mopstick  is  a  common  expression,  why 
not  death's  head  upon  a  Cossack's  spear  ?  it  would  make  an  ad* 
mirable  battering-ram.  But  perhaps  we  ipifitake  the  position 
designed  by  the  poet,  who  may  intend  to  represent  the  king  Of 
terrors  actually  straddling  the  spear,  equitare  in  drundine  longo: 
we  wonder  that  this  idea  has  not  struck  any  of  our  great  painters  i 
Mr.  Fuseli  could  not  fail  to  make  a  striking  picture  of  it  in  hir 
own  style.  . 

We  must  however  do  Mr*  Fitzgerald  the  justice  to  confess 
that  there  are  single  lines  in  eveiy  one  of  his  poems  which  are 
powerful  and  strong,  but  they  lose  all  their  energy  and  effect  bjf 
being  haifnessed  in  the  same  couplet ^Ujith  a  broken- winded^ 
tpavfl^  companion*    The  following  terses^  tke  fifth  couplet 

ii  h  2  txcepted^ 
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excepted,  are  as  good  as  any  wliich  we  liave  yet  seen,  ainldkt  tB«* 
shoalp  of  odes,  satires,  and  effusions  which  liave  been  poured  oiit 
A|^on  the  head  of  the  ex-emperor. 

"  ^Too  bage  to  act  a  Noble  Despofs  part. 
Napoleon  sheWd  at  last,  a  ccxvard's  heart  ; 
Stript  of  his  gaudy  plumes,  by  flattery  dress'd, 
.The  oHiousi  Idv-born  tyrant  stands  cofafess'd  1 

,  ^    .       Had  lie  one  spark  of  those  celfeftml  iire«. 
That  daring  courage  in  the  worst  inspire ; 
As  all  his  power  was  buiR  on  abject  fear, 
His  iron  iceptrer  should  hate  been  his  spear ! 
Jlenounc'd  by  fortune— heamfd  wiA/des  around, 

^  He  should  have  fought  for  every  indh^ofground  • 

Fought  to  the  kst— and,  with  his  latest  breaf^i, 
Have  grasp'd  the  crown,  ia^  agonies  of  death  [^    P.  9^ 

jSitT.  14.     The  Commemoi^ation  of  Reynolds^  in  Two  Farts^ 
'  uith  Notes,  and  other  Poems;  by  Mctrtin  Arclier  Shee^  R.X 
Small  8  vo.     149  pp. 

.  The  reputation^  wfeich  Mr.  Shee  has  gained  by  his^  ^'  Rhytpes 
on  Art,"  and  his  "*  Elements  of  Art/  will  uat,  w  6  fear,  be  in. 
ercased  by  his  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Reynolds.  VV^re  his  pre- 
sent work  a  first  production,  we  diould  regard  it  is  giving  promise 
of  future  excellence.  Coasidered  as  the  coufiposition  of  one  wha 
las  acquired  applause  by  bis  past  exertion^,  We  must  pronounce 
it  to  bea  failute.  There  are,  indeed,  in  it,  several  exceHent  pas- 
sages, and  many  el^rnit  and  well-turned  Knes.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  find  ih  it  a  getieral  want  of  vigour,  and  a'cai^Iesancss^ 
wholly  mexcusable,  m  point  of  composition.  A  great  number  of 
ibnes  are  only  verse  a»  fer  as  relates  to  the  proper  number  of 
syllables.  This  is  the  more  censurable,  because  it  is  notorious 
that  Mr.  Shee  has  taste,  and  an  ear.  Notliing  can  be  more  flat 
and  tuneless  than  such  lines  as— 

♦<  And  with  sitnplfcity  her  sway  divides.** 

#  ♦ 

**  Whose  pan^yric  might  Kkfe  flattery  seem*' 
«  Calls  on  bis  love,  for  aid  he  can*t  impart.** 

And  to  his  vengeance  immolates  the  fbe.*' 

♦  ♦ 

And  Intrepidity,  beheld— toa«*d,'» 

Nor  can  we  admire  either  the  flow  of  the  verse,  or  the  dignity 
of  the  thought,  in  the  following  passage,  which  refers  to  the  as- 
aemblage  of  pictures  froi»  the  masterly  pencilof  Sir  Joshua  Jley- 

■      '  "  it  Heroes 


cc 


« 
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.  *<  heroes  and  Statesman— -Bards^  and  Beauties  hoKei 
In  living  lustre  mock  the  world's  career : 
And  seem  assembled  to  receive  with  graice^ 
Their  rival  visitants— the  presesat  rage." 

'Mr.  Shee  18,  we  ^hiiik,  e<^ally  unfortunate,  wbep^  describing 
^Irs.  Siddons  as  the  Ti^gic  Muse,  be  says  that 

-^'  In  mournful  meaning  fiic'd  her  eye  appears. 

And  .seems  a  window,  whencjB  the  soul  of  woe  *^ 

Looka  forth  upon  the  su&iim'  world  below.?  /'^ 

Tgi  us  this  iim^c  appears  ^o  ludicrous,  as  to  give  a  burlesqdr 
«4Kfirect  to  tlie  whole  Qf  the  passagein  which  itojccurs. — ^Mr.  SheiM 
charuiCter  of  Sterne  is,  j>erbaps^  one  of  jbis  heftt-  efforts^  and  vm 
^lali^  thecefore,  <)uot§  k^  ..:.  ..  "^ 

■**  And  shall  the  Muse  review  .these  shades  6f  r  ame, 
yet  pass  regardless,  Yotick !  of  thy  claim  ? 
Neglect  to  pour  one  rgrateful  strain  to  hhni,  ''    .J 

The  soul  alike  of  sympathy  and  whim,'-  ''•-; 

Who  struck  the  heart's  full  chord  with  skilful  liand^  .  -    '  ^ 
Aud  smiles  a&d  tears  held  equal  at  command  ?  ^ 

IS^o — Avhik  the  fires  of  Wit  and  Humour  warm,  ■  '- 

While  simple. Nature's -tenderest  louclieg  chartp; 
"While  popr  Maria'i^  sorrows  swell  :the  bre^i^t,' 
And  Trim  and  Toby  shall  his  powers  attest ;  ■ 
Worked  as  he  wills — v^liile  we  each  picture  trace 
The  Moak's  pal.e  aspect — or  **  the  peasant's  grace,*' 
Behold  the  Captive,  His  sad  record  keep — 
taugh  with  La  Fleur — or  with  Le  Fevre  weep, 
0.1^  hearts  nnist  own  lus  influence,  and  discern 
.  "^he  fire  of  Genius  in  the  flash  .of  Sterne.**  :    i 

With  respect  to  the  smaller  poems,  the  author  honestly  coa* 
ffesses  that  they  were  introduced  only  to  swell  out  the  volupie  to  a 
proper  size.  **  The  Shade  cf  Nelson'*  is  sometimes  animated; 
^but,  of  all  Mr.^Shee's  pieces,  it  is  the  most  incorrect,  in  language, 
'^versification  and  rhyme*  He  speaks  of  it  as  a  hasty  production* 
If,  however,  lie  wrote  jit  in  J^aste,  he  ought  to  have  revised  }t  at 
his  leisure.  The  lines  on Opieare  elegant,  and  worthy:  of  th^. sub* 
Ject ;  and  the  ballad  of  JBllen  displays  iso  much  simplicity  and  ps^ 
thos^  that  we^gret  ,the  jaaF^pwue^s  o;tour  liaiits^  wlidch  forbids  ui| 
\Xo  extract  it. 

Akt.  15.  Poems  and  Translations.  SytiieR&p.J.BuUpM.A^ 

Crown  8yo.     166  p|>. 

To  the  publication  of  this  voljume  Mr^  Bull,  as  we  le^m  from 
Ims  jp^rtiseaien^  ^ijis  |>roiQpted  b;r  ope  gf  the  most  amiable  of 
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motives.    **  The  femlly  of  an  old  friend  and  schoolfellow  be* 
iug/'  be  tells  us^  **  brought  into  great  difl5culdes>  he  thought  that, 
by  soliciting  subscriptions  to  this  work,  he  might  procure  him  a 
little  relief:  his  design  has  met  with  encouragement  in  various  quar- 
ters/  8&c.    We  are  rejoiced  that  Mr.  Bull  has  succeeded  in  such 
an  otyect.    At  the  same  time^  we  may  be  allowed,  for  his  own 
sake,  to  r^et  that  so  seemingly  benevolent  and  pious  a  man  did 
not  contrive  to  carry  his  charitable  wishes  into  effect  in  some  other 
manner.    With  the  character  of  a  charitable  person,  he  has  cer- 
tainly acquired  that  of  a  wretched  writer.    It  is  to  be  feared  that 
Ilia  kindness  to  his  friend  was  not  unmingled  with  a  hope,  a  de- 
ceitful hope,  of  obtaining  poetical  fame.    This  we  are  induced 
to  thiidc  from  the  circumstance  of  his  having  once  before  been  a 
Candidate  for  public  applause^  and  having  again  fondly  brought 
forward  a  poem  on  the  subject  of  Palestine,  which  be  published 
some  years  since,  and  which>  if  we  mistake  not^  fell^  ^nd  quite 
naturally^  dead  born  from  ^tbe  press.     His  '^  Palestine^'*  is  in 
blank  verse^  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  that  kind  of  verse  which 
4s  made  by  counting  out  ten  syllables  on  the  fingers,  and  leaving 
rhymeless  the  close  of  the  line.     Witness  the  following  speci« 
men — 

<*  Sometimes,  His'said,  the  tow'rs  ar^  plainly  seen 
Beneath  the  writhing  streams.    Why,  Jordan  clear. 
Should  such  foul  scum  absorb  thy  rolling  flood  ^ 
Attend,  m}'  country ;  beauty,  strength,  and  powV, 
All  that  the  world  admires,  must  fade  away, 
By  death's  destructive  breath  wither'd  and  spoil'd." 

In  rhymed  verse,  Mr.  Bull  is  not  more  successful.    His  poeot 
'  of  '^  Home**  opens  in  the  following  manner — 

<<  Swe^t  are  the  pleasures  of  the  Rural  Home  [ 
These  are  my  song ;  ye  nymphs  of  Britiun,  come; 
Ye  deck  our  homes,  and  shed  your  graces  round, 
And  where  you  dwell,  domestic  joys  are  found." 

Every  tittle  of  this  is,  as  Me  are  ready  to  make  oath>  undeni- 
ably true ;.  but  it  is  told  in  a  most  unpoetical  style.  In  the  poem 
4ih  Light,  Mr.  Bull  has  given  us  some  valuable  information. 
Addressing  Light,  he  exclaims—  - 

**  Light  e*er  indulgent !  through  thy  gentle  car^ 
Nature  returns  the  gifl  of  sleep  to  s^areip 
Nature  exhausted,  seeks  the  softer  shade. 
When  thou  the  fiery  orb  hast  kindly  stayed: 
Yet  still,  attentive  to  the  wants  of  men, 
Thou  deck  £t  the'heav'ns  with  smaller  lamps  again ;"  « 

Awl» 
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J^nd^  in  another  place,  he  tells  us — 

**  The  light  by  which  our  Father  saw  his  Rve^ 
By  this  we  still  the  sweets  of  life  receive. 
'Tis  light  that  throws  on  fruit  their  lovely  bloom; 
Tis  light  that  breathes  the  rose's  rich  perfume. 
'Tis  light  that  circulates  the  juices  sweet, 
And  makes  the  breezes  of  the  zephyr  meet,^'  &c« 

For  all  this  choice  intelligence  we  are,  as  in  duty  bound,  eit^ 
ceedingly  thankful ;  and  have  only  to  lament  that  Mr.  Bull  did  not 
think  proper  to  communicate  it  in  more  spirited  and  musical 
numbers.  Seriously,  let  us,  as  friends,  once  more  advise  him  tg^ 
desist  from  writing  verse.  As  a  man  he  is  probably  entitled  tor 
esteem ;  as  a  rhymer  he  exposes  hunself  to  the  merited  severity 
of  censure  and  ridicule. 

Ablt.  16.  Ode  to  Wellington.     By  the  Author  of  the  ^^  Ode  to      f 
the  Emperor  Alexander^    8vo.     17  pp- 

Two  very  strong  circumstances  would  induce  us  to  speak  fa* 
Toumbly  of  this  author's  composition,  did  not  Truth  forbid  us  tp 
U5e  favorable  language.  Those  circumstances  are^  his  diffidence^ 
and  the  charitable  purpose  to  which  he  means  to  devote  the  pro 
fit  arising  from  the  sale  of  his  Odes.  '^  ITie  whole  proceeds  of 
both  works  (free  of  expenses),  are  to  be  applied  in  aid  of  the 
fund  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers  by  war  in  Germany."  But, 
though  we  love  diffidence  in  authors,  a  virtue,  by  the  bye,  which' 
they  do  not  always  display ;  and  though  we  love  to  see  them 
charitable  when  they  have  the  power,  which,  unluckily,  does  not 
often  happen,  we  must,  nevertheless,  be  allowed  to  say,  that  we' 
have  a  stronger  love  for  the  interests  of  truth.  We  are  concerned^ 
that  truth  compels  us  to  declare,  that,  in  the  Ode  to  Wellington^ 
the  writer  has  not  merely  failed  to  reach  the  "  height  of  his  great* 
argument,"  but  has  fallen  far  indeed  beneath  it.  He  shakes  his 
wings  violently ;  but  he  does  not  soar.  In  plain  English,  he  gives 
many  lofty  words,  and  sounding  lines,  with  a  very  small  portion 
of  genuine  lyrical  spirit. 

MEDICAL. 

Art.  17.  Es^ay  on  the  Prevention  and  Cure  of  Insanity^ 
By  George  Nease  Hill,  Surgeon  at  Chester.  8vo.  pp.  446» 
1^.     Longman  and  Co.     1814. 

This  is  a  volume  which  does  much  credit  both  to  the  labour 
and  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  author;  it  shews  that  he  has  ex* 
pended  much  time  and  consideration  upon  the  subject,  and 
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that  in  many  cases  he  has  thought  with  much  onginalitj.  With 
all  his  opinions  however  we  cannot  coincide,  but  even  where  v/p 
differ  from  him,  we  difiier  with  respect,  because  he  is  the 
advocate  of  human  nature.  We  consider  him  ;as  much  top 
sanguine  in  the  prospects  which  he  holds  out  of  recovery, 
which  in  this  most  dreadful  of  all  diseases  of  the  human  ipind,  is 
yve  fear,  but  too  rarely  attained.  We  f:annot  at  the  same  time  but 
reprobate  with  Mr.  Hiil  that  sentence  of  condemnation  which 
is  too  often  passed  upon  the  unhappy  subject,  without  due 
attention  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  or  a  proper  perse?- 
▼erance  in  that  treatnicnl  whith  might  finally  have  remecjiedy  or 
fenioved  the  disease.  Mf.  Hill  in  his  iirst  chapter  lays  it  down 
ms  a  principle  that  Insanity  has  always  corporeal  disease  for  itii. 
foundation^  which  position  may  be  considered  as  generally  tme; 
but  not  contented  with  this  Mr.  Hill  has  bothered  hia  braina.^ 
(likfe  all  other  .surgeons  who  choose  to  fancy  themselves  meta« 
physicians)  between  ^^  the  material  miiid,  and  the  imniatecial  priu* 
ciple  or  soiiJ,"  as  he  terms  them,  till  he  has  plunged  himself  anc) 
his  reader  into  as  much  confusion  both  of  ideas  and  of  term^  aa 
any  one  of  his  own  mad  patienls.  Thi^t  there  is  a  connectioq 
l>et\veen  the  mind  and  the  body  we  know  ;  that  Xhey  are  mu- 
tually afFected  by  each  others  maladies  we  also  knovy:  but.  of 
the  channel  by  which  these  affections  are  severally  ponvcyecT, 
we  are  and  ever  shall  be,  decidedly  ignorant.  These  are  data 
enough  for  any  treatise  upon  insanity  that  will  either  confer 
advantage  upon  mankind,  or  reflect  credit  upon  the  author. 

Mr.  Hill  in  a  second  chapter  considers  the  disease  under  all 
i'ts  various  forms  as  divisible  into  two  branches,  the  sthenic 
Jind  the  asthenic,  or  the  Mania,  and  Melancholia.  ITie 
(pauses,  the  progress,  and  the  terminations  of  these  two  modes 
ire  given  with  much  perspicuity  and  kjiovyledge  of  the  subject, 
ijnd  are  well  worthy  the  attention  of  the  reader.  In  the  third 
^h^pter  Mr.  Hill  pombats  the  popular  opinion,  that  insanity  is 
an  hereditary  disease,  with  more  ingenuity  than  success.  It  is 
useless  to  quibble  upon  terms.  Ilie  same  ei^perience  that  has 
enabled  Mr.  Hill  to  draw  up  this  treatise,  enables  us  to  pro- 
nounce insanity  an  hereditary  disease,  in  the  vulgar  and  common 
acceptation  of  the  words.  We  agree  with  Mr.  Hill  that  be- 
cause the  father  is  insane,*  there  is  no  necessity  that  the  son 
should  be  so  also;  but  we  fu)ly  believe  that  in  hundreds  of  in« 
stances  within  our  own  experience,  the  cause  of  the  son's  in- 
sanity exists  alone  in  the  previous  insanity  of  the  fother.  As 
for  John  Hunter's  opinion',  cited  by  Mr.  Hill,  which  he  gave; 
upon  the  celebmted  trial  of  Donellan  '^  that  there  is  no  disease 

acquired  which  can  be  given  to  a  child,  there  is  no  such  a  thing 
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tBS  Sereditpry  disease,  but  tliere  is  ian  hereditary  disposition  fbr 
a  disease,"  it  is  of  the  same  cast  with  the  rest  of  his  evidence 
upon  that  trial;  which  we  heartily  wish  for  the  credit  of  that, 
celebrated  anatomist  could  liave  been  either  suppressed  or  for- 
gotten.    When  41  child  is  said  to  inherit  the  stone  from  his 
parent,  we  cannot  be  supposed  to  mean  that  the  calculus  itself 
ia  congenital,  but  that  there  is  disposition  in  tiie  body  of  the, 
child  s^n^lar  to  tluit  of  the  parent,  for  its  formatiou  at  some 
future  time.     Iti  the  diseases  of  the  mind  the  hereditary  taint 
is  still  more  clear ;  anger,  jealousy,  spleen,  &x:.  are  evidently 
inherited  from  the  parent,  in  tiiesanie  munnej-as  the  nobler  dis«' 
positions  of  the  soul;   and    this  resemblance  occurs  in  cases 
where  it  cannot  be  referred  to  imitation,  where  for  -iustance, 
^he  parents  bave  A\^d  long  before  the  developement  of  the  minds' 
.of  their  childi^n. 

On  the  subject  of  the  fourth  chapter,   ''  that  insanity  is  as 
^en^'ally  curable  .as  any  of  those^  violent  diseases  most  succes*-'. 
4iilly  treated  by  medic ine,**  we  liave  already  expressed  our  opi-. 
nion,  tliat  Mr.  Hill  is  far  too  sanguine.     At  Uie  saipe  time  we 
are  bound  iu  justice  to  state  our  belief  that  if  the  mild  and 
gentle  mo<jte  of  tre«ttment  whicU  he^  so  iMAuianely  ^id  so  scien- , 
iifics^ly  ri^ommends>  Were  more  generally  adopted,  fewejr  in- 
tstances  of  incurable  biuacy  would  occur.     But  we  leiw  that  as 
long  as  there  are  mad  patient?,  there  will   be   brutal  keepers, 
y^kko  u'ill  never  consent  to  adopt  a  more  mild  and  gentle  con- 
duct towards  their -patients,  as  long  as  their  immediate  purpose 
can  be  ful^tted  by  ^  more  summary,  though  inhumail  treat- 
iiient. 

At  the  conclusion  of  \h^  volume  there  is  a  very  interesting 
ichapter  iiipon  pretended  insanity,  wliich  will  affohjT  more  sure 
criterlons  fojr  ^  medical  man  peremptorily  to  deliver  his  opitiiou . 
with  respect  to  criminals  pretending  insanity,  than  any  treatise 
with  which  w^  are  acquainted ;  part  of  it  we  shall  extract  for 
itie  amusement  of  our  headers, 

^  *^  In  general  perfons .  actually  insane  wish  not  only  to  be  es- 
ieemedmost  free' from  the  malady  but  to  be  considered  as  posses- 
sing considerable  intellectual  endowmeiits,  hence  reed  lunatics 
never  allow  the  existence  of  their  lunacy,  but  are  always  endea- 
vouring most  assiduously  to  conceal  from  observation  those  lapses 
|bf  thought,  memory  and  expression,  which  are  tending  every 
knoment  to  betray  them,  and  of  the  presence  of  which  they  are 
jnuch  oftener  conscious  than  is  generally  apprehended  or  believed. 
Alexander  Cruden  when  suffering  under  his  second  and  last  attack 
♦f  mental  aberration,  upon  being  asked  whether  he  ever  was 
mad,  replied,  'M  am  as  mad  now  as  I  was  formerly,  and  as  mad 
Ihea  as  I  am  now»  that  is  to  say^  not  mad  at  any  time.'*    P.  S92. 
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^*  The  admiiustration  of  a  strong  solution  of  Antim.  Tart*  an« 
known  to  the  pretender  or  suspected  person  affords  a  fifth  rule  to 
assist  the  fallibility  of  human  judgment.  Where  a  common  dose 
takes  a  full  and  powerful  effect  deception  will  be  more  than  half 
ascertained,  because  in  every  stage  of  approaching  or  actual  in* 
sanity,  such  an  effect  never  k)1Iows  such  an  admimstration,  more 
especially  under  the  Aianiacal  form  which  is  that  most  commpnly 
attempted  to  be  personated.  By  a  careful  execution  of  this  rule, 
the  nearest  point  is  gained  to  unambiguous  demonstration.  The 
last  rule  k  is  necessary  to  describe  in  this  essay  applies  ta  subjects 
vho  have  undergone  medical  treatment  for  the  cure  of  insanity^» 
asid  doubts  are  entertained  as  to  the  now  partial  presence  or  entire 
jd>sence  tf  the  disease.  In  courts  of  justice  this  is  often  a  matter 
of  as  serious  import  as  it  is  to  give  a  positive  opinion  whether  a 
man  be  actually  or  pretendedly  insane  for  the  first  time  in  his  life. 
The  late  nurse,  attendant,  or  medical  man  who  had  the  care  of  the 
lunatic,  are  the  only  proper  persons  to  give  judgment  upon  him 
where  decisive  evidence  is  wanted.  These  persons  will  not  fail 
to  recollect  that  the  real  insane  convalescent  upon  being  restored 
in  n  doubtful  state  to  his  relatives  and  society,  will  notwithstanding 
idl  his  effisrts,  be  readily  detected  in  his  divergencies  from  the 
fiane  track,  unitil  the  unlooked  for  moment  arrives  when  bis  wan- 
dering eye  is  suddenly  met  by  that  which  has  so  of^en  checked 
his  vacciUatory  emotions.  The  instant  of  such  a  meeting  is  the 
instant  of  self-correction,  of  silence,  or  of  sudden  order  and  sur- 
prizing self-possession.  The  reverse  is  the  case  with  pretended 
lunatics,  for  all  such  upon  seeing'  the  person  whom  tney  know 
has  been  long  accustomed  to  the  management  or  cure  of  lunatics 
htcome  ten-fold  more  foolish,  boisterous  or  unmanageable  than 
before,  in  order  to  impress  the  minds  of  the  beholders  with  awful 
ideas  of  theiwery  alarming  or  pitiable  state,  but  their  detection 
.imd  ^xposureni  tlie  sure  result  of  diligent  enquiry.'^    P.  S96» 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Akt.  18.  Botanical  Illustrations  of  tlie  Twenty  four  Classes 
in  4he  JJnnean  SifsUm  of  kegelables,  by  select  Specimens 
of  English  Plants.     Daiton  and  Harvey.     1813. 

A  fter^  labouring  through  multitudes  of  terrific  volumes  in 
ro^l  and  imperial  quarto^  it  is  incredible  with  what  pleasure 
M>e  descend  to  a  pretty  little  pocket  piece  two  inches  square> 
tlie  exact  size  of  the  present  volume^  which  we  consider  as  one 
of  the  neatest  corapeudiums  of  botanical  science  vsbich  we  re-, 
member  to  have  seen.  The  plates  are  well  ^xecuted^  the  draw- 
ings accurately  coloured^  aud  ilie.  descriptions  both  scientific 
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IKid  correct^  and  all  within  two  inches  square.  This  is  an  cii- 
cfiiridium  indeed :  and  to  the  young  botanist  k  ^aimot  fail  of 
recommending  itself,  as  ^  light  and  pleas'mg  companion. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


TO  THC  EDITOR   OF   THE   BHITISH   CKI 
SIR, 


m 


Though  I  hare  been  long  conversant  in  the  theological  worki 
if£  the  celebrated  Charles  Leslie,  I  never  Jiappcned  to  look  inta. 
the  edition  of  his  Short  Method  toitk  the  T)eists  published  by  iht 
Society  for  promoting  Christian  Knffwledge,  till  very  lately.  The 
preiacO  to  that  edition  by  the  late  learned  and  ingenious  Mr^Jfbnei^ 
IS  worthy  of  its  author — pious,  earnest  and  affectionate ;  but  it  ]« 
very  capable  of  improvement,  should  it  be  again  prefixed  by  the 
society  to  any  future  edition  of  that  incomparable  tract. 

"  Every  reader,**  says  Mr.  Jones,  "  to  whom  the  Short  Method 
is  new,  will  be  induced  to  think  more  highly  of  it,  if  I  tell  him  i|B. 
history;  as  I  received  it  from  Dr.  Dehmy,  Dean  of  Down  in  Ire- 
land ;  who  told  me  he  had  it  from  Captain  Leslie,  a  son  of  thi^ 
author.  It  was  the  fortune  of  Mr.  Leslie  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
Duke  of  Leeds  of  that  time ;  who  observed  to  him,  tliat  although 
Im  was  a  believer  of  the  Christian  religion,  lie  watliat  satisfied 
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with  the  cnmmon  methods  of  proving  it:  that  the  argmntat  wsi 
km^  and  cofoplicate^l ;  so  that  smu'j  had  neither  leisure  nor  patioace 
to  fbiloH'  it,  aod  oti^ers  were  not  able  to  comprehend  it ;  that  as  it 
was  the  nature  of  all  truth  to  be  plain  and  simple ;  if  ChristiaQity 
were  a  truth,  there  must  be  some  short  way  of  shewing  it  to  ba 
Mo\  and  he  wi:>hed  Mr.  Leslie  would  think  of  it.  Such  a  hint  to 
Mich  a  man,  in  tlic  space  of  three  days,  produced  a  rough  diau^t 
of  the  Short  a?id  easy  Mel /tod  with  the  Deists;  which  he  presented 
to  the  Duke;  who  looked  it  over,  and  then  said — /  thought  ItoaS 
a  C/tristian  before j  but  I  am  sure  of  it  now:  and  as  I  am  inddfted 
to  you  for  converting  we,  /  shall  henceforth  look  upon  you  as  «y 
sjnriUud  father.  And  he  actctl  accordingly;  for  he  never  came 
into  his  company  afterwards  witliout  asking  his  blessing.  Such 
u  the  stdry  very  nearly  as  Dr.  Delany  himself  would  tell  it,  if  he 
were  now  alive." 

The  story  is  circumstantially  told,  and  the  veracity  of  the  M* 
ferent  relaters  cannot  be  called  in  question.     There  can  however  be 
DO  doubt  but  that  some  one  of  them  had  mistaken  the  meaning  of 
what  had  been  told  him  by  another ;  for  Mr.  Leslie  himsdf  ^vcs  * 
a  rjufte  diiTcrent  account  of  the  origin  of  his  admirable  Tract. 

**  My  iihort  and  easy  Method  with  the  Deists^  says  he  ♦,  beaw 
date  July  J  7th,  lo97;  and  was  bat  two  sheets  of  paper,  being 
written  for  the  satisfaction  of  a  gentlewoman  (though  it  is  addressed 
to  a  man )  wlio  had  been  staggered  with  the  arguments  of  Deism 
even  to  distraction;  for  though  (a«  she  told  me)  sh&.wa8  not  come 
to  be  a  downriirht  Deist,  vet  she  was  not  able  to  answer  their  ar- 
gunients,  nor  to  clear  up  the  matter  to  her  owri  mind ;  and  what 
had  been  so  often  rung  in  her  ears,  of  the  story  of  CHRlst 
being  but  a  fable,  like  that  of  Mahomet  or  the  Hcathea 
Gods,  would  dart  into  her  thoughts  in  the  midst  of  her  devotions, 
even  at  the  Holy  Sacrament;  which,  said  she,  if  Christianity  be 
A  truth,  segi^d  to  me  to  be  blasphemous,  and  that  I  was  pro* 
Tokinjj^  (ifliPwhile  I  pretended  to  worship  him.  This  at  last 
wrought  so  powerfully  with  her,  that  she  came  to  abstain  from  all 
prayer  even  in  private ;  and  was  in  a  most  deplorable  condition, 
owning  that  she  was  often  tempted  to  (lestroy  herself,  which,  she 
was  afraid,  would  be  the  issue.  I  founa  discoursing  with  her  had 
but  little  effect,  for  in  that  violent  discomposure,  she  could  not 
give  attention,  but  would  fall  out  into  horrible  exclamatieii%  and 
wishing  herself  dead,  or  that  she  had  never  been  born*  'I  Aeft 
wrote%i9  letter  to  her,  free  from  all  intricacies,  and  suited  to 
her  capacity ;  and  prevailed  with  her  to  copy  it  in  her  own  hand, 
thinking  that  would  fix  her  attention  the  more,  and  prevent  those  ' 
wandering  thoughts,  which  interrupted  her  consideration  of  what 
was  offered  to  her  in  discourse.  And,  by  the  blessing  of  God, 
this  l)ad  the  desired  effect,  for  she  came  to  reason  calniJy,  and  sft 


♦  See  his  works  in  two  vols,  folio,  vol  i.  p»  119,  Edit.  1721- 
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taut  was  fully  convinced,  as  she  stiU  remains;  and  she  was  able  to 
Iteep  her  ground  with  the  Deists,  by  the  four  marks,  which  none 
of  uie  stories  they  told  her  of  the  Heathen  Gods,  of  Mahomet  or 
of  the  Legends,  could  come  up  to*  Some  of  them  had  the  first 
mark,  some  the  second,  and  some  the  third,  but  all  stuck  at  tho 
fourth;  none  of  them  liad  all  the  four.  And  it  was  by  her  per* 
Buasion,  and  of  some  others  to  whom  she  shewed  my  letter,  that 
I  was  prevailed  with  to  let  it  be  made  public.  And  it  meet- 
ing with  a  favourable  reception,  I  enlarged  it  to  four  or  five  sheets 
in  the  next  edition." 

The  Duke  of  Leeds  may  have  been  one  of  those  to  whom  this 
lady  shewed  the  original  draught  of  the  Short  Method;  and  h^ 
may  have  united  with  her  in  urging  the  author  to  make  it  public; 
and  he  may  have  said  to  Mr.  Leslie  that  he  had  convinced  hin» 
that  he  was  a  Christian ;  but  it  is  very  little  probable  that  the  first 
Duke  of  Leeds  would,  in  the  year  1697,  select  a  man  of  Mr.  Leslie's 

C' 'ileal  opinions,  whose  superior  talents  were  not  then  universall/ 
wn,  from  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy,  to  remove  any  doubts 
which  his  Grace  might  himself  have,  respecting  the  evidences  of 
the  Christian  faith. 

Mr.  Jones  proceeds  to  inform  us,  that  Dr.  Conyers  Middletoa 
**  feeling  how  necessary  it  was  to  his  principles,  that  he  should 
some  way  rid  himself  of  Mr.  Leslie's  argument,  looked  out  for 
some  false  fact,  to  which  the  four  marks  might  be  applied;  and 
this  he  did,  for  twenty  years  together,  without  being  able  to  find 
one.  This  I  learned  from  the  late  Dr.  Berkeley,  son  to  the  ce- 
lebrated Bishop  of  Cloyne,  who  conversed  much  with  the  world, 
asid  I  believe  would  not  have  reported  such  a  thing,  but  upon  good 

authority." 'Most  certainly  he  would  not;  for  though  much 

inferior  to  his  father  in  erudition  and  intellectual  powers.  Dr. 
Berkeley  equalled  the  Bishop  in  virtue,  and  was  therefore  incapa- 
ble of  uttering  a  deliberate  falsehood  or  even  of  speakkig  at  random 
on  such  a  subject.  Still  a  report  of  this  kind  whictrimts  on  no 
Other  authority  than  that  of  some  person  unknown,  from  whom  Dr. 
Berkeley  unquestionably  had  it,  is  not  entitled  to  the  same  credit 
that  it  would  claim,  if  traced  to  its  source,  and  this  I,  fortunatel^y 
have  it  in  my  power  to  do.  , 

Dr,  Berkeley,  with  whom  I  lived,  for  aMmy  years,  in  habits  of 
^DDtoi|[iptimate  friendship  than  I  ever  did  with  almost  any  other 
mqi^^ld  me,  that  Dn  Middlcton  himself  cotifessed  to  Archbishop 
Sec^r  thathe  had  laboured  for  twenty  years  in  vainly  endeavooring 
to  find  some  false  fact,  to  which  Leslie's  four  marks  of  truth  might 
be  applied.  It  is  well  known  to  all,  who  know  any  thing  of  Dr. 
Berkeley,  that  when,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  he  lost  his  father  in 
Oxford,  Dr.  Seeker,  then  Bishop  of  that  See,  and  one  of  th^ 
Bishop  of  Cloyne's  dearest  friends,  took  the  young  man  under 
bis  immediate  protection,  and  contyiued  to  patronise  him  till  the 
dajr  of  his  draces  death.  It  was,  when  with  paternal  care 
and  anxiety  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  was  fortifying  the  youthful  mind 
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of  t?ie  son  of  Iiis  deceased  friend  against  the  dangers  to  which  he 
would  be  exposed  in  that  world,  witli  which,  as  Mr.  Jones,  says, 
he  then  conversed  much,  tliat  he  put  into  his  hands  Leslie*s  Short 
.  Method  mth  the  Deists,  communicating  to  him,  at  the  same  time. 
Dr.  Middleton's  confession,  as  a  proof  of  the  value  of  the  little 
work.     This  Dr.  Berkeley  related  to  me,  when  .enumerating  with 
gratitude  his  many  obligations  to  Archbishop  Seeker;  and  as  the 
anecdote  is  worth  the  preserving,  I  send  it  for  insertion  in  your 
Journal,  whilst  its  truth  can  be  attested  by  my  signature.     I  know 
that  Dr.  Berkeley  related  it  to  several  of  his  friends  who  are  now 
dead ;  and  I  think  It  probable  that  he  may  have  done  so  to  the 
present  Vicar  of  Teston  in  Kent,  who  was  long  his   favourite 
.curate.     Of  this  however,  I  cannot  be  certain,  as  I  am  of  his  having 
reliitedit  to  Sir, 

your  very  humble  servant, 
Stirling,  Oct.  ISth, 

1814.  GEO.  GLEIG. 
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jIht.  I.  Anal6mk  et  Pht/siolagie  dii  Systiaie  fferteux  en  ^- 
ncrctlf  ei  dd  Cerveau  en  particulier;  avec  des  Observatiom 
snr  Id  pombiliti  de  reconnoitre  plusiears  Difposificms  In^- 
tellecluelles  et  Morales  de  f  Homme,  et  des  Animaux  par  fa 
Conjiguratiun  de  lews  Tttes:  par  F.  J.  Gall  et  G.  SpurX' 
heim. 

Jlnatomie  et  Pkusiologie  dd  Systeme  Nerveux  en  general,  et 
Andtomie  da  Lerveaux  en  particulier ;  avec  .dix*sept  planches^ 
-^{Premier  Folame.)    Paris,  1*812. 

'Phj/nolo^ie  du  Cerveau  en  particulier ;  avec  vingt'Sept  plai^cheim 
{Deuxieme  Fofurhe.y    Paris,  1812. 

AmJifSe  d^utt  Cours  du  Docteur  Gall;  ou  Fkysiologie  ef  Am* 
tomitda  CetT^eau  d*apresson  Syst^me..  '  Paris,  I^IQ,. 

AhTno^o^  nt^^  of  science  had'  long  been  fatniiiar  wifli  t&e 
names  oi  I>rs.  Gall  a-nd  Spurzbeim,  and  had  some  faint  idea  6{ 
ibe  iiature  of  tbeir  opinions,  >:et  it  was  not  until  1810  and  18 18^ 
M'fa^n  their >naton)j  of  the  nervous  system  in  general,  and  of  ih,e 
Jiprain  in  particuhir,  wae  published  at  Parisfy  that  tlie  means  Mere 
4iffordedof  aippreciating  the  nature^  the  extent,  or  die  pxobabU 
truHkk  of  i6eir  fioctrine.  Since  that  period  the  world  has  teen 
in  {H]i0s«^oa  of  aU  diat  our  authors  have  dioc^ht  necessary  to 
ibefBStpbUabineiit  of  their  f^ttHlamental  princ^es.  Their  0pc«' 
it||M|[^^v^ver^  have  not  yet  gained  an  atteuticpr  proportional^e 
Som^  mportance;  for  the  subject  is  such  a^  will  alwajFs  be 
4ewJ]t  8QJic»tiQg  the  regard  of  mnnkind  in  geoeral,  ar  d  it$  rela» 
laoD  .to  me^cjiie  ig  too  remote  fro^  practical  utilitf,  to  «.x^te 
id  ^pfofessiapal  .men  a  very  lively  iut^eat  in  its  ipv^stigatioQw 
Hence  ages  may  perhaps  elapse/  before  the  system  of  Xhs. 
ijksli  -tmd  Sfm^iieiiH,  though  it  should  evectuaUy  prove  jbrue, 
«iU  kie  justified  by  the  consent  of  public  opijaiion. 

Frooi  4:he  pre&ce  to  tbe  wx)rk  before  us  we  learn  many  curiotts 
gMiticailarr  rdbtiiee  to  I^.  Gall :  wbil^  yet  a  bpy  h?  wa3  wont 
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to  speculate  upon  the  diversified  characters  of  bis  school -fellows; 
and  aniidst  the  many  peculiarities  of  disposition  and  understand* 
ing  .v^iiich  attracted  his  observation^  there  \%as  one  qcrality  of 
ni^id  upon  which  his  contemplation  was  chiefly  iixed^  eifttr  be- 
cause he  admired  il^iti  others,  or  regretted  that  it  was  denied  to 
hinibclf.  This  quality  was  the  memory  of  words.  He  found 
that  as  he  surpii^ed  others  in  the  task  of  comt>08ition ;  otber» 
surpassed  him  in  the  task,  of  memory.  Concerning  this  pecuiias 
species  of  memory,  be  en(]uired  hovv  it  came  to  be  the  charac- 
teristic of  one  mind  and  not  of  another ;  and  being  intent  upoik 
those  mIio  displayed  this  faculty  in  a  pre-eminent  degree,  be 
ibimd  them  all  distinguished  by  a  peculiarity  of  external  featuie 
which  consisted  in  a  prominence  of  the  eye.  More  extended 
observation  confirmed  the  truth  of  his  original  remark,  and  the 
coincidence  being  universal  led  him  to  believe  that  it  was  not  the 
effect  of  chance*  Hereupon  he  sought  the  external  marks  of 
other  mental  qualities,  and  every  individual  who  was  distinguished 
for  a  peculiar  talent  became  the  object  of  his  attention ;  in  this 
inannef  he  discbvered  the  external  characters  which  indicate  tbd 
'  genhts  for  painting,  for  music,  and  for  mechanics^.    - 

Medicine  was  the  profession  which  Gall  was   destmed  to 

-pursue,  and  he  betook  himself  with  eagerness  to  a  course  of 

Studies  which  promised  to  illustrate  his  favorite  object,  and  to 

aid  him  in  tracing  the  connection  betvveen  external  figure  and 

'itifternul  qualities.     He  found,  however,  thait  anatomy  and  phv 

.  siology,  though  they  had  unfolded  the  structure  and  invest^ted 

the  properties  of  muscles,  and  viscera,  had  ascertained  little  of 

'  the  organization  and  nothing  of  the  fonetions  of  the  brain.    *    ^ 

He  pext  commenced  a  laborious  research  into  the  writing  of 

metaphysical  philosophers,  thitiking  that  the  subject  of  his  en- 

quiry  cotild  Tiot  but  derive  abmrdant  illustration  from  those/  wbd 

'  ptofess  that  they  have  analysed  the  mind,  and  sounded  the  deptfal 

of  the  heart,  to  discover  the  motives  of  action.    But  these  studiies 

'  seh^ed  only  to  retard  his  investigation  by  creating  witbin  himself 

a  prejudice  agtinst  his  own  doctrine.     For  feeling  the  weighit 

and   authority  of  established  systems,  and  knowing  in  what 

esteem  that  philosophy  was  held,  which  taught  fbat  tbeiMnts 

an  original  equality  of  mental  facultiesy  aini  that  the  drflerence 

between  individuals  depended  solely  upon  edticatidu  and  extei^ 

'  nal  circiim^ances,  he  was  disposed  tOvFelinquish  a  scheme  tb< 

fundamental  principle  of  v^hich  wa^  at  variance  with  the  HnoBt 

esteemed  opinions. 

Nevertheless  he  could  not  entirely  assent  to  the  omnipoteot 

jpower  of  education ;  for  he  saw  some  to  whom  wkb  the  aid  ojE , 

the  best  intentions  it  brought  little  advwitage,  and  others'  t^ 

whom  it  was  almost  superfluous,  since  they  acqoii^d  the  omt 

^tpiendid  attainments  vath  so  much  rapidity  and  apparentlj  with 
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so  little  effort.  Among  animals  also  he  observed  the  diffidulty  or 
facility  with  which  individuals  of  the  sanie  species  were  trained 
to  particular  exercises.  Hence  there  seemed  reason  to  suspect  that 
the  faculties  of  man  as  well  as  of  the  animal  creation  vver^  innate. 

The  next  object  of  his  enquiry  was,  in  what  sense  the  faculties 
were  to  be  considered  as  innate ;  whether  there  was  a  certain 
principle  endowed  with  the  free  exercise  of  the  faculties  and 
stitl  independent  of  organization,  or  whether  the  principle  and 
the  exercise  of  the  faculties  depended  upon  material  conditions. 
Gall,  from  a  consideration  of  the  influence  which  different  expe- 
riments^.and  various  natural  and  accidental  changes  of  the  brain's 
organic  structure,  had  upon  the  mental  functions,  became  in* 
Wined  to  adopt  t1ie  latter  opinion. 

Henceforth  our  author  determined  to  pursue  his  enquiries 
without  deviating  from  the  path  of  simple  observation,  and  to 
make  his  own  experience  the  test  of  truth.  By  these  means  he 
deduced  such  a  mass  of  analogical  facts  as  became  capable  of 
arrangement,  and  seemed  to  justify  his  particular  theory.  Hence 
the  nearer  prospect  of  compassing  an  object  upon  which  he  ha(J[ 
long  expended  his  whole  attention,  stinuilated  him  to  extraordi- 
nary exertions  in  order  to  secure  its  attainment.  Besides  it  was 
not  enough  to  vindicate  the  truth  of  his  opinions  as  far  as  re- 
garded himself  alone,  but  it  was  necessary  that  the  world,  by 
whom  they  were  represented  as  false,  dangerous,  and  subver- 
sive of  religion  and  morality,  should  have  the  means  of  appre- 
ciating the  probability  of  his  doctrine.  With  this  view  he  en- 
larged the  sphere  of  his  investigation.  If  he  heard  of  men  dis- 
tinguished for  particular  qualities  of  mind,  he  obtained  plaster 
casts  of  their  heads  for  the  sake  of  relative  comparison  ;  he  coU 
lectcd  the  sculls  of  animals  in  order  to  distinguish  the  various 
forms  belonging  to  each  species ;  he  visited  places  of  public 
education,  and  where  children  had  given  evidence  of  any  pecu- 
liar genius,  he  was  curious  in  noting  the  form  of  their  heads. 
Kor  did  he  neglect  the  advantages  which  his  profession  of  medi- 
cine presented,  of  examining  the  heads  of  maniacs  with  reference 
to  tbeir  insanity;  and  of  culprits  with  reference  to  their  lives^ 
their  dispositions,  and  their  crimes.  Having  thus  collected  facts 
and  pVoofs  sufficient  at  least  to  fortify  his  systeni  against  th^  mere 
cavils  of  ignorance,  he  ventured  through  the  medium  of  public, 
lectures  to  explain  the  nature  of  his  doctrine  to  the  world.  He 
derived  from  thence  a  great  advantage  from  the  freedom  with 
wliich  his  opinions  were  canvassed  by  men  of  science^  and  by 
thus  provoknig  discussion  he  learnt  the  extent  and  validity  of  the 
objectioos  which  might  be  adduced  against  him. 

In  iB05,  Dr.  Qali  associated  Dr.  Spurzheim  in  his  labours^ 
sod  the  work  before  us  is  presented  to  the  world  as  the  joiint 
IpMfarmance  of  both* 
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.  The  enquiry  of  our  authors  is  o»e  of  great  compreiiea^ibt^ 
aiui  extent.     Their  anatouiv  inA'olves  the  structure  m»d  rQ(lati\'» 
c-ouMt  ction  of  llie  nervous  svstem  ingeuecal,  and  the  form  and 
ir.u! i»aldepcn(i«ncy  of  the  «litVerent  parV*  of  tlie  iM'ain'.     Theif 
j>hyj^ioil)jry  inve:>tigates  the  la^ws  of  aensibiiity,  irritLibtlity,  auii 
voluntary  motion  ;  the.  (im\q}um\9  of  the  seHse* ;  the  natiu'e  of  itt- 
5*!Jict.s,  iiichaiUioiKS,,  wHI,  and  ihon!>lrt.     k  siiews-that  the  braia 
is  the  insliunient  of  the  moral  and  inteUeetnaHactikies,.  aini  that 
each  fryculty  has  tai  appropriate  or«ian  i'ov  its  pKodnclion^  that  the 
brain  is  not  one  orgai^  but  aA  assemblage  of  as  niaiiy  organs  a9- 
t-^iere  are  diffeieni  iaculties^     Moreover  it  determine-s,  according: 
to  the  progressive  gradations  froma  more  simple  tea  ruore  com- 
plex organization  of  brain^  m  hat  is  the  sphece  of  activity  which 
bcelongs  tio  the  faciUties  of  the  whole  muEB^l  creation  up  to  maii^ 
i\nd,  tiiially,  it  explains  in  what  maouer  the  external  surface  of 
the  cranium  indicates  the  degree  in  which  the  different  organf^ 
are  develo^ied,  and  thus  aifords   the  marks  by  which  we  ai^ 
enabled  to  divine  the  nk:>ral  and  iiitellectuai  charactecs  of,  mA^ 
vicluaiif. 

It  is  somewhat  extraordinary  that  the  prejudices  ef  mankind 
should  ever  have  taught  them  to  believe,  that  there  exists  an-  op^ 
position  and  repugnance  between  nataral  and  raoiud  philobophn*. 
The  professors  of.  each,  who  generally  passed  foK  the  wms^  vtmi 
best  of  men  in  the  tinjes  wheiH^iii  they  lk«d,  ha^ve  too  often  ma*- 
rifeisted  a  certai^>  contempt  and  di^daii).  of  each  other's  ^r&i>ks% 
Jti  timfs  indeed  closely  bordering  upon  our  own  we  are  sur^* 
prised  that  the  powerful*  declaniation  of  Di*.  Johnson,  whicb 
gave  Instrc  and  pre-eminence  to  nlOl^aIityy  should  have  beenenw- 
ph')yed  to  st^nratise  and  degrade  every  species  of  physisal  know- 
I^lge  y  and  that  with  a  mind  generally  impartial  and  au  isiidef- 
standing  ,ex(yiiske]y  caltivatedf,  Sir  Williaivi  Temple  should. 
profess  his-  belief,  that,  "  the  philosophy  wlii^h  is  called  moral,** 
was  alone^siiitable  to  the  reach  of  huiinan  capacity,  or  contribti- 
t«iry  to  human  happiness^  and  that  he  knew  ^^  no  advantage  man- 
iind  had  gained  frosz>  the  progress  of  natural  philosophy,  during 
»o  many  ages  it  had  bsen  in  vogue  in  the  world,  excepting  alwaysj^ 
and  very  justly,,  what  we  ewe  to  the  matlieraatics.^ 

..Bu^  tha^  part  of  tHe  doctrine  of  Drs.  Gall  and  Spuicbetui 
'^hich  explains  the  moral  condition  of  man .  rests*  solely  upoir 
physical  science  as  its  basis.  They  teach-  thai  te  Ihiow  what 
man  is,  we  nuvst  stUc^  his  structure ;  titet  te^  know  the  Jiiind  we 
must  analyse  the  luind's  material  instrument  which  is  the  braiii^' 


*  Life  of  Milton,  at  the  commencement. 

'  f  Sir  William  Temple  on  th«  Garden  of  Epictirus,.vol.  iiLp,  199^^ 
ftkis  wcrks.-      •  «-  •     ..    - 
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M^iere'mthe  mora]  sentiments  and  intellectual  faculties  are  modi- 
fied according  to  the  varieties  of  oi*ganization.  it'  tliey  conclude 
iiri^ht,  ftie  Mjsult  of  their  sjpecuiarions  will  be,  to  give  certainty 
to  metaphysics,  to  establish  tl-e  mutual  dependency  of  tw»  plii- 
1c>sop4ues  v\*hicli  have  been  esteemed  at  variance  witli  eacb  oilier, 
«nd  to  pFOve  that  body  and  mind,  wlrlfe  we  ^rc  composed  o( 
t>oth^  have  botli  s  skare  iki  the  gnod  and  evil  both  of  our  aciion6 
;and  feelings. 

Drs.  Gali  m^d  Spurzheim  bav€  wot  yrt  completed  tlie  plan  «f 
tiieir  v\'ork  i«  all  its  parts,  and  the  woiid  yet  expecl8  llie  iuNlU 
meut  of  their  most  inijjortant  labour;;  the  demo«.>lii»tio4i  of  the 
■special  organs  orf  the  brain,  and  tlie  residence  ^lu^rein  of  special 
l^cullicsu  Concerning  that  part  of  tiielr -doctrine,  thou, to  whicU 
the  j)raise  of  <H*iginality  and  interest  chteiiy  belongs,  we  are  ntK 
yet  iiirnishe<l  by  our  authors  with  materials  sutlkiient  lo  form 
ouropini(4i.  There  has,  however,  been  publislwid  4it  Paris,  aii 
j\na!jsis  of  Gall's  C^wrse  of  Lectin es,  wluch  <ietai'ls  ouraul1u)r*rt 
'eKposition  of  the  primitive  facilities  of  tlR;  mirnd,  the  ditlVreuf 
otgans  of  the  brain,  and  their  localities.  But  although  tlris  v<*- 
}unie  is  said  to  have  the  sanction  of  Dr.  Gall,  it  k  scaireiy  faijp 
(o  jud^  our  authors  by  the  words  of  another  on  tho^-e  points, 
in  which  it  is  most  material  ti^'it  they  should  be  rii;hdy  under* 
«»tood.  We  sliail,  tber^sfore,  make  no  further  use  af  this  vvor*, 
t\i»n  to  sljew  oitf  readers  liie  nature  of  the  argun>e4»ts,  tiie  facts, 
«iid  observations,  by  wliich  tiwj  pluraliiy  of  organs  within  the 
li)i*airi,  i^nd  the  appro^M-iatioa  of  [xirticular  faculties  to  paiacuiaft* 
organs,  is  maintained. 

^In  tlie  first  place,  we  shall  confine  our  obserN^tiolis  aim 'St  en* 
iirely  to  that  [)art  oi  <hcir  system  whicl*  regards  tlie  brai:»  as  tlie 
material  instrument  of  the  moral  sentiments  and  propensities^ 
aiid of  the  intellectual  faculties,  i>ut,  before  we  enter  upon  the 
iloctriiie  ol  our  authors,  respecting  tl^e  properties  of  the  mind 
and  tlicir  mauifeslation,  it  is  accessary  to  guaixl  our  ieadera 
tigainst  certain  ditlicidti<.s  which  may  arise  from  a  misappreUen« 
«it)0  of  terms.  When,  therefore,  they  speak  of  innate  incli* 
ffiotious  and  dispositions,  and  of  innate  mo^-ai  and  intellectual 
faculties,  they  are  not  to  be  nndersto<^d  to  admit  the  existence 
of  innate  ideas.  Our  sensations  aiui  ideas  are  owi^ig  as  mucli 
to  the  external  world,  throu^ih  the  intermediate  action  of  our 
senses,  as  to  our  internal  organs ;  and  as  the  impressions  which 
Me  receive  from  the  external  world  through  our  outward  senses, 
ujust  precede  the  percx  ption  of  them  in  the  mind,  it  is  clear^ 
that  those  iiU'as  which  aiiseontof  determinate  objects  of  the  ex« 
ternal  world,  as  from  a  bird  or  a  tish,  cannot  be  iimate.  Thus, 
tlien,  although  the  faculties  and  propcui^ities,  which  being  acted 
upon  by  external  objects,  have  the  power  of  producing  deteraii* 
uate  idcus^  are  iunate  j  yet  the  ideas  themselves^  originating  froqi 

,  external 
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external  objects,  and  completed  by  the  co-operation*  of  the  fa- 
culties, are  not  innate.  For  instance,  the  faculty  of  learning 
languages,  the  faculties  of  judging,  comparing,  and  deducing 
consequences,  are  innate  ;  but  the  acts  resulting  from  these  fa- 
culties, and  the  determinate  ideas  which  they  produce;  that  is, 
the  learning  of  a  particular  language,  a  certain  judgement  and 
comparison  of  particular  things,  and  a  deduction  of  such  and 
such  particular  consequences,  cannot  be  innate. 

That  the  moral  passions  and  propensities,  and  the  intellectual 
faculties,  are  innate,  is  the  first  principle  which  Drs.  Gall  and 
Spurzheim  endeavour  to  establish  jqs  the  basis  of  their  physio- 
logy of  the  brain.  If  we  take  a  con^parative  view  of  nature,  and 
follow  the  chain  of  creation  up  to  man,  we  shall  observe  a  cer- 
tain analogy  in  the  laws  to  which  ail  beings  that  live  are  sub- 
jected; and  that  animals  possess  much  in  common  with  plants; 
and  that  man  up  to  a  certain  point  possesses  qualities  in  comnnon 
"with  other  animals.  Nothing  can  subsist  without  certain  pro- 
perties ;  gravity  of  earths  and  metals,  their  attractive  and  repuU 
sive  forces,  &c.  are  generally  rpgarded  as  qualities  which  result 
from  the  union  and  form  of  their  integral  parts,  and  which  are- 
scT  identiiied  with  them,  that  they  cannot  be  destroyed  without 
the  dissolution  of  the  bodies  tbemstlves.  So  too  the  laws  which 
govern  the  fructitication  and  germination  of  plants  are  properties 
essentially  inherent  in  their  nature,  witiiout  which  there  could  no 
longer  exist  the  idea  of  the  plants  themselves.  If  we  pass  to 
animals  it  will  be  no  less  evident  that  their  instincts  are  innate 
(qualities,  and  that  they  depend  upon  organization.  When  the 
tortoise,  while  it  is  yet  attached  to  some  remnant .  of  its  egg, 
seeks  the  neighbouring  stream ;  when  the  falcon  first  kilb  the 
hare,  by  pouncing  upon  its  neck,  and  then  devours  it;  and  vi^hen 
the  dog,  after  he  has  satisfied  his  appetite,  hides  the  remnant  of 
bis  food ;  we  cannot  but  consider  these  actions  as  the  result  of 
dispositions  which  are  a  part  of  their  nature  and  inseparable 
from  their  existence.  It  is  by  the  same  laws  that  the  appetite  of 
man  and  of  animals  is  conformed  to  a  relation  with  surrounding 
objects  ;  that  taste  and  smell  declare  to  an  animal  what  is  its  ap* 
propriate  nouiishment;  whence  the  hog  devours  the  acorn 
which  it  has  found  for  the  first  time ;  and  the  bee,  even  on  its 
first  excursions,  listens  upon  those  flowers  which  are  most  pro- 
ductive of  the  materials  which  form  its  honey.  To  the  same 
cause  are  to  be  attributed  those  sentiments  and  emotions  which 
we  are  accustomed  to  designate  by  the  term  affection.  Pleasurp 
,  dnd  pain  ;  satisfaction  and  discontent ;  joy  and  sorrow ;  desire, 
vexation,  fear  and  shame,  are  those  affectus  ammu  passions,  or 
propensities,  which  arise  from  the  natural  dispositions  of  the 
man  without  any  concurrence  of  his  will,  and  are  as  strong  and 
l»  viyifl  upon  their  first  iQanifestation  as  after  frequent  occ«si<»is 
7  of 
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of  repetition.  This  arrangement  is  evideotlj  established  mth  rer 
ference  to  the  external  worlds  and  animals  and  men  are  orgii* 
nized  with  a  capacity  for  anger,  for  hatred,  for  fear  and  jeai^ 
l<ou5y9  because  there  are  objects  and  events,  whidi  according*  t<): 
their  nature  ai*e  to  be  detested  or  loved,  to  be  desired  or  avoided^; 
Such  passions  or  propensities  are  calculated  for  their  personal; 
preservation^  without  uny  consciousness>  refleption,  or  activa^ 
participation  of  tiie  individual. 

When  man  be<;ins  to  exercise  bis  faculties  with  a  distinct  sen<< 
timent  of  consciousness,  be  fancies  thai  his  facidties  arise  froui 
his  own  exertions.  But  if  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  considei>^ 
ation  of  ihe  qualities  whidi  are  common  to  man  with  aniinalsj^ 
the  comparifon  will  not  sufier  us  to  doubt  that  these  qualitiei^ 
'  are  innate  and  independent  of  personal  co-opertttion.  Ao^ong 
the  Gooinion  qualities  may  be  enumerated  the  mutual  Iqve  of  tl)0 
9exe% ;  the  care  oF  parents  for  their  ofispring ;.  tb«' disposition  to 
reciprocal  succour  and  conjug&l  union ;  the  propensity  for  peac^ 
or  strife;  gentleness  or  cruelty;  the  sensibili^  to  praise;  the 
oblivion  or  recollection  of  injuries ;  which,  bearing  so  absolute 
an  agreement  in  men  and  animals,  cannot  reasonably  be  traced 
lo  a  different  origin.  We  admit  that  these  qualities  are  enno. 
bled  in  man,  by  that  best  gift  of  the  Almighty  to  the  lord  of  hu 
creation^  Reason,  that  animal  desire  is  changed  into  moral 
love ;  that  the  care  of  female  animals  for  .their  young,  becomeSf 
in  women,  ^at  everlasting  affection  of  the  mother  for  her  child^ 
that  the  grit^arious  attachments  of  animuls  are  converted  iutq 
friendship,  and  the  sensibility  to  caresses  into  ambition  and^ 
desire  of  honour;  yet,  notwitlistanding  these  superior  endo\ir. 
mentB  of  the  human  species,  they  are  subject,  to  the  same  lavyf 
with  the  animal  creation,  and  ttue  gradual  elevation  of  organiz^a.-? 
tion  is  the  measure  of  the  graduafl  elevation  of  the  faculties. 

If  man  has  fi^culties  by  vvhich  he  is  essentially  distiuguished| 
and  by  which,  he  is  impressed  with  the  proper  charactei*  of  hu'f 
manity,  he  possesses  also  parts,  of  the  brain  which  other  animals 
"liave  not*  and  thus  the  difference  of  effects  is  c^plaified  by  the 
difference  of  causes.  Anatomists  and  physiologists  agree,  tliat 
in  animals,  the. faculties  are  augmented  in  prQp<>ijtipn  as  the  brai^ 
displays  a  more  perfect  structure ;.  and  herein  ii^au.^  npt  excepted 
from  the  general  order  of  nat.^re.  If  he  can  sear^i  tbe  cause  of 
phenomena,  deduce  consequences,,  and  establisl^  general  prim 
pies;  if  h«  can  calculate  the^  revolution  .of  the;  pjaiiets,  ani^ 
measure  the  depths  of  the  ocean,  and  the  sand  of  the  s^ ; 
by  a  tribunal  within  himself,  he  can  judge  of  tlie  anerit  and  de** 
merit  of  his  own  actions,  and  oai)  dictate  laws  both  to  himself 
and  to  his.  fellow-creatures ;  if,  above  all,  he  can  elevate  his  son) 
to  the  recognition  and  adoration  of  his  God,  let  us  pause,  beforf 
}/vp  regard  thess  sublime  facultiet  as  this  wor](  of  man^i^  ow^  in^ 
w.  vfntion 
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tion^  or  of  the  accidental  influence  of  the  external  world/ 
or  this  would  he  to  believe  th9t  the  Creator  had  abandoned  man 
tQ  himself^  in  what  most  regards  his  uiiiversal  pre-emiaence, 
lind  h^d  left  the  perfectibility  of  his  nature  to  chance.  But 
inasni,uch  as  in  every  a^e,  and  in  every  nation^  he  has  presented 
|he  sanifi  essential  qualities ;  the  circle  within  whijch  he  was  to  ' 
act^  iDUSt  have  been  traced  out  from  the  beginning,  and  fixed 
and  determined  by  the  djvine  will.  In  short,  this  order  of  na- 
ture is  recognised  by  tokens  so  evident,  that  it  cannot  reasonably 
be  called  in  question.  From  the  stone  to  the  crystal,  hoxa  th$ 
jcrystal  to  the  tnetal,  from  the  metal  to  plants,  from  pianta 
to  animals,  from  animals  to  man,  the  forms  uf  organization  ex- 
pefience  a  gradpal  elevation,  and  the  properties  arj&  augmeated 
HI  ihfi  same  proportion.  And,  as  in  man,  we  recognise  iacul* 
ties  which  the  inferior  animals  do  not  possess,  ho  we  can  de« 
moDstrsrte  in  biiii,  and  in  him  only,  organs  appropriated  for 
vttieir  production  and  their  action. ' 

^lie  mgral  and  intellectual  faculties  being  in  this  sense  innate^ 
prp  found  to  manifest  themselves,  and  to  be  increased  and  dimi* 
nisbi^,  in  proportion  ^s  the  organs  appropriated  for  their  pro^ 
ductiou  are  nvore  developed,  and  as  they  present  a  ipore  or  less 
toerfect  structure. 

'  The  different  n(ervous  systems  do  not  reach  their  perfect  striiCr 
ture  at  the  same  time.  For  e^iample,  t)ie  nerves  which  supply 
the  bouiels  and  the  chest  hav^e  tifeir  fibres  already  formed,  while 
'the  brain  is  yjt^t  a  pulpy  mass.  The  nerves  of  smell  and  taste  at* 
tain  to  ^heir  complete  formation  before  th.e  auditory  and  optic 
peryes.  (lepce  the  functipns  of  nutrition  and  respiration  are 
perh^t,  at  a  time,  when  we  have  scarcelyapy  evidence  that ^a 
xhoral  and  intelljeclual  faculties  exist,  and  (he  different  senaes  be^ 
come  complete,  not  at  once,  but  in  succession.  |n  Hka  manner 
fiatufe  has  observed  the  ^me  order  in  that  part  of  the  nervous 
system  which  we  understand  by  thfe  brain,  wherein  the  difiisrent 
parts  g^in  their  perfect  structure,  accprding  to  a  certain  succes- 
sion and  gradation.  }n  the  brain  f^f  the  new-jbom  ^ifant  aiediiUaiy 
fibres  can  scarcely  be  detected.  By  degrees,  however,  they  be* 
borne  evident,  and  appear  first  in  the  posterior  and  middle^  an(j 
la^t  in  the  ant^i^or  Ipbes,  anft  ic  i$  liotf  until  about  thirty  years  of 
uge,  that  the  bfain  has  gained  a  p^hfect  structure  in  M  its  parts. 
At  this  period  it  remains  stationary,  |in|il,  as  life  ^dvaficcs,  it 
l^^ins  to  s)irink  ai^d  lessen,  and  its  convolutions  recede  from 
^cb  other.  Thi$  order,  in  which  the  br^in  is  gradually  ami  snc? 
Cessivejy  developed,  remains  stationary  for  a  time,  apd  at  last 
pastes  a^^ay^  serves  to  explain  how  in  thp  nevu.boni  infant, 
fhe  only  fpi:ctions  are  those  of  thf(  senses  and  voluntary  mptkni, 
py  vbii'h  it  i^  enabled  to  niake  son^e  expression  of  its  wants  i^ 
i^^i\  to  iood^  anA  t^o^  c>\wc;vx%  «mitu^»t  ^  {jl^aa^ff  an4 
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Ipmfn ;  bow,  by  little  and  little,  there  is  discovered  an  attention  tp 
surrounding  objects;  bow  desires  jand  inclinations  are  mailu 
felted ;  bow  impressions  are  preserved  and  become  ideas ;  ho^. 
ibe  qiiaUties  of  tbe  mind  begin  to  display  themselves  under  tha 
image  of  di^rent  sentiments  and  inclinations,  as  love,  friend* 
ahipy  vanity^  anibition  and  pride;  how  infancy  is  succeeded 
by  youth,  and  youth  by  nianliood ;  and  bow,  at  this  period,  th^ 
human  mind  enjoys  it^i  full  energy,  and  perfection,  until  it  insen- 
sibly begios  to  lose  its  vigour;  and  how,  in  short,  there  is 
nothing  left  to  old  age  but  dull  sensations  and  a  broken  spirit  j 
thus  die  faculties  of  the  mind  following  step  by  step,  the  dijferenl 
condttioD8  of  the  material  structure,  offer  a  clear  evidence,  that 
they  cannot  be  separated  from  orgaoization,  and  that  they  must 
he  innate. 

Further,  we  may  yet  mtiltiply  to  a  greater  extent  our  proofs 
that  th^  qualities  of  the  n>ind  are  innate,  and  depend  entirely 
upon  organization :  for  not  only  does  their  manifestation  keep 
|)aoe  widi  the  successive  developement  of  the  organs,  but  should 
;iny  cause  operate  so  as  to  infringe  the  ordinary  changes  which 
they  undergo,  the  functions  also  will  betray  a  deviation,  from  the 
jBCCustoaied  course.  Instances  are  not  unffequent  wherein  the 
wbote  brain,  or  several  of  its  parts/have  not  acquired  their  mattiro 
^MkI  f olid  stFuetnre,  until  a  late  period ;  a  state  oi'  infancy  or  im^ 
becij[ity>  has  been  prolonged  to  the  tenth  or  twelfth  year,  and 
liien^  as  by  an  extraordinary  effort^  nature  has  rapidly  aecomr 
iplished  tlmeir  perfect  organization.  Hence  children,  who,  to  a 
/certain  ^ge^  have  been  thought  entirely  destitute  of  capacity^ 
4iave  at  lei^th  giv^n  evidence  of  considerable  talent..  If  the  der 
inelopemei^t  of  the  organs  continues  incomplete,  the  nianifesta* 
lion  of  the  respective  faculties  will  be  incomplete  al»o.  We 
pskUiiQt,  however,  determine  with  precision  what  degree  of  de<r 
velopemept  of  the  brain  is  necessary  for  the  complete  exercise 
pf  tne  mental  functions,  because  their  energy  does  not  entirely 
^^pend  upon  the  size  of  the  oi^ans,  but  in  some  sort  also  upon 
their  irritability  and  sensibility.  Yet  ex|>erience  ha3  shown  that 
^  adult  bfaiii,  which  does  not  exceed  tbe  ordin^y  dimensions 
pf  achiidV  brain  of  the  first  year,  is  absolutely  incapable  of  iur 
feiligenre.  Wiilis  has  described  the  brain  of  a  young  n^an  who 
liad  beep  idiotic  from  his  btrib,  which  had  scarcely  acquired 
-hai^  ^^  ordinary  size ;  and  Professor  J^nn,  of  Amsterdam,  ha| 
ill  his  |X>ssession  the  skulls  of  two  idiots  vyhich  are  unusually 
imiall,  and  ^Iso  a  brain  of  inferior  dimpnsious  which  belongecl 
to  an  idiot  who  lived  to  the  age  of  twenty-tive,  and  whose  inieU 
|ect  was  so  eclipsed,  that,  though  born  at  Atnsterdun^,  he  was 
inade  to  paas  for  an  African  savage,  and  shown  for  money.  D)^. 
Gall  and  Spurzlieixp  have  in  M^^c  ^^^'^^  collection,  and  have  had 
.0pp<>rtiia|iie»  of  es^mi^fiig  ckp^nrh^re,  uuo^erdUHs  specimens  c>f 
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»ention,  or  of  the  nccideirtml  influence  of  ■'"'ed  hHtory  of  llie      1 
For  thU  would  be  to  believe  that  the  Creat  torn  tlieir  general  ob- 
to  himself,  in  »hal  n>o«t  regiids  hi.     I'ueh  hn.  not  acquired. 
and  had  left  the  perfectibilitjr  of  b'  .""<:  of  complete  id.ou.ai, 
ina.oiuch  ai  in  e»erj  aje,  and  in  a-  ^  than  juat  exceed  tint  dj. 
the  .ami,  e««nlial  qu.litie. ;  the    >■  "JicU  ate  olmo.t  entirel, 
act,  mu.t  have  been  traced  on-  ^n'  >!»'  e«n«"  P"."  "t  >1« 
and  determined  b,  the  di.ine  >'"[«•  ■"<!  e.etci.e  ihc.r  perfect 
ture  ii  recognired  by  token.    ;-  rleheient  in  their  formation  a.  to 
he  called  in  question.    F-  ,  >  °'°"''  °'  '""Hf'"! .  f«™''y ,'«« 
cmtal  to  the  metal,  f  ,'>">'"  'peeimen  of  pamal   idioti.in, 
to  animals,  »  "  '"""S  man  at  Hamburgh,  who 

■  rdieaa  well  marked  but  nu  elevuiiuii. 

ht  tbfl  tarn  '  ™'"^*'  nmnbcrs,  'Sales,  and   liisto- 

tie.  ««c|i  "l.  "f "  »"l'  ■  .«•"  of  I"'!"'"' 

monstrdte  ' '"         smallest  aegiee  attain  to  any 

.their  prodi  any   comparison  or  combination  of 

Them*'  practical  purposes  of  life, 

r  ,,-j  3d  as  au  idiiil. 

niahM)      ^       -  -  *^^  '"'^  acquired  a  high  degree  of 

J     .  *  j,n(j  perfection,  there  results  the  possibility  of  ex- 

_„f.  (iinclions  with  an  increased  energy.     Ht're  it  ivill 

f>r       fff^gt  Id  remark  ivliat  all  the  world  may  observe ;  namely, 
iV^i  an  evident  difference  between  three  sorts  uf  heads; 
,      ^"^ idiot;  that  of  the  man  who  possesses  a  mctliocrity  of 
l^'^.tsi  ''"'''  ^^  '''^  """'^  ^^''^  "  eminent  for  vast  iiitcllectiiul 
^^Iftti^-    'I^>^  cliaractcri.stic  sniailness  and  magnitude  of 
a'^lo^estremes  is  remarkable.     It  must  then  have  been  origi- 
^(toO^  an  imitation  of  nature,  that  artists  represented  large 
^  nhen  they  wisliud  to  distinguish  the  nobler  qualities;  and 
•'jlj  when  they  were  employed  on  those  of  an  inferior  order, 
i^theancients  gave  1o  the  statues  of  their  priests  and  llieirplii- 
igfophers  a  more  elevated  front  than  to  the  statues  of  their  gladia- 
^jg.     Bacon,   Boerhaave,    Leihuilz,  Haller,  Pascal,  Bossuet, 
Voltaire*  and  Locke  are  brought,  bv  our  authors,  as  instances  in 
confirmation  of  their  doctrine,  for  the  elevation  of  whose  fronts, 
(licy  refer  us  to  historic  records. 

PitTennce  of  or^janization  can  alone  explain  why  certain  fa- 
ruhies  are  more  energetic  in  men  and  others  iu  women.  'ITw 
two  texes  in  man  und  in  animals,  present  the  same  general  con- 
forntanon  of  brain,  which  consequently  includes  the  same  organs ; 
hut  certain  of  these  oigans  are  oidinarily  more  perfect  in  one 
se:i,  and  certain  in  the  other.  In  the  generality  of  womeu,  the 
portions  of  the  bniin,  which  arc  situated  towards  the  anterior  and 
Niiperinr  part  uf  the  forehead,  are  much  smaller,  and  the  fore- 
head itself  morcdeprcsscd  than  in  men ;  while  on  the  contrary, 
the  portions,  situated  at  tlie  superior  regiou  of  the  ocfipital  bone. 
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-nore  PtroHgly  developed.     The  cerebellum  of  women 

I  much  smaller  than  th'at  of  men.     Such  are  the  ge- 

^^  T  of  organic  structure  between  the  two  sexes  in 

^  ^rd  the   brain,  xmd  these  explain  the  general 

%  \Y  moral  and  intellectual  faculiies.     I'he  sexes 

^^L       V  many  exceptions  from  the  general  order,  wlience 

^'^^  proper  to  the  female  are  sometimes  discovered  in 

^^  and  vice  versa.     It  is  impossible,  at  present,  fully  to 

this  part  of  the  subject,  which  will  be  better  illustrated, 

i  we  treat  of  the  special  organs  of  the  brain  and  the  fuuc- 

jns  to  which  they  are  subservient. 

To  the  observations  which  we  have  already  extracted,  as  evinc- 
ing the  dependency  of  the  mental  faculties  upon  the  organization 
of  the  brain,  we  will  add  some  of  the  remarks  made  by  our 
autliors,  concerning  the  alterations  in  the  exercise  of  the  facuU 
lies  produced  by  every  cause  which  can  change,  weaken,  or  irri- 
tate the  nervous  structure.  When  the  intellectual  organs  have 
been  developed  at  too  early  a  period,  and  their  functions  been 
maintained  with  too  great  activity,  they  often  experience  an  ex- 
haustion, or  even  an  inciu'able  paralysis.  Hence  premature  ge- 
nius has  often  been  depressed  below  mediocrity,  or  even  to 
idiotism,  if  the  exhaustion  be  carried  to  an  extreme  degree. 
Season  and  temperature  are  known  to  have  a  powerful  influence 
upon  the  minds  and  characters  of  men ;  and  different  diseases 
have  among  their*  symptoms  a  peculiar  i>tate  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, each  producing  its  own  effect  by  imparting  a  certain  irri- 
tation. Wounds  and  injuries  of  the  head  have  been  followed  by 
extraordinary  changes  in  the  exercise  of  the  mental  faculties,  and 
all  the  agreeable  sensations  derived  from  surrounding  objects  are 
owing  to  the  Impressions  varioasly  modified,  which  they  make 
upon  our  organs.  Hence  the  joy  of  a  pure  sky  and  a  serene  cli- 
mate ;  and  hence  the  charm  of  music  and  tiie  dance. 

Other  facts,  which  are  matters  of  common  observation,  can 
only  arise  out  of  the  influence  of  organization  upon  the  qualities 
of  the  mind ;  such  as,  that  characteristic  forms  of  head  are  trans- 
mitted in  families  from  generation  to  generation,  and  that  certain 
moral  and  intellectual  faculties  follow  the  same  order;  that 
brothers  and  sisters  who  resemble  each  other,  or  resemble  father 
or  mother  in  their  outward  form,  resemble  them  also  in  tlie 
qualities  of  nimd,  as  fgr  as  difference  of  age  and  sex  will  perinit. 
Every  one  knows  that  there  are  hereditary  dispositions  to  c<^i  tain 
bodily  maladies^  nor  has  the  transmission  fi  om  fatlier  to  so;)  >f 
some  moral  diseases  been  entirely  overlooked;  among  wlii^ii 
^re  to  be  reckoned  hereditary  idiotism,  and  hereditary  disp^si- 
tions  to  commit  certain  crimes.  Uaubius  speaks  of  a  woLn>*>, 
%ihose  father  had -a  violent  passion  for  oatiiig  human  fleshy,  ail 
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that  lio  committed  many  murders  in  order  to  satisfy  it  ^  tb| 
daughter,  although  brought  up^  at  a  distance  from  hini^  ana 
among  respectable  people  strangers  to  her  tamily>  gave  indica« 
tions  of  the  same  horrible  propensity.  Gaubius.  in  relating  thif 
fact  concludes  that  particular  moral  qualities  are  liereditary.. 
But  how  could  they  be  hereditary  unless  they  were  also  innate, 
Mhen,  as  in  the  present  ca&e^  distance  {>revented  the  power  of 
example  ? 

Thus  then,  he  who  studies  the  history  of  nature,  and  traces 
the  chain  of  creation,  marks  its  gradual  progress  to  perfection  in 
man,  will  be  enabled  to  estimau*  the  mfiuence  of  organized 
Htructure;  and  when  he  has  regarded  human  life  with  a)l  the 
differences  of  age  and  sex,  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of 
individuals  and  nations,  and  the  varieties  of  passions  and  pro- 
pjensities,  he  will  find  that  the  moral  and  intellectual  facultit  s  of 
man  can  only  be  explained  by  investigating  his  physical  exist- 
ence, and  that  the  philoeophy  of  mind  must  have  for  its  basis 
the  knowledge  of  the  functions  of  the  brain. 

'J'he  seat  ol  the  soul,  placed  by  Descartes  in  the  pineal  gland, 
by  others  in  different  parts  of  the  bmin,  and  by  some  even  in 
tiie  viscera  of  the  chest  and  the  abdomep,  in  scarcely  an  object 
of  rational  research.  For  it  is  contrary  to  reason  to  assign  a 
dtTmite  ^nd  material  point  for  an  immaterial  existence.  It  is 
snlKcient  to  know  that  in  oder  to  execute  its  functions,  and 
produce  thos^  phenomena)  v^liich  are  the  objects  of  sense,  the 
6ouI  must  be  unite^i  with  a  mi^teiiai  and  organized  structure,  and 
tliat  this  structure  is  the  biain* 

,  P*^r  authors  would  have  been  fortunate  beyond  example,  if 
they  lijud  obtained  from  the  world  an  entire  acquiescence  in  their 
^loctrin^^  or  indeed^  if  they  bad  escaped  the  censures  which  all 
M^ose  must  eiKounter,  who  enter  a  new  path  of  philosophical 
enquiry.  It  would  be  beside  our.  purpose  to  x^mind  the  reader 
^f  the  opprobrioiis  treatment  which  Pythagoras  and  Anaxagoias 
endnred.on  account  of  the  novelty  of  theii*  opinions ;  or  of  Demu- 
critus,  \>hOj  because  lie  investigated  the  cause  of  insanity  by  dis- 
seption,  was  himself  scandalized  as  a  madman;  or  what  was  the 
fi^te  of  Socrates,  who  dared  to  assert  the  unity  of  the  divine  na* 
tare.  Thpse,  indeed,'  are  examples  drawn  froni  ancient  times. 
}3nt  thq  same  reproach  will  be  found  to  reuch  alntost  to  our. 
selves,  w)icn  we  reflect  that  the  innnoilal  (jalileo^  and  our  own 
Jliirvey,  suffered  persecution  from  their  countrynten  and  con* 
ten»poraries,  on  accouirt  of  discoveries  which  have  since  coni-r 
^npiidcd  the  admiration  ^"d  applause  of  sitc^iecding  agts.  It  is 
just,  ind^^^d*  ihat  every  new  opiijnn  shoukl  be  examined  with 
\\m  n)ost  cuniious  and  jealous  scrutiny,  but  let  it  not  he  cpndiated 
by  apppals  to  the  i^noiance^  th(;  fcais^  (ind  die.jprejudice  of  qian- 

-  '    kind. 
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kiml.  The  objections  brought  agaiiiMt  the  system  of  Dvs,  Gall 
«ind  Spurzbeitn,  representing]^  it  as  a  vindication  of  unaterialiKm 
and  fatalisnx,  and  at  variiifice  with  the  ductriiie  <if  nioral  liberty, 
a4*e  likely  to  be  doubly  injurious  ;  injurious  to  tlie  cause  ll>ey  are 
io tended  to  promote^  and  ii^uriou!»  to  t\ui  piogress  of  natural 
knowledge. 

'  Now,  by  materialisniy  t^o  tlwngs  are  meant  which  are  entirely 
different:  there  i»  tbe  materialist  who  believes  that  matter 
existed  from  all  eternity,  and,  therefore,  that  God  did  not 
cjTcate  the  world  from  nothing ;  and  there  is  the  raateriali»t  who 
believes  that  man  is  not  composed  of  two  substances^  body  and 
soul,  and  that  all  tite  phenomena  which  ai^e  usually  attributed  to 
ibe  soul,  arise  out  of  a  combinatir)!!  aryd  form  of  matter.  The 
first  of  these  opinions  leads  us  to  deny  the  existence  of  a  Supreme 
ijitelligence ;  the^latter  to  deny  tl^  imn>ortality  of  the  soul.  It 
is  with  this  aVone  that  they  seek  to  identify  the  doctrii>e.  of  Drs. 
Gall  and  Spiirzheim. 

J5ut,  although  our  author»  avoid  all  speculation  upon  tbe  mys« 
terioiis  union  of  soul  and  body,  and  coutine  themselves  to  phe- 
uomena,  the  production  of  which  depends  upon  material  agency^ 
yet  do  they  not  deny  the  existence  of  every  other  substance  but 
matter.  I'hey  define  an  organ  to  be  **  the  material  conditioa 
which  rondos  4>()ssible  the  manifestation  af  a  faculty.'^  Muscles 
and  bones  arc  the  material  conditions  of  niotion>  and  not  the  fa- 
culty which  causes  motion  ;  the  oiganized  structure  of  the  eye  ia 
the  material  condition  of  sight,  and  not  the  faculty  of  seeing. 
The  mcran  of  the  soul  is  the  material  condition  which  renders^ 
possible  the  manifestation  of  its  properties.  The  soul,  during  our 
'present  existence,  exercises  thought  and  volition  through  the 
xuedium  of  the  brain.  But  it  is  not  thence  to  be  inferred  thai 
ibe  soul  is  tbe  brain,  or  that  the  brain  is  tlie  souU  for  this"  would 
be  to  confound  the  faculty  with  tbe  organ  and  the  organ  ^itU 
^cultv. 

:  As  to  the  objection  which  accuses  our  authors  of  being  the 
advocates  of  fatalism,  and  maintaining  a  doctrine  which  is  in- 
compatible with  moral  liberty,  there;  are  few,  we  believe,  wha* 
are  prepared  to  contend  that  tbe  liberty  of  mini  is  absolute  and 
unlimited,  and  that  be  is  independent  of  every  motive  from 
within  and  from  without.  For  thus  caprice  alone  would  influ*- 
ence  his  conduct,  and  there  would  be  no  certain  or  probable 
calculation,  that  particular  circumstaades  would  determitie  a  par* 
ticular  manner  of  action.  Such  liberty,  indeed,  is  inconsistent 
with  itself,  which  constrains  to  act  justly  or  unjustly,  well  or  iH, 
and  in  every  case  without  motive-  Education,  morality,  religion, 
?e\vards  and  punishments,  and  all  institutions  for  the  well*-beiog* 
of'4)ociety,  would  ;be  useleatf^  if  t^e9:  wei^e  no  absolutely  inde- 

/  '  peodeut. 
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pencfent,  that  these  could  have  no  po^cf  over  their  detenniba- 
tions.     But  moral  liberty,  such  as  thti  lessons  6f  ancient  philo*« 
sophy  and  legislation  suppose,  and  sucH  as  moiaixtjf  imd  ret^ioir 
contemplate,  when  they  incite  to  good  aiK^tdeter  from  en(  ac- 
tions, is  no  other  than  *^  the  fiacidty  ol^  being  dettfoiiDed,  and 
of  determining  ourselves  by  certain  motives* 

The  question  then  remains  how  fajr  this  liberty  i$  vtsMncilable 
with  innate  dispositions,  the  manifestation  of  whith  d<^Mmds 
upon  matetiat  organization  ?  ^ 

It  is  tnie  that  man  liaB  r.o  power  to  change  his  ocrn  orgw^^ 
tion,  or  to  infiuence  accidental  impressions  from  witliout.   Tfilif, 
when  by  the  effect  of  internal  organization  and  external  impre»« 
sions,  there  arise  within  him  sensations,  sentiment^/  ideas>  and^* 
inclinations^  he  must  thus  far  be  considered  as  the  slave  of  tbe 
world  without,  and  the  world  wiihin  himself;  a  certain  sensation, 
ot  inclination,  or  train  oF  thought,  must  necessarily  arise  out  of 
particular  organs  in  a  stale  of  action,  over  which  he  has  no 
power,  except  so  far  as  lie  can  hinder  or  preduce  this  state  ^f 
;tction.     It  is  impos.sible  not  to  feel  hunger  when  the  stomach 
acts  in  a  particular  manner;  and  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  sen- 
>ations,  inclinations,  and  dcsire.«,  when  the  actions  of  the  organs 
frQUi  which  tliey  proceed  are  as  much  beyond  our  control,  as  is 
the  action  of  the  stomach.     Therefore,  in  regard  to  the  exutenct 
of  such  desires,  man  is  exempt  from  responsibility.     But  we 
must  carefully  disthtguish  the  natural  desire,  and  the  inclination 
of  the  zcill  to  gratify  iliat  desire,  for  out  of  the  confusion  of  these 
terms  seem  to  have  arisen  great  diiiiculties  respecting  the  ques- 
tion of  moral  liberty.  We  may  justly  deny  to  man  the  profession 
of  liberty  in  regard  to  the  existence  of  his  desires;  but  it  would 
be  unjust  thence  to  conclude  that  he  has  no  liberty  of  will,  and 
no  liberty  of  action.     Organization  gives  only  the  possibihty  of 
an  act,  and  the  inclination  towards  it;  but  the  inclinatfon  does 
necessarily  imply  the  performance;  and  there  is  even  a  power  of: 
willing,  and  of  acting  in  opposition  to  the  natural  inclination,  aad 
in  this  consists  raortil  liberty. 

An  internal  sentiment  of  satisfaction  has  by  some  been  ab- 
surdly confoundttd  with  moral  liberty.  A  man  acting  according 
to  the  inclination,  and  independent  of  the  will^  feels  a  sentiment 
of  siitisfaction,  which  is  more  vivid  in  proportion  to  the  urgency 
of  the  desires,  of  which  he  has  effected  the  accomplishment. 
Thus  his  contentment  deludes  him  into  a  belief  that  be  acti  with 
moral  liberty.  But,  by  this  sophistry,  moral  liberty  belongs  in 
its  truest  sense  to  animals,  when  they  follow  their  desires  witbout 
restraint,  and  are  content  when  they  have  enjoyed  them  to  brutal 
satiety. 

But  v^oral  liberty  was  ddSned  to  be  ^'  the  faculty  of  being  de- 
termined^ 
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tjerit^ned;  and  of  determining  ourselves  by  certain  motive^/'  of 
Avhicli  Drs.  Gall  and  Spurzheim  conceive,  that  their  doctrine  of 
a  plurality  of  oi^ns  within  the  brain,  can  alone  afford  a  satisfac- 
tory explanation.  £ach  organ  renders  the  individual  capable  of 
i)eing  impressed  by  a  different  motive  external  or  internal,  and 
from  these  he  has  the  liberty  of  choosing  that^  according  to  which 
he  will  direct  his  conduct.  If  one  organ  constituted  the  whole 
braiii,  it  would  afford  a  capacity  fur  one  set  of  impressions  only, 
which  the  animal  would  be  constrained  to  follow.  For  not  beincr 
suscept^te  of  other  sensations  and  ideas,  than  those  which  flowed 
/rom  this  organ,  lie  would  have  no  power  of  comparing  sensa- 
tions and  ideas  different  in  their  nature,  and  of  choosing  between 
them  as  motives  of  action. 

*    The  more  perfect  animals,  since  they  possess  many  organs 
-"wiillin  the  brain,  are  susceptible  of  various  impressions,  and 
tire  intluenced  by  one  impression  in  preference  to  another.  This 
happens,  not  because  the  action  of  one  organ  destroys  that  of 
Another,  artd  obliterates  the  sensations  and  ideas  that  are  de« 
¥ivtd  from  it,  but  because  one  organ  acts  with  greater  energy 
«nd  furnishes  a  riiore  powerful  motive.     If  food  be  given  to  a 
jhutigry  dog,  he  will  quit  it  to  pursue  the  hare  which  hiay  chance 
to  pass  before  him,  and  will  leave  his  appetite  unsatisfied  ;  if  he 
he  chastised  for  the  pursuit,  his  eagerness  for  the  cbace  will  per- 
liaps  be  superseded  by  a  more  powerful  motive,  which  acts  upon 
the  higher  class  of  animals,  fear  of  punishment. 
«     But  this  susceptibility  in  animals  of  numerous  impressions^ 
and  their  submission  to  the  most  powerful  is  not  sufficient  to 
•constitute  moral  liberty,  inasmuch  as  it  includes  the  first  part 
^nly  of  the  definition.     But  moral  hberty  implies  a  self-deter- 
mination, a  co-operation  and  consent  of  the  will,  and  is  the  at- 
tribute of  man  alone.     Besides  the  faculties  which  he  possesses 
in  common  with  animals,  his  more  excellent  organization  ren- 
tiers him  susceptible  of  nobler  motives,  which  are  nmltiplied  and 
diversified  to  an  extent,  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  appre* 
.4:iate.     In  education,  in  language,  in  recollection  of  the  past  and 
conjecture  of  the  future,  in  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil^  in 
morality  and  religion,  in  all  these  he  finds  an  abundant  source  of 
light,  whereby  he  is  enabled  to  see,  to  compare,  and  estimate  the 
•value  of  motives^  to  fix  his  own  determination,  and  to  decide  for 
himseilf.    Such  decision  is  not  a  passive  submission  to  the  more 
powerful  impression,  but  the  result  of  rational  preference,  and 
of  the  willf  in  opposition  to  inchnation,  d^ire,  or  passion,  or  the. 
aitiiple  feeling  of  satisfaction. 

■  The  prerogative  of  reason,  which  gives,  to  mgn  his  pre-emi» 
xH^bce  among  animals,  subjects  him  to  a  responsibility  from 
which  they  are  exempt.  Both  have  desires  and  propensities, 
/or  the  existence  of  which  both  are  free  from  responsibility. 
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Animals  are  eveiv  witbotrt  responsibility  ^lum  they  tvtAi  to  tbe 
fulfilment  of  thcfir  atppetites,  and  reap  tlie  fullest  satisfaction 
from  their  gratiticatioui  because  they  Imve  nb  j'easori'  or  intelli- 
gence wherewith  to  counteract  the  opers^ion  of  their  desires. 
But  man  is  responsible  for  every  i^ropertstty  and  passion  nourish- 
ed or  excited  by  his  own  will,  or  brought  it>ta  actsodr  by  liis  owb 
determination. 

In  the  work  before  us  dtr  authors  assume  the  fact/  that  the 
brain  consists  of  st  plurahty  6f  or<i;ans.  But  as^  this  is  in  itself  a 
considerable,  concession^  and  as  much  of  the  reasoning  in  faivour 
of  innate  faculties  rests  upon  its  being  allovVed  for  the  present^ 
ure  referred  to  the  ^^  Analysis  of  Galls  Lectures,'*  ia  order  to »e« 
by  w'hat  arguments  the  opinion  was  maintained.  Herein  wt 
find  much  of  argument,  of  fact,  and  of  observation  ;•  first,  in 
support  of  the  general  question,  that .  t^ie  brain  cou^sts*  of  af 
plurality  of  organs^  and  then  in  demonstration  of  each  xirgiH 
ki  particular. 

With  respect  to  the  general  question,  there  is  no  a(natogy  that 
should  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  brain  must  necessarily  be  oosr 
organ.  It  is  observable,  that  nature,  in  varying  the  effects^ 
"varies  also  the  material  instruments  by  which  they  are  produced^ 
a  fact  visible  through  all  creation;  and  especially  in  the  stnic** 
ture  of  the  more  complex  animals,  which  have  a  different  orgaa 
for  each  function,  the  liver  for  the  secretion  of  bile,  the  heart 
for  the  circulation,  and  the  lungs  for  respiration ;  and  in  the* 
nervous  system,  the  five  senses  are  separate  and  indepenetent  oT 
each  other,  and  have  a  each  different  instrumpnt.  Although^  >^ith  a 
tiew  to  the  different  materials  which  compose  the  iierves  of 
sense,  anatomy  and  chemistry  have  not  obtained  an  exact  ansdysit 
of  what  they  consist,  yet  the  variety  of  impressions  belonging  tO' 
each  nerve  is  esteemed  a  sufficient  evidence  of  a  different  oi^ 
fiization.  The  nerves  of  sense  are  so  evidently  inteiided  to  fiiMl 
their  functions,  according  to  their  form  and  distributipQ,  durtr 
nature  is  constant  and  invariable  in  the  disposition  which  sbehtu 
established,  never  directing  one  nerve  to  an  orgaii>  which  pm^ 
to  receive  another.  These  considerations  tbeo  at^  least  prove^ 
that  nature  is  iK)t  so  partial  to  the  unity  and  mpiicity  ^of  hm 
agent,  as  some  speculatists  please  to  affimt;  aed  'the  inde* 
pendency  and  isolation  of  the  organs  of  the  external  BeBsefrxfcr* 
itish  an  analog}^,  vriiich  renders  probable  tile  iedepeSKdeiicy  aoj 
isolation  of  internal  impressions.  This  opinion  wU)  recfdt6  ad* 
ditional  weight,  if  we  consider  that  the  benuspii^eres  of  tbeteain 
are  not  an  interlacement  of  gangKa,  which  would  iU  accetrd  ivMl 
tlie  existence  of  separate  oiigans^  but  a  memhranKMis  ex^NvuioB 
formed  by  medullary  £lam<mts^  of  which  the  dispoaclMm  is  «bt»r 
Uttely  tlie  same  as  %ha%  of  iha  fiboKBt^  wbscbcoBStilutelbtVflnist 
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B^id^S  the  arguments  drawn  from  analogy^  there  are  those  of 
k  more  demoustrative  character.  Such  are  those  furnii^iied  byia 
tonsideration  of  the  operations  of  the  human  mind  in  health 
and  in  sickness.  It  is  known  too  that  study  long  continued  upon 
the  same  subject  produces  fatigue,  aud  it  is  tlien  fruitless  to  uii^e 
the  mind  further  on  the  same  direction;  but  change  the  subject^ 
and  the  understanding  resumes  its  vigour.  But  if  all  the  moral 
and  intellectual  acts  depended  upon  one  organ  for  their  execu- 
tion^  a  new  subject  of  meditation  would  serve  as  an  augmenta- 
tion of  fatigue^  instead  of  being  in  the  place  of  refrqshm<;ut  and 
repose. 

it  is  very  unusual  to  find  the  same  in(iividual  ppssessing  all 
the  faculties  in  aniibrm  perfection^  which  would  Ueces^arily  be 
.  the  case,  if  one  and  ,the  same  organ  were  charged  with  their 
production.  We  know  that  the  faculties  do  not  all  manifest  the 
fiame  degree  of  developement  at  the  same  time,  but  t!here  are 
.  those  which  are  proper  to  each  period  of  life ;  yet,  if  all  flowed 
from  the  same  organ^  they  would  necessarily  keep  pace  together 
in  their  advancement,  their  perfectioQ^  and  their  decline* 

Partial  insanities,  and  the  success  of  that  moral  treatment^ 
%vhich  obtains  their  cure,  by  exciting  the  opposite  ideas  of  those 
which  are  known  to  prevail  in  the  mindol  the  lunatic,  cannot  be 
explained  consistent^  with  the  opiniop  that  the  brain  is  %  single 
organ*  In  short,  if  the  brain  did  not  consist  of  as  many  organs 
as  there  are  distinct  faculties,  how,  in  the  scale  of  beings,  should 
ive  observe  inteUigence  to  increase  in  proportion  as  the  brain  be* 
comes  more  complex  in  itSi  structure  ^ 

From  the  theory  of  a  plurality  of  ojgans  in  the  brain,  many 
Ireinarkable  phenomena,  such  as  wakefulness,  sleep,  somnaml^u- 
lism,  inspirations,  visions^  8cc.  derive  no  unreasonable  explana- 
tion, and  thus  afford  an  additional  confirmation  of  the  theory 
itself. .  First  let  us  observe,  that  the  functions  of  man,  and  Q;^' 
animals,  are  divided  into  two  classes ;  those  of  t^e  first  class  ar4 
independent  of  the  will,  are  constantly  in  action,  and  begin  wit^L 
conception,  and  endure  unto  death.  They  are  subservient  to  thi 
nutrition  of  the  individual,  and  constitute  w  hat  is  called  vegetable 
life,  because  they  are  essential  to  vegetable  ai;  AeU  as  animal  ex* 
istence ;  or  organic  life,  )>ecause  they  simply  reqqire  an  9«ga« 
nized  body  for  their  perfect  exercise.  Those  of  ihe  second  cias# 
are  subject  to  the  will^  require  the  influence  of  the  brain,  Jire  car 
pable  of  fatigue,  and  aieed  intervals  of  repose.  By  these  the  ia^ 
dividual  communicates  with  the  external  world,  and,  as  it  werc^ 
unites  his  existence  with  surrounding  objects*  These  coastiuito. 
'animal  life.  Circulation,  nutrition.  Sic.  are  organic  functions'^ 
common  to  vegetables  and  animals ;  sensations,  external  or  iuier«^ 
nal^  motion,  voice,  8wc.  are  animal  fanctioai^  beoause  4ie>  are 
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peculiar  to  apimak.    The  moral  acts  are  of  course  all  referable 
to  animal  life.  - 

Now  wakefulness  w  not  merely  the  state  during  which  Xht 
organs  of  animal  life  are  m  activity,  because  some  are  aclive 
'  during  sleep,  and  during  wAkefuluess  all  are  not  active  at  the 
same  tiqie ;  but  wakefulness  may  be  called  the  state  during  whicli 
the  will  has  the  power  of  putting  the  organs  of  animal  life  m 
activity.     Sleep  is  the  repose  of  the  organs  of  animal  life,  and  ii 
the  repose  extends  to  all  the  organs,  sleep  is  complete,  and 
there  remains  no  idea,  and  no  impression ;  but  if  any  organ  re* 
.main .  awake,  sleep  is  accompanied  by  dreams.     A  dream  then 
is  an  incomplete  sleep^  a  state  iii  which  one  or  more  organs  of 
animul  life  are  in  activity,  while  the  others  are  at  rest.    Tbe 
effect  of  this  partial  action  of  certain  organs,  atnid  the  general  re- 
pose, is  so  strong,  that  the  external  senses  deem  to  be  actuated 
9nd  give  an  external  existence^  and  a  reality  to  that  which  is 
only  an  internal  impression.     But  there  may  be  objected  per- 
liaps  to  this  theory,  that  which  ancient  philosophy  has  fnain- 
tained,  viz.  that  the  soul-  cannot  remain  for  a  moment  inactive, 
'and  that  sleep  is  still  consistent  with  its  essence  of  perpetual 
energy,  because  even  then  it  continues  in  actibn,  of  which  it 
'  Ipses  the  consciousness  ;  a  fact  of  which  it  ^ould  be  difficult  to 
gain  a  satisfactory  assurance.     Dming  sleep  the  soul  perhaps 
is  not  quiescent,  but  it  is  incapable  ^  employing  its  faculties, 
tjecause  the  organs  which  are  the  conditions  HMterid  to  their  ex- 
ercise are  theit  in  a  state  of  repose,    llitit  wbidi  distiiiginshes 
^ep,  aecompiM^ied  by  dreams,  froni  the  state  of  walLefuhieiSy  is, 
that  in  the  former  there  no  longer  subsists  die  will  to  put  in  ac^oiv 
'the  organs  of  animal  life,  which  is  always  pesent  in  Ae  latter. 
^After  sound  sleep,  the  organs,  which  have  been  reposed,  haves 
.'iiiisipositibn  td  enter  again  into  action,  and  to  receive  these  in- 
i^ressions  to  which  they  were   insensible   by  reanon '  of  theii 
fatigue.     Such  is  the  passage  from  sleep  to  wakefulness.    l*be 
'l^hcnomena  of  dreams  it  is  hnpossiUe  to  conceive,  if  the  brain 
,  \b  considered  as  one  organ,  and  not  as  an  assemblage  of  organs, 
^^acb  aUiedto  a  particylar  (acuity>.a»d«iptlble  of  exercising  an 
^dependent  action,  and  of  enjoying  an  itidrpeuiUnt  repose. 

On  the  saniie  theory  may  be  explaineil  the  nalttit  o§  Bommeah 
^lulism.  It  h  an  incomplete  sleep,  in  which  many  <rf  xht  organic 
which,  p^reside  over  the  functions  of  animal  life  are  awalEti  and 
'^speciaily  tbo^e  which  excite  the  voluntary  muscles  and  the 
lienses,  whencis  arise  no;t  only  impressions  and  ideas,  but  motions 
and  actions.'  The  &rg9n  of  an  external  sense  may  he  awake,  as 
^-  hearing,  when  the  sleep-walker  will  give  correct  answers  to 
questions  which  are  addressed  to  him ;  or  the  organ  of  sight, 
ivhen  hewffl'be  cgeSA  to  avoid  eb]!eet»  which  preseut  them- 
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delves  in  his  way.  But  the  perfect  niaiin^r  in  which  certaia 
acts  are  tbea  performed^  will  be  less  a  matter  of  astonishment; 
\vhen  it  is  recollected  that  the  vital  &nergj>  which  in  a  state  of 
nvakefulness  is  participati^d  by  all  the  organs^  is  now  concen- 
trated upon  that  which  is  alone  in  action. 

It  has  beeii  8aid>  that  in  dreams^  the  iriternal  impression  is  in 
ft  manner  personified  and  becoineis  an  external  existence.^  *  The 
same  operatioQ  of  the  organs  may  take  place  during  wakefulness^ 
and  it  is  that  which  cons^titutes  a  vision.  A  dream  then  (ml^ 
differs  from  a  vision^  inasmuch  as  the  internal  impression  pro. 
duced  without  the  concurrence  of  the  external  senses^  arises 
during  sleep  in  the  one  Case^  and  during  wakefulness  in  the  other* 
The  impression  is  sometimes  so  strongs  that  many  have  main- 
tained the  reality  of  visionary  images^  M'hich  have  appeared  tp 
their  minds^  Visions  however  commonly  pass  away^ike  dr^ms, 
but  sometimes  they  remain  and  constitute  true  mental  aliena- 
tion. 

Hie  same  theory  will  explain  why  many  have  avaWed.  a  com- 
tnerce  with  evil  spirits,  and  why  the  impression  under  which 
they  have  laboured  should  have  been  strong  enough  to  deceive 
themselves.  Sorcerers  are  said  to  procure  these  fantastical  illu« 
siousof  the  brain  by  means  of  certain  external  appUcations  :  ei^- 
tract  of  dulcamara  is  anriong  the  number  of  those ) narcotic  un- 
guents, which  being  rubbed  upon  the  more  delicate  part^  of  the 
£kin,  and  absorbed  into  the  circulation^  exerts  its  influence  upQjn 
the  nervous  system,  and  engenders  within  the  brain  a  frightful 
train  of  the  most  dismal  fantasies.  Fancied  inspirations  are.  ph^- 
nomc*na  very  analogous  to  visions.  They  too  realise  internal  inp- 
pressions;  aiid  it  has  often  happened^  that  suicides,  assassins^ 
and  incendiaries  have  become  such  from  a  persuasion  that  SQO^e 
spirit  has  instigated  them  to  their  crime. 

Thus  then  all  these  phenomena,  which  can  only  find  a  solu- 
tion in  the  theory  of  a  plurality  of  organs  within  the  braiq>  fur- 
nish so  many  proofs,  in  addition  to  those  already  brought  for- 
if  ard>  to  coutirin  the  tmth  of  the  proposition. 

Hitherto  we  have  been  desirous  of  making  our  readers  ac- 
-  quainted  witli  the  general  principles  of  Drs.  Gall  and  Spurz- 
heim,  and  have  confined  ourselves  in  some  measure  to  an  ab* 
stract  of  the  observations  and  reasonings,  by  which  they  maipfain 
that  the  moral  and  intellectual  faculties  are  innate,  and  that  there 
'  is  throughout  the  animal  creation  a  gradual  elevation  of  intelli- 
gence, according  to  the  gradual  elevation  of  organization ;  avd 
that  to  man  belongs  tlie  exclusive  prerogative  of  reason,  bejcau^e 
he  possesses  parts  of  the  brain  whieh  other  animals  hi^ve  not. 
We  have  also  given  a  general  view  of  the  opinion  of  our  authors, 
tbat  the  brain  consist::)  of  a  plurality  of  organs.    Tbeiparti<:ukir 
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^emonstralion  of  the  organs^  as  it  is  found  in  ''  the  Analysis  of 
Dr.  Gall'^s  Lectures,"  and  so  much  of  the  anatomy  of  our 
^uthors^  as  is  necessary  to  the  explanation  of  this  part  of  their 
dfoctriucy  is  reserved  for  a  future  number. 
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Art.  II.  Elemeftts  of  Political  Science.  By  John  Craig, 
Esq.  3  vols.  8vo.  ll.  Us.  6d*  Blackwood^  Edinburgh ; 
CadeU  and  Davie^,  London. 

IN  nd  de{>artment  of  knowledge  have  mankind  gained  so  much, 
'rince  the  beginning  of  the  last  centui^^  as  in  that  of  political 

-  science ;  and  in  no  branch  of  that  science  hare  they  arrived  at 
jtister  urtd  more  enlightened  views  than  in  that  ^ybich  is  deoo- 
mraated  Political  Economy.  This  latter  division  of  the  subject, 
itideed,  pfesents  itself  not  as  a  lucid  arraBgemeat  of  obvious 
and  practical  masims  wfaich^  in  a  separate  and  unconaect^ 
forin,  hnid  in  aU  former  ages,  regulated  the  proceedings  of  ge- 

-  vernments,  and  guided  the  intercourse  of  the  commercial  world,  * 

-  bnt>  on  the  contrary,  as  a  system  of  new  doctrines  and  precepts 
-which  were^  like  a  period  comparatively  recent^  utterly  ua* 
Jcnown  even  in  the  most  civilized  nations  of  Europe.  The 
Spaniards  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth,  and  commencemeiit 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  \^  hen  the  vast  territories  of  America 
were  first  laid  open  to  their  avarice  and  superstition,  displayed 
the  grossest  ignorance  respecting  almost  every  right  aqd  duty 
which  belonged  to  them  as  governors :  and  their  blind  and 
sellish  policy,  accordingly,  instead  o£  rendering  Spain  more 
powerful  or  its  new  subjects  more  comfortable  and  enlightened, 
produced  indolence  and  poverty  at  borne,  and  misery  the  most 

'  unbounded  and  depopulating  abroad,     fiut  the  same  ignorance 
of  just  and  wise  government  which,  at  that  epocb^  prevailed 
with   such   marked  effects  in  Spain,   was  conspicuous   in  the 
legislative  enactments  of  all  the  other  European  countries^  relative 
t)  trade, manufactures,  and  agriculture.     It  was  prohibited^  for 
example,  to  carry  corn  out  of  one  district  into  another ;  ^ 
both  in  England  and  France,    public  roads  were    firequendy 
broken   up,    to   prevent    intercourse  between    counties  .which 
stood  .  mutually  in  want  of   the   productions  in   which  they 
respectively   abounded.      Exportation   was  denounced   as  tbe 
ruin  of  public  wealth;  and  a  free  competition  in  capital  and 
labour  was  viewed  as  the  bane  of  national  prosperity.     Even 
in  the  early  part  of  his ,  present  Majesty's  reign^  it  was  made 
unlawful,  except  in  the  case  gS  a  general  mournings  for  taylori 
in  London  and  >*\^uu  &Ne  wk^  oC  it^  to  earn  more  than  two 
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{billings  and  six  pence  halfpenny  a  day ;  and  restrictions  of  a 
inmiiar  kind  upon  otlier  branches  of  iiioustry  were  very  far  from 
i)eing  uncommon.  In  fact^  laws  of  the  most  frivolous  and 
vexatious  nature  w«re  multiplied  every  year  to  enforce  other 
Jaws  equally  absurd  and  injudicious :  and  le^slators  bad  nearly 
gone  the  length  of  fixing  wliat  should  be  the  proportion  of  size 
•  between  a  man  and  his  >vire^  and  of  stating  how  many  children 
should  proceed  from  every  marriage*  It  was  actualfy  fixed  by 
dn  act  of  parliament,  how  fine  a  man^s  coat  should  he,  accord- 
ing to  his  income^  and  of  how  much  wealth  a  youth'  should  be 
possessed,  beforje  he  could  be  permitted  to  learn  a  particular 
Irade.  The  lawgivers  and  the  accouchejiirs  of  those  times  acted 
upon  the  ^me  principles,  and  seem  to  }iave  eotertained  the 
same  foolish  and  contracted  notions  relative  to  tfae  provisions  of 
nature,  and  the  hazard  x)f  leaving  man  to  himself.  The  former, 
when  a  child  came  into  tlie  world>  laid  it  on  a  board,  stretched 
ithe  unhappy  infant  to  its  full  length,  swathed  it  up,  fi-om  neck 
to  heel,  like  an  Egyptian  mummyy  aad  taught  it  to  vegetate 
secundum  arteqii :  and  the  latter,  having  as  many  fears,  a«  to 
jthe  wild  shootings  of  the  mjiid,  and  forgietling  that  a  man's 
interest  is  his,  best  guide,  and  himself  in  most  cases  the  best 
judge  of  that  interest,  hemmed  hjm  in,  on  all  sides,  by  acts  of 
parliament,  and  fi^^ed  by  statute  the  price  of  his  dinner  and 
the  weight  of  his  silver  buckles« 

A  more  liberal  and  enlighteni&d  era  arose  with  the  eighteenth 
icentury,  and  towards  the  close  pf  the  bustling  leign  of  Louis 
XIV,  the  French  economists  embodied  the  first  system  of  ra- 
tional speculation  ou  government  and  national  wealth.  We 
shall  by  and  bye  haive  occasion  to  shew  that  Quesnai  and  his 
followers  lentertqined  erroneous  opinions  respecting  some  of 
the  fundamental  doctriiu^s  of  Political  Science;  but  notwith-^ 
standing  this,  the  liberality  of  their  views,  in  that  age  of  com* 
pulsion  and  restraint, — the  new  and  important  maxims  which 
fhey  inculcated  in  relation  to  the  ^sources  and  niaterials  of  public 
opulence, — and,  above  all,  the  encouragement  which  they  procured 
for  sericulture,  in  its  n^ost  debased  and  neglected  condition, 
justly  entitled  them  to  the  gratitude  of  France,  and  of  Europe. 
JNor  were  their  cpuntrymen  blind  to  their  merits  or  unwilling 
to  acknowledge  them ;  for  the  works  of  the  economists  were 
esteemed  by  several  great  writers  as  constituting  a  new  epoch 
in  the  hbtory  of  civil  society.  '^  lliere  have  been  since  the 
v^orld  began,"  says  the  Marquis  deMirabeau,  *'  three  grand  in. 
ventions  which  have  principally  given  stability,  to  political  so- 
cieties, independent  of  many  other  inventions  which  have  en- 
riched and  adorned  them,  llie  first  is  the  invention  of  writing,^ 
V^h  ^one  gives  human  nature  the  power  of  transmitting 
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without  alteration  its  laws^  its  contracts^  its  annals,  and  its 
discoveries.  Tlie  second  is  the  invention  of  money,  which 
binds  together  all  the  relations  of  i:ivilized  societies.  The  third 
is  the  ECONOMICAL  TABLE,  the  result  of  the  other  two,  which 
completes  them  both  by  perfecting  their  object; — the  great  dis* 
covery  ofour  age,  but  of  which  our  posterity  will  reap  the 
benefit/' 

In  succession  to  the  writings  of  the  economists  came  the 
inestimable  and  immortiil  work  of  Smith,  ^'  The  Wealth  of 
j^fations," — a  production  which  rivals,  the  first  efforts  of  human 
genius,  and  which  astonishes  us  at  once  by  the  grandeur  of  its 
general  doctrines,  and  by  the  faithful  minuteness  of  its  details. 
Dr.  Smith  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  political  economy 
that  Homer  holds  to  poetry,  and  Mewton  to  physical  science; 
and  later  authors  have  done  little  itiore  than  develope  at  greater 
length  some  of  his  theorems,  extended  the  range  of  their  appli- 
cation, and  collect  a  few  more  exceptions  from  bis  general 
rules  than  had  occurred  at  the  time  he  wrote. 

We  are  aware  that  two  or  three  authors  of  considerable  re- 
putation have  called  in  question  some  of  Smith's  maxima,  both 
as  to  the  regulation  of  particular  branches  of  trade,  and  also 
with  respect  to  the  standard  of  value  and  the  productiv^ess  of 
certain  kinds  of  labour ;  nor  are  we  so  bigotted  to  his 
doctrines  as  to  deny  that  there  is  ground  for  their  cri« 
ticisms,  and  that  he  has  in  a  few  cases  generalized  a  Vf.t\e  too 
freely.  Upon  the  whole,  however,  a  fair  and  candid  com- 
parison of  the  several  parts  of  his  great  work,  will,  we  ^re  con- 
vinced, afford  a  most  satisfactory  proof  that  the  errors  which 
have  been  charged  upon  Dr.  Smith  arise  chiefly  from  tlie  am- 
biguities of  language;  while  nothing  is  more  obvious  than  that 
bis  opponents  have  frequently  grounded  their  arguments  upon 
•a  change  in  the  meaning,  if  not  a  gross  abuse,  of  technical  terms 
and  phrases.  He  adopted  perhaps  too  indiscriminately  tb^ 
language  of  the  economists,  who  had  in  fact  constructed  a  no- 
menclature for  political  science :  and  the  use  of  their  words, 
in  the  discussion  of  topics  wherein  he  essentially  differs  mth 
tliem,  is  apt  to  mislead  his  reader,  as  it  has  occasionally  ob* 
scured  his  reasoning.  Those  who  have  read  a  volume  pub- 
lished by  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale,  on  the  '^  Mature  and  Origin 
of  Public  Wealth,^  will  have  a  clear  conception  of  our  mean- 
ing, when  we  ascribe  to  verbal  inaccuracy,  or  rather  to  the  un- 
avoidable ambiguity  of  written  language,  the  most  plausible 
strictures  which  have  been  made  on  the  "  Wealth  of  Nations" 

Before  we  enter  upon  the  proper  subject  of  this  article  we 
cannot  help  making  one  remark  upon  the  great  improvements 
>vhich  the  present  generation  have  attained  to  ia  the  thcoiyof 
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govenai^Q{i<t  and  in  the  principles  of  trade.  The  spirit  of  tb^ 
modem  system  of  political  economy^  iu  which  we  willingly  in* 
^lude  the  doctrii^s  of  Qubsnat^  is  to  relieve  nifMikind  from 
r.estraiot  aijid  interference  in  the  management  of  their  ppperty  | 
;and  to  impress  upon  rulers  the  futility,  and  absolute  mischief  of 
jkgblatjng  for  the  assistance  of  individual  sagacity^  or  for  di- 
recting ilie  employment  of  capital,  industry  and  genius.  It 
demands  for  tlie  trader,  manufacturer^  and  agriculturist  no  other 
iencouragement  ihan  impartiality,  freedom,  and  protection ;  and 
in  return^  it  promises  to  the  statesman  extension  of  commerce, 
domestic  prosperity,  and  a  flourishing  revenue.  In  truth,  the 
leading  proposition  of  Smith's  inquiry,  and  from  which  a  very  large 
proportion  of  bis  characteristic  doctrines  follow,  as  necessarj^ 
Mnd  almost  manifest  corollaries  are  to  the  following  import :— r 
Xluit  whait  Wie  call  political  order  is  much  less  the  effect  of 
hitman  ^contrivance  dban  is  commonly  imagined  ;•— That  every 
inan  is  a  better  judge  of  his  own  interest  than  any  legislator  can 
be  for  hjim ;  ^nd  that  th^s  regard  to  private  interest,  (or  in 
fOther  words  the  desire  of  bettering  bis  condition)  may  be  safely 
itriisted  to  as  a  principle  of  ^action,  universal  in  its  operation 
^moqg  n>en;-^That  where  the  ri^ts  of  individuals  are  com^ 
pletely  protected  by  the  magistrate,  there  is  a  strong  tendency 
an  human  affairs,  arisins;  from  what  we  are  apt  to  consider  as 
the  selfish  passions  of  our  nature,  to  a  progressive  and  rapid 
^njprQvem/eJit  in  the  state  of  society ; — ^I'hat  this  tendency  in 
human  affaii^  is  often  so  very  powerful  as  to  correct  the  inr 
conveniences  thr^ater)ed  by  the  eiTors  of  the  statesmen ; — And 
tliat,  therefore,  the  reasonable  presumption  is  in  favour  of  every 
measure  whicfris  calculated  to  give  the  utmost  scppe  to  the 
(employment  of  capital,  industry  and  talents,  that  is  consistent 
M'ith  the  security  of  property  and  of  the  other  rights  of  the 
citizens.  In  qne  of  his  ojdest  manuscripts  now  extant*,  I)r. 
Smith  <t^erves,  that  nothing  else  is  reqtiisite  to  carry  a  state 
%o  the  highest  degree  of  opulence  fron^  the  lowest  barbarism, 
but  po^er,  easy  ta^e^,  and  a  tolerable  administration  of  justice; 
all  the  rest  beiqg  brought  about  by  the  natural  course  of  things. 
Jill  governments  which  thwart  this  natural  course,  which  force, 
tbiii^  into  another  channel;  or  which  endeavour  to  arrest  the 
progress  of  sfociety  at  a  particular  point,  ar^  unnatural,,  and, 
to  support  themselves,  are  obliged  to  be  oppressive  and  tyrant 
pical.  '   ;  * 

Thp  advanced  stat^  of  9pun4  knowledge  in  ^very  field  r  of > 


< 

*  See  Stewart's  Life  of  Smith,  and  his  Elements  of  Pbilo« 

aophy.                                            .          ^                    .  /        ^ 
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hninan  inquiry  seems,  in  fact,  to  dictate  the  same  maxims^  and 
to  guide  tne  statesman,  the  physician  and  the  agricuhurist  tq 
nearly  the  same  line  of  comluct;— to  watoh  and  assist  the  ope^ 
rations  of  nature^  to  Accommodate  their  theories^  and  regulate 
their  practice  according  to  the  tendency  and  qualities  of  tbetr  re- 
spective subjects,  and  merely  to  remove  those  obstacles  and  correct 
those  anomalies,  which  less  skilful  practitioners  may  have createid, 
The  important  lesson  which  writers  on   political  elconomy  haf« 
deduced  from  the  histoiy  of  nations^  and  particularly  from  the 
operation  of  the  numerous  statutes  which  respect  trade^  is  an 
exhortation  to  simplify  as  much  as  possible  the  machinery  of 
government,  and  to  put  more  confidence  in  the  sagacity  and  self- 
jpve  of  the  hu)nau    bciuj^.     They  have    illustrated    this  most 
satisfactory  truths  that  the  moral  nature  of  man  is  so  wisely 
adjusted  to  the  circumstances  in  which  he  is  placed  upon  earth| 
that,  in  proportion  as  every  individual  advances  his  own  interest, 
and  pursues  what  may  appear  to  a  nairow  mind  his  own  solitary 
gain,  the  more  effectually  does  he,  at  the  same  instant,  proqiote 
the  good  of  his  country,  and  add  to  the  strength  and  dignity  of 
its  government.     '1  he  circulation  of  the  blood,  the  processes 
of  assimilation,  absorption  and  distribution  are  not  more  regu- 
larly maintained  in  the  human  body,  and  answer  not  more  cer- 
tainly the  various  purposes  of  animal  life,  than  the  natural  de- 
sire of  man  to  better  his  condition  supplies  the  wants  and  mul- 
tiplies the  comforts  of  the  largest  community  to  which  he  may 
happen  to  belong. 

Mr.  Craig  is  obviously  a  disciple  of  Adam  Smith's  ;  and,  a^ 
such,  he  exercises  a  considerable  freedom  of  discussion  on  every 
subject  that  comts*  before  him,  and  maintains  to  their  full  ex- 
tent, the  liberal  maxims  of  his  illustri9us  master.  We.  are  not 
certain,  however,  that  he  is  always  as  mild,  tolerant,  and  delibe- 
rative as  the  Author  of  the  Wealtli  of  Nations;  and  he  make9 
no  effort  to  c<)neeal  a  pretty  strong  degree  of  dislike  and  sus- 
spicion  towards  the  people  in  ihe  possession  of  political  power. 
Be  occasionally  gives  way  also  to  rather  misantlimpical  reflec- 
tions and  unifoiuily  discovers  objections  and  difficulties,  as 
arismg  from  the  liability  to  error  and  fraud  of  those  v^ho  have 
to  execute  laws  and  administer  justice.  We  mention  these  cir- 
cumstances merely  becai^se  ihey  struck  us  in  the  perusal  of  hi9 
book,  and  not  wiih  the  nuist  distant  intention  of 'finding  fault; 
for  it  is  clearly  compatible  with  the  sincerest  love  for  our  speciei^ 
to  be  jealous  of  1  hose  who  are  clothed  with  authority,  and  to 
point  out,  with  the  most  s^ispicious  minuteness,  every  source  ^f 
error  and  every  possibility  of  abuse. 

«Ap  an  auihor,  Mr*  Crs^ig  can  hav^  few  pretensions  to  ori- 
paality  of  view  ^  and  his  chief  merit  may  be  re^ar^ed  as  i:oft« 
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iTisting  in  a  clear  arrangement  of  his  matter,  and  in  a  perspicu* 
ous  and  agreeable  style.  His  work  embraces  a  much  wider 
fidd  than  either  Smithes  or  Lord  Lauderdale's;  and  treats  not 
only  of  Political  Lcononiy,  strictly  so  called^  but  also  of  juris* 
prudence  and  the  principles  of  morals.  In  the  first  volume  he 
goes  over  the  same  ground  with  Smith  in  his  Moral  Sentiments^ 
with  Paley  in  his  Moral  Philosophy,  and  even  with  Locke, 
Hume,  and  Rousseau  in  their  various  essays  on  government. 
Towards  the  close  of  hi&  work,  indeed,  he  advances  to  subjects 
which  may  be  said  to  come  home  to  the  Jbusiness  and  bosoms 
of  all  ranks,  for  we  have  several  judicious  and  touching  bbser« 
vations  on  the  house  and  window  duty,  on  the  property  tax,  and 
the  excise  laws.  Of  this  practical  or  rather  common  place 
discussion  there  is  perhaps  more  than  enough,  in  a  book  pro* 
fessing  to  teach  the  Elements  of  Political  IScience. 

Tlie  work  is  divided  into  three  parts,  which  are  stated  with 
considerable  ingenuity  and  elegance,  as  springing  out  of  the  sub*> 
Ject  in  the  following  order  and  connection. 

"  Ih  examining,"  says  the  author  in  his  Introduction,  "  the  po« 
llti5al  institutions  of  Society,  the  first  circumstance  that  claims 
pur  attention  is  the  authority  which  we  see  exercised  by  a  few 
citizens  over  the  rest  of  the  community.  To  ascertain  the  nature 
of  the  rights  vested  in  government,  the  limits  within  which  pbedienee 
is  the  duty  of  the  people,  and  the  description  of  persons  to  whom  po- 
litical authority  ought  to  be  entrusted  will,  accordingly  under  the 
title  of  the  Constitution  of  Government^  form  the  first  general  di- 
vision of  the  following  treatise. 

*'  In  return  for  the  authority  intrusted  to  government,  and  t«. 
compensate  the  sacrifice  oi'  individual  opinions,  wishes  and  iur 
^erests  to  the  orders  of  those  in  whom  public  authority  is  vested, 
^ome  advantages  to  the  community  must  be  expected  from  social 
combination,  and  some  public  services  from  the  poHtical  institutions 
which  are  called  into  existence.  The  second  division  of  the  in- 
quiry therefore,  relates  to  the  Duties  of  Government. 

**  In  the  performance  of  these  duties  government  must  require 
the  personal  aid  of  the  citizens,  or  pecuniary  contributions  by 
whidi  the  expences  incurred  for  the  general  benefit  m^y  be  defrayed. 
Hence  a  third  inquiry  into  the  nature  6f  the  Revenues  of  Govern^ 
tnents, 

**  Under  one  or  other  of  these  heads,  every  subject  connected 
with  the  general  science  of  politics,  and  most  of  those  included 
in  the  branch  of  it  usually  denominated  political  economy,  may 
easily  be  arranged.  But  before  it  be  possible  to  enter  upon  any 
satisfactory  discussion  of  the  rights  or  duties  of  government,  jt 
^eems  requisite  in  a  preliminary  discourse,  to  endeavour  to  ascer- 
tain the  nature  of  those  Principles  of  Morals^  which  are  the  fouA- 
^atioa  of  all  duties  and  of  all  rijjhts.'* 
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It  is  utterly  impossible  to  follow  Mr.  Craig  over  all  (fail 
ground;  on  which  accoimt  we, shall  pass  by  his  disquisition  on 
iho  principles  of  morals^  which  is  at  least  as  heavy  as  original^ 
jMid  come  at  pnce  to  his  chaptjers  on  this  constitution  uf  govern- 
ment. 

Whence,  then,  did  government  originate,  and  what  is  the  foun^ 
ibtion  on  which  the  claims  are  rested  of  th^  few  to  rule  over  i\m 
inaoy?  There  are  three  answers  which  have  beep  given  to  this 
questiop  ^11  of  which  have  bjeen  the  subject  of  ipjuch  discussion, 
iod  of  much  unnecessary  refutation.  One  set  of  men  hav« 
maintained  that  there  exists  a  Divifie  right  by  which  kings  reign; 
others  have  asserted  thajt  there  exists  a  compact  l>etween  those 
who  govern  aiad  those  who  submit  to  authority  ;  tind  a  third  class 
have  taught tliat  it  is  simply  because  government  is  advantageous 
that  men  h^v^  so  HDtversally  sacrificed  their  natural  liberty,  and 
consented  to  obey  laws  enacted  tor  tlie  common  good.  The 
doctrine  of  diving  right  (ip  the  political  a<'ceptatioii  of  the  t^na) 
has  been  long  exploded  in  £ng|apd  \  and,  ^s  our  author  justlj^ 
remarks^  a  formal  refutation  of  it  would  now  be  regarded  as  an 
afiront  to  the  understanding  of  the  reader.  It  was  a  very  foolish 
argument  which  was  sometimes  used  in  support  of  the  tenet  of 
which  ^e  are  speaking,  that  the  mere  possession  of  power  ought 
to  be  viewed  as  a  manifest  proof  that  the  Deity  willed  such  an 
allocation  pf  it  in  the  hands  of  every  particular  ruler.  It  was  ^ 
mode  of  reasoning  which  led  to  a  conclusion  n^uch  too  general, 
|o  suit  (he  purpose  for  which  it  was  used ;  for  it  might  have  been 
employed  to  justify  the  njost  execrable  t}'ranny,  and  to  sanctify^  by 
its  implication  of  divine  right,  the  mpst  sanguinary  stratagem 
that  ever  gained  or  polluted  a  throne. 

When^  in  the  second  place,  we  view  the  question  in  the  light 
of  a  compact,  th^e  arguments  ar$;  neither  more.clear  nor  satisfac- 
tory. Indeed  an  insurmountable  difficulty  stands  at  the  very  |hresr 
hold  of  the  inquiry,  for  nobody  can  tell  when  the  said  compact 
was  made;  who  delegated  authority  for  that  purpose ;  a^idwfaat 
sanction  was  sufficient  to  render  it  binding  on  all  future  genera- 
tions. History  preserves  no  account  of  such  ^  pledging  of  troths 
between  rulers  and  their  subjects ;  the  terms  are  pot  de|iiied  in 
any  record  accessible  to  the  public  eye ;  the  duties  of  aliegiani:^ 
«nd  protection,  which  must  have  b^en  the  basis  pf  such  ^n 
agreement,  have  never  been  inscribed  in  tables  of  brass  or  scrbiU 
of  parchment :— -and,  in  short,  we  are  compelled  to  believe 
that  this  famous  compact  has  as  yet  had  no  more  stable  foi^da* 
tion  than  the  dreams  of  an  ingenious  philosopher. 

^riie  ailment  which  turns  upon  the  utility  of  government  is 
the  only  one  which  will  stand  examination ;  for  man  could  not 
exist  a  week  in  the  local  state  ^vitfaoi^t  perceiving  the  iSe'c^S^il^ 
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df  being  guided  by  the  wise' and  protected  by  the  strong.  In  the 
rudest  condition  of  savage  life^  occasions  would  frequently  occur 
of  referring  to  the  wisdom  of  fhe  aged  for  justice  and  advice^ 
2lnd  of  arraying  the  warriors  of  the  tribe  under  a  bold  and  skilful- 
leader.  Even  the  toils  of  the  chase  would  demand  combinatioa 
3nd  counsel ;  and  defence  from  the  wild  beasts  which  disputed 
with  them  the  sovereignty  of  the  forest ;  would  call  to  the  first 
rank  some  one  of  superior  courage  and  address.  Authority 
founded  on  this  natural  basis  would  gradually  acqi^ire  strength 
and  conciliate  submission ;  and  without  the  formality  of  com-« 
pact^  or  any  precise  limitation  of  power^  allegiance  would  find  ita 
measure  in  the  sense  of  benefit  and  obligation^  while  the  pa-^ 
triarchal  or  military  ruler  would  perceive  the  extent  of  his  duty  in 
the  ii'ants  of  his  countrymen.  In  process  of  time^  indeed^  an 
ambitious  character  might,  arise  who  would  so  far  abuse  this 
power  as  to  lead  his  subjects  to  call  in  question  the  tenure  by 
i/irhich  he  held  it :  and  if  he  happened  not  to  be  the  son  of  a 
god,  or  a  child  of  tiie  sun,  it  is  probable  they  would  cut  off  his 
head,  and  give  bis  place  to  some  other  person  of  more  mode- 
rate views.  In  all  rude  societies,  accordingly,  in  which  we  in- 
clude the  Turks  even  of  the  present  day,  there  must  be  a  con- 
.stant  vibration  between  tyranny  on  the  one  hand  and  popular 
Jipentiousness  on  the  other ;  and  in  the  most  civilized  and  best- 
l^alanced  governments,  there  is  a  considerable  degree  of  jea- 
id«sy  .directed  towards  those  who  exercise  the  power  of  the 
state.  Nothing  then  can  be  more  obvious  than  that  necessity 
and  advantage  are  at  once  the  foundation  «nd  support  of  civil 
government ;  for  whensoever  tyranny  has  swallowed  up  the  rights 
ftnd  privileges  of  a  community,  and  thus  defeated  the  end  'for 
w'hich  men  submit  to  the  privations  and  sacrifices  which  even 
the  mildest  governments  must  impose,  the  principle  of  utiUty 
dictates  the  frightful  expedient  of  ovehthrowing  th^  executive 
aotboritv,  or  of  chaining  up  ttie  fury  of  its  domination.  At  the 
revolution  this  expedient  Nyas  successfully  resorted  to  in  Eng- 
lakid  ;  and  so  mudi  skill  and  care  were  exhibited  in  the  changes  . 
wliicli  y^ere  then  made  upon  the  constitution,  and  so  well 
have  the  various  parts  and  antagonist  principles  performied 
their  functions,  and  retained  their  primitive  strength,  that  the 
hazard  of  apy  farther  interference  is  removed  to  an  unlimited 
distance. 

|n  the  second  chapter  of  this  book,  there  are  many  excellent 
observations  in  the  distribution  of  political  power,  all  of  which 
iare  illustrated  with  much  elegance  and  learning,  from  the  his- 
tory and  present  state  of  the  European  nations ;  but  as  we  are 
desirous  6f  making  our  readers  acquainted  with  Mr.  Craig'i 
notions  of  punishment^  and  the  actual  state  of  our  criminal  law>  we 
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«ball  rest  satisfied  with  having  made  a  reference  to  Avbat  Wq  aro 
^us  compelled  to  pass  over. 

Tiie  second  book  which  treats  of  the  Duties  of  Govemn^enf, 
enters  very  largely  into  ihe  consideration  of  civil  and  criminal 
jurisprudtnce,  and  here  the'  author  repeats  the  old  query,  where 
is  the  rights  and  what  is  tlie  object,  of  punishment  ?  Kousseau 
derives  the  right  to  piinisli  from  the  social  contract^  into  which 
he  supposes  trmnkiiid  to  have  e^t4ered;  as  tlie  piao,  wbo,  by  liv- 
ing in»  society,  enjoys  protectioii  from  the  crimes  of  others,  is 
imagined  lo  give  his  consent  that  lie  himself  shall  be  punished 
>vheneyer  he  jpommits  a  crim^e.  The  same  author,  by  the  aid 
pf  a  fiction,  ^$signs  the  right  in  question  to  the  power  which  a 
yictor  possessed  pver  a  conquered  enemy ;  for  the  culprit  is  here 
regarded  as  haviqg,  by  his  cri^i'e,  declared  war  against  the  cpm- 
limnity  to  which  h^  belongied,  anfl  to  (he  vengeance  of  whiph  be 
<:onsequentiy  stands  amenable,  ^fr.  Craig,  peglecting  this 
groundless  Action,  regards  the  right  of  punishing  as  one  of  those 
patural  rights  of  the  hunian  being  which  he  pos^ssed  fi^teci^deot 
to  the  formation  of  &ciciety ;  and  maintains  that  this  right  was 
C^ver  relinquished,  but  merely  transferred  to  the  public  niagisr 
trute  to  be  exercised  in  all  circumstances  in  wbigh  the  plaintiflf 
icannot  do  it  better  himself.  Thjs  being  a  matter  of  oiere  theory, 
it  is  of  little  consequence  whjcther  the  views  of  Rousseau  or  of 
Mr.  Craig  be  preferr^  :  but  the  opinion  of  the  latter*  that  thQ 
chief  object  of  punishment  is  to  satisfy  the  indignation  itfjnan^ 
kind,  appears  to  be  as  dangerous  as  it  is  extravagant. 

Ijie  has  been  led  to  this  conclusion,  we  think,  by  expanding  to 
an  unwarrantable  extent  one  of  Adam  Smith's  moral  senti-* 
menta  relative  to  the  criterion  of  merit  and  demerit  in  humap 
beings.  A  man,  apcording  to  the  tlieory  of  that  author^  deserves 
praise  or  biame,  reward  or  punishment,  in  exact  proportioq  tq 
our  sympathy  with  the  feelings  of  the  person  whom,  h^  h^s  ber 
nefited  or  injured.  We  are,  in  fact;  supposed  to  place  ourselves 
in  the  circumstances  of  the  man  to  whom>  a  good  or  evil  action 
has  been  dcine,  and  to  estimate  the  amount  of  his  gratitude  or 
resentment  by  that  u  hich  would  arise  in  our  own  he^ts.  '^  He," 
says  Dr.  Smith,  '*  appears  to  deserve  reward,  who  to  some  per- 
son or  persons,  is  the  natural  object  of  a  gratitude  whiqh  every 
human  hear(  i^  disposed  to  beat  time  to,  and  thereby  applaud : 
and  he  on  the  other  hand,  appears  to  deserve  punishments  whq 
in  the  same  manner,  is  to  some  person  or.  persons^  the  natural 
object  o/  a  resentment  which  the  breast  of  every  reasonable  man 
is  ready  to  adopt  and  sympathize  with.*'  Of  this  latter  passion 
the  6ame  author  observes,  that  its  natural  gratification  tends  of  its 
Dwn  accord  to  produce  all  the  political  ends  of  punishment^ — the 
correctioii  pf  the  criminal,  and  the  example  to  the  public, 
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Mr.  Craig,  adopting  Smith's  notions  with  a  degree*  of  fidelity 
and  closeness,  which  might  have  suggested  the  propriety  of  "a 
reference  to  the  work  of  the  latter^  lays  the  foundation  of  penal 
law  upon  the  feeling  of  resentment  and  desire  of  revenge  whicl\, 
the  injured  person  entertains  towards  him  who  inflicted  tlie 
MTong. 

**  That  degree  of  resentment,"  says  he,  <'  which  all  mankind  ac- 
knowledge to  be  just,  or  rather  the  indignation  excited  by  crimes 
in  the  breast  of  impartial  spectators,  is  the  great  original  foimda- 
tion  of  the  right  of  punishment,  and  furnishes  the  standard  by 
which  its  just  degree  may,  in  every  case,  be  ascertained.  In  a 
rude  age,  the  private  vengeance  of  the  injured  party  would  meet, 
with  countenance  and  support  from  his  neighbours,  in  as  far  as 
was  consonant  with  their  sympathetic  sentiment  of  indignation ; 
that  is,  in  as  far  as  was  agreeable  to  justice.  But  in  more  improv- 
ed societies,  the  infliction  of  punishment  passes  from  individuals  to 
the  state ;  public  tranquillity  is  thus  preserved,  and,  while  inor- 
dinate revenge  is  repressed,  a  more  regular  and  certain  dispensa- 
tion of  justice  is  secured.  The  right  possessed  by  the  state,  how- 
ever, is  neither  different  in  kind  nor  in  degree,  from  that  which 
was  formerly  vested  in  individuals.  Its  exercise  is  transferred,  but 
its  nature  remains  unchanged.  The  proper  degree  of  punishment 
must  still  be  determmed  by  the  same  criterion,  the-sentiment  of 
indignation  excited  in  the  breast  of  the  impartial  spectator.  If  it 
fall  short  of  this,  the  private  sufferer  is  not  sufficiently  avenged ;  if 
it  exceed,  and  this  is  by  far  the  most  usual  error,  it  no  longer  has 
any  foundation  in  justice.** 

Of  this  reasoning  it  is  perhaps  enoi^li  to  say  that  it  is  quite 
inapplicable  to  the  principles  upon  which  penal  law  is  actually 
administered,  in  every  society  above  tlie  condition  of  mere  bar* 
barism.  Judges  do  not  measure  out  punishment  according  to 
the  indignation  or  resentment  which  a  crime  may  have  excited, 
but  according  to  a  variety  of  circumstances  which  have  a  refer- 
ence to  the  safety  of  the  community,  the  prevention  of  sinylar 
offences,  and  sometimes  to  the  reformation  of  the  guilty  person. 
As  resentment  in  the  public  mind  must  have  a  thousand  different 
'degrees  of  intensity,  and  as  the  desire  of  revenge  in  the  private 
sufferer  must  be  modified  by  as  many  views  of  aggravation  or 
apology,  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  to  meet  the  appetite  for 
punishment  so  as  exactly  to  satiate  it,  in  the  simpJ^st  case  that 
could  be  specified.  Besides,  at  what  stage,  or  degree,,  of  its 
Violence  is  resentment  to  be  taken  as  the  measure  by  which 
Justice  ought  to  be  administered  i  If  it  is  that  raging  paroxysm 
of  it  whidi  immediately  succeeds  the  commission  of  a  crime, 
that  cont'ulstve  desire  of  revenge  for  example,  which  must  rise 
in  the  heart  of  a  father  who  sees  the  mur,derer  of  his  son,  stand- 
ing 
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hig  over  the  lifeless  body^  and  brandishing  the  bloody  weapoli  i6 
^efy  and  insult  the  agonies  of  paternal  grief^  tben^  th^  most 
dreadful  {i^unisbment  that  could  be  inflicted  mudt  be  pronounced 
for  thciir  fail*  recompense  of  justice^  and  public  law  nsfiist  conse* 
"quently  be  stained  witli  crueity^  and  disgraced  with  protl«(cted 
anguish.  The  effect  of  time  in  itioderatiiig  the  feelings  ^owarf^s 
a  criminal  must,  according  to  this  view  of  things,  ^Iso  all^viatd 
his  guilt ;  and  the  man  who  is  hanged  for  murder  a'twelveiiiontji 
after  he  had  perpetrated  it>  must  be  comparatively  innocent  in 
the  eye  of  the  public. 

In  fact,  tfee  source  of  ()ur  author's  extravagance  on  this  sub- 
ject may  be  traced  to  his  neglect  of  the  obvious  distinction  be- 
tween the  real  demerit  of  crimes,  as  viewed  by  the  moralist  and 
divine,  and  as  estimated  by  ^  legislator  or  juryinan.  In  tlie 
former  case,  a  bad  action  is  weighed  with  a  reference  to  i(3 
motive,  the  provocation,  the  degree  of  ingratitude  which  at' 
tended  it,  and  is  in  short  characterized  as  more  or  less  heinous, 
upon  the  ground  of  certain  qualities  which  it  indicates,  rather 
than  from  the  precise  injury  which  it  inflicts  :  while,  in  the  latter 
case,  the  judgment  is  formed  by  a  reference  to  the  temptsti^kl 
which  the  state  of  society  presents  to  the  freqitetit  commission  of 
that  particular  crime,  the  facility  with  which  it  may  be  perpe- 
tratedj  the  difficulty  of  detection,  and  above  all,  the  actual  in* 
jury  and  practical  evils  which  it  en^ils  upon  the  community. 
•Taking  up  the  subject  on  the  footing  of  abstract  morality,  io* 
deed,  we  would  have  little  hesitation  in  admitting  that  die  re- 
sentment of  a  virtuous  and  enlightened  people  might  be  regarded 
as  a  tolerably  correct  standard  of  demerit,  and  consequently,  as 
a  measure  or  criterion  of  punishment  at  the  bar  of  conscience 
or  even  of  God.  But  confining  our  attention  to  the  palpable 
views  of  crime,  under  which  it  must  present  itself  to  the  lavr- 
giver  and  judge,  nothing,  it  strikes  us,  could  be  more  absurd 
than  to  substitute  indignation  or  resentment,  instead  of  a  salutary 
regard  to  the  welfare  of  society,  as  the  source  and  measure  of 
penal  law.  It  is  rather  surprising,  too,  that  an  author  who  as- 
cribes the  existence  of  civil  government  at  large  to  viewe  of  uti« 
lity,  should  found  the  administration  of  criminal  jurisprudence, 
on  personal  feeling  and  private  revenge. 

We  agree  with  Dr.  Paley  that  the  proper  end  of  human  pu- 

.  juishment  is  not  the  satisfaction  of  justice^  but  the  prevention  of 
crime.  The  infliction  of  so  much  pain  for  so  much-  guilt  is  the 
rule  of  retribution  which  we  expect  from  heaven,  and  it  is  no 

,  doubt  the  natiural  order  of  things  according  to  our  liniited  views 
of  perfect  justice  and  truth ;  but  the  gradation  of  punishment  m 
proportion  to  delinquencyj  and  the  allotment  of  suffering  in  the 

.  exact  ratio  of  moral  turpitude,  (both  measured  on  the  scale  of 

public 
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l^utblic  indignation  and  private  resentment,)  have  not^  so  far  as 
vre  know,  been  considered  as  the  basis  of  any  penal  code« 
Nothing  excites  greater  resentment,  and  few  crimes  are  re* 
garded  with  greater  indignation,  than  breach  of  trust  and  viola- 
tion of  contideoce;  yet  these  offences  are  either  not  punished  at 
all  by  human  laws,  or  punished  much  more  slightly  than  other 
frauds  which  are  not  so  heinous.  There  is  surely  no  comparison 
between  the  moral  guilt  of  the  man  who  betrays  the  trust  of  an 
immense  sum  committed  tohis  care>  thus  involving  his  friend  in 
ruin ;  and  that  of  him  who  foiges  his  name  to  defraud  him  of 
five  pounds ;  yet  the  law  of  tlie  land  regards  the  former  witb 
comparative  impunity,  while  it  demands  the  forfeit  of  life  from 
the  latter.  In  all  such  cases  Mr.  Craig's  standard  and  measure 
of  punishment  will  not  apply;  for  while  the  resentment  of  the 
person  whose  confidence  has  been  abused,  would  secure  the 
sympathy,  of  the  impartial  by-stander,  almost  to  any  extent  of 
punishment,  that  ^  the  man  whose  loss  amounted  to  no  more 
than  five  pounds,  would  be  loaded  with  execration  as  soon  as 
he  called  for  the  blood  of  the  offender.  It  is,  indeed,  readily 
conceded  to  our  author  that  there  are  many  cases  of  punishment 
inflicted  by  the  criminal  law  of  all  countries  which  do  not  quite 
accord  with  the  natural  feelings  of  sympathy  in  the  hunnM[i  heart; 
asd  diat  in  all  such  cases  there  is  an  evident  sacrifice  of  what 
may  be  natural  justice,  to  view^  of  expediency  and  advantage. 
Tliis^  however,  is  not  the  question  iU  issue;  and  when  Mr. 
Craig  maintains  that  the  proper  degree  of  punishment  must  be 
tietermined  by  the  sentiment  of  indignation,  excited  by  crime, 
and  applies  this  principle  to  the  adrntnistration  of  penal  law,  in 
a  civilized  and  wealthy  nation,  we  hesitate  not  to  pronounce  his 
doctrines  extravagant  and  untenable. 

There  is  one  other  topic  connected  with  the  administration 
of  penal  justice  which  must  not  be  passed  over ;  namely,  the 
advantage  of  having  the  criminal  code  better  defined  as  to  ite 
denunciations,  and,  of  course,  more  regularly  and  certaiply  ex« 
ccMled  upon  those  who  have  been  condemned.  There  are  two 
methods.  Dr.  Paley  observes,  of  administering  criminal  law; 
4if  which  the  first  assigns  capital  punishments  to  few  offences^ 
jand  inflicts  it  invariably ;  and  the  second  assigns  capital  punish- 
ments to  many  kinds  ofvoffences,  but  iiiflicts  it  only  upon  a  few 
examples  of  each  kind. 

**  The  latter  of  which  two  methods,**  he  continues,  **  has  been  Jong 
adopted  In  this  country,  where,  of  those  who  receive  sentence  of 
death,  scarcely  one  in  ten  is  executed.  And  the  preference  of  this 
to  the  other  metliod  seems  to  be  founded  in  the  consideration,  that 
the  selection  of  proper  objects  for  capital  punishment  principally 
dippends  upon  -circumstances,  which,  however  easy  to  percei^ve  m 
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each  particular  case  afler  the  crime  has  been  committed^  it  liiidM 
possible  to  enun[^erate  or  define  beforehaild ;  or  to  ascertain,  how- 
ever, with  that  exactness,  which  is  requisite  in  legal  descriptions* 
Hence,  although  it  may  be  necessary  to  fix  by  precise  rules  of  law 
the  boundary  on  one  side,  that  is,  the  limit  to  wh'ich  the  punish- 
ment may  be  extenfded ;  athd  aho  that  nothing  }edB  than  tiie  a[utho- 
rity  of  the  whole  legislature  be  suffered  to  determine  that  boundary 
and  assign  these  rules ;  yet  the  mitigation  of  punishment,  the  exef" 
cise  of  lenity,  may,  without  dangei*  be  entrusted  to  the  execoliye 
magistrate,  whose  discretion  will  operate  upon  those  numerous  un- 
foreseen, mutable,  and  undefinable  circumstances j  both  of  the  crime 
of  the  criminal  which  constitute  or  qualify  the  malignity  of  sodi 
offence.  By  the  number  of  statutes  creating  capital  o&nces  the 
law  of  England  sweeps  into  the  net  every  crime,  which,  under  any 
possible  circumstances  may  merit  the  punishment  of  death :  but. 
when  the  execution  of  this  sentence  comes  to  be  deliberated  upoi^ 
a  small  pro[>ortion  of  each  class  are  singled  out,  the  general  cha^ 
racter  or  the  peculiar  aggravations  of  whose  crimes  render  them  fit 
examples  of  public  justice.  By  this  expedient  few  actually  sufief 
death,  whilst  the  dread  and  danger  of  it  hang'ow^er  the  crimies  (^ 
many.'* 

A  very  different  view  has  been  taken  of  this  subject  by  severd 
able  writers^  and  particularly  by  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  and  the 
author  now  before  us^  in  whose  reasoning  there  is  much  goodi 
sense  as  well  as  many  cogent  arguments.  If  it  be  true  that  the 
certainty  of  punishment  is  a  much  surer  preventive  of  crime  than 
its  severity,  it  will  be  granted  that  the  law,  which,  generally  speak« 
ing,  executes  what  it  threatens^  will  be  more  effectual  in  restrain^ 
ing  offeiKiers  than  one  which  necessarily  awards  a  penalty  which 
is  very  seldom  inflicted.  A  criminal  ccnie  which  operates  in  this 
fatter  manner,  has  a  double  tendency  to  secure  tlie  impunity  o( 
the  guilty  ;  it  encourages  presumption  in  him  who  commits  the 
crinie^  and  it  checksthe  activity  of  him  against  whom  it  is  com* 
mitted.  He,  from  whom  a  thief  has  stolen  goods^  to  the  amount 
of  forty-shillings,  w.ould  in  all  cases  prosecute  with  energy>  pro- 
vided he  were  satisfied  that  he  could  bring  down  uppn  him  K 
certain  adequate  punishment ;  whereas  the  mere  circumstance  of 
the  culprits'  life  being  in  his  hands^  and  the  conviction  that  if 
the  law  be  faithfully  aduiinistcred  his  crime  must  be  expiated  bj 
a  public  deaths  are  considerations  which  frequently  entail  a  sacri- 
fice of  justice  to  the  ftelings  of  humanity.  Hence,  there  is  little 
doubt^  many  crimes  are  concealed ;  and  even  in  cases  where 
the  aggrieved  person  is  bound  over  to  prosecute^  the  action 
proceeds  with  such  a  degree  of  languor,  as  plainly  indicates  that 
the  feelings  of  justice,  and  the  letter  of  the  law  arejat  complete 
variance*  ^  Even  when  a  culprit  is  brought  to  tri;il,  the  same 
considerations/'  as  Mr.  Craig  observes,^  will  soften  the  evideocfl^ 
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bnd  induce  the  witnesses  to  give  to  every  circumstance  that 
Colour  which  may  be  most  favourable  to  tne  prisoner.  If  all 
this  be  unavailing,  ancl  the  fact  be  established  by  uncontrovert^ 
•We  proof,  stiil  tiie  humanity  of  the  jury,  by  what  has  been 
called  '^  a  pious  perjury/'  will  frequently  dictate  a  verdict  of  ac- 
.quittal;  or  at  least  find  some  circumstance^  uiisuppbrted  by  the 
evidence,  or  eveii  directly  coritradictea  by  it,  vi^hich  may  miti- 
gate the  legal  penalty.  Ai]ter  all,  hopes  of  pardon  may  be 
founded  on  the  hardship  of  the  oase,  and  the  natural  connnise- 
ration  of  mankind." 

A  second  evil  attending  the  great  increase/of  capital  offences, 
ind  the  want  of  gradation  in  the  statutory  punishment,  is  thd 
danger  that  men  will  at  length  be  brought  to  believe  there  is  as 
little  distinction  in  the  guift  of  the  crime  as  In  the  penalty  award- 
fed  bylaw.  In  practice,  it  will  be  readily  granted,  there  is  no 
ground  for  coniplaiut,  as  few  are  brought  to  tlie  gibbet  whose 
tharaeters  and  offences  are  not  of  the  very  worst  descriplion  i 
siill  the  mere  circumstance  of  bein^  condemned  to  death-  con- 
stitutes a  severe  part  of  the  punishment,  and  proves,  perhaps, 
the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  restoration  of  self-esteem  and  public 
confidence,  and  consequently  to  the  chance  of  aii'»endinent  and 
future  usefulness.  It  isy  indeed,  no  easy  nnfatter  to  define  before- 
hand the  penalty  to  be  inflicted  upon  evei7  particular  offence,  a^ 
the  atrocity  and  moral  turpitude  of  a  bad  action  will  frequently 
depend  upon  circumstances  which  no  law-giver  coiild  either 
Anticipate  or  describe ;  but  it  is  certainly  possible  to  draw  a 
line,  considerably  higher  than  it  stands  at  present,  on  the' scale 
of  human  crimes,  below  which,  puniii|hment  should  be  graduated 
and  .marked  out,  so  as  to  prevent  impunity  on  the  one  hand,  ancf 
lixjustice  on  tlie  other.  ^'  It  is  a  melancholy  truth,*'  says  Sir  Wil- 
liam Blackstone,  ^'  that  among  the  variety  of  actions  which  men 
are  daily  liable  to  commit,  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  sixty 
have  been  declared  by  act  of  parliament  to  be  felonies  without 
berfefit  of  clergy  :**  And  since  the  time  when  Sir  William  wrote 
the?  list  has  been  greatly  increased.  x        ^ 

It  is  vain  to  urge  that  the  fear  of  death,  which  is  not  inflicted 
upon  onfe  in  ten  who  deserve  it,  according  to  the  present  tenor  of 
one  criminal  law>  will  deter  from  the  commission  of  crimes ;' 
because  it  is,  on  the  contrary^  alniost  positively  certain  that  an 
encouragement  is  held  out  to  offenders  in  the  hope  of  iescapef 
wbich  this  severity  of  denunciation  necessarily  leads  to.  The  cer- 
tainty of  twelve  months'  solitary  confiBement  and  hard  labour^ 
will  naake  a  deeper  impression  upon  the  mind  in  the  presence  of 
temptation,  than  the  chance  of  being  selected  as -an  example  of 
capital  punishnaent ;  jiist  as  the  certainty  of  losing  a  hmb  in. 
battle  would  depress  the  spirit  of  a  soldier  at  the  opening  of  a 
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campaigrt^  much  more  tlian  ibe  hazard  he  inciii^  of  losing  his  Kfr. 
In  the  present  state  of  things,  pmiishment  for  capital  offftnc^s 
is  regarded  as  a  kind  of  lottery ;  and  thotisands  rtni  the  risk^ 
each  trusting  to  his  own  good  fortune.  * 

In  this  book  on  the  Duties  of  Government,  there  arc  chapter^ 
on  National  Defence,  on  Legislative  Provision  for  the  Poor,  oh 
Public  Institutions  for  the  Education  of  Youth, and  on  Religious 
Establishments ;  together  with  two  other  chapters  on  the  Direction 
of  Capital,  and  Distribution  of  Wealth,  which  seem  rather  out  of 
jplace.  To  no  port  of  this  work  do  we  give  more  unqualiiied  appro^ 
cation  than  to  the  chapter  on  Public  Provision  for  the  Poor,  as 
ibe  author  holds  in  it,  a  middle  course  between  the  severe  and 
inhuman  regulations  which  have  been  proposed  by  certain 
writers,  and  the  profuse  and  burdensome  system  which  has  been 
occasionally  acted  upon  in  this  country.  In  all  great  commercial 
states,  where  the  means  of  subsistence  among  the  labouriiig 
classes  are  liable  to  be  interrupted,  and  even  cut  off,  by  the  in- 
tervention of  causes  which  no  sagacity  can  foresee,  some  pro- 
Vision  must  be  made  to  save  those  from  misery  who  are  on  such 
emergencies  thrown  out  of  employment.  In  every  condition  of 
society,  as  Mr.  Craig  observes,  individuals  will  be  found  who 
are  unable  to  provide  for  their  own  subsistence.  Some'lrebora 
,  with  defects  in  their  mental  powers  which  preclude  foresight  and 
coniiiiued  attention;  others  with  defects  of  body  which  unfit 
them  for  every  kind  of  labour ;  many  are  maimed  by  accident  or 
weakened  by  disease  ;  and  all,  when  rendered  impotent  by  age, 
are  liable  to  outlive  those  to  whose  assistance  they  possess  a  claim 
by  relationship  or  former  services. 

As  all  fixed  and  certain  resources  for  beggary  and  old  age  are 
attended  with  many  objections,  and  are  open  to  many  abuses^  we 
cordially  agree  with  our  author,  in  thinking, 

*<  That  it  is  on  all  accounts  desirable  that  those  who  may  OD(i 
day  be  reduced  to  indigence  should  themselves  provide  in  the  sea^^ 
son  ^  of  health  and  prosperity,  for  their  futCTVQ  subsistence,  Inthi^ 
Tiew,  the  associations  known  by  the  name  of  Friendly  Societies 
merit  the  highest  approbation.  Their  members  acquire  a  right  to 
that  assistance  during  sickness  and  old  age,  which,  being  the  fruit 
of  their  own  economy,  it  can  be  noyoegradation  to  teceive.  If 
these  societies  existed  insufficient  nuknbers,  and  Were  adapted  to  all 
ranks  in  life,  by  receiving  annual,  rtidtithly  and  t^^eek^y  contribution^ 
of  various  Extent,  evefy  mati  In  the  cpiintry,; might,  by  very  ittcon- 
^iderabie  sacrifices,  secure  himself  againstf^ure  want.  The  grei^ 
bar  to  accumulation,  particularly  ataong  the  lifttrer  otderg,  lu:lMi 
ikota  the  smallness  of  the  sum  which  at  on^  time  can  be  sHved.  A4 
lie  cannot  \eiid  out  a  few  pounds  or  fthilling$  at  interMrt,  a  worionHi 
«  obliged  to  keejp  them  by  liim;  till  bk  «tore  i»<M!)6Bte  tm  «  hi^tf 
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f  unl ;  and  the  knowledge  that  he  has  hnmccKate  gratification  in  hii 
power,  by  the.  sacrifice  of  what  can  conduce  only  in  a  very  trifling 
degree  to  his  future  welfare,  is  a  temptation  constantly  acting  op. 
his  mind.  But  when  every  little  sum  9s  it  is  saved,  is  paid  into 
the  funds  of  a  society,  it  is  instantly  put  out  of  his  own  power,  an4 
remains  irrevocably  destined  to  his  maintainance  in  sickness  and  in 
age.  Such  societies  seem  to  be  free  from  every  objection,  and,  if 
generally  established,  might  supersede,  in  a  great  measure,  all  that 
charity,  whether  public  or  private,  which  consists  in  distributing 
money  to  the  p<K)r.'* 

How  much  more  beneficially  might  the  gentlemen  of  the  va- 
rious Bible  Associations  be  emj^loyed^  and  how  much  more  good 
^ould  result  from  their  exertions  and  the  immense  coutributiont 
of  the  country,  were  they  to  set  about  establishing  parish  banks 
for  the  benefit  of  the  working  classes  of  the  community^  and  thus 
directing  their  thoughts  to  economical  calculations  and  future  inde* 
pendence.  Solomon  said  of  old,  '^  the  eyeis  of  a  fool  are  in  the 
ends  of  the  earth,"  but  a  wise  man's  are  in  his  bead :  and  we 
suspect  the  characters  to  ^  horn  we  allude^  like  a  wide  field  for  ^ 
the  display  of  their  philanthropy,  and  would  rather  graspi  the 
terraqueous  globe  in  their  services  to  mankind^  than  confer  a 
certain  benefit  upon  their  own  countrymen  at  home.  At  all 
events,  such  societies  as  those  of  which  we  are  now  stating  the 
utility,  might  be  so  far  encouraged  by  public  patronage^  and  re« 
gulated  by  statute  as  to  supersede  the  heavy  tax  of  poor's  rates 
over  all  the  country.  The  interference  of  the  government  could 
pot  in  any  respect,  be  regarded  as  tyrannical,  for  when  the  con- 
sequence of  idleness  and  profusion  in  any  man  must  be  the  en- 
tailing of  the  maintenance  of  his  family,  nii^  of  himself,  per- 
haps, upon  others,  the  state  may  certainly,  without  any  infringe- 
ment of  private  freedom^  take  steps  to  guard  against  such  injus- 
tice and  profligacy. 

"  Neither  humanity  nor  good  policy,  says  Mr.  Craig,  will  sufii*r 
even  the  vicious  to  perish  from  want ;  and  there  is  surely  less  in« 
justice  in  enforcing  the  performance  of  so  clear  a  moral  duty,  as 
that  of  each  man  providing  for  his  own  subsistence,  than  in  com- 
pelling the  industrious  to  furnish  food,  clothes,  and  lodging  /or  the 
idle  and  improvident.'' 

On  tlie  important  subject  of  education  Mr.  Craig  treads  very 
closely  in  the  footsteps  of  Dr.  Smith,  onlv  he  is  a  little  more  to- 
lerant towards  Universities  and  Public  Schools,  llie  leading 
principle  with  both  authors  is,  to  make  the  industry  and  reput^- 
tipn  of  ev^ry  teaichl^  the  chief  source  of  his  income ;  and,  ni  no 
c^,  to  secure  his  rev<;nue  in  such  a  way  ^  to  render  it  a  m^tt^ 
<^  ii^^fference  to  Uim  whether  he  has  few  pupils^  or  many.     So 
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far  Nve  readily  admit  the  justness  of  their  l^afioning ;  baf  ^ Ingff 
they  proceed  to  apply  the  principles  of  tradte  to'  education^  in  ilrf 
liighe:^  branches  and  most  liberal  views,  and  to  recommend  thtf 
abolition  of  the  privileges  and  honours  which  harve  hitherto  beeir 
connected  with  acad'cmical  residence  and  grad\iation,  we  hesitate 
not  to  say  that  sacfc  principled  are  grossFy  misapplied.  *  Is  any 
3nan  weak  enough  to  imagine  that  the  interests  of  learning  would 
1)0  promoted^  or  the  means  multiplied  of  a  judicious  and  liberal 
education,  were  all  the  learned  bodies  and  privileged  corpora- 
tions of  teachers  broken  up,  and  the  instruction' of  all  future 
candicUites  for  theology,  medicineyand  law,  committed  to  such  as 
should  promise,  hi  the  shortest  time  and  at  the  least  expense,  to 
qualify  them  for  the  discharge  of  these  important  professions'.^ 
We  are  aware,  indeed,  that  tl»e  sume  pri^iciple  which  regtrlates 
tlie  supply  of  Portugal  whie  and  Welih  mutton  would  produce  a 
sufficient  number  of  men  to  comment  on  the  scriptures,  ainl  to 
prescribe  to  patients  and  clients  ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that,  in 
this  supply,  the  maxims  of  trade  would  be  strictly  adhered  to> 
and  that  the  stock  of  learning  brought  to  market,  in  eiery  indi- 
vidual instance,  would  be  carefully  calculated  to  prevent  apgkt. 
We  concede  to  the  advocates  for  a  free  trade  in  education,  that 
a  certificate  of  attendance  upon  a  particular  course  of  study,  or 
even  an  academical  degree'  itself,  is  but  a  questionable  kind  of 
proof  of  a  man^s  attainments  in  literature  and  science :  but  in  what 
other  way  sIkiII  we  so  conveniently  ascertain  that  he  has  enjoyed 
the  ordinary  means  of  instruction,  and  the  advantages  of  a  regu- 
kr  educs^tion.  The  most  important  situations  in  life  are  not 
iilled,  agreeably  to  the  resuh  of  a  comparative  trial  of  candi- 
dates y  and  as  interest  and  friendship  will  frequently  preclude  any 
very  utinute  enquiry  into  talent  and  qualification,  it  is  certainty 
expedient  that  every  man,  who  may  be  called  upon  to  exercise  a 
learned  profession,  should  bear  an  ostensible  and  prima  fam 
evidence  that  he  is  competently  learned.  We  cannot  tlrerefore 
sufficiently  applaud  the  practice  of  our  Bishops  in  demandingi 
from  every  candidate  for  Holy  Orders,  the  voucher  of  an  acade- 
mical degree  that  he  has  attended  the  statutory  period  of  time  at 
OTie  of  our  Universities :  and  although  this  regqlatiou  may  occa- 
sionally interfere  with  the  views  of  a  man  whom  the  pr(^ni5e  of  a 
living  would  induce  to  dye  a  red  coat  black,  we  see  no  groimd 
for  lamenting  the  restriction. 

jfts  to  a  church  establishment,  Mr.  Craig  and  ouvselVes  hold 
^so  Ihtle  in  common  in  our  way  of  thinking  upon  that  importafit 
subject,  that  we  sfa^Il  not  trouble  our  readers  with  his  reasonii^ 
or  with  our  remarks  upon  it :  we  shall  rather  Employ  what  re- 
mains of  their  patience  and  of  our  room  in  reviewing  a  fevf  points, 
•      7         •   •  *  'Strictly 
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jffH-ictly  economicalfoa  H^hioh  modern  wjitjer$  huve  diffi'icd  wirfi 
J>r.  Smith. 

Ii)  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  first  ibook  of  the  AVcaJih  q{  If.ntiions^ 
an  attempt  is  to  mude  to  .erect  lahoiir  into  au  c^act,  uiuvei^sul 
and  immutable  standaAl  of  tlie  exchangeable  value  x>f  ajl  com- 
modities ^  wiiereas  it  appears  very  ubvioufii^  and  has^  in  fuct, 
been  proved  from  Dr.  Smith's  own  siatements^tliat  Uv<'>priqe  c|f 
■labour  depends^  like  that  of  all  other  things,  upon  the  pr(4>or- 
4ion  of  the  supply  to  the  demand.     W  the  value  of  labour  be  es^ 
timated  by  the  quantity  of  necessaries  and  comforts  which  a 
^iveu  portion  oi*  it  will  purchase, — and  this  is  the  standard  t^ 
M'hich  Smith  hiuisplfiiefois, — nothing  caf)bemore  manifest  than 
•tiiat,  opt  ouly  in  different  comUrie.%  aad  diflferer^t  ages,  but  exent 
kk  the  'Samie  parish,  and  during  the  same  $ear,  the  price,  we 
mean  the  ,reai  price,  of  Jaboiu-  is  conUou^Uy  fluctuating.     Tlus 
is  admitted  in  4he  clearest  Jterms  ^y  .I>r.  ;SmiUi  himself,  who  rer 
marks  that  the  rea/  recompense  ;of  iabonr^  the  re$ii  quantity  of 
thq  iiecessaries  and  conveniences  of  life  which  k  can  {>racure  t9 
the  labourer,  has,  during  the  course  of  the  present  century,  ir^ 
•creased  perhaps  in  a  still  greater  proportion  thaii  its  monet/'priee : 
and  this  advance  he  ascribes,  not  so  much  to  the  diminution  of 
^he  value  of  ^he  preciotis  metals  as  to  an  increased  demand  for 
JlabQur  in  Great  Britain^  arisiing.iiromithe  great  prosperity  of  th€ 
xomilry. 

it. is  justly  observed  by  Smithes  biographer,  tliat  iby  setting  up 
Jaboiir  as  tlie  standard  of  exchangeable  value,  he  could  lueau 
riiothuig  more  tlian  anappi^oximation ;  for  an  absolute  and  imniu- 
^ble  standard  is  not  to  be  found.  L^rd  Lnudeidaie  has  endear 
.voured  to  supply  this  desideratum,  and  has  constructed  a  criter 
j'ion  of  value  which  bears  a  reference^  at  once,  to  those  qnahtiea 
:of  things  wliich  i^ender  them  the  object  of  man*s  desire,  and  t^ 
4be  ciiicumstance  of  th^ir  existing  in  a  certain  degree  of  ^cjnrce- 
.nes«.  This  new  fitandard^  however,  which  applies  solely  .!<;>  w  ha^ 
.  political  economists  i:aii  ^.'  value  in  exchange,*'  dpes/iot  go  quite 
so  far  back,  by  one  siep  at  least,  as  that  proposed  by  Di-. 
Smith:  ^i^  his  XiOrdship't*  attempt  has/onl^'  added  another  in* 
•sts^n^e.  i^  support  .of  an  oj)inion  which .  has  now;  become  p.FCt^ 
general,  that  an  absolute  and  universal  measure  of  VcOut^  is  on^ 
<}f  the  fd>stn>ct  .terms  wbii^h  iBacoifi  v^ould  have  ^sdied  a  nqmen 
^ne  re. 

We  liave  taken  up  tins  topic,  M^hich  ia^  after  all  the  discusr 
^on  that  it  has  created,  to  be  regarded  as  a  mere  metaphysical 
speculation,  chiefly  becau'tc  it  strikes  us  that  Adam  Smith's  no* 
tions  on  the  Corn  Trade  may  be  traced  to  his  views  relative  tp 
rtiie  standard  of  value.  As  corn  is  that  article  of  subsistence 
j^'hi^b  ,can  be  least  r^ily  dispensed  vvitli  jpniqng  tl\?  J^boM.Hng 
;    .  ^^sses^ 
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classes^  and  is  in  iact>  that  article  by  a  reference  tb  wbicb^  tte 
Images  of  a  workman  are  usually  estimated,  it  has  been  viewed 
by  that  author  as  p<sfesessing,  to  a  great  degree,  the  property  of 
labour^  as  the  measure  of  the  value  of  nil  other  conimoditie^. 
Upon  this  supposition  or  assumption,  he  questions  the  policy  of 
•granting  bounties  ifpon  exportation  of  corn  ;  because,  as  such  a 
measure  necessarily  raises  the  price  of  grairt  and  consequently  6f 
:all  other  articles,  whether  of  commerce  or  manufacture,  no  ad- 
vantage \v\\l  accrue  to  the  farm^i^  and  land-holder,  while  a  con>- 
'siderable  obstacle  is  thrown  in  the  way  of  our  competition  with 
those  foreigners  whose  com  and  wages  have  not  been  raised. 
There  can  be  no  dotibt  that  corn,  or  whatever  else  is  'the  com- 
mon vegetable  f<K)d  of  the  people  of  any  country,  must  afford  a 
%iitter  staiKiard  than  any  other  commodity  of  the  real  price  of 
labour,  and  will,  consequently,  represent  with  ptoporiioftwiblfe 
•exactness  the  value  of  every  thing  else ;  but,  on  the  other  band, 
it  ih  particularly  bbvious>  that,  as  corn  -is  imagined  tc»  derive  this 
^property  fror^  labcftir>  it  must  be  deficient  in  exactness,  not  only 
ta  the  same  dfegr^e  that  lab<>ur  is  deficient,  biit  even  to  a  muck 
greater  degree.  With  his  argumeitts  on  this  point,  all  b»  rea^ 
zoning  against  th^  effects  of  bounties  as  an  encouiragemenbto  agri^ 
cnltiire  fall  to  thfe  ground:  The  policy  and  practicability  of 
granting  botittties  On  the  exportation  of  grain  from  this  country^ 
in  the  present  state  of  our  corn- markets  and  commercial  rela- 
tions, form  iqiiite  a  different  subject  of  political  reckoning  :  but; 
*8  to  the  effect  of  bounties  in  promoting  agricultural  entei^prize, 
if  the  minister  should  think  fit  to  tax  all  thie  other  classes  of  thfe 
"<*<^mmunity  for  that  purpose,  there  is  not  the  slightest  found^tiot 
t)ft  Nvhich  to  raise  a  doubt.  Carried  to  a  great  extent  it  would, 
indeed  defeat  its  own  object,  and  by  rispressing  the  manufactuN 
ingititerests,  destroy  the  chief  source  of  agricultufal  prosperity: 
the  liifaits,  however,  are  cotisiderably  wide,  within  which  the 
landholder  may  be  enriched  at  the  expense  of  the  consumers, 
M^itbout  eitler  thinning  their  ranks  or  reducing  them  to  absolute 
•ihiserjr.  .      '  ' 

Another  point  on  which  Dr.  Smith'  has  ^etn  opposed  by 
xnoi^  modem  vi^riters,  is  the  distinction  between  productive  and 
tmpfoductive  labour^ 

•A<!;cordirtg  to  IJie  doctriY^^s  of  Quesnai  and  his  followers,  nd 
labour  but  that  bestowed  upon  land  is  productive  ;  because  it  i^ 
llie  only  labour  which  does  au^^  thin^  more  than  reptace  it8eli> 
iand  afford  the  ordinary  prolit  upbn  capital  iiyhether  fixed  or  cir- 
Tuluting.  Thesre  philosophers  maintained  that  manufactunerd  of 
tev^ry  class  did  n6!hing  more  than  realise  or  fix  in  the  article 
"tyhith  fhey  made,  a  quantity  of  labour  eqtial  to  the  price  6{ 
their  mainteHaoi^ej' daring  the  tnA^  fh^  '^«^e  employi)^  in  leak- 
ing 
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ing  it,  together  with  the  usual  profit  upou  the  capital,  vested  in 
-the  matenals  and  instruments  which  were  used  by  them.  A  pair 
of  shoes,  for  example,  are  wgrlh  more  than  the  leather  and  other 
materials  which  compose  them,  by  the  exact  expense  of  the 
workman's  maintenance  during  the  time  he  took  to*  make  them, 
together  with  the  profit  of  the  little  capital  which  is  fixed  in  the 
simple  machinery  M'hich  he  employs.  His  labour  is  therefore 
ifaid,  merely  to  replace  itself;  that  is>  the  price  of  it  only  pays 
•the  expense  by  \yhich  it  was  produced ;  and  the  given  quantity  . 
realized  in  a  pair  of  shoes  will,  when  disposed  of,  just  ena- 
ble him  to  'realize  as  much  more  in  anotlier  pair.  If  the  la- 
bour bestowed  upon  land  produced  nothing  moic  than  ^uhat  was 
^ufBcient  to  feed  those  \yho  laboured  upon  it,  and  to  yield  'Jt 
suitable  return  to  the  ,owner  of  the  land  for  the  capital  which  vva^ 
eipplcr^'ed  in  cultivation,  such  labour  would  be  denominated. m;ijp- 
praductive ;  inasmuch  as  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  landlord,  anjl 
labourers  would  be  no  richer  than  at  the  beginning  o^  it„  h^yijlg 
only  gained  the  ordinary  profit  of  capital,  and  as  much  food  as 
v^ili  maintain  them  the  following  season.  But  land  does  yield 
more  than  feeds  those  who  cultivate  it,  and  returns  the  ordrhai^y 
profits  of  stock;  it  yields  a  surplus  with  which  tlie  landlord  pu/- 
"chases  Comforts  and  luxuries,  employs  tradesmen  awd '  pays 
ttixes  ;  and,  ou  this  accourtt,  the  French  economists  denominated 
the  labour  and  capital  laid  out  on  land  productive,  TThe  practi- 
cal inferences  which  they  drew  from  this  doctrine  were,  of 
course,  very  much  in  favour  of  agriculture;  and  by  argirri^g 
with  much  plausibility  that  tlie  whole  revenue  of  the  st^te  was 
•ultimately  paid  by  the  proprietors  of  land,  the  economists  at 
once  completely  overthrew  die  mercantile  systpm  of  political 
wence,  ahd  the  financial  vievis  of  M,  Colbert,  the  popular  and 
favourite  minister  of  Louis  XIV.  In.reftitati'on  of  this  extrava- 
gant opinion  it  will  be  en\)Ugh,  as  it  is  notOurjint^il^ion  to  ent.er 
i^arther  into  the  subject,  to  allude  to  the  sources  of  revenue  in 
'Great  Britain  and  Holland  ;  the  amount  of  which  inboth  coup- 
tries,  and  in  the  former  at  this  very  day,  has  frequently  far  e^- 
■^eeded  the  net  rental  of  the  whole  landed?property. 

Dr.  Smith  was  so  deeply  smitten  with  the  simplicity  and^'li-* 
beral  spirit  of  the  French  system,  .that  his  strictures  up6n  it  b^ar 
.scarcely  any  piarks  of  his  usual  penetration  and  sagacity.  '  If e 
^objected  to  the  application  of  the  term  UnproxHittivi  to  the  >X'hoIe 
trlass  of  Merchants  and  manufactura's ;  anti  yet  ^e;f ails,  we  thin£:, 
in  his  ajftcmpt  to  point  out  the  characteristics  .ctf  productive  Id- 
^odr.  He  draws  the  line  considerably  loWer  in  tTie  scale,  thap  it 
wagtriarked.tnit  by  the  economisis,  and  admitting  airt;o.the  rank 
•of  productive  labourer$  who  fixed  or  realized  their  tabouf  in  a 
Ten^ible  comtooditj,  he  exc|ikde(i  those  only  who^e*  services  pe- 
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rished  at  the  instant  of  performance.  Tliis  latter  clafi^  wa^  atilj 
very  numerous,  and,  although  reviewers  are  not  specially  pointed 
out,  we  suspect  they  are  included  in  some  of  the  generic  de- 
scriptions. 

*^  The  sovereign,  Bays  he,  for  example,  and  all  the  officers  both 
of  justice  and  war  who  gerve  under  hinj,  the  whole  army  and  navy, 
^re  unproducfiye  labourers.  In  the  same  class  mu/st  be  rankeid  spm^ 
of  the  gravest  and  most  important,  and  some,  of  the  most  frivolous, 
professions;  churchmen^  lawyers,  physicians,  men  of  letters  ofaU 
kinds,  playei-s,  buftoons^  musiciaps,  opera-smgers,  opera-^dancerf, 
&c.  The  labour  of  the  meanest  of  tljese  hap  a  certain  yalue^  regu- 
lated by  the  very  same  principles  which  regulate  that  of  every  other 
JBort  of  labour ;  and  that  of  the  noblest  and  most  useful  produce's 
Nothing  whicli  could  purchase  or  procure  an  equal  quantiiy  of  la- 
bour. Like  the  declamation  of  the  actor,  the  harangue  of  the 
orator,  or  the  tune  of  the  musician,  the  woidk  of  all  of  tiiem  perishes 
at  the  very  instant  of  its  production.'*  *  ' 

No  position  in  the  5'  Wealth  of  Natiqns,"  ha3  provoked  sp 
.^jijuch  criticism  and  petulant  remark,  as  this  distinction  between 
productive  and  unproductive  labour :  and  yet  no  doctrine  is  more 
tenable  and  consistent^  when  the  language  in  which  it  is  enunr 
elated  is  eniploNcd  without  change  of  meaping.  Py  productive 
labour,  Dr.  Smith  evidently  meant  that,  which  kgeps  up  tb^ 
Avtalth  and  capital  of  the  country,  ^nd  which  yields  from  it«  prq- 
lits  the  reyenuje  by  which  the  e.xpences  of  the  State  are  defitiyed. 
Jt  is  that  labour,  which,  being  fixed  \n  a  commodity  to  be  8old> 
is,  as  it  were,  stocked  and  stored  up,  either  to  purchase  labour, 
or,  which  is  the  same  things  the  produce  of  labour  in  sump  other 
form.  Those  who  have  written  in  opposition  to  this  partof  Dr« 
Smith's  work,  have  extended  very  considerably  \h§  import  of  ihp 
term  productive,  as  applied  to  human  exeition;  classing  under 
this  head  all  kinds  of  labour  that  minister  directly  or  indirectly  to 
Tvealth,  luxury,  pfivatq  gratification,  and  public  security.  Ip 
their  acceptatiqn  of  the  word,  the  menial  sefvant,  who  brushes 
bis  master's  coat,  or  rides  behind  his  coach,  performs  labour  a^ 
prodiictive  as  that  of  the  husbandman  or  shoe-maker ;  and  carry- 
ing on  a  process  of  reasoning  on  this  new  and  extended  meaning 
of  a  technical  phrase,  they  find  little  difficulty  in  estabii:shing  con* 
elusion^  in  opposition  to  those  of  Dr.  Smith.  If  by  natioQS||I 
wealth  b^  meant  a  well-cooked  dinner,  well-cleaned  boots,  or 
the.  hearing  of  a  song,  then  without  doubt  ought  m^ial  servants 
io  be  classed'  with  productive  Fabourers ;  and  the  mi^a  who  keeps 
iihundred'seivants,  is  particularly  nice  about  his  eating  and  dress- 
ing, and  hears  all  the  Italians,  male  and  female*  who  warble  at 
'  pie  Opera-house,  must  contribute  greatly  to  the  strength  tp^ 
vrosperit^  of  his  coitntry.     We  shall  say,  however^  that  these 
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t%*iT)|ps  miller  indiraie  wealth  than  pfbdnce  it ;  and  going  on  the 
pbvioeis  principle,  that  national  felicity  is  the  sum  total  of  ihd)- 
\idiral  felicity,  shall  admit  t!mt  these  ministers  of  luxury  proi^ote 
ihe  happiniess  of  dip  whole,  by  affording  enjoyment  to  the  fevt, 
still  we  will  thank  Mr.  Crai<?>  Lord  Lauderdale,  and  the  Ediii- 
burgh  Reviewers  to  inform  us,  in  what  sense  tiieir  labours  add  to 
public  weahh, — t^he  sole  object  to  which  Dr.  Smith  /directed  hia 

'a^uments.  He  never  denied  that  the  Services  <if  the  tlomeslic, 
and  the  declaination  of  the  player,  have  their  yaiue,  and  desen'e 
their  rewyrid  as  well  as  the  labour  of  the  arlizan ;  and,  takintr 

.  >vealth  ii)  the  extended  meaning  of  his  opponents,  he  would  rea- 
diljr  have  admitted,  that  si^ch  exertions  ipake  an  addition  lo  it, 

■  tl^at  is,  to  tiie  meims  of  enjoyment  or  relaxation  which  are  pro- 
.vided  for  the  community.  I{e  merely  ^ssprted,  that  the  various 
classes  of  men  whom  he  enumerated,  vr^re  not  productive  la- 
bourers,  so  far  aji  their  exertions  respected  that  employment  of 
the  national' capital,  which  creates  a  demand  for  industry,  and' 
sil&brds  by  its  protits  a  revenue  to  the  State.  We  do  not  main, 
tain  that  Smitli  drew  tiie  line  of  distinction  exactly  where  lahoor 
ceases  to  be  prodiictive  of  pubhc  advantage,  or  that  ail  his  illas- 
Krations  are  completely  unexceptionable:  but  we  certainly  do 
ipaintain^  that  the  writers  to  whom  we  have  alluded  treat  the 
author  and  his  argument  with  equal  unfairness,  in  almost  all  the 
jpoiiciusipns  which  they  have  marshalled  against  this  portion  of 
bis  work. 

The  speculations  of  the  economists,  like  the  speculation^  of 
all  political  writers  who  have  a  favourite  object  to  secure,  are 
i^rii^d  consiiierably  beyond  their  legitijuate  bearing;  and  are 
attended^  as  we  have  already  observed,  \yitli  the  very  absurd  co- 
rollary, (hat  land  defrays  ifU  the  ^xpence^  Of  the  State,  and  aiFords 
the  revenue  upon  which  the  whole  people  is  subsisted.  The 
various  classes  of  manufacturers  and  Artists  are  regarded  as  pro- 
ducing nothing  more  by  their  labour  and  ingenuity  than  the 
price  of  their  maintenance  during  the  time  that  their  labour  and 
ingenuity  were  exercised  j— all  their  Exertions  are  pronounced  t6 
be  sterile  and  unproductive,  and  incapable  of  adding  any  thing 
to  nations^  ^('ealtn.  \Vbatever  riches  a  workman  may  acquire, 
are  represented,  &y  this  system^  as  insf  so  much  drawn  from  the 
cultivators  of  land :  and  consequently  in  proportion  ^o  his  opu* 
tencey  a  decree  of  poverty  has  been  created  somewhere  else.  In 
sj|iprt,  all  the  other  classes  of  men  are  useful  merely  as  they  con- 
ftiime  the  surplus  produce  of  the  soil,  and  pay  for  it  wirii  the 

;  labour  or  skill  which'  they  fix  in  the  cloatbs,  shoes,  ;and  other 
comforts,  which  the  farmer  has  occasion  for ;  mudilri  the  same 
yvay  that  a  cow'is  us^eful,  which  repays  with'her'  milk  'die  gnsuts- 
aud  hay  that  she  consumes  during  the  year.         ^ 
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Mr.  Craig  opposes  the  doctrines  of  the  Economists  with  ranch 
60und  reasoning ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  quote  any  part  of  his 
section  on  this  subject^  without  materially  injuring  the  wholip^ 
and  weakening  the  force  of  every  particular  argument.  Indeed 
our  author  has  some  reason  to  find  fault  with  us^  both  for  exhi* 
biting  his  opinions  in  our  own  language^  and  also  for  dwellii^ 
chiefly  on  such  parts  of  his  work  as  are  least  entitled  to  praise. 
Perhaps^  however,  it  will  not  mend  the  matter  to  say^  that  i|s 
those  portions  of  his  book  which  are  most  original,  are  also  the 
fartliest  removed  from  the  ordinary  sentiments  of  mankind,  we 
could  not  bring  forward  what  we  regarded  as  peculiarly  his  own, 
without  the  clumsy  appendage  of  our  observations,  by  way  of 
check  and  caution.  We  allude  chiefly  to  his  notions,  on  criminal 
Jurisprudence. 

As  to  the  rest,  we  have  not  the  least  hesitation  m  recommenc- 
ing these  Elements  of  Pplitical  Science  as  a  useful  book  for 
students  in  that  most  important  branch  of  human  knowledge: 
ihe  doctrines  are  those  which  are  generally  approved  and  acted 
.upon  in  this  free  and  enlightened  country :  the  discussions  which 
pervade  it  are  liberal  and  manly,  and  the  style  is  correct,  perspi* 
cpous,  and  sometimes  truljf  eloquent. 


Art.  III.  Specimens  of  the  Classic  Poets,  from  Homer  to 
Tryphiodorus.  By  C»A.  Elton.  3  vols.  8vo.  ll.  l6s. 
Baldwin.     1814. 

Translation  from  dead  languages  mtst.be  admitted. to 
Jbe  a  task  of  great  di0iculty.  Even  our  best  prose  translators^ 
bowever  faithfulto  the  text,  ilnd  imbued  with  (he  spirit  of  their 
originals,  can  scarcely  be  3aid  to  compensate,  the  .English  Reader 
ibr  his  Ignorance,  not  merely  of  classical  Greek  ^nd  Latin,  hut 
of  those  inexpressible  beauties  and  stubborn  idioms  which  dis- 
dain the  fetters  of  any  other  tongue.  Can  any  one  have  a  full 
conception  of  Demosthenes,  Tacitus,  or  Pliny,  whp  reads  them 
only  in  the  versions  of  Iceland,  Murphy,  and  jjifelm^oth  i  But  in 
poetry  the  difliiculty  becomes  incomparably.sjjreater  :  tlie  barriers 
which  divide  the  territories  of  ancient  and! n^bderh  song  appear 
^almost  insurmountable,  in^  alniost  every  instance,  the  powers 
of  genius  t^ave  failed,  when. the  poet  of  c)^e;  aj^e.has.  at.tem.pted 
to.gjve  a  true  portrait  of  the  poet  of  anotti^r*  ..  We  nfiu'st  have  a 
Jikenes^,  and  .more  than  a  likeness:  the,pie|e^Uiar  traits  which 
.tnarkeid .  the.  o^i^hal,  must  be  at  ,o|ice .  ^ciirat^W.  and  forcibty 
ienewed:  ^h^,  air  ;'apd  attitude  piuiyt  be'-aji'sViict^^ 

ike  features^  coiintenance^  !ia|ii^,e:^essi6n  w)i|cjbLib^  wpre^  must 

.......  ^...  .....  ......       .    ^ 
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he  traced  but,  and  given  us,  if  possible,  without .  addition  or 
-fiiniiiiutioii  on  the  part  of  the  copyist.  All  this  is  necessary  to 
•complete  the  picture.  And  if  this  be  thought  loo  great  an  un- 
^ertakint^:,  what  will  be  said  if  ue  demand  more  than  this? 
Not  content  with  one  good  specimen  of  a  favourite  author,  we 
require  our  artist  to  continue  his  labours,  to  vary  with  eveiy 
varying  shad«r,  to  chari^e  with  every  changing  passion,  and  to 
give  us  a  tlvousand  different  views  of  one  and  the  eame  personage, 
if  iie  aspire  to  the  high  honour  of  a  perfect  ttanslator  ot  Ua 
-€pic  poem. 

We  do  not  know  whether  the  atuhor  of  the  work  now  before 
1si8,  really  harbours  the  project  <jt  only  presenting  io  the  literary 
-world,  complete  translations  of  all  '*  tlie  Classic  Poets  from 
•Homer  to  'i'lyphiodorus;"  or  whether  fae  will  also  add  the 
works  of  a/l  the  Latin  Poets  to  that  number,  from  the  sixth  to 
the  eighteenth  century  inclusive,  if  hfe  and  health  be  vouchsafed  - 
unto  him.  A  tew  timid  spirits  may  perhaps  think  the  pbu  sUk 
'Ei^bitious  one  :  hut  what  may  not  genius  and  industry  iiring  to 
pass?  IjCt  us  hope,  therefore,  to  adorn  our  libraries,  not- with 
•mere  *'  Specimens,'*  but  full  and  finished  works  of  Fracastorins, 
-Sannazarius,  and  Politiari,  those  bright  poetical  luminaries  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  descending  nearer  to  the  present 
times,  h  ave  a  space  open  for  the  admission  (if  Mr.  Etton  wiU 
'deign  to  give  them  place  among  the  Classic  Poets,)  of  our  own 
inative  bur  !h,  the  authors  of  the  ^^Musse  OxoniensesyCantaf 
ibri^iienses,  aivd  Etonenses." 

JBut  it  Mr.  Khon,  who  has  already  given  to  the  public  a  Tras- 
Sikitton  of  llesiod,  has  really  and  soberly  no  such  plan  in  coik. 
'templation,  we  have  then  only  to  consider  these  detached  pieixa 
•of  poetry  with,  reference  to  the  appellation  they,  beair  d-^Are 
they  then  ^eeimens  of  the  Classic  Poets,  or  of  Mr.  JLlton 
<liim8elf?  Aftera  anfficient  investigation,  we  answer,  not  of  the 
former  but  of  the  latter  certainly .-^JVnd  we  will  f»re^ently  ^how 
our  grounds  for  this  decision* 

Let  it  hot  be  supposed,  however,  that  this  gentleman  shows 
himself,  unacquainted  with  the  general  meaning  of  bis  authors. 
It  is  his  chief  merit  (and  it  is  surely  no  slight  i9ierit>)  to  have 
copied  in  most  instances,  with  exact  and  scrupulous  fidelitjr* 
'An  adlierence  to  the  real  or  supposed  signiftcation  of  tbe 
classic,  is  a  niafxim  from  which  hi  never  Avilfully  departs.  His 
-preface  is  the  best  criterion  of  his  opinions,  tto  there  announces 
'his  intention  ^of  using  both  rhyme  atid  blank'verse  iiidiiFcreiMly. 
No  nraterial  objection  can -be  taken  to  his  preference  of  hiwbk 
▼erse  in  rcasd^niiig  upon  the  subject,  but  he  has  too  ofiei)!  failed 
kr  the  applicmion.  Tbe  composed  strain,  and  the  dftw,  though 
tnsjestic  inxarch  of  tbe  Miltoiuc  meiasuye,  b 'not  ^ot ways  adapted 
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even  to  epic  poetry,  its  amour  is  rather  too  heavy  and  ctiinbrona: 
it  has  a  woeful  tendency  to  lag  behind,  and  neither  follows  the 
conceptions  or  expressions  of  Homer,  through  all  his  sudden 
ebullitions  of  sentiment,  and  daring  flights  of  poesy. — It  is  still 
4ess  suited  to  the  Doric  simplicity  and  fiowing  measure  of 
Theocritus,  and  is  very  unhappily  used  by  our  author  in  his  versioa 
of  that  poet's  ^*  Infant  Hercules." 

llie  preface  contains  the  acknowle^ed  principle  upon  uhich 
.Mr.  E:»  proceeds  in  al^  his  translations.  Taste/'  he  says,  ^is 
a  capricious  and  variable  standard,  the  fit  standard  of  a  trans- 
lator is  fidelity.''  He  admits  also,  ^'  a  certain  discretioBary 
|>ovver,  which  recognizes  the  necessity  of  sustainivg  the  spirit 
of  an  author,  but  by  no  means  prestipposes  die  licence  of  sur^ 
passing  it.''  This  doctrine  is  unquestionably  good  in  the  ab- 
stract, and  is  levelled,  with  some  effect,  at  Pope  s  untrue  tliough 
delightful  translation  of  tlie  Iliad,  of  which  it  may  fairly  be  .said^ 
^  Si  non  errassety  fecerat  ille  mimis''  It  might  also  operate  as 
a  succe'ssiul  antidote  to  the  injudicious  admiration  which  has 
been  bestowed  upon  the  too  modern  and  paraphrastic  liberties 
.of  Dryden :  the  unwarranted  style  of  Gifford's  abrupt  and'  ib- 
Iterrupted  version  of  Juvenal,  and  the  far  too  melodious  cadenoe 
*of  Hodgson,  so  inconsistent  with  the  cynical  majesty  of  that 
graiKl  but  caustic  satirist.  Had  Mr.  Elton,  however,  been  in- 
spired* witli  but  A  few  sparks  of  that  true  genius  which  animates 
•ihese.acjmired  translators,  his  readers  (if  readers  he  has)  Avoold 
conipound,  we  think,  for  less  of  that  excessive  and  ;slavish 
fidelity,  which  fears  to  please  lest  it  should  offend,  ^iid  strains 
^every  nerve  to  avoid  the  rebellious  crime  of  su7ipas$ing  the 
original.  Itis'^ue  to  Mr.  £.,  to  declare  ihat  be  is  acquitted 
most  fully  of  this  crime.  It  would  be  cruel  to.jiay.e  loaded  such 
poetis  as  Homer  and  Pindar  with  a  weight  ofj^iieyrgies  ihiey 
Mrere  unqualified  to  sustain:  and  common  juifticef iC()ippel8 «is  to 
«d4i:  thatthe  dry  and  Jejune  sentences  of:  Tiieogniti'are  faithfully 
sustained,  but  by  no  m^ans  surpassed. 

We  have  already  hinted  at  the  extrene^e  difficulty  of  finding  a 
faultless  copy  of  a  poetical  autlK>r:-=~rttiith  and  spirit  are  after 
M  the  oulymquisite  qualities,  but  how  rarely  ane  they  united. 
The  present  age  is  prolific  in  translations,  4iod  Jf  the  public 
consents  to  obtain  its  learning  at  second  hanid,  ho  it  so:. we 
»^ould  not  seriously  damp  the  ardour  ^nd  efforts  of  so  many 
•rising  competitors  for  borrowed  fame:  but  if  '^ poetical  truth 
and  spirit^"  cannot  be  made  to^amalgamate  in  one  composition, 
4hough  there  is  more  affinity  between  them  than  is  generally  sup- 
posed, we  do  not  hesitate  to  prefer  the  latterlo  the  former. 
iGive  us  but  the  "  thoughts  that  breathe,  and  vorda  that  buru»" 
knd^e  wiir^veup  the  ibljiowiDg  tn^cum  of  Rosconunon  ,tP 
^,.j  ^    those 
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those  whose  talents  cannot  exceed  the  bounds  of'humUe  cor* 
j-ectnessi— 

^  Your  author  always  will  the  best  advise ; 
Fall  ^here  he  falls,  and  where  he  rises,  rise*" 

Better  is  that  copy  of  the  Venus  de  Medicis  which  bears  some 
striking  marks  of  its  peculiar  and  indescribable  grace,  though 
with  the  Addition  of  some  unwarrantable  and  imaginary  ornament, 
than  that  which  correctly  but  coldly  traces  the  lineaments  of  the 
figure,  while  it  carefully  avoids  every  expression  of  bashful  but 
dignified  mojesty,  which  characterizes  that  inimitable  and  im- 
mortai  specimen  of  the  sculptor's  art. 

We  will  now  take,  a  nearer  view  of  the  specimens  on  our 
table,  which  consist  of  a  motley  group  of  every  description  of 
poets :  our  author  has  roved  far  aud  wide  for  liis  bouquet ;  the 
Avild  flower  and  the  exotic  are  bound  in  the  same  wreath.  The 
collection  begins  of  course  with  Homer  and  Hesiod ;  there  is 
considerable  merit  in  the  stormy  and  sonorous  passages  of  each, 
those  especially  which  are  selected  from  the  Buttle  of  the  Godis 
ill  the  former,  and  that  of  the  Giants  in  the  latter.  These  are 
$ome  of  the  best  specimens  of  Mr.  E/s  best  style. 

"  Minerva  stood 
Beside  the  deepened  trench,  without  the  wall. 
And  shouted:  and  anon  upon  the  sands  '  ^ 

Where  dash*d  the  roaring  waves  her  shout  was  heard. 
Far  distant,  like  a  gloomy  whirlwind,  Mars 
Stood  on  Troy's  highest  turret,  and  exclaim'd, 
Cheering  the  Trojans  on  with  cries  of  war; 
Or  running  with  swift  feet  coursM  Simois'  banks, 
And  steep  CalHcolone.    So  the  blest 

Of  heaven  mix*d  indiscriminate  the  hosts,  '^ ' 

Spurring  their  rage,  and  havock  ranged  it  wide.  ' 

The  Father  of  the  Deities  and  men 
Thunder'd  from  heaven  on  high.     The  ocean  God 
Heav'd  from  beneath  th'  immensity  of  earth. 
And  shook  the  mountain  tops.     The  roots  of  Ide 
And  all  its  fountain-gushing  sumxpits  reel'd ; 
Troy  city  and  the  navy  of  the  Greeks 
Rock'd  as  in  earthquake.     Deep  beneath  the  ground 
The  Monarch  of  the  dead  in  darkest  hell 
Felt  fear,  and  leaped  affrighted  from  his  throne. 
And  shriek'd  aloud,  lest  he  that  shakes  the  shores 
Should  cleave  earth's  vault  asunder,  and  the  scene  ' 
Of  those  drear  mansions  glare  upon  the  sight 
Of  Gods  and  men :  a  dismal  wiluerness, 
Hoarj  with  dssolation,  which  the  blest 

Behold, 
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Behold,  and  shuddering  turn  their  eyes  ai^y. 
Such  clang  arose  while  Gods  encountering  strove.*'  . , 

Vol.  i.  p.  SSm 

"  They  thi^B  opposed 
In  dismal  conflict  'gainst  the  Titans  stood. 
In  all  their  sinewy  hands  wielding  aloft 
Precipitous  rocks.     On  th'  other  side  alert 
The  Titan  phalanx  closed ;  tlien  hands  of  strength 
.  Join'd  prowess  and  show'd  forth  the  works  of  war. 
Th'  immeasurable  sea  tremendous  dash'd 
With  roarings  earth  resounded,  the  broad  Heaven 
Groan 'd  shattering ;  huge  Olympus  reePd  throughout 
Down  to  its  rooted  base  beneath  the  rush 
Of  those  immortals.     The  dark  chasm  of  hell 
Was  shaken  with  the  trembling,  with  the  tramp 
'    Of  hollow  footsteps  and  strong  battle-strokes. 
And  measureless  uproar  of  wild  pursuit. 
So  they  against  each  other  through  the  air 
HurPd  intermixed  their  weapons,  scattering  groans 
Where'er  they  fell.    The  voice  of  armies  rose 
With  rallying  shout  through  the  starr'd  firmament^ 
And  with  a  mighty  war-cry  both  the  hosts  i 

Encountering  closed."    Vol.  u  p.  77. 

There  is  merit  too  in  his  description  of  that  picturesque  part 
«f  the  Odyssey,  the  Grot  of  Calypso,  but  it  is  worth  remarking, 
that  the  compound  epithets  of  the  Greeks  cut  a  very  bad  figure 
in  a  modem  language.  They  are  often  diluted  in  a  periphrasis, 
and  cramped  in  a  literal  translation.  We  have  sometimes  to 
<^oin  new  words,  or  take  a  wide  circuit  to  express  faithfully  what 
the  ancients  uttered  in  a  single  adjective,  comprehending  a  double 
or  triple  signiti cation.  Mr.  B.  has  acquitted  himself  in  this 
respect,  as  might  have  been  expected,  not  without  truth  and 
judgment,  but  in  a  way  which  proves  our  assertion.  Take,  for 
instance,  his  Hymn  to  the  Moon,  from  OiK>macritus,  in  which 
the  goddess  queen  is  addressed  with  every  complimentary  epithet 
the  wit  of  man  can  devise,  both  of  the  single  and  circuitous 
kind.  This  Hymn  is  not  badly  executed,  but  the  Goddess 
might  as  well  have  been  called  ^^  Selina"  as  *'  Selene/'  and  we 
question  whether  any  female,  human  or  divine,  would  quite 
relish  even  the  warranted  appellation  of  ''  BuU-hprned/'  from 
her  priest  or  lover. 

The  parting  of  Hector  and  Andromache,  is  bo  very  happy 
specimen  of  our  author's  trausfusiop  of  the  Homeric  patbos.  It 
is  minute  and  uninteresting,  and  proves,  that  Mcf  EMon,  who 
often  excels  where  his  auUior  i^  least  excellent>  fpost  iaoientably 
faibf  vrjiere  success  is  absolutely  indispensable*    This  celebrated 

episode 
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episode  abounds  in  so  mAny  instances  of  simple  and  pathetic 
tenderness^  that  we  naturally  require  some  infusion  of  Homer's 
spirit  into  the  soul  of  his  translator.  Mr.  £.  forgets^  that 
though  the  original  may  be  Greeks  the  copy  is  English,  and  the 
Grecian  mode  of  framing  an*  English  sentence  caii  no  more  be 
tolerated  in  a  translation,  than  a  Grecism  itself: — if  it  could,  our 
language  would  be  classical^  rather  than  national,  and  lose  it^ 
native  beauty  while  it  parted  with  its  native  idioms.  Pope^ 
whom  .Mr*  £•  accuses,  in  his  preface,  as  a  most  outrageous  de- 
4erter  of  his  author's  meanings  is  at  least  ai^  interesting  an4 
beautiful  English  translator,  a  character  we  cannot  give  to  Mr. 
£iton.  The  Andromache  of  Pope  resembles  the  rest  of  his 
Iliad,  yet  we  would  not  apply  the  following  quotation  to  her 
which  is  applicable  generally  to  his  entire  work,  '^  Perjidct,  sed 
quamvis  perfidaj  char  a  tamen"  The  Trojan  princess  of  Pope 
IS  a  domestic^  but  dignified  matron;  that  of  Mr.  Elton,  de* 
generates  into  the  homely  wife.  The  word  Aoufji/>vte,  which 
twice  occurs  in  this  episode  is  by  no  means  so  redundant  an 
epithet,  as  to  be  indiscriminately  translated  '^  noblest  ;'*  it  should 
be  always  rendered  according  to  the  context,  and  carrief  ^aih  it 
something  of  a  delicate  reproach. 

At  the  close  of  the  celebrated  Moonlight  Scene,  in  the  Eighth 
Iliad,  we  are  favoured  by  Mr.  Elton,  with  the  versions  of 
Cowper,  and  Pope  as  well  as  bis  own;  a  severe  criticism  is 
passed  upon  that  of  the  latter.  We  will  give  them  all  three,  sub- 
mitting them  to  the  judgment  and  taste  of  every  description  of 
readers. 

*^  As  when,  around  the  clear,  bright  moon,  the  stars 
Shine  in  full  splendour,  and  the  winds  are  hushed ; 
The  groves,  the  mountain  tops,  the  headland  heights 
Stand  all  apparent ;  not  a  vapour  streaks 
The  boundless  blue ;  but  ether,  opened  wide, 
All  glitters,  and  the  shepherd's  heart  is  cheer'd.     Cowper. 
^.  Preface.    Vol.  L  p.  ^xi, 

**  As  when  the  moon,  refulgent  lamp  of  night. 
O'er  heaven's  clear  azure  spreads  her  sacred  light : 
When  not  a  breath  disturbs  the  deep  serene. 
And  tht  a  cloud  o'ercasts  the  solemn  scene ;  . 

Around  her  throne  the  vivid  planets  roll. 
And  stars  unnumber'd  gild  the  glowing  pole : 
0*er  the  dark  trees  a  yellower  verdure  sh^d. 
And  tip  with  silver  every  movgitain's  head: 
Then  shine  the  vales :  the  rocks  in  prospect  rite  : 
A  flood  of  glory  bursts  from  all  the  skies: 
The  conscious  swains,  rejoicing  in  the  si^t, 
•'  Eye  the  blue  vault,  and  bless  the  useful  light.    Pops. 

Preface,    Vol.  I.  p.  xxiif 

^     **  As 
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^  As  beatrtlful  the  stars  shine  out  in  heaven 
ground  the  s^tendid  moon,  no  breath  of  wina^ 
IlufBing  the  blue  calm  ether;  cleared  from  mist 
Tlie  beacon  hill-tops,  crags,  and  forest  dells 
Emerge  in  light ;  ib*  immeasurable  sky 
Breaks  from  above,  and  opens  oh  the  gasife ; 
I'he  fntxltitudd  of  stdrs  are  seen  at  once 
Ftifl  sparkling,  and  the  shepherd  looking  uj) 
Feels  gladden'd  at  his  heart.'*     Vol.  I;  p;  28. 

Ixt  us  now  pass  on  to  the  ^G reek  poets^  of  a  later  age.  \Vd 
bave^lready  hinted  that,  ^^  Mr.  E's.  specimen*  are  specimeuf 
of  himself,"  and  in  proof  of  this,  we  cite  the  instances  of  Arclu-r 
iochus,  Tyrtaius,  and  Mimnef-nuis,  who  have  just  as  littl^  resem- 
blance to  each  6ther,  as  might  be  expected  from  their  pbilosophi- 
(cal.  Martial,  and  elegiac  styles  of  writing*  And  yet  our  author 
has  uuited  them  all  in  one  duil^  uninteresting  strain,  peculiar  to 
neither,  but  expressive  only  of  his  own  unvaried  and  inflexible 
genius.  With  respect  to  Sappho,  it  is  bis  opinioD  that  she 
was  by  no  means  so  coarse,  oind  ordinary  a  gentlewoman  as  we 
are  accustomed  to  consider  her,  he  would  give  her  tte  only 
endowment  she  denied  to  herself — beauty — and  imputes  to  a 
natural  species  of  coquetry  the  depreciation  of  her  own  charms. 
Who  shall  decide  a  point  of  so  much  importance  ?  and  yet  if 
we  may  believe  the  Epistle  to  Phaon,  Ovid  will  tell  us,  that 
she  consoled  herself  for  a  want  of  the  only  qualiilcation  tho 
youth  perhaps  valued,  by  a  conscious  appeal  to  her  far  spread 
poetical  fame;  and  even  urged  the  discordant  loves  of  tb<. 
winged  and  human  race,  as  very  govd  reasons  why  a  fair-com- 
plexionfed  gentleman  need  not  disdain  the  courfship  of  a  low 
statured  and  swarthy  damsel.  Can  we  collect  then  from  this 
evidence  ijiat  she  must  at  least  have*  been  a  brune  pi^uante  f 
but  there  are  many  cases  in  these  volumes  of  assertions  without 
proof,  a  proof,  too  which  is  absolutely  requisite  to  refute  the 
supposed  errors  we  have  imbibed  from  the  many  concurrent 
testimonies  of  antiquity.  Sappho  herself  is  rather  too  cold  and 
lifeless  in  these  pages,  and  yet  one  of  her  fragments^  though' 
9om€what  italianized,  is  fanciful  and  pretty. 

'♦  Did  Jove  a  queen  of  flowers  decree. 
The  rose  the  queen  of  flowers  should  bcy 
Of  flowers  the  eye;  of  plants  the  gem^ 
The  meadows  blusli ;  earth's  diadem  i 
Glory  of  colours  on  the.  gaze 
Lightening  in  its  beauty's  blaae ; 
It  breathes  of  Love :  it  blooms  the  guest   * 
Of  Vejius'  ever  firagrant  breast : 
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In  gaudy  pomp  its  petals  spread : 

Light  fbilage  trembles  round  its  head : 

With  vermeil  blossoms  fresh  and  fair 

It  laughs  to  the  voluptuous  air.**     P.  IH -    Vol*  I. 

.  Ecinna's  Ode  to  Rome  has  but  half  the  spirit  of  the  original. 
The  attempt  at  the  English  Sapphic  would  succeed^  but  the 
Adonic  verse  is  a  most  unhappy  stumbling  block.  Anacreon, 
however^  is  replete  with  spirit^  fancy,  and  taste; the  trochaic 
measure  is  well  preserved  ;  and  we  cannot  forbear  inserting 
a  part  of  that  amorous  poet's  Ode  to  a  Painter,  which  we 
think  is  unequalled  by  any  passages  of  Addison  or  Moore. 

**  Best  of  Painters!  now  dispense 
All  thy  tinted  eloquence : 
Master  of  the  roseate  art, 
Paint  the  mistress  of  my  heart. 
Paint  her,  absent  though  she  be, 
•Paint  her,  as  described  by  me. 

Paint  her  hair  in  tresses  flowing: 
Black  as  jet  its  ringlets  flowing: 
If  the  pallet  soar  so  high, 
Paint  their  humid  fragrancy. 
Let  the  colour  smoothly  show 
The  gentle  prominence  of  brow ; 
Smooth  as  ivory  let  it  shine^ 
Under  locks  of  glossy  twine. 

Now  her  eye  brows  length 'ning  bend;  }        ', 

Neither  sever  them,  nor  blend: 
Imperceptible  the  space 
Of  their  meeting  arches  trace; 
Be  the  picture  like  the  maid ; 
Her  dark  eye-lids  fringed  with  shade. 
Now  the  real  glance  ini^ire; 
Let  it  dart  a  liquid  Ifire : 
Let  her  eyes  reflect  the  day, 
Like  Minerva's,  hazel-gray^ 
Like  those  of  Venus,  swiomiing  bright, 
Brimf«I  of  moisture  and  of  light."     P.  150.     Vol.  t. 

We  cannot  say  so  much  for  the  Simonides  and  Pindar,  "  the 
lamentation  of  Danae/'  is  but  a  tame  offspring  of  that  simple 
and  pathetic  parent;  and  admitting  Pindar  '^  to  liave  been  the 
bard  who  could  rein  his  four  fiery  coursers  with  a  bit  of  iron/' 
•  M^e  have  here  too  much  of  their  curb,  and  too  little  of  their 
vehemence.  We  cannot  afford  space  for  any  quotations  from 
his  odes;  the  Pytbiaii  is  the  best  executed:  and  though  we  do 
not  think  that  Mr.  E.  has  altogether  succeeded  in  it,  yet  there 
is  a  felicity  of  expression^  and  a  sustained  grandeiir  throughout, 
:  ^  Mm  that 

".  -VOL.  U*  KOVEMBBRf  IBU* 
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tliat  render?  it  by  na;  taeaoM  aii  unwortti-y  tbougb.  too  qmet  t 
specimen  of  the  Thebsjn  rT|i|f«. 

The  Ode  of  CoHistratus  '^  on  Harmodius.  and.  Aristogeiton,'^ 
}s  too  stiff  anci  cold  for  such  an  original^  which  is  a  spirited  and 
patriotic  effasiom  it  \%-  diffituit  to  give  a  correct  idea  of  so 
iiataral  tnd  meixxtious  a  poet  as  Theocrituif^  as  neitiier  Popcy 
Philips,  nor  Gay  have  succeeded  in  their  imitation^  ofthe  ancient- 
pastoral  ecibgiic*,  Fidelity,  however,  is  a  principat  feature  ift 
tfansiation,  ftdelTty  is  Mr.  E's.  best  panegyric,  but  it  \^  insufficient- 
with  regard  to  the  poet  of  Syracuse.  Where?  is  the  arch'  sihi- 
plicity,  the  rapid  yet  gentle  flow  of  these  celebrated  idyHs  ?  Is- 
there  any  radical  deficiency  in  the  metre  here  adopted,  or  in 
the  translator  himself?  The  starrzaic  measure  might  have  been 
better  adopted,  we  think  to  the  Dorick  dialect^  than,  the 
heroic  metre  ;  but  we  really  mean  nothing  grating  to  the  author's 
feelings,  when  we  say  that  the  pastojfai  custoinsi  of  different 
ages,  climates^  and  swaius  accord  but  iff  will^.  our  English  no« 
lions  of  rural  life,  and  therefore  interest  us  But  Kttle^  unless  we 
will  positively  read  them  in.  th^ir  original;  language.  There  are 
some  beautiful  love  passages^.in  the  GQatherd-wWch  I'eftect  great 
credit  on  Mr.  Elton'fr  taste  and  fedingt  bu(;  there  is  a  charm 
iu  this  sweet  and  inimitable  ditty,  which  though  echoed  by  Virgil, 
and  admired  by  every  impasskmed  reader,  v<nll  not  h^  trans- 
planted  into,  and  cannot  Aoarikh  in  a  foreign  dime*  We  may 
say  nearly  a»  much  for  Bion  and  IVfosches;  these  ifanciful  and 
enchanting  poets^  inspired  with  a  creative  imagination^  which 
blended  with  their  religion^  and  seemed  to  iHI  even  inanimate  as 
well  as  animate  nature  with  their  own  infectious,  enthusiastic 
feeling,  only  make  us  regret  in  translation  thejoss  of  that  appro* 
priate  pauscj  and  that  re;»unied  flow  of  measure  which  falls  ob 
the  ear  with  a  sweet  and  inejiin^  cadence. 

AW  that  could  have  been  (^cu)e;,by  Bion^si  most  afdent  admirer, 
has  been  done  nevertheless  by; Mr.  Eltoa  in  die  Elegy  oa 
Adonisy  which  we  have  r^adrwith  the, greatest  pfea^ttre.  Every 
turn  of  fancy,  and  every. s«iUia«ent  of  the  wilde&t  tenderness, 
is.ha|ipily  preserved  and^beauCifuUy.expiesaedr  .  W^present  the 
reader  wit]^  the  following  specinicns  of  the  distress  of  Venus^ 

^  Ahl  Venus! .  ah !  the;  LoTe»  for  tbeie  bewail; 
W&h  that, lost  youth  thy  fa^jng.grac^  fail; . 
Hej;^eavity  Idoom'd,  vf ^i^©s  1*^  W^  i^  his  ^  eyf  S;; 
A{i,  woe !  with  hii|a  itblppnj*d^^;wit|i  hin»  it  ^ep., 

Thepa^.audnwuntains'^ah!  A^oa^i*'  aigh^; 
Tbejrivers.tndan  to  Vepus' agpay.: 
Tl\e'inoiintiain  spriiigs  a)l  trjckle  into  tean^: 
Irhe  bla^  'c^  grfef.  on  iivery  flgwer  apgea^^^l 


•     ' 
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And  Venus  o'er  each  solitary  hill. 

And  through  wide  cities  chaunts  her  dirges  shrill.'^     P.  S60t. 

V0I.IIL 

**  Groaning  she  stretch 'd  her  arms :  and  *  stay  !*  she  said» 

*  Stay,  poor  Adonis! — ^lift  thy  languid  head: 

Ah !  let  me  find  thy  last  expiring  breath, 

Mix  lips  with  lipSy  and  suck  thy  soul  in  death. 

Wake  but  a  little,  for  a  last,  last  kiss: 

Be  it  the  last,  but  warm  with  life,  as  this» 

Xhat  through  my  lips  I  may  thy  spirit  drain, 

Suck  thy  sweet  breatli,  drink  love  through  every  vein : 

This  kiss  shall  serve  me  ever  in  thy  stead ; 

Since  thou  thyself,  unhappy  one !  art  fled.*'   P.  361.  Vol.IH 

**  Venus  sinks  lonely  on  a  widowed  bed : 
The  Loves  with  listless  feet  my  chamber  tread 
My  cestus  perish'd  with  thyself:  ah  why, 
Fair  as  thou  wert,  the  coverts  venturous  try> 
And  tempt  the  woodland  monsterfs  cruelty  ? 
So  Venus  mourns :  her  loss  the  Loves  deplore: 
,      Woe,  Venus,  woe !  Adonis  is  no  more. 
As  many  drops  as  from  Adonis  bled. 
So  many  tears  the  sorrowing  Venus  shed  : 
For  every  drop  on  earth  a  flower  there  grows  : 
Anemones  for  tears;  for  blood  the  rose.*'     P.  S62,     Vol.  UL 

His  Moschus*  Epitaph  on  Bion  is  equally  feeling  and  tencfer, 
but  all  the  effect  which  the  mind  can  receive  from  the  following' 
couplets  > 

"  But^e,  the  great,  the  valiant,  and  the  wise^ 
When  once  in  death  we  close  our  p^lid  eyes : 
In  earth  s  dark  caverns,  senseless,  slumber  o'er 
The  long  and  endless  sletfu  ^he  sleep  that  wakes  no  more.'^ 

P.  S88.    Vol.  L 

gives  but   a  faint  idea  of  the  pathos  of  these  three  lints'  of* 
the  original — 

A/A/Lcss*  S*  01  fjLEyxkoiy  x,al  xaprspot,  ii  ^o^i  oivipsg 
'Oir^ore  ziparoi  davatiMSS,  «vaucooi  Iv  ^dovi  KoiXac 

££$t)/xES'  eS  (AciKx  pbox^ov,  dripfLOvaf  vriyperoy  i/frvoy. 
• 

Little  need  be  said  of  Calliinachus^  and  Apolloniiis  Rbodius,, 
the  superstitious  hymns  of  the  former,  and  the  love-sick  Medea  oC 
the  latter  are  fervent  and  interesting^  but  the  interest  they  excite, 
whether  of  themselves  or  in  Mr.  E's.  hands^  stopj  at  a  point 
very  far  inferior  to  the  melodies  of  Homer  and  Euripides  oa . 
nearly  the  same   subjects.     We   cannot,   further,    follow  oijir 
author  through  the  succession  of  his  Grecian  htirds,  from  Ni*  . 
cinder  who  wrote  in  the  second  ceatui^*^reced3LT\%/ck^ 
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Tryphiodorus  who  composed  his  feeble  imitations  of  Hoiikr  itt 
the  sixth  century  after  the  Chrillian  era.  It  would  be  only  tra- 
vtlling  in  a  beaten  track  of  subject  matter,  where  not  a  single 
wild  flower  would  spring  up  uiider  our  feet,  and  dmost  every 
rose  is  either  witl^ered  or  has  been  plucked  before.  There  may 
be  merit  in  such  a  poet  as  Nonnus,  but  there  are  so  mauy 
noisy  periods,  flashy  conceits,  and  numeroHS  instances  of  an 
almost  painful  reflnement  of  thought,  unredeemed  by  any  genuine 
trait  of  poetical  feeling,  that  we  will  not  pause  tO'  consider  them. 

Let  us  pass  on  to  the  I^tin  authors.  In  comparing  the  relative 
merits  of  the  ancient  Greek,  and  comparatively  modern  Roman 
writers,  it  must  be  evident  how  strikingly  they  diflfer  from  each 
other  in  the  most  material  points.  The  wild  simplicity,  the  national 
peculiarities,  the  prolix  and  redundant  diction, and  the  rough  marks 
of  unfettered  genius,  which  stamp  the  character  of  an  eminent 
Greek  poet,  are  invisible  in  a  Roman  writer.  No  abrupt  care- 
lessness, no  vague  however  admirable  instances  of  enthusiasm 
^re  to  be  found  in  hinir  Much  of  this  is  owing  ta  the  uniform 
stamp  which  poetry  must  naturally  bear  when  confined  to  the 
same  age  and  place.  The  sotigs  of  the  Gi'eeks  were  sung  at  a 
very  early  period  of  tlieir  national  existence,  by  minstrels  of  the 
continent,  the  isles,  and»  the  opposite  shores  of  Asia  Minor: 
their  theatrical  compositions  were  a  public  concern :  the  odes 
and  elegies  of  their  favourites  were  rapturously  repeated  by 
almost  every  mouth.  Lovers  of  music,  and  passionately  fond 
of  oratory,  both  of  which  are  so  nearly  allied  to  poesy,  they 
admired  and  fostered  the  art  which  was  agreeable  to  their  ardent 
imaginations. 

Poetry  in  fact  formed  one  component  part  of  their  national 
glory.  It  was  not  so  with  the  Romans.  Their  civilization  was 
gradual  and  late.  An  infant  colony  of  barbarians  wha  first 
struggled  for  existence,  and  afterwards  extended  their  encroach* 
ments  far  and  wide,  and  thought  only  of  war.  For  many  years 
it  was  their  principal  object  to  improve  the  art,  endure  the  pri« 
vations,  and  extend  the  ravages  of  a  triumphant  warfare.  Peace 
was  scarcely  known  to  them,  and  the  whole  nation  consisted  of 
senators,  warriors,  and  slaves. 

At  length  the  period  arrived  when  from  the  refinement  which 
they  adopted  from  their  conquered  provinces,  a  race  of  thought- 
ful and  ingenious  poets  brou<yht  Roman  poetry  to  a  pitch  of 
perfection  which  it  never  afterwards  attained.  With  less  of  the- 
af-dent  spirit  of  the  Greeks,  it  possesses  more  ingenuity,  taste^ 
and  philosophical  refinement.  We  could  almost  say  that  it  has. 
little  in  common  with  the  Greeks  except  its  mythology,  and  the 
the  traditional  story  of  its  heroes  Its  passion  and  pathos  are 
f^culidr  to  itself,  equally  natural^  but  far  more  delicate  tlran  the 
Or^eks^  equally  touching,  but  far  more  elegant*     Tbcr.  siyle  is 
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more  cautious  and  subdued^  tlie  imagery  less  bold  but  more 
pleasing,  and  its  subliurity  of  a  ^ery  different  cast.  There  is 
not  a  tt^ulif  primitive  poet  among  the  Romaus«  Lucretius  pne 
of  their  oldest  and  be&t  did  not  take  his  subject  from  the  scene 
around  him,  like  the  ancient  bards,  who  naturally  painted 
creation^  men,  and  manners,  as  they  found  them,  but  explored 
•the  recesses  of  philosophy ;  and  his  whole  poem  with  the  ex- 
ception of  his  sweet  and  beautifully  relieving  digressions,  is 
filled  with  the  chimeras  of  Epicurus  and  those  of  his  own  stu  - 
dious  and  disturbed  imagination. 

It  has  been  a  question  whether  the  Greeks  or  Romans  most  ex- 
celled in  the  moral  and  pathetic  delineations  of  the  human 
heart.  This  question  will  ever  remain  an  undecided  matter  of 
opinion.  To  us,  however,  the  Romans,  seem  to  excel  their 
masters.  Their  exquisite  taste,  careful  polish,  and  more  striking 
examples,  whether  of  a  sportive  or  gr^ve  morality,  added  to  the 
more  tender  and  highly  wrought  workings  of  pity,  love,  and 
indignation,  come  nearer  to  her  bosom. 

The  Iliad  may  be  a  superior  epic  poem  to  t]is  £neid,  in 
the  variety  of  its  events,  aixl  the  appropriate  character  of  the 
iieroes :  but  the  night  adventures  of  Ulysses  and  Diomed  are 
less  interesting  than  those  of  Nisus  and  Euryalus,  and  not  even 
the  natural  affection  of  Thetis,  or  the  appropriate  lamentations  of 
Hecuba,  Helen,  and  Andromache,  are  not  worth  the  exchange  of 
two  such  eminent  and  effecting  heroines  as  Dido  and  Camilla. 
The  Greeks  excelled  in  Tragedy  and  Elegy,  and  yet  the  amatory 
£Iegies  of  Tibullus  have  more  pathetic  s\\^eetness  than  any  thing 
of  the  same  kind  even  in  their  best  Tragedians.  In  satire^  we  think 
the  Romans  beyond  all  competition  superior,  there  is  nothing  in 
Aristophanes  to  be  compared  with  the  poignant  hivectives  of  Per- 
sius,  or  the  stern  sieverity  of  Juvenal,  and  Horace  stands  alone  in  the 
airy  and  familiar  gi  ace  w*hichin»rks  thi«  style  of  composition.  Ana- 
creon  is  admirable  -in  his  wav,  but  not  ail  the  frenzied  addresses 
to  his  mistress  or  his  glass,  please  us  half  so  much  a^i  the  various 
-excellence  to  be  fouikl  in  Horace's  lighter  odes.  In  odes  of  a 
n^ore  serious  ^.nd  sustained  cast,  we  must  indeed  own  the  supe- 
riority of  the  Grecian  muse.''  Both  Greeks  and  Romans  ex- 
celled  in  epigrammatic  writing,  but  with  this  difference;  sim* 
plicity,  and  a  natural  turn  of  thought  arc  the  beauties  of  the 
Greek  anthology ;  but  brilliancy,  satirical  point,  ai)d  whim  are 
the  qualities  of  Martial,  which  axe  now  ge;ierally  recognized  as 
indispensable  cliaracteristics  of  a  m9dern  epigram^  "  ' 

It  is  high  time,  however^  to  wave  aU  further  consideration  of 
these  topics,  where  opinion  is  only  a  matter  of  taste^  where 
even  ^^  Grammatici  certartt,  et  adhuc  sub  judice  lis  est.** 

JSlr.  Elton  is  as  faithful  to  his  Latin  as  to  his  Greek  text,  but 
•as  usual,  there  is  tlie  same  want  of  ^riety  both  in  himself^  and 
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the  authors  he  translates.  There  is  too  great  a  similarity  visible 
in  his  Lucretius,  Virgil^  and  3tatius,  who  have  each  beauties  of 
a  marked  and  different  kind :  nor  is  sufficient  regard  paid  to  the 
(digressive  episodes  of  these  authors,  v^'hich  constitute  alQiost  as 
strong  a  distinction  betw  een  one  part  of  their  poems  aiul  ano^ 
ther,  as  between  themselves  and  Mr.  Elton,  Particular  atten- 
tion should  have  been  paid  to  this  in  Lucretius,  whose  style  is 
very  different,  in  proportion  as  he  wanders  n>ore  or  less  froq^ 
the  barren  philosophy  he  inculcates,  however,  connected  his 
treatise  muy  be  upon  the  whole. 

The  opening'  exordium  ought  upon  this  principle  to  have 
fsxhibited  greater  powers  than  Mr.  Elton  has  chosen  to  i:aU  forth. 
Let  the  reader  judge  between  Lucretius  and  him. 

"  Kind  being !  mother  of  the  line  of  Troy ! 
Venus !  of  Gods  and  men  voluptuous  joy ! 
Who  wide  beneath  the  stars,  that  gliding  trace 
The  zodiac  circle,  movest  through  teeming  sp^ce, 
0*er  sail-skimm'd  sea,  and  corn-exuberant  earth : 
All  breathing  i^ecies  quicken  into  birth 
By  thy  vivific  power ;  by  thee  they  raise     ^ 
To  tbe  Sim's  orb  their  light  awakcn'd  gaze ; 
fhee  and  thy  coming,  Goddess ;  whirlwinds  fly^ 
The  clouds  of  air  disperse  when  thou  art  ni^h ; 
The  variegated  earth  with  flowerets  sweet 
Springs  into  life,  and  blooms  beneath  thy  feet; 
Laugh  the  wide  waves  of  Ocean  in  the  sight, 
And  Heaven  smpoth  glittery  with  expansive  light.''    P.  9« 

"  Lucretius,  Lib.  IL  v.  i,^ 

V  'Tis  sweet,  when  rising  whirlwinds  turbid  sweep 

O'er  the  great  sea  and  heave  its  waters  deep, 

TiMtand  upon  a  rock,  and  view  from  shore 

SlKoe  other  strive  and  buffet  with  the  roar ; 

Mil  that  another's  sufferings  yield  delight, 

But  ills  unfjslt  are  pleasant  to  the  sight. 

'Tis  sw«et,  remote  from  {feril,  to  survey 

Tl^e  mighty  battle  roll  its  dense  array 

O^er  the  far  plains;  and  sweet  to  climb  on  high 

The  pinnacles  of  calm  Philosophy, 

And  thence  look  down  op  those  whp  wander  wide 

Life's  masy  road,  and  search  on  ev6ry  side; 

In  rivalty  the 'palm  of  genius  claim ; 

Contend  for  honours  of  a  nobler  name; 

Toil  with  the  break  of  mom,  at  midnight's  hour 

Emerge  to  wealth,  or  grasp  the  reins  of  power.*'    P.  14. 

Vein. 

^Neither  of  tliese  passages  are  without  9i^rit,  bt|t  wje  miss  the 
iimmg  «W€|jeto^S9  ui^cfissary  \o  ih^  iirj((t ;  mji  tU^  foxQ^  «f  tbfi 

last 
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last  is  considerably  diminished^  tlirough  iuatteution  to  the  climax 
on  which  its  chief  beauty  depends. 

The  Epithalamiuni  of  CatuiQ|p[is  a  correct  but  lifeless  sketcb 
of  the  original;  if  ever  there  was  need  of  the  warmest  and  most 
glowing  tints,  it  is  in  the  picture  of  such  a  marriage  as  tliat  of 
Julia  and  Manlius.  The  Aco^e  and  Septimus  is  better  excr 
cuted;  the  expressions  of  love  are  sweet  and  rapturous  iu  spite 
of  rather  a  halting  metre ;  still  it  might  be  improved  by  a  moni 
frequent  repetition  of  the  two  lovers  names,  knd  the 

**  Amor  sinisiram,  ut  ante 
De^ram  s.ternijit  approbatiop^m.*^ 

that  favourable  omen  which  augurs  success  to  itheir  loves,  shews 
die  radical  difi^reace  that  often  exists  between  an  ancient  and 
modern  language. 

^  Love  stood  Iistehidg  in  ddigbt,  ' 

And  sneezed  his  uusjnce  Wi  the  rightj^ 

The  meaning  is  unperceived  by  the  translator ;  it  is  only  by 
the  delight  of  Cupid  (wmecessarily  inserted  fgr  that  purpose) 
that  we  should  know  the  auspice  to  be  favourable. 

Virgil  whose  epic  talents  are  too  acnmonipusly  undervalued^^ 
tbongh  his  Georgics  deserve  all  tiie  encon^iums  bestowed  b^ 
Mr.  E.  is  lowered  down  to  the  standard  of  Apojlonius  and 
Lucaii  in  the  judgment  of  this  gentleman.  Uudoub^dly  there 
is  true  poetiy  in  both  of  them :  but  we  do  riot  insinuate  any 
claim  "  to  unajyproachable  perfection*^  in  the  Mantuan  poet, 
>vben  we  maintain  that  his  chasteness,  elegance,  and  pathetic 
melancholy,  added  to  his  discriminatitig  conceptions  of  the 
sublime  and  beautiful  both  in  nature  and  art  (qualitiei^  admitteji 
and  praised  by  Mr.  £.}  as  Car  surpass  any  similar  traits  ia 
Apolionius  whom  he  is  thought  to  have  imitated,  as  the  sustained 
and  natural  grandeur  of  the  a^neid,  excels  the  comparatively 
C0I4  though  masterly  boldness  of  the  Pharsa^ia* 

We  have  but  a  famt  echo  of  |he  pensive  strains  of  the  Tityrds 
and  Mellbeus;  but  the  philosophical  extract  from  the  2n(| 
Georgic  in  praise  of  a  country  life  is  bet^r  done.  The  dyin^ 
speech  of  Dido  is  the  best  of  all« 

*^  *  Relies;  while  Fate  and  Heaven ^1ow'd|  to  bi|o  v 

Most  sweet,  most  precious,  let  my  spirit  fled  ' 

A  welcome  offering  to  your  dear  remains^  , 

Aecept  my  soul,  and  ease,  me  of  my  pains* 
My  life  is  dojae:  fulfill'd  my. destined  end ;  . 

A  mighty  ghost  shall  I  the  shades  descend. 
The  city  rises*  which  my  handfi  have  Jaid; 
My  lord  ayenged:  my  brother^s  hate  repaidi 
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Happy,  too  happy,  if  the  Trojan  band 

Ne'er  with  tlieir  keelF  had^uch'd  upon  my  stn^ndl* 

Then,  with  her  clingin^Pnps  she  kiss'd  the  bed ; 
•  And  shall  I  die?  and  unrevenged?  she  said; 
,    But  let  it  be — to  die  is  all  I  have ; 

Thus,  thug,  with  joy  1  sink  into  ray  grave. 

Oh !  may  that  cruel  Trojan,  on  his  flight. 

Start  when  he  sees  my  pyre's  ascending  light ; 

From  the  far  Ocean  catch  the  glaring  ray,     x 

And  bear  this  omen  of  my  death  away!'  '*     P.  130.     Vol.  II. 

The  tender  and  melancholv  Tibullus  comes  to  us  somewhat 
shorn  of  his  inexpressible  sweetness.  Let  those  who  have  been 
accustomed  to  admire  the  natural  softness  of  the  .following 
verses, 

*'  Qtuzmjuvat  immites  ventos  audire  cuhantem^^*  &c.  &c. 
say  whether  this  stanza  is  equal  to^them. 

**  How  sweet!  to  hear,  without,  the  howling  blast. 
And  strain  a  yielding  mistress  to  my  breast! 
Or,  when  the  gusty  torrent's  rush  has  past, 

Sink,  luli'd  by  beating  rains,  to  shelter 'd  rest!*'     P.  149. 

Vol.  II. 

The  Dream  of  Tibullus  is  one  of  Mr.  E*s  best  specimens, 
And  we  recommend  it  as  a  very  beautiful  and  feeling  production, 
and  the  least  cramped  by  the  irons  of  a  too  galling  fidelity  amoog 
the  works  before  us. 

The  poetical  character  of  Horace  is  truly  described ;  his 
talent  varies  with  the  great  variety  of  his  odes,  and  never  was  ^ 
writer  more  endowed  with  acutcness  of  observation,  easy 
raillery,  and  facility  of  expression.  "  His  wit,**  says  Mr.  Elton, 
'^  appears  rather  forced ;"  there  may  be  some  instances  of  this 
assertion,  but  if  \\it  can  be  fairly  said  to  exist  in  the  aptness  of 
a  simile,  metaphor,  or  fable,  or  as  Dr.  J  ohnson  would  have  it, 
*^  in  a  correct  combination  of  images,  s^nd  a  pleasing  resemblance 
between  thiugs  essentially  different  from  each  other,"  theft,  most 
assuredly,  the  wit  of  IJorace  is  not  forced,  and  its  quality  is,  in 
general,  as  correct  as  its  quantitv  is  abundant. 

The  Ode  to  Pyrrha  is  at  once  too  solemn  and  too  tame, 
while  it  is  essentially  correct.  Mr.  Elton  has  failed  as  Milton 
did  before  bim,  in  applying  a  good  metrical  stanza  to  this  ode. 
The  anapests  of  the  original  do  not  square  with  the  iambicks 
of  the  copy ;  it  is  as  difficult  to  imitate  the  measure,  as  to  borrow 
the  elegance  and  grace,  with  which  the  poet  lightly  sketches  thq 
beauty  and  coquetry  of  this  changeable  damsel. 

We  have  no  room  for  quota tions^  but  have  only  to  remark 
with  respect  to  the  Satires^,  that  the  success  which  h^s  attended 
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tbelr  imitations}  in  the  hands  of  our  most  ingenious  poets^  seems 
to  exclude  the  effect  of  any  translation  whatsoever.  It  may  bt 
that  t|ie  ssjitinst  is  most  stul^bornly  untraii^^latable^  or  that  his 
^ubject-matteo  in  very  able  hands,  becoines  a  fruitful  stock  upoqi 
Kivhich  fi)odern  wit  and  geqius  m^y  be  engrafted^  rather  than  a 
tablet,  the  contents  of  which  are  just  to  be  set  down  a^ 
described* 

Propertius  excels  in  his  various  love-songs  to  Cyntfiia ;  our 
[English  Propertius  is  not  without  much  of  the  original  spirit. 
We  could  have  wished  that  Mr.  Elton  had  given  us  a  specimen 
of  that  beautiful  and  singular  elegy,  addressed  by  Cornelia  to 
Paulus,  soon  afte|r  her  sudden  death. 

Ovid  appears  to  be  no  great  favourite  with  our  author^  who 
(Considers  him  upon  the  whole,  an  aflfected  and  feeble  poet:— 
find  yet,  admitting  all  his  antitheses  and  puerile  conceits,  we  can 
find  no  poet  who  more  nali^rally  paints  the  blandishments  of 
love,  or  more  justly  exposes  its  delusions.  His  J^pistles  are 
stored  with  the  most  natural  and  winning  effusions  of  female 
tenderness^  but  we  must  not  look  to  his  Metamorphoses  for 
.kny  strong  marks  of  native  genius,  but  only  for  the  wild  traiti 
of  an  ardent  though  rather  perverted  fancy.,  As  Mr.  Elton  dii 
not  probably  perform  this  part  of  his  task  with  much  pleasure, 
we  will  forbear  any  further  reference  to  it. 

Pass  we  on  to  Persius,  a  very  different  writer.  This  satirize 
is  at  once  bitter,  grave,  and  obscure.  Mr.  Elton  does  not 
admit  the  last  epithet,  but  his  readers  will  have  no  doubt  of  the 
matter.  An  excessive  conciseness,  however  pregnant  with  im- 
portant meaning,  must  be  particularly  obscure  in  poetry  of 
whatever  description,  for  we  seek  uq  doubtful  enigmas  in  an 
art  whose  very  essence  consists  in  ease,  perspicuity,  and  effect. 
-^^  The  reprehension  of  slothful  habits,"  is  more  clear  in  Mr. 
Elton  than  in  Persius,  although  deficient  in  some  striking  fea- 
tures peculiar  to  the  latter. 

Juvenal,  who  has  much  of  the  gravity,  and  more  poetical 
sublimity  than  his  predecessor,  is  known  to  be  a  greater 
favourite,  and,  perhaps,  from  the  very  vwint  of  that  obscurity 
which  characterizes  Persiiis.  How  far  Mr.  Elton  is  qualified 
to  equal  or  surpass  the  numerous  translators  of  the  satirist  of 
AquinjLim,  it  is  difScult  to  say,  but  cod d  that  satirist  arise  from 
•bis  grave,  he  would  smile  at  the  anxiety  which  impels  so  many 
competitors,  lo  start  up  like  hydras,  for  the  purpose  of  reviving 
the  contest,  for  outdoing  himself.  Mr.  Elton  has  selected  four 
or  five  remarkable  portions,  but  with  hatdly  enough  of  the  ma- 
jestic severity,  and  stern  feelings  of  despondent  rage,  lashing 
that  vicious  er^a  of  the  Rowan  empire.    We  will  give  one  ex^ 

tract 
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^act  from  tbe  Uiirteeatb  Satire^  written  whh  much  force  mX 
^epergy. 

**  Yes— 4hcse  are  they  who,  pale  with  terror,  glare^ 
When  thunder  roHs,  and  lightnings  Waze  in  ahr: 
Who,  wtien  4he  first  low-mutterings  sounds  hare  past^ 
in  listening  hott-or  seem  to  breathe  their  last. 
To  them  no  chance  of  clouds — no  rage  <rf/winds— » 
But  angry  vei^ance  hashes  on  their  minds : 
Harmless  tlie  gkam  whirls  by;  the  sl^ies  are  clear; 
j^U  o*er  them  hangs  the  panic  we^t  of  fear : 
Lest  but  deferred  the  tempest's  brightened  gloom. 
And  the  next  storm  should  sweep  them  to  the  tomb*, 

Then,  if  their  side  with  shooting  anguish  ache» 
jAnd  their  strain 'd  eyes  in  restless  fever  wake. 
They  deein  the  sickness  mission'd  from  on  high| 
And  these  the  fit  ones  and  arrows  of  the  sky.  - 
No  bleating  lamb  they  to  the  chapel  vow, 
Nor  to  the  household  Gods  detote  they  now 
A  cfefited  cock;  for  can  the  wicked  pray 
In  ho]^^*-ape  lambs  not  worthier  life  than  they?*'    P.  1  .*19. 

Vol.  II. 

laacmip  whom  our  author  so  much  admires,  is  translated 
with  much  care  and  spirit.  There  is  every  symptom  of  cor- 
responding sensations.  The  calm  sublimity  of  blank  verKe  is 
^ell  adapted  to  this  poet.  The  mca^l  conceptions^  and  the 
chastised  but  powerful  eloquence  of  this  last  aod  ti'uly  Roman 
€;pic  poem,  ara  described  w  ith  much  efiect.  Were  liot  our  an- 
tipathy great  to  any  translations  whatsoever,  we  should  say  that 
Mr.  Eltou  is  the  very  person  qualified  to  trauslate  the  whole  of 
Luoan.  He  has  imbibed  the  same  spirit  of  philosophical  and 
4igni6ed  aj^^iment,  with  a  glow  of  description  and  ind^ant 
ieeling  whicli  would  carry  him  successfully  to  the  end  of  his 
labours.  Nor  can  we  disguise  our  opinion  of  his  talents;  they 
Imve  not  the  eidsiicity  which  tan  aoconunodate  itself  to  a  hun- 
«bred  speicirofins  of  as  many  different  authors,  but  might  be  better 
jQOBcenirated  in  tlie  unity  of  a  single  story,  and  the  cultivatiofi 
irf*  one  particular  roaster.  But  we  do  not  ask  for  Statius  into 
the  bai^ain  :  we  sincerely  hope  that  no  n^w  Amphion  will  raise 
•nother  Thebes.  We  have  bad  enough  of  the  wars  of  thi^ 
guilty  city,  enough  iu  all  conscience  of  its  incestuous  monarch^, 
unnatural  brothers,  and  wandering  sisters.  The  subject  is  aL- 
mays  painful,  though  it  haA  produced  some  of  the  .^nest  ancient 
^agedies*  But  Stfitiua  is  OQt  a  poet  of  correct  taste^  ^nd  Us 
^occasional  bealitaea  do  not  compensate  for  the  overstrained  Jiad 
•elaborate  defects  of.his.CQiicieptioii8.aOil  aty}e«     ..         , .    *  . . 

We 
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We  «liall  notice  but  one  more  poet  of  a  very  differei^t  cast. 
Tbe  er.2i  of  Dountian  was  so  replete  with  selfisli  vices,  and  th» 
isurd  iDcongriuties,  as  naturally  to  es^cite  a  taste  for  epigragi-' 
inatic  wit: — a  keen  and  terse  malignity,  v^hh  anointed  close  fat 
the  eud,  are  the  usual  characteristics  of  an  epigiatu  of  MartiaL 

Here,  as  in  satire,  imitation  is  better  than  a  translation. 
The  jeu  d  esprit  of  Prior,  who  borrowed  littJe  but  the  idea  frcmi ' 
^lartial,  will  sliow  the  superiority  which  a  .native  vein  -of  hu- 
mour, wiih  an  application  to  n^dern  habits  and  notions,  viill 
^always  have  over  a  literal  copy.  Perhs^  Messrs  Kett  aad 
We  wither,  who  have  done  so  much  for  our  gratification^  the  one 
M'ith  his  garland,  and  the  other  with  his  syllabub  off  choice 
£ons  Mots  end  well-mixed  jests,  will  present  us  A\jtfa  some 
modern  specimens  from  Martial.  His  delicate  brufih  might  not 
^  a  fit  instrument  for  Mr.  W.,  but  Mr.  K.  wonld  ase  it  wilb  a 
masterly  band.  So  good  a  retailer  of  jokes  would  surely  exctel 
in  a  well-aimed  parody  of  an  epigram.  Woe  to  theinau  Wiko 
should  fall  under  his  lash!  Jicademical  dignities,  elucidated 
Prophecy,  General  Knowledge,  such  a  heroine  as  Emily,  and  886 
Flowers  of  Wit,  condensed  into  aisiugle  ball,  would  ittrike  him 
liead! 

We  by  before  our  readers  one  of  Mr.  Klton^s  attempts,  the 
Jbest  among  the  few  he  has  given  us. 

**  TO   A   BOASTING  CHARACTER. 

*^  Fine  lectures  Attalus  rehearses ;  ,         ■ 
Pleads  finely ;  writes  fine  tales,  and  verses; 
Hhe  epigrams,  fine  farces  vie 

With  grammar  and  astrology:  i 

He  finely  sings,  and  dances  finely ; 
Plays  tennis;  fiddles  most  divinely; 
All  finely  done,  and  nothing  well ; 
Then,  if  a  man  the  truth  may  tell,  .        ' 

This  all-accomplis'd  Punchinello 
is  a  most  busy,  idle  fellow.*'     P.  69.     Vol.  II. 


A  few  more  specimens  are  presented  to  us  from  the  •woi;k8 
c4fSilius  lUilicus,  Ausonius,  Claudian,  8cc.  wjiich  we  have  no 
inclination  to  examine.  The  truth  is,  that  from  the  days  of 
Juvenal  perhaps  even  to  the  present  time,  there  is  little  com- 
paratively to  admire,  and  still  less  to  love,  il^  the  "Latin  tHassics* 
The  fire  of  their  genius  became  fainter  and  fainter,  and  poetry, 
the  growth  of  no  particular  age  or  people,  sunk  together  AVitb 
the  glory  and  virtue  of  the  Roman  empire.  Who  need  trouble 
himself  with  Ausonius,  when  possess^  of  Virgil.?  To  stady, 
and  translate  a  minor  poet;  is  like  building  a  Chalcedon  with  a 
Contantiuople  before  one's  eyes* 

We 
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We  wish  to  say  a  few  words  before  we  take  our  leave  rf  Mr. 
Elton  at  the  close  of  this  article.  He  has  already  presented  to  the 
public  a  translation  of  Hesiod:  and  we  have  ventured  a  hintthathe 

.  might  be  successfully  employed  in  cloathing  Lucan  in  an  English 
dress.  There  is  no  want  of  poetical  spirit  in  this  gentleman, 
but  his  powers  are  not  sufficient  to  throw  that  interest  over  his 

'  works  whicli  we  cannot  but  expect,  even  in  spite  of  any  deficiency 
therein  on  the  part  of  his  models.  Perhaps  after  all  the  road 
to  modem  fame  is  to  be '  found  in  the  paths  of  novelty^  and 
not  in  the  beaten  track  of  another's  glory.  Creative  talents,  and 
original  thoughts  both  in  poetry  and  .prose  are  worth  all  the 
fettered  and  restrained  productions  even  of  the  stroi^est  ima-. 
ginatioo  wbich  has  no  latitude  beyond  the  wiU  and  pleasure  of  the 
vrriter  it  copies.     Homer  and  Virgil,  are  either  stripped  of  their 

•  own  apparel^  or  clothed  in  an  inconsistait  costume^  while  the 
laborious  and  perhaps  faithful  translator  is  decked  out  with  the 
plumes  of  a  nobler  bird^  or  basks  in  the  i^s  of  a  superior  and 
foreign  sun.  .  ^ 

Let  Mr.  E.  theffi  consider  whether  it  may  nol  be  better  (o 

•  give  up  all  idea  of  any  future  attempts  of  this  kind.  The  press 
is  open^  and  swarming  with  a  thousand  strange  titles  of  works 

•  pretending  to  originality^  and  Mr.  Elton  is  endowed  with  a 
genius  and  spirit  of  application  far  exceeding  the  wayward  follies 
and  abortive  attet^ipt9  of  many  a  ijnodern  bnid^  and  fugitive 
poetaster. 

We  cannot  precisely  mark  put  the  line  which  he  shouldi 
adopt*  To  ensure  success,  he  rnust  fix  upon  some  attractive 
title  to  his  book ;  he  must  limit  its  size^  and  accommodate  it  to 
^e  reigning  taste  of  t|ie  times.  It  must  be  spme  tale,  oriental, 
feudal^  or  domestic*  But  po  epic,  no  gods  or  goddesses^ 
classical  learning  tias  had  its  day— he  nius^  Xfy  9ome  more 
appropriate  machinery.  Thjs  is  the  \yiiy  t/»  be  read^  at  lea^i 
we  think  that  he  has  as  good  a  chance  of  bj^iiig  remembered 
and  admired  than  many  ^^  ho  have  only  had  pepetration  sufficient 
to  chuse  the  right  path  without  the  talents  and  perseverance  ris« 
quisite  to  carry  them  through  their  journey-— 

^*  Macte  nova  virtjute, — sic  itur  ad  a^tra." 


,    Art.  IV.     The  Velvei  Cushion.    Cadell  and  Davics.    J  8 14, 

Whenever  it  has  been  the  object  of  artful  and  dewgning 
.  men  indirectly  to  attack  an  established  ivystem^  or  insicnoudy  to 
propagate  opinions  of  a  peculiar  tendency^  a  dialogue  or  dra- 
matic 
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malic  tafe  has  generally  been  resorted  to^  as  the  readiest  am} 
aptest  mode  of  accomplishing  their  end.  In  many  cases,  espe- 
cially where  religious  sentiments  are  involved,  the  more  open 
attacks  either  of  argument  or  declamation  defeat  their  own  end. 
Against  an  avowed  and  open  enemy  the  defenders  of  the  fortress 
are  ever  upon  their  guard ;  argument  may  be  answered,  and  in- 
vective retaliated,  and  upon  whatever  quarter  the  assault  is  made, 
a  vigorous  and  effective  defence  may  repulse  the  enemy  with  de- 
feat and  shame.  Now  under  the  form  of  a  dialogue  or  a  tale  a* 
much  more  dangerous  attack  may  be  made,  M'ithout  the  dread  of 
9o  unfortunate  a  result »  The  strongest^Objec^ons  may  be  thro^vn 
out  casually,  and  in  the  form  of  a  hint,  and  may  l)e  so  weakly 
answered,  or  so  insidiously  withdrawn,  as  to  leave  them  with 
their  full  effect  on  the  mind  of  the  unsuspecting  reader.  In  the 
course  also  of  a  narrative^  many  circumstances,  both  wkh  respect 
to  character  and  incident,  may  be  so  artfully  introduced,  as  to 
cast  an  oblique  censure  upon  the  cause  itself,  and  render  its  pix>» 
fessors  the  objects  either  of  Adicule  or  disgust  Nay,  even  under 
the  appearance  of  friendship  and  esteem,  the  treacherous  advo* 
cate  may,  in  the  turns  of  a  long  and  varied  discussion,  leave  on  the 
mind  of  the  reader  a  more  unfavourable  impression  than  the  bit« 
terest  enemy  could  ever  hope  to  effect.  To  pass  over  the  dia- 
logues both  of  Plato  and  Cicero^  in  which  the  superstition  of 
their  country  received  a  severer,  blow  than  it  could  have  done 
from  the  most  splendid  declamations ;  let  us  descend  to  a  period 
nearer  our  own  times,  to  the  days  of  Hume,  Voltaire,  and  Rous- 
seau. The  most  dangerous  attack  which  the  former  ever  made 
upon  our  faith,  was  in  his  artful  and*  dispassionate  dialogues  upon 
natural  religion,  which  have  a  far  more  powerful  tendency  to  un- 
settle and  unhinge  the  mind,  than  the  more  open  assault  even  Of 
the  Essays  themselves.  The  blasphemies  of  Voltaire  came  re- 
oommended  under  the  lively  narrative  of  Candide\  and  Rousseau 
himself,  the  most  fatal,  because  the  most  insidious  enemy  of  our 
holy  faith,  would  have  lost  half  their  influence  over  the  world, 
had  they  not  been  sheltered  under  the  fascinating  form  of  ro- 
mance, and  their  malignant  poison  artfully  interwoven  with  the 
interesting  story  of  Emile,  or  the  Nouvelie  Hefoise. 

We  shall  not  weary  the  patience  of  our  readers  by  enumerat* 
ing  all  the  instances^  political,  moral,  and  religious,  in  which  this 
covert  attack  has  been  resorted  to  with  success,  but  we  shall  di- 
rect their  notice  to  the  volume  before  us,  in  which  they  will  not 
fail  with  very  little  attention,  to  detect  a  design  somewhat  of  a 
simitar  nature.  The  Velvet  Cushion  is  published  without  tho 
author  s  name,  which  we  are  not  sorry  for,  as  we  are  thereby 
cabled  freely  to  canvass  the  tendency  of  its  sentiments,  and  the 
inteJDtion  of  its  writer,  without  the  possibility  of  incurring  the 

charge 
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charge  of  personality  or  private  attack.  We  eofuldee^  tBerefirfe*^ 
the  author  only  as  one  of  a  certain  party,  to  the  promotion  o£ 
Uihoae  interests^  aod  to  the  furtherance  of  \i'ho3e  view»y  this  pub- 
lication is  ultimately  designed.  How  for  this  suppositfon  might 
he  either  strengthened  or  inva]ifdated>  by  an  acquaintaiice  witk 
tiie  name  of  the  viritcr^  is  very  immaterial  in  the  view  wliich  wer 
propose  to  take  of  the  question.  If  we  can  prove  our  point 
fronv  the  volume  itself,  no  disavowal  on  bir  part  can  shake  oor 
ooncliiiiion ;  nor^  if  \ve  fail  in  our  endeavour,  will  the  most  su>«^ 
pipious  naine  )\:Hrrant  our  assertion; 

Agpinsi>  the  .author  then  of  this  werk^  he  he  who  he  may,  w^r 
]^e{pv  'the  accusation  of  insidiously  sacriiicing  the  general  cba« 
xacter  of  that  olmrch  which  he  professes  to  defend,  to  the  pro^ 
motioii  of>  party  interests,  and  the  propagatioa  of  party  views. 
Of  the  founders  ai>d  of  the  leaders  of  this  party  within  our  walls- 
i^  is  nojt  our  present  purpose  to  speak>  it  is  sufficient  that  th€j> 
exist, .  anfl  that  the .  whole  nation*  acknovi'ledge  their  existence. 
We  shall  not  \io\v  enter  into  the  question  upon  what  gr(»unds  any 
s^et  of  churchmen  cun.be  justified:  in  arrogating  U>themselv» 
the  character,  of  {peculiar  sanctity,  or  the  exclusive  possession  of 
the  grjaces  and  consolations  of  the  Gospel ;  oor  shall -now  enquire' 
by  what  right  they  have. incorporated  themselves  under  the  ex- 
clusive name  of  serioua  and  religious  men ;  nor  what  degree-  of 
criminality;  is  attached  to  those  who  in  the  days  of  danger  and 
just  alarm  from  without,  shall  create  those  schisms  and  divisions 
witliiiv,  which  sensibly  threaten   the  whole  fabric.     We   bear 
mufh,  it  is  true,  partiailarly  in  thevoknne  before  us,  of  their- 
Ipve  for  tlie  establishment,  and  y>^  shall  be  happy  to  allow  all' 
diue  credit  to  their  assertion  :  but  we  must  confess  at  the  sanie 
time^f  )\)9^  tliey  have  selected  a  very  extraordinary  mode  of  shew- 
ing thei^:  .attachment  to  the  church,  by  uniting  themselves  (under 
the  specious  nauie  oi  co-deration)  upon  <  every  public  occasiQff- 
vyith  its  most  open  and  decided  enemies.    Having  beeo^led  so  hx 
in  our  observations  upon  this  growuig.  object  of  alarm,  we  should' 
be  giiilty  ourselves  of  the  saine  exclusionary  notions*  which  we 
condemn  in  others,  did  we  not  readily  allow,  that  among  the  in- 
creasing  numbf^rs  of  this  self»>cons(ituted  bandj  are  to  be  foimd. 
inany,  very  many,  whose  faith  and  practice  wouki  do  honour  to 
a  better  cause,  and  would  be  far  more  usefully  employed  than  ia. 
furtliermg.thei  temporal  interest  of  a  few  designing  hypocrites,  ot 
in  fomenting  the  spiritual  pride  of  a  host  of  conceited  fanatics. 

It.  now  remains  for  us  to  substantiate  our  charge  against  the- 
aiithor,  which  can  be  done  only  by  a  general  refereitce  to  the 
volume  itself.  The  book  is  the  hands  of  the  public^  at  larger 
who  will  determine  how  far  we  have  succeeded  in  our  proofs; 
and  bow  far  tboae  detached  passages  which- we  skdlbring  for- 

fi'ard 
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mrd^m  in  iiniBon  with  the  design  cff-  the  whole.  Since  tho^ 
work  has  been  before  us  a  second  edjtloa  has  beeix  published; 
•with  ipaiiy^alieratious  in  the  most  important  parts:  we  shall  pre- 
sent the^e  also  to  our  readers,  to  whom  these  amendments,  wai 
have  no  doubt,  will  yet  moret  fully  deyelopd  tlie.  s«ci'et  of  th»^ 
original,  and  justify  our  views  of  its  tendency. . 

The  tale  is  sufficiently  simple.  The  6ld  vicar  of  a  sm^l  pa»% 
lAAi  m  Westmoreland  perceive^  one  day  that  the  siaue  of  his  veljiiet' 
cushion  is  considerably  itierea$ed.  To  this  pieoe  of  pulpit  fui>- 
niture  he  had  been  long  attached^  m  it  was  supposed  to  be  oft 
considerable  antiquity.  He  had  often  indeed  felt  desirous  ofi 
teeing  its  history ;  his  wishes  are  at  length  gratified,  for  upotit 
ripping  it  open  to  discover  die  cause  of  its  protuberance)  hefindy 
a  manuscript  entitled  "  My  own  History."  This  roll  of  papery 
it  is  hinted,  \vas  secretly  introduced  within  die  velvet  cushion  -by 
a,  retired  author  who  lived  in  the  next  village.  The  manuscript 
i8<  at  length  opened  by  the  vicar,  and  r^ad  aloud  to  his  wife^ 
The  narrative  of  the  cushion  with  the  observations  of  the  old. 

•  ■ 

pap*  form  the  substance  of  the  volume ;  nor  is  any  other  per^i 
iK>page  introduced  except  a  friend  who  is  termed/^  acavalier,** 
i|po^  whose  character  we  shall  hereafter  oiFer  a  few  obser* 
\^|ioii». 

.  The  velvet  cushion  represents  itself  as  having  been  manufac- 
tiir^ed  in  the  days  of  Ou^en.Mary ;  this  circumstance  introduces  a 
fi^  very  o^nmon- place  observations  on  popery  in  general,  which 
pvpye  tb^-^uthor  to  have  but  a  very.superfipal  acquaintance eitheo 
with,  tte  genius  or  with  the  history  of  that  religion. 
'  This  part  of  the  story  offers  much  too  favourable  a^  oppojtiif4 
aity  to  b^  passed  over  in  silence  for  the.  introduction  of  the 
a^d^or's  opinions  upon  the  old  theme  of  eatbolic  emancipation^^ 
which  wider  all  the  circumstances  of  the  present  day,  do  credit 
oeitl^^r  to  bis. principles  npr  to  his  discernment. 

"*  Would  you,  then/  she  asked,  *  have  voted  for  Catholitf 
^maolsipation  ^' 

•  *♦  *  The  country,'  he  answered,.  *  has  nothing  either  to  hope  o» 
ftffiR  from  my.  vc^e.  And  in  this  ins^ice,  aaJn  .^  others^  I  rejoices 
thitt  «be :b^;,wi9er  couQ^eU.ors*  But  this  I  will  say  to  you/  and 
939^3^!^,  as*  if -ait  a9  old  frieQd^  *-  to  my-  cushion  hero,  w1k>  has  i  listw 
^j^^to.  all  nay  p^oor  sayings,  with  eictraordinaiyi  patience,  for  above 
half  sn  c^ury, — tlmt^  whikt  I  like  the  conceasicmsy  I  treacle  at 
the.  ground  oii^  which  the.Catholigsask  them.r  Tliey  dalm  thent 
a^.  a  bright.;  and  I  could  ^rant  them  only,  as  a. favour.  Admit  them 
to  b.e  a.  right,  and  the  Catholics  have  the  same  right  to  ask  for  a 
Popii^h  King  and  Church.  Consider  tlxem  as  a  favour,  and  then 
we  may  stop  at  the  point  of  danger.  And  sure  I'am,  my  love,  I 
«lieilkl-not  b&90  anxious  to  discover  that  point^  a»'t^  b^- likely  •(» 

stop 
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ttop  too  soon.  Governments  may  easily  be  too  sharp-sighted  in 
discovering  the  limits  at  which  toleration  should  cciase*  This  error 
,1  would  anxiously  avoid.  I  desire  to  see  the  edifice  of  our  consti- 
tution last  as  long  as  the  rocks  by  which  we  are  surrounded ;  and» 
ior  this  purpose,  I  would  inscribe  on  its  wafis  the  sacred  name  of 
that '  Charity'  which  *  never Jaileth.^ 

"  *  But,  my  dear,  do  you  not  think  the  character  of  Popery  im- 
j^roved?* 

**  *  Not  so  much  as  I  had  hoped.  There  is,  however,  one  dr-* 
cumstance  whidi  promises  a  great  vinprovement  in  our  own  coun- 
try— I  mean  the  universal  diffusion  of  the  Bible.  It  is  like  the 
rising  of  the  sun  on  the  polar  regions.  Popery  has,  perhaps,  too 
much  affinity  with  the  corruption  of  our  nature  to  die  a  natural 
death,  but,'  I  begin  to  hope,  it  may  be  suffocated  by  the  Bible' " 
P-25. 

Here  the  author,  in  the  true  style  of  British  Foroni,  or  Bible 
Society  declamation,  completely  slams  the  questions,  how  far  the 
Test  and  Corporation  Acts  are  the  bulwarks  of  our  constitution^ 
and  what  ai  e  the  dangers  to  be  apprehended  from  their  repeal. 
If  they  are  realiy  the  barriers  of  our  security,  it  matters  little 
whether  they  are  borne  down  by  the  torrent  froni  without,  or 
removed  by  the  designing  treachery  or  suicidal  infatuation  of 
those  from  within.  If  we,  upon  the  high  grounds  of  public  prin- 
ciple, resist  the  claims  of  the  catholics  to  power'  and  pre-emi- 
nence, with  what  pretensions  to  common  sense  shall  we  surren- 
der  the  constitution  into  their  hands  as  a  favour?  The  catho* 
Kcs  themselves  must  laugh  at  the  very  idea.  We  are  not  dealing 
with  children,  nor  are  Me  ourselves  degraded  yet  to  our  second 
hifancy.  Our  author  strongly  reminds  us  of  Jack's  Advisers* 
m  the  Tale  of  a  Tub,  who  was  prevailed  upon  by  their  advke 
to  hang  himself  as  a  last  resource  to  retrieve  his  desperate  for^ 
tunes.  '  Martin,  we  trust,  is  not  yet  fallen  so  low  as  to  need 
the  counsels  of  sdcli  kind  and  conciliatory  friends,  and  if  he 
was,  he  has  too  much  good  sense  to^foUow  them.  There  is 
something  revolting  to  the  understanding  in  the  fatuity  of.tifela 
de  se.  How  far  the  catholics  will  accept  of  any  concessipn,  ex- 
cept the  most  unlimited  surrender  of  all  that  as  protestaata  and 
churchmen  we  bold  dear,  their  repeated  declamations  withki  this 
hist  two  years  have  shewn  beyond  the  power  of  contradictioo. 
Even  though  Lord  Castlereagh  was  to*  force  concessions  down, 
their  throat,  they  profess  to  regard  them  not  as  favours,  but  at 
insults.  To  the  childish  and  absurd  idea  of  bowing  away  our 
principles,  the  catholics  themselves  have  ndwjortunately  put  an 
end.  The  wooden  horse,  if  we  remember  rights  was  admitted 
by  favour  within  the  walls  of  Troy. 

»  Vide  JSwifk'ftsequel  to  a  Tale  of  a  Tub, 

But 
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But  tlie  ddtigers  which  might  have  been  sif^iirehefidfed  from 
Catholic  Emancipation  are  to  be  reofiedied  by  the  Brble  Society  ; 
for  it  does  not  require  any  great  power:*  of  discrimination  in  the 

•  reader  to  discover  that  such  is  the  meaning  of  the  last  para- 
graph :  we  have  heard  this  opinion  broached  more  than  once  by 
the  higher  and  more  artful  dcclainiers  at  the  meetings  of  thcf 
latter.     Our  opinions  on  the  nature  and  tendency  of  this  So« 

•ciety  are  so  well  known^  that  we  cannot  be  snpposed  to  acquiesce 
in  Boclt  a  remedy,  or  to  admit  thut  one  species  of  disorgani2a<* 
tioQ  shall  counteract  the  effects  of  another.  Whether  papists  or 
puritans  be  enclosed  within  the  wooden  horse^  its  adniissic»ii 
threatens  equal  danger  to  our  constitution  both  in  church  and  states 
So  far  from  any  apposition  between  these  two  apparently  ad- 
verse parties,  we  have  every  day  still  stronger  reasons  for  appre- 
hending a  confederacy  among  their  leaders  and  an  alliance  of  mu« 
•lual  interest.  VVhetherour  author  is  a  candidate  for  the  office  of 
Sinon,  we  cannot  say;  the  part  will  probably  be  given  to  an 
wbler  hand,  but  we  must  give  him  the  credu  of  having  (Studied 
tbe  chjiracter  with  some  success. 

In  the  course  of  the  author's  observations  upon  the  divines 
imd  the  doctrines  of  tbe  Reformation,  wc  dud  tli«  followiaj{ 
passage : 

"  *  Tlie  divines  of  those  days/  continued  the  manuscript,  *  diT* 
fered  c6nsiderably  from  some  good  men  now.  And,  if  you  \vill  not 
ihink  ine  tedious,  I  will  state  the  nature  of  this  difference.  Your 
anceKtors,  then,  Sir,  dwelt  more  on  those  important  doctrines  in 
Which  all  agreed,  and  less  on  those  minuter  points  on  which  somef 
<>f  them  differed.  They  preached  less  controvLTsially  atid  more 
pi*actically.  Those  Homilies,  Sir,  of  \vhich  J  have  heard  you  read 
M^me  to  your  tiock,  are  an  excellent  saittple  of  the  divinity  of  the 
day  of  their  birth*  When  I  hear  them,  1  almost  fancy  some  of  my 
first  friends  risen  frOm  their  graves  again.  There  miiy  be  les^  hewt 
in  them  than  in  the  more  systematic  divinity  of  your  day ;  but  there 
is  more  heart,  more  of  the  careless  beauty  of  Scripture,  more  of 

*  the  brave  neglect,'  which  characterises  the  noble  enthusiasm  ot 
Sabts  and  Martyrs.*'     P.  34?. 

We  can  hardly  believe  that  tbe  author  can  be  s6  ignorarrt  of  tbe 
commonest  histories  of  tlie  Reformation,  as  to  assert  tint  the 
4i\ines  of  tliose  days  preached  *'  less  controversially  and  more 
practically,*'  and  to  prcfre  his  assertion  by  the  style  of  the  Ho^ 
i«ulie«.  The  history  of  the  Reformation  is  a  histyry  of  ccHitro- 
verey :  io  every  sermon  tiiac  \vas  preached,  th«  doctrines  of 
|K>pery  were  conibateii  with  the  sharpest  weapons  jof  controvert 
isial  theolo^.  But  perhaps  our  author  means  that,  although  the 
reformers  combated  the  errors  of  j;o|)ery,  tliey  did  not  dwell 
i^pon  those  minuter  points  upon  which  sOme  of  them  differed. 
/     .  Nn  Will 
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Will  Aot  the  names  of  Calvin  and  Melancthon  suggest  some^feNf 
ideas  of  discussions  not  of  the  most  gentle  nature  ?  Has  tfte 
author  never  heurd  of  the  protracted  disputes  at  Cambridge^  be- 
tween Baro,  the  Margaret  Professor,  and  Chaderton,  on  the  doc- 
XiVine  of  Universal  Redemption?  Is  he  «o  little  versed  in  the 
writings  and  histcwy  of  his  favou^iite  Hooker,  as  never  to  have 
henrd  the  name  of  Travels  ?  If  our  memory  deceive  us  not,  the 
btthject  upon  which  they  opposed  each  otheF,.  in  the  Temple  puV- 
fjit,  vvtre,  what  our  author  is  pleased  toterni,'*thc  minuter  points* 
of  doctrine."  Even  as  early  as  1.358,  so  violent  were  the  pulpit 
ebntioversies  between  the  Evan^elics  (for  so  were  called  the  Pu>- 
jritans  even  of  those  d^iys)-  and  the  Papalimiy  that  a  proclamation 
was  issued,  prohibititig  all  preachins^*,  except  by  apecis^  license.: 
and,  in  the  sevenlh  year  of  Elizabeth,  a  decree  was  issued  by  the 
bishops,  and  confirmed  by  her  majesty's  authority,  ordering,  that 
it"  erroneous  doctrine  was  taught  publicly,  it  should  not  be  pub- 
licly refuted,  btit  tbit  it  should  be  represented  privately  to  the 
ordinary  or  to  the  bishop:  so  little  practical,  and  so  notoriously 
controversial*  was  the  preaching  of- those  day*.  And  so  fi^r  from, 
the  Homilies  being  a  ^'  saujple  of  the  divinity  of  the  day  of  their 
birtli,'  ihajt  they  were  framed  to  supersede  this  controversial 
preaching  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  supply  a  total  deticiency  o» 
the  other.  The  scarcity  of  preachers  at  that  time,  particularly 
in  the  .country,  was  almost  inconceivable ;  inasnmch  that  the 
deigy  of  the  day  were  termed  by  the  puritanical  party  "  Dumh 
dogs  ;'*  and  it  was  to  assist  the  thousands  who  were  wholly  un- 
able to  preach  for  themselves,  that  these  Homilies  were  sent 
forth.  On  the  *.^  brave  neglect"  and  careless  beauty  of  Scrips 
ture,  which  our  .author  represents  as  eMsting  in  these  Homilies, 
we  might  be  tempted  to  say  something;  but  that  the  latter  ex- 
pression is  wholly  unintelligible,  andtheforiner  is  much  more  ap- 
plicable to  the  author* of  the  Velvet  Cusbiou,  than  the  framers  <rf 
our  ancient  Homilies. 

As  the  narrative  proceeds,  we  find  the  following  assertion: 
^'  James  scarcely  hated  popery — and  Charles  the  First  perhaps 
preferred  it." — This  insinuation  we  consider  as  a  libel 'Upon  the 
memory  of  that  unfortunate  monarch;  for  although  the  author 
has  apparently  qualified  it  by  a  canting  pietence  of  pity  for  hi^ 
misfortunes,  and  respect  for  his  memory  ip  the  part  of  the  Vicarj 

the  assertion,  as  will  be  seen,  is  left  in  full  force. 

*  .  •    i 

»  ■  *-    ' 

"  At'this  sentence  our  vcBeraWe  divine  sighed,  «tid,*-for  a  mo^ 
Kirnt,  felt  displeased  with  his  velvet  memorialist.  If  lie  Had  «  pre- 
judice in  the  world  it  was  in  favour  of  the  first  Charles.     It  arose; 
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pai'tly  ft-om  his  love  of  royalty,  partly  from  \m  father  having,  though- 
he  had  carefully  shut  up  the  rest  of  Hume,  given  him,  when  a  boy, 
those  few  exquisite  pages  to  read,  in  wliich  he  records  the  death  of 
the  King,  partly  from  a  slight  infusion  of  Scotch  blood  in  his  veins» 

S'artly  from  the  virtues  of  the  life  of  Charles,  and  the  t'/jrors  of  his 
eath,  which  have  invested  him  witli  a  species  of  martyrdom  in  the 
eyes  of  Englishmen.  I  have  sometimes  suspected  also  that  an  ex- 
quisite portrait  of  Charles,  by  Vandyke,  which  had  descended  in 
the  old  gentleman's  family,  and  always  hung  in  his  study,  had  a 
little  to  do  with  this  feeling.  So  ample  a  forehead,  so  meek  a* 
^nrtile,  so  pensive  an  eye,  could  not  surely  belong  to  a  bad  man. 
But,  whatever  miglit  be  the  source  of  his  prejudice,  certain  it  is,: 
that  he  felt  it.  When,  therefore,  he  came  to  this  sentence,  he 
stopped,  shut  the  manuscript,  took  a  few  turns  in  the  room,  looked 
%t  his  picture,  and,  at  length,  gravely  said,  *  I  do  not  like  to  serv^, 
our  kings  like  those  of  Egypt,  and  bring  them  to  judgmant  after 
their  death.  That  poor  Scotch  minister  had  a  kinder  heart,  who, 
though  he  loathed  Queen  Mary  living^  said,  when  his  brethren, 
after  her  death,  were  emptying  the  vials  of  their  hatred  upon  her,^ 
*  Nay,  bury  her,  for  she  is  a  king's  daughter.'  The  temptations  of 
kings  excuse  many  of  their  faults  in  my  eyes.* 

*'  *  You  and  I,  my  love,'  said  his  wife,  *  have  often  thanked  God 
that  our  temptations  were  so  few.  But  had  Charles  any  great 
faults?' 

*«  '  One  of  the  greatest,'  he  replied,  *  was,  perhaps,  that  of  so 
surrounding  his  person  with  dissolute  men,  that,  in  the  hour  of  his' 
calamity,  i'ew  good  ones  dared  to  trust  him.  But  his  misfprtunes,: 
I  think,  were  greater  than  his  faults.  1  am  surprised  men  are  not 
disposed  more  to  pity  and  love,  than  to  condemn  him.' 

*'  *  YoUf  ray  dear,'  she  said,  *  love  every  body.'  .  , 

**  '  Seventy  years  acquaintance  with  myself,'  he  answered,  *  has 
taught  me  that  it  becomes  us  not  anxiously  to  search  out  each 
others  nakedness,  but  rather  to  approach  the  faults  of  others  back- 
wards, and  throw  the  mantle  over  them.' 

**  *  I  think,  my  dear,'  she  said,  *  the  picture  seems  to  oiit  ati 
eye  of  reproach  upon  that  page  of  the  manuscript.' 

"  *  I  think  it  does,'  he  answered,  *  andj  so  perhaps,  we  had  better 

turn  to  another."*     P.  37. 

» 

Here  is  another  instance  of  our  aulhoi's  "  brave  neglect"  of 
all  historical  truth,  and  ready  acquiescence.! n  puritanical  slander^ 
Such  an  assertion  can  in  these  days  need  no  refutation  ;  however 
various  n>ay  be  the  opinions  of  men  lespecting  the  grounds  and 
tendency  of  the  political  conduct  of  Charles,  his  religious  princi- 
ples have  long  since  been  purified  from  the  aspersions  of  opea' 
▼irulcnce,  or  the  insinuations  of  low  and  mahgnaiit  hypocrisv. 
That  good,  but  most  unfortunate  monarch,  hved  and  died  in  the? 
f?iith  and  in  the  communion  of  our  English  Church  ;  his  greatest 
crime  was  an  abhorrence  of  that  &naticaJl.  spirit^  wljicb^  with  the. 

N  n  2  V  J3ibl« 
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Bible  in  one  liaml  and  the  sword  in  llie  otli^t*^  ftterwhelt^feif 
ctery  in^ititntion,  hninau  inid  divrne,  williin  tlii^  nnhappy  Tawd,  ft 
i»  rt'»ilj  {j!unle^^ll•.»t  f;iccth)u.'^  in  i^n  -crdt-ocate  for  Catholic  Emanci- 
patioTi  accnsin^j!;  CfjarKs  the  First  of  popery.  We  sbouW  hope^^ 
ibr  the  credit  of  our  author,  that  he,  no  more  than  his  vicar,  had 
fver  travtlicd  btjond  the  few  pages  <»f  Hume,  \^hich  record  the 
death  of  the  king.  Hume,  an  infidel  U9  he  wan,  diared  not  violate 
the  sacred  fortress  of  historical  truth  ;  he.  has  left  that  task  to*  tb^ 
pinftafid  and  their  admirers ;  and,  if)  justice  to  hi&  menK>ry^  it 
ought  to  be  said,  that  throughout  his  minnte  detail  of  tlie  vafleH 
transaclions  of  that  lonp;  and  tiimuituous  i*eign^  he  bii»  never  in 
one  instance  confounded  the  doctrines  of  true  Christianity  nitb 
the  follies  and  excesses  of  puritanisni ;  he  ba»  Aawn  the  line  of 
dcmarkation  between  them  with  an  accuracy  and  a  iidelity  vehicb 
it  would  well  become  those,  who  claia)  si  higher  portion  of  9oik> 
tity,  to  respect  and  to  imitate. 

When  our  author  sj>eak.l  of  the  dissoltrte  wen  who  snrrottnded 
the  person  of  CtiarK  s,  we  are  really  at  a  h/ss  to  conceive  to  whom 
he  alludes,  except  it  be  Land,  Strafford,  Mofitrose,  or  Orniondf 
but  by  the  "  good  men  who  in  the  hour  of  his  calamity  dai  e  ijol 
trust  liim,"  it  is  clear  that  he  must  designate  the  honour  of  the 
Vanc^,  ihe  fidelity  of  the  Scotch  Covenanters,  the  loyaky  au^ 
aieekncss  of  Ireton  and  Cromwell.  To  give  him,  bowtjver,  his 
due,  he  reconciles  all  the  strange  contradictions,  and  sums  up  all 
varied  features,  ivi  the  character  of  the  latter,  utuler  the  euipluUic 
SMid  dhcthniHalhiz  tern)s  of  **  a  bold,  bad  man." 

We  shall  now  accom})any  our  ecclesiastical  lustorimv  to  th# 
times  of  the  He^tovatiou,  ihe  diTinity  of  v^hich  period  is  thus  de^ 
scribed. 

*<  •  Hervceforward,  Sir,  we  heard  h'ttle  BMire  of  Cbruft^  and  faitb^ 
aikl  convei'sion ;  for  whi-ch  word?  were  substituted  8.€€THtesv  rea- 
son^ flftd  moderation ;  as  if  sound  doctrines  were  oot  tire  best  secu- 
rity f«yf  gooJ  sense  and  sobriety.  Such,  however>  was  f©r  a  timf 
She  neglect  of  the  fun daqieatal  principles  of  reUgtor>,  that,  I  aia 
persuaded  a  good  heathen,  con>ing  to  cfiurch,  r»^h^,  except  in- 
deed on  the  festfvals>  Jbave  often  concluded  himself  in  his  own 
lemple.  True  docrine  was  out  of  fashion  with  tlseDatioa,  and  goo4 
inortils  urtpalatablc  to  the  King."'     P.  58* 

This  assertion  is  rather  too  plain  to  be  misiuHierstood ;  (o 
give  it,  however,  its  full  force,  we  sIiuU  compare  it  with  a  pas- 
sage which  occurs  in  a  subsequent  pail  of  the  work. 

**  Sociftianism  or  Arvanisro  now-  it  is  to  lie  feared,  fills  0OIBO  ef 
the  pulpits  once  occupied  by  the  Howes,  Owews,  or  Baxters  of 
better  days.  Could  these  holy  men,  and  others  of  their  ciMiipaB|^, 
fctui  &  ta  earth,  th<^  would  iiad  their  koops  buraing,  doI  alwayt 

ground 
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t^tind  those  shrines  where  their  hands  had  suspended  them,  but* 
liT  the  despised  and  deserted  aieles  of  the  establishment.  The  fas- 
tidious and  innovating  spirit  of  some  of  their  followers  soon  speni 
itself.  The  fire  burnt  out,  and  often  left  behind  it  nothing  but  the 
ashes  of  infidelity.  And  the  want  of  a  fixed  creed  and  articles  ren* 
ders  any  recovery  of  their  original  zeal  and  prhiciples  very  diffi- 
cult, Harely  do  we  hear^of  their  dead  in  faitli  walking  again.  In 
our  Church,  on  the  contrary,  and,  in  great  part,  by  the  influence 
ef  tier  fonnularies,  the  dead  do  walk*.  At  the  present  nioment^^ 
religion  has,  as  it  were,  sprung  up  from  the  grave  in  which  she? 
'was  #ell  nigh  entombed  at  the  Restoration,  and  walks  abroad  la 
many  of  the  churches  and  colleges  of  the  land."     P.  82. 

I'Voni  the  latter  sentence  of  this  extract,  compared  with  what 
we  have  cited  before,  it  will  appear  that  our  aullior  means  to 
assert,  tluit  from  the  times  of  the  llestoratiiMi  to  the  present 
day,  the  truths  of  Christianity  have  been  entombed  in  our 
Church,  and  tliat  the  dogmas  of  heathenish  philosophy  have 
reign(^d  in  their  place.  In  tlie  tirst  edition  the  pass*age  stood 
as  follows  :— 

"  Socmianism,  or  A  nanism,  now  fills  the  pulpits  once  occupied 
by  Howe,  Owen,  or  Baxter.  Could  they  return  to  earth,  they 
would  find  their  lan>ps  burning,  not  in  the  once  cherished  meeting, 
bftit  in  the  despised  and  deserted  aisles  of  the  Establisfhraent.  The 
over-anxious  zeal  of  their  followers  soon  spent  itself;  the  volcano 
'burnt  out,  and  too  often  left  behind  it  nothing  but  the  ashes  of 
infidelity.  Who  ever  heard  of  a  dissenting  Society  recovering* 
itself,  — of  their  dead  in  faith  v/alking  again?  But  in  our  Church 
the  dead  4g  walk.  At  the  present  moment  a  flame  of  religion  hasr 
^rung  up  from  the  grave,  in  which  she  was  entombed  rft  thc^ 
Rrestotution,  and  walks  abroad  in  many  of  the  Charches  and  the 
Colleges  of  the  land." 

We^hall  not  suppose  that  our  author  can  intend  to  Helter 
Liu)se)f  under  the  paltiy  mental  reservation  of  ihe  qualifying. 
''  well  nigir  of  his  .second  edition.-  Hjs  meaning  is  loo  cleai"  to 
be  misuiiderstood,  and  his  expressionsj,  in  this  instance,  too* 
unguarxied  to  be  explained  away. 

Does  the  author  really  imagine,  that  the  memory  of  his 
readers  is  so  deplorably  fatuous,  or  that  their  intellect  is  so 
wretchedly  contracted,  as  to  acquiesce  without  opposition,  or 
even  examination,  in  so  gross  and  so  premeditated  a  calumny  ? 
We  cannot  conceive  our  author  destitute  of  the  commonest  in-, 
formation,  upon  a  subject  so  closely  united  with  the  avowed 
|ujrpose  and  subject  of  his  work  ?  Would  he  have  us  suppose 
that  he  has  never  consulted  an  ecclesiastical  historian,  or  entered 
a  theological  library  ?  Should  lie  there  enquire  who  were  lho»:.e 
holy  Faiiicis  of  our  Church,  to  whom,  since  the  Restoration, 
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was  entrusfed  the  sacred  charge  of  propagating  the  doctri]ies« 
administering  the  consolations,  anciipdei^^ing  the  evidencesT^f 
our  faith ;  should  he  there  demandNwis  monuments  of  their 
labour,  the  testimonies  of  their  zeal,  and  the  criterions  of  their 
doctrine  and  belief,  we  could  only  exclaim, 

**  Monumenta  si  queer  is  cirQumspice.^^ 

If  ever  there  was  a  man  at  the   thunder  of  whose  eloquence 
the  C apiece  of  the  court  trembled  to  its  very  foundation,  it  was 
South.     With  a  sarcastic  wit,  at  which  even  Kochestcr  himself 
would  stand  abashed,  he  drove  intidehty  from  its   last  resource- 
,  of    low    buffoonery,  and    by  the    strength    of   his    reasonings 
he  placed  the   high  and  hoiy  doctrines  of  our  Christian  Church 
Vpon  a  rock^  agains   which    ihe  waves  of  heresy  may  foam  and 
beat  in  ^ain.     VW^ndd  the  Christian  see  the  consolations  of  th^ 
Gospel  beaming  in  all  their  unsullied  lustre,  and   breathing  all 
^eir  native  sweetness,  kt  his  days  and  nights  be  given  to  that 
great  master  of  affection  and  pathos,  Jer.  Taylor.     What  doc- 
trine is  there  which  our  Redeemer  preached,    in  which  Tillotsoq 
and  Barrow,  those  giants  in  theology,  have  not  followed  at  an 
humble  distance  the  lootsteps  oltheii  heavenly  Master.     To  whom 
shoiild  we  refer    the  student   for  a   masterly  elucidation  and  a. 
scriptural  exposition   of  every  article,  Mhich  as  Christians  we 
believe;  but  to    Pearson,   Hull,  and  to  Waterland?     If  doubt' 
or  hesitation  should  inise  in   the  mind   of  the  scholar  or  the 
philosopher,  to  uhat  sliould  we  refer  Inm   for  full   satisfactioq 
iipon  all  the  grand  and   leading  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  but  to. 
^e  niascnline  understaiiding,  and  to  the  argumentative  eloquence 
qf   Sherlock  r    W as  aol  Clarke,  that  divine,  Nvhose    discourses 
Johnson   upon  his  dcalii  bed  rcquet^ttd  his  friend  to  read;  be- 
cause, as  he  expressed  it,  he  was  fiiiltst  upon  the  propitiatory  sa- 
criiicfti  wouhi  v^e   conveitti.e  disciple  even  of  Hume  himself 
to  the^nowledge  of  the  Lord,  to  \\hat  work  could   we   better 
trust,  under  the  blessing  of  the  Almighty,  for  such  a  reforma- 
tion, than  to  the  Analogy  of  Butler,     li  Alteibury  and  Seeker, 
if  Ogden  aiid  Home,  if  Waibifrtou  and  Balguy,  it  Jones  and  ' 
pkelton,  preached  not  Christ,  w  horn   did  they  preach  i  If  from 
ecclesiastics   we  turn  our  eyes  to   the  laymen   who  since   the 
Restoration  have  stood  forMurd  as  the  pillars  of  Christianity  in 
these  dominion^,  who,  let  us  enqune,  more  distinctly  drew  the 
line  and  marked  out  the  boundaries  between  reason  and  faitbj 
than  that  msster  of  the  human  mind  Locke  .'^  I'he  powerful  un- 
derstanding of  Johnsmi,  and  the  stupendous  learning  of  Bryaot 
Mere  never  employed  by  these  great  professors  with   more  holy 
joy,  than    in  the   service   of  their   Kedeemer.     The  works  of 
^'elsoii  still  remain  a  monument^f  strong  and  judicious  piety; 
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j^for  is  the  devotional  tire  of  that  holy  anchorite  W.  Law,  yet 
extinguished  in  oblivion.     Tiicse  are  but  a/ew  among  tl^e  leaders 
y)f  that   sacred  band,  who   were  the   witnesses  of  the  Gospel 
ffruths,  and  dedicated  their  eioquencb,  their  learning,  and  their 
lives  to  their  heavenly  Master :  these  were  they,,  who  in  their 
generation  were  the  burning  and  the  shining  lights  of  oiir  Apos- 
tolic  Church>   and    are    now   departed   (o    the   resting   place 
/oi  the  just.     It  refreshes  us  .to    talk  of  these  great  and  holy 
men — and  it  is  with  diiSculty,  indeed.,  that  we  can   recall  our 
minds  from  such  high  contemplations,  to  any  thing  so  low  as 
concerns  either  ourselves  or  the  author  of  the  V^elvet  Cushion. 
•     If  then  religion  was  ^'  entombed  at  the   restoration,"  these 
were  the  conductors  of  the  funeral  rites,  these  and  thousands  of   ' 
their  fiellows  reared  the  mausoleum  in  which  she  lay  diitranced. 
*^  Brave^'  indeed  is  "  the  neglect"  of  that  man,  who  professing 
liimself  a  son  of  the  Church,  which  glories  in  tlie^^e  her  brightest 
wnaments,  shall  pass  over  their  names  in  silence  and  oblivioup 
What  can  be  "  the  filial  reverence,"  as  our  author  terras  it,  of  that 
^an  for  a  Church,  in  which  for  a  century  and  a  4ialf,  religion 
ias  laid  entombed?  if  the  charge  be  just  .there   must  be  sioine<» 
thing  materially  wrong,  or  fatally  deticient  in  her  construction^ 
JBgt  the  charge,  as  common  sense  must  shew,  is  utterly  devoid 
of  foundation.     What  then  shall  be  thouglit  of  the  sincerity  of 
Aliat  man's  professions,  who  in  the  face  of  all  tlfese  great  \yitnesses, 
isball  prefer  such  a  charge  against  our  Church,  and  at  the  same 
-time  declare  ^^  his  filial  reverence"  towards  it.     If  the  charge  be 
true,  the  Church  of  England  deserves  his  -attachment  no  more, 
than  the  Church  of  Rome,  if  it  be  false,  what  can  we  think  of 
4tis  principle  or  of  his  design? — Is  he  imposed  upon  by  his  own 
ignorance,  or  is  it  the  ignorance  of  his  indiscriminatiug  admirers 
upon  which  he  would  impose?  '  .       .   .  ,~ 

The  written  ^errnons  of  this  century  and  a  half  have  ;^fteQ 
]>eeu  before  us,  but  we  have  not  been  enabled  to  discover  atiy 
^cuUar  appropriation  of  the  terras  "  Socrates,  reason,  and 
iuoderation,"  we  do  not  remember  where  die  moiality  of  the 
philostipher  * .  is  opposed  to  the  propitiation,  of  the  Saviour, 
where  reason  is  preferred  to  faith,  or  moderation  td.  the  humility 
of  Christian  zeal.  Wheii  the  autlior'  will  have  the  goodnesy  to 
give  quotations  or  refereiKe&,  instead  of  making  assertiofis ;  sonid 
of  his  readers  wdl  be  better  pleased,  tiy  the  way,  when  he 
tihail  please  to  give  us  a  few  examples  of  his  *'  Socrates,  reason^ 
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Olid  moderatieii*'  among  the  Divines  of  the  EngHsh  Cburcb, 
he  may  also  point  out  a  few  passages  among  our  reformers. 
Hooker  for  instance,  where  the  doctrine  of  **  Conversion'' 
is  insisted  upon.  This  conversion  is  a  favourite  doctrine  with 
(he  fanatical  party  of  the  prestnt  day;  a  conversion  not  from 
heathenism  to  Christianity,  not  from  a  life  of  actual  sin  to  a 
Jjfe  of  righteousness;  but  from  sober  religion  to  the  feelings 
of  party  eiithusiaism.  A  specimen  of  which  the  author  has 
given  us  in  the  personage^  whom  he  terms  a  Cavalier. 

^<  ^  Upon  the  whole/  said  the  Vicar,  ^  I  seem,  as  I  said,  to  see 
Popery  enter  whenever  the  door  is  not;  barred  by  the  treUe  bojt  of 
g.  humble,  practical,  devout  spirit. 

"  *  I  can  sometimes  see  it,  as  it  were,  lurking  the  broad^brimmed 
hat  of  a  Quaker,  in  the  smooth  silk  h»t  of  a  Methodist^  in  the  cant 
language  of  some  other  sectaries ;  and,  finaily^  I  see  it  sometimes 
where  I  would  least  of  all  wish  to  see  itj  at  the  font  ^nd  the  altar 
of  our  own  truly  spiritual  Church/ 
"  *  In  what  cases?*  asked  the  Visitor. 

*«  *  When,'  replied  the  old>gentleman,  *  the  priests  or  the  people 
fanagine  that  the  mere  rite  supersedes  real  vital  religion  in  the  heart  * 
of  the  werehipper/ 

<*  <  I  fear,'  said  the  Visitor,  *  I  have  something  of  Popery  rmh 
nin^  in  my  own  veins.' 

"  *  That  very  fear,'  said  the  Vicar,  *  will,  by  the  divine  blessings 
carry  c^the  disease.'  Ajid  tiien  he  caught  him  tenderly  by  tits 
hand.  ^  Do  not  think/  said  he,  ^  that  I  led  intentionally  the  coQ* 
versatioo  to  tliis  issue  ;  but,  as  Providence  \^s  conducted  us  to  this 
point,  let  us  make  the  best  use  of  your  circumstances.  I  do  thiols 
YOU  have  named  your  chief  fault.  The  correctness  of  your  liffei 
your  seal  for  the  Church,  your  integrity,  vour  benevolence,  have 
long  made  me  love  you,  end  feel  ashamed  of  myself;  and  I  have 
often  said,  but  '  one  thing  lackest  thou  yet/  Seek,  dea&  Sir,,  to 
Hdti^he  spirit  to  the  form  of  religion,  bring  fhe  to  your  altar,  put 
the  soul  into  the  act,  and  then,  I  shall  be  as  inferior  to  you  in  de* 
votion,  as  I  have  long  been  in  every  thing  ehe,  1  am  yowr  iheff 
herd,  Sir,  but  the  sheep />flen  knows  his  way  to  the  best  pastures 
better  than  his  shepherd*  H^ppy,  most  happy  shall  I  be,  (o  ^re$4 
in  your  steps/ 

^  There  was  something  in  this  honesty  sinyple,  pastoral  address 
0f  the  good  Vicar,  that  sunk  to  the  very  heart  e£  his  visitor.  He 
lifted  his  handkerchief  to  his  face  as  if  to  weep ;  but,  as  the  old 
)ady  at  almost  the  same  moment  observed,,  how  much  these  vrood 
jires  affect  the  eyes ;  and  he  and  the  VJcar  assented  to  it :  this 
might  possibly  be  the  cause.  A  few  moments  afterwards,  however, 
wht^n  they  were  gpne  out  of  the  room,  with  eyes  full  of  tears,  ho 
exclaimed,  *  I  ha\^  drawn  rngh  tO  thee  V^tl^  my  limi^  but  my  heart 
W^  far  fropi  thee/'*    P,  67,     ^ 

After 
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After  remarlcinj  Aat  in  the  second  edition  the  ''  sometimes,** 
m\A  '*  as  it  were'*  are  added  as  palliatives  to  the  general  censure, 
for  fear  of  "  giving  pain  to  worthy  individuals ;"  we  shall  say 
tt  word  or  two  upon  this  subject  of  conversion.     This  accorcf- 
ing  to  the  doctrine  of  the  party,  takes  place  at  a  certain  lime,^ 
At  half  past  six,  for  instance,  in  the  afternoon  of  Friday,  or 
eleven  at  night  of  Tlwirsday,  tlie  day  universally  appropriated 
by  them  to  lecturing  the  esoteric.     The  process  is  this;  in  the 
hour  of  depression  ehher  from  real  or  imaginary  misfortunes, 
the  unhappy  sufferer  is  attacked  by  one  or  more  of  them ;  in- 
stead of  the  consolations  of  the  Gospel,  its  threatenings  are 
denounced,  armed  with  a  terror  to  which  at  such  a  time,  and  ih 
OTich  a  case,  /the  Gt)spel  is  a  stranger.     The  more  pure,  die 
more  charitable,  the  more  religious  (in  the  true  sense  of  the  word) 
their  victim  has  been,  the  more  cause  is  held  out  for  alarm. 
At  a  certain  stage  of  the  agitation  into  which  he  is  thus  most 
mercilessly    plunged   (for   these  fanatical    distillers  can   Ci>oliy 
calculate  the  point  of  torture  at  which  the  fermentation  is  to 
Jt^e  stopped)  it  is  hinted  that  within  the  circle  of  a  chosen  fe\f 
salvation  is  yet  secure,  the  high  doctrines  of  Cliristianity    ai-c 
then   held  forth  tainted  by  the  corruption   of  enthusiasm  and 
ironceit ;    the  ofifer  is   embraced  as  the   last  resource   of  an 
Hgoiiized   and   broken  spirit,  and.  th^  unhappy  victim  is  led  (o 
the  altar,  dressed  out  in  all  the  trappings  of  the  party.     This 
•  ihen  is  tlie  moment  of  his  conversion ;  this  is  "  brinjj^Tng  tire 
to  the  altar."     We  are  aware  that  in  the  present  instance,  the 
variotis  stages,  ft>r  the  sake  of  brevity,  and  for  many  more  im- 
j>ortant  reasons,  are  omitted.     But  this  is  the  process;  and  if  any 
pf  our  readers  should  doubt  it  we  shall  refer  them  to  the  *'  Dairv- 
pian'a  Daughter/'  and  hundreds  of  other  publications  for  the  truth 
of  our  assertionif ;  and  what  is  of  most  importance,  we  refer  them 
to  the  testijiuony  of  their  own  senses;  and  to  the  number  of  thos# 
unhappy  wretches,  who  now  lie  bereft  of  reason,  the  miserable 
victims  of  fanaticaf  cruelty  and  delusion.     How  niony  inteU 
lects  like  shattered  and  stranded  wrecks  are  cast  upon  the  shores 
of  darkness,  is  to  them  a  matter  of  trifling  concern ;  it  is  suf« 
tfcient  for  their  purpose  that  the  major  part  "  pursue  the  triumphal 
;^nd  pai'take  the  ^ale."     Now  under  a  variety  of  modifications^ 
;&nd  graduatioas  m  the  thermometer  of  enthusiasm  from  tlis 
ilirieking  and  jumping  of  Revivalism,  to  the  sDber  sii»hs  of 
i^f  n»ore  accomph^hed  fanaticism,  this  is  the  process  of  tho 
aperati^i,  this  is  conversion;  and  such  conversion^  we   boldly 
assert,  was  not  tlie  doctrine  of  the   Fathers   of  our   luighsh 
Chiu^ch.     In  the  works  of  Hooker  the  term  is  scarcely  to  be 
found,  the   idea   of  such   a  oonversion,  as  the  author  lias  in* 
^taiM^ed  iu  his  G^vaHcr,  appears  never  to  have  entered  his  mind. 

A- 
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As  Hooker,  ho\^«ver,  appears  to  be  a  favourite  with  our  author, 
M'c  iiliull  presv  lit  both  hiiiiseU  and  our  re^deis  uith  au  extract 
'from  the  irelaireto  liis  tctlesiaslical  Polity,  \ihere  he  ^peaks  of 
the  Gennaii  Auabiipiiiils^  and  shall  leave  tliein  to  draw  ibeir  own 
comparisons. 

"  1*Tie  means  by  which  they  both  allured  and  retained  so  great 
inultitudes,  were  most  effectual ;  first  a  wonderful  show  of  zed 
towards  God  wherewith  they  seemed  to  be  even  wrapped  in  every 
thing  they  spoke ;  secondly  an  hatred  of  sin^  and  a  singular  love 
Df  integrity,  which  men  did  think  to  be  much  moi'e  than  ordinarj 
in  them,  by  reason  of  the  custom  which  they  had  to  fill  the  ears 
of  the  people  with  invectives  agiiinst  their  authorised  guides^  as 
veil  spiritual  as  civil :  thirdly,  the  bountiful  relief,  wherewith  they 
.eased  the  broken  estate  of  such  needy  creatures,  as  were  in  that 
respect  the  more  apt  to  be  drawn  away;  fourthly,  a  tender  coni' 
passion  which  they  thought  to  take  upon  the  miseries  of  the 
Vommon  son,  over  whose  lieads  their  manner  was  even  to  pour 
down  showers  of  tears  in  complaining,  that  no  respect  was  had 
Viuto  them;  that  their  goods  were  devoured  by  wicked  cormorants; 
their  persons  had  in  contempt,  all  liberty  both  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral taken  from  them,  that  it  was  high  time  for  God  to  hear  their 
groans,  and  to  send  them  deliverance.  Lastly,  a  cunning  slight 
which  they  had  to  stroke  and  smooth  up  the  minds  of  their  fo>- 
^owers,  as  well  by  appropriating  to  them  all  the  favourable  titles 
the  good  words,  and  gracious  promises  in  Scripture;  as  also  by  casting 
the  contrary  always  on  the  heads  of  such  as  were  severed  from  thai 
retinue.  Whereupon  the  peoples  common  acclamation  unto  suck 
deceivers  was,  *  I'hese  are  verily  tlie  men  of  God,  these  are  hia 
true  and  sincere  prophets.'  '* 

Upon  the  subject  of  Calvinism,  our  author  speaks  uritli  much 
tenderness.  He  professes  himself  (in  the  person  of  his  Vicar) 
scarcely  to  hold  a  point  in  which  Calvin  differed  from  Armiuius. 
Id  one  part  however  he  make5  the  following  assertion  : — 

"  Indeed,  he  thought  the  Bible  itself  not  quite  so  decided  about 
Calvinism  and  Arn}iriianlsm,  as  many  of  the  readers  of  the  Bible 
would  pretend,  and  used  to  say,  '  I  think  half  the  Bible  would  have 
suited  Calvin  or  Arniinius  much  better  than  the  whole.'  A  great 
text  with  him  was,  *  Secret  things  belong  unto  the  Lord  our  God, 
but  the  things  that  are  revealed  belong  to  us  and  to  our  children, 
that  we  may  do  them.'  And  a  favourite  question  to  himself,  when 
any  difficulty  were  beginning  to  perplex  him,  was,  *  What  is  that 
to  thee,  follow  thou  mc.'  In  obedience  to  which,  his  custom  was^ 
when  any  one  started  a  controverted  topic  which  he  had  no  hopes 
of  settling,  to  jump  up,  as  well  as  he  could  at  seventy -five,  and  to 
*  follow'  his  Matter  iu  some  work  of  love  or  usefulness."    P.  47. 

Kow  putting  the  jumping  out  of  the  question^  does  he  me^ 
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Jo  assert  that  neither  or  both  of  these  sclicme?  are  founded  iii 
Scripture  truth  ?  If  neither,  we  should  be  happy  to  see  a  system 
uhich.  has  truth  for  its  foundation  ;  if  both,  we  must  with  ouf 
{author's  ^^  bravery  of  neglect/'  i  esig'n  the  use  of  our  reasoning 
powers.  In  another  place,  howijver,  he  has  spokeu  with  more 
sen^e  upon  the  subject. 

•  *' As  to  Scripture,  however,  it  should  be  remembered,  that,  H 
some  single  passages  seem  to  favour  that  system,  the  general  spiri; 
of  the  JBible  appears  to  favour  a  less  exclusivp  and  partial  creed. 
The  delineatioixs  of  God  as  an  universal  Father,  the  universal  pro- 
mises, invitations,  exhortations  to  all,  to  awake,  to  arise,  to  turn, 
to  pray,  seem  to  me  to  belong  to  a  more  comprehensive  scheme. 
It  is  not  easy  to  believe,  that  the  gracious  God  of  the  Scriptures 
tneant  all  this  for  only  a  small  portion  of  his  creatures.*'  P.  118. 

• 

.  With  these  latter  sentences  we  can  witli  pleasure  coincide, 
and  although  decidedly  hostile  to  the  Calvin islic  interpre.lalion  of 
ihe  Scriptures,  we  can  pay  every  mark  of  due  respect  to  those 
very  few  great  men  of  our  Church,  who  were  doctrinal  Cal- 
vinists.  But  even  allowing  that  Usher  may  be  included  in  tlie 
number,  (a  question  which  might  admit  of  a  doubt,)  we  never 
^an  consent  to  see  tlie  name  of  Hooker  attached  to  opinions 
\vhich  he  never  held.  That  great  and  good  man  held  in  com- 
inon  with  the  Reformers'of  old,  and  with  every  good  churchman 
of  the  present  day,  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  alone,  in 
opposition  to  the  works  of  the  Ronnsh  Church,  but  to  the  great 
9ud  peculiar  doctrines  of  Calvin,  he  appears,  in  most  points/ to 
stand  in  direct  opposition.  To  those  who  may  feel  any  inclination 
to  be  satisfied  upon  this  point,  we  most  earnestly  recommend  the 
9tudy  of  the  w  hole  sermon  upon  jnstitication ;  and  we  have  no 
doubt  but  that  from  an  attentive  survey  of  that  most  admirable 
discourse,  they  will  rise  impressed  with  the  opinion,  that 
Hooker  was  no  Calvinist,  even  of  those  days.  Much  less  is  it 
to  be  endured,  that  his  great  name  is  to  be  held  forth  as  a  tower 
of  defence  to  all  the  extravagancies  of  modern  Calvinism,  while 
to  the  tendency  of  its  doctrine  and  to  the  practice  of  its  professors, 
j^is  writings  stand  in  the  most  formidable  opposition. 

Connected  with  this  is  a  subject  of  a  most  serious  and  solemn 
nature,  upon  which  our  author  enlarges  with  much  animation, 
and,  as  for  his  own  sake  we  hope,  with  pure  and  dishiterested 
piety,  upon  that  name,  ^'  at  which  every  knee  shall  bow.** 
\VJiatever  precept  is  not  urged  in  that  sacred  name,  whatever 
4uty  is  not  enforced  upon  the  motives  of  Christian  faith,  is  urged 
and  enforced  in  vain.  Unadorned  by  the  name  of  Christ,  all 
eloquence  is  but  empty  declamation ;  unaided  by  his  «:race,  mo- 
|-aUty  is  but  an  idle  word  and  a  delusive  sli^dow.     But  however 
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fatal  tlic  neglect  of  such  an  instrument,  not  less  inlurious  is  tlic 
prostitution  of  its  Iioly  influence  to  the  lowest  of  all  earthly  pur- 
poses, to  the  furtherance  of  the  i>o\ver  and  the  interest  of  a 
party.  1  o  foment  the  spirit  of  contentioh,  or  to  create  divisiony 
in  the  Christian  Church  by  the  name  of  its  heavenly  author  and 
founder  is,  h)  our  mind,  litlle  short  of  blasphemy.  We  hav^  i 
proportionate  dislike  to  its  uncalled  for  application  upoii  all 
triviul  occasions,  or  its  familiar  use  even  in  the  more  soietnn 
exercise  of  pniyer.  Upon  these  princi|>l€8  therefore,  we  hardly 
know  how  to  approve  of  the  following  paragraph. 

**  The  old  lady,  though  she  widely  difiered  from  the  Vicar  us  t# 
his  notion  of  his  own  voice  and  manner,  quite  S}n[npathi zed  witli 
him  in  all  his  enthusiasm  upon  the  glorious  theme' on  which  he  ha4 
now  entered.  A  humbler  spirit  scarcely  ever  breathed.  Thi» 
humility  had  carried  her  to  the  foot  of  the  cross  of  Christy  and  she 
tfeemed  to  stand  there  like  one  of  the  women  who  had  followed  liini 
to  his  crucifixion.  I  have  seen  her  hang  upon  her  husband's  lips^ 
when  he  dwelt  upon  this  topic,  as  if  she  was  listening  to  the  song 
of  the  angels,  •  to  you  is  born  this  day  a  Saviour,  which  is  ChrisI 
tlie  Lord.'  In  Church,  it  was  their  darling  theme;  at  home,  theii 
continual  feast.  The  sacred  name  of  a  Saviour  never  failed  to  quell 
a  rising  difference,  to  bind  up  a  wound,  to  dry  up  a  tear,  to  shed 
a  sort  of  sunshine  over  all  their  prospects*  I  shall  never  forget  tbe 
emphasis  with  which  she  replied  to  his  last  sentence,  *  \es,  my 
dear,  thej/  feelj  and  /  feel,  and  if  we  did  not  all  feel,  the  stoo^ 
themselves  would  cry  out.  If  my  feelings  ever  languish,  I  csUl  Ui 
mind  our  poor  Catholic,  who,  as  you  well  remember,  wheft  ist 
priest  had  prescribed  some  penance  for  her  sins,  after  hearing yoOy' 
burst  into  the  vestry,  crying,  *  i/tat  is  the  Saviour  I  want.'  We  d! 
want  him,  and  God  be  praised,  we  may  all  possess  hiiA.*  The  eU 
'man's heart  burned  within  him  as  she  talked,  and  he  now  &]t,  whil 
indeed  he  had  felt  a  thousand  times,  «us^y  he  loved  bis  wi&''' 
P.  80. 

This  anecdote,  Mhlch  we  strongly  suspect  to  have  beeii  in- 
terpolated from  the  journal  of  a  missionary  in  the  £ast,  is  in- 
fended,  we  suppose,  as  a  specimen  of  this  sudden  conversion* 
Isow  even  allowing  the  truth  of  the  original,  (for  we  know  thai 
veracity  is  not  an  essential  quality  either  i\\  character  or  the 
journal  of  such  sort  of  missionaries,)  it  appears  but  very  iJi 
adapted  to  the  character  of  the  Catholic,  and  to  be  stili  worse' 
af'ptied  as  n  test  of  the  revival  of  a  Christian  spirit.  We  sHoulj 
have  thought  that  a  better  criterion  of  such  a  conversion  niight 
have  been  found,  than  the  bursting  open  of  a  vestry  door. 

Subjoined  to  the  history  are  a  number  of  characters^  which 
we  are  not  sufficiently  initiated  into  the  free- masonry  of  the 
l^artv,  or  into  the  private  acquaintance  of  the  author^  Cliurougbly 
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in  iindersrtand.  We  really  should  riot  suspect  hirri  of  .«atirisin^ 
his  friends,  but  there  is  a  mail  to  vvhoiii  the  foiiowing  character 
seems  in  jnany  parts  exclusively  applicable. 

*•*  *  Munsier,  for  sol  will  call  him,  was  a  spoiled  child.  He  lost 
his  father  early ;  and  his  mother,  captivated  by  the  strength  o£  his 
attachment,  wliich  naturally  centered  all  in  her,  requited  it  by  anti- 
bipating  all  his  whhns,  and  indulging  all  his  caprice  and  ill  temper. 
In  consequence,  he  became  peevish,  headstrong,  and  pasi>ionate» 
Now  and  then,  indeed,  some  better  qualities  seemed^  as  it  were,  to' 
flash  in  his  character.  But  the  gleam  was  only  for  a  moment,,  and 
StfeiDed  to  leave  a  deeper  gloom  behind.  His  feelings  were  quick, 
hifi  spirits  vari.ible,  He  loved  and  hated,  worked  and  idled,  laughed 
and  cried,  ail  in  a  moment,  and  always  in  excess. 

^«  •  When  sent  to  school,  he  was  chiefly  distinguislied  by  quar- 
Riling  with  th6  larger  hidf  of  his  school-fellows,  and  forming  the 
post  into  a  pi^rty  against  them,  of  which  his  vehemence  rather  than 
hift  tsilenU  or  industry,  made  him  tiie  leader.  And,  the  habits  of 
fchool,  he  carried  to  college,  where  he  was  chiefly  kno\rn  as  a  per- 
son whom  no  one  liked,  and  whom  every  one  feared.  The^e  nu- 
merous defects  were,  however,  brightened  by  one  more  promising 
quality.  He  had  ;icquired,  under  the  eye  of  his  motlier,  who» 
though  a^eak,  was  really  a  pious  woman,  a  certain  awe  of  gross 
$in.  'the  effect  of  this,  however,  was,  not  to  correct  his  life,  but 
ip  reducQ  it  to  a  sort  of  alternation  of  sin  and  sorrowsu  Such  a 
life  could  make  no  man  happy ;  and,  especially  one  who  had  tew 
frionds  to  cheer  him,  litile  real  taste  for  dissipation,  and  that  kind 
of  bilious  habit,  which  is  apt  to  divide  the  life  of  its  victiui  between 
linger  and  melancholy.  In  such  a  state,--  therefore,  he  was  not 
likely  to  remain  long.  And,  accordingly,  on  a  sudden,,  he  pro« 
claimed  himself  a  converted  character,  lie  forsook  at  once,  not 
only  his  vices,  hut  his  coilegQ» occupations;  not  only  his  profligate, 
but  his  moral  companions.  His  acquaintance  looked  on  with  iisto- 
nishment.  The  good  trembled  when  ihey  saw  such  hands  laid  on 
the  ark  of  God.  The  bad  scoffed  to  find  religion  with  such  a- 
champion.  But  Munster  went  on  his  way,  heedless  both  of  the 
one,  and  of  the  other.  He  soon  entered  the  Church,  and  became 
^e  curate  of  this  very  parish.  And  here,  I  shall  endeavour  to 
descril>e  him,  first,  as  a  minister ;  mid  next»  as  the  fatlier  of  » 
family. 

.  **  'His  doctrines  were,  in  the  main,  thoso  of  the  Scriptures,  ancl^ 
yf  thtil  Ueforraurs.  But  then  he  held  and  taught  ihQm  less  practl* 
&illi/  than  either.  His  gr^md  maxim,  for  instance,  was,  *  preach 
of  taith,  and  works  will  follow :'  whereaa,  the  Bible  and  the  Church 
evidently  deem  the  same  attention  due  to  both,  concluding,  that  a 
man  is  just  as  likely  to  act  as  to  think  wrong/ 

<*  *  The  hands  of  my  watch,'  said  the  Vicar,  *  are  quite  as  in- 
correct as  the  wheels.     But  let  us  read  on.' 
*  ^*  *  ^^ either  did  the  spirit  of  madetaUon  in  these  high  authorities 
-     .  satisiy 
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satisfy  him.  Sotiietimes,  he  so  magnified  a  truth,  as  to  strain  ittd 
tha  diaiensions  of  error.  Sometimes  he  seemed  to  reduce  the* 
whole  of  religion  to  a  single  doctrine.  In  short,  as  some  men  po^. 
sess  the  art  of  giving  error  the  air  of  truth,  so  he  gave  truth  the 
coinolexion  and  the,  character  of  error.  Pew  tnen  had  a  better 
creed;  and  few  put  a  worse  interpretation  to  it.* 

"  *  But,  however  defective  his  opinions  might  be,  his  life  was 
far  worse.     Although  ardent  in  the  pufpit,  and  in  the  discharge  of. 
most  other  public  duties,  his  zeal  did  not  extend  to  the  more  retired 
duties  of  his  office.     He  rarely,  for  instance,  sought  out  in  the  re-, 
mote  corners  of  his  parish  those  sheep  of  his  flock,  who  either  had. 
not  yet  found  the  heavenly  pastures,  or  liad,  unhappily,  wandered: 
from  them.     Those  quiet  labours,  which  no  eye  sees,  Und  no  voice 
applauds  hut  that  of  God,  had  no  charms  fpr  him;  '  To  be  heard^, 
to  be  felt,  to  be  admired,  in  the  great  congregation,  was  all  he 
loved.     Many  are  the  wounded  spirits  which  he   never  attemptedr 
to  heal.     Many  the  broken  hearts  which  he  never  stopped  to  bindi 
up.     They  cried  for  help,  indeed,  but  their  Levite  passed  by  on 
t^ie  other  side.     When  he  should  have  been  aiding  them^  he  wag; 
l^one  to  act  the  Apostle,  or   to  head  the  Grusade,  in  some  puhliCt 
enterprise,   to  which,  not  God,  but  liis  vanity  had  called,  him.! 
Many  are  those  of  his  parish  whose  faces  he  will  first  recognize  at 
the  bar  of  God,  sheep  which  he  should  have  carried  in  his  bosom,, 
children  to  whom  he  should  have  been  as  a  father.     Into  the  secu- 
lar business  of  his  parish  he  entered  with  great  eagerness ;  and^ 
unFortunatfily  for  his  general  influence  as  a  minister,  carried  into 
it  as  worldly  a  spirit  as  any  of  his  people — thus  proving  that  the 
Apostle  in  the  pulpit  was  a  mere  man  in  the  ordinary  concerns  of 
lil'e  ;  and  that,  like  bad  pictures,  it  was- to  distance  rather  than  to 
colouring,  his  character  owed  even  the  little  effett  it   had.  .  Hi^ 
charities  were  extensive  and  shewy.     Rather,  indeed,  than  curtaili 
them,  he  had  much  narrowed  the  education  of  an  only  son,  de- 
signed for  the  ministry;  and  even  delayed  his  payments  to   some. 
•  by  no  means  affluent  tradesmen.     And  the  money,  thus  douhtfully: 
«ecured,  wasj  in  many  instances,  ill  bestowed.    His  gifts  were  c^nj 
either  partial  or  ostentatious.     They  were  inscribed,  for  instance,* 
on  the  vvalh  of  the  popular  chapei ;  but  rarely  on  the  heart  of  the. 
afilicted  and   unobtrusive  poor.     But,    8ir,  you  will  be  glad,*  I 
thf^^,  to  hear  something  of  tiie  efiect  of  his  minisUy  on  his  cpo- 
gregatloh. 

"^  *  The  iinportance  then  of  the  doctrines  on  which  he  dwelt, 
the  vigour  of  his  manner,  and  a  good  deal  of  natural  eloquence,  ip- 
suved  him  a  large  and  an  attentive  audience.     And,  such  is  tllfe| 
value  of  truth,  even  when  debased  by  a  mixture  of  error,  that,  ift. 
many  instances,    the  happiest  results   flowed  from  his  exertions.- 
Many,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  received  the  wheat,  and  rejected 
the  chafi!;  which,-  with  a  too  nearly  approaching  liberahty^  he  had 
scattered  around  him.     They  learned  from  him,  for  example,  tO/ 
iQve  "h^r  iSuvioun,-  and  that  absorbed  many  baser  emotiOos.   They 
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learned  also  to  read  thp  Scriptures ;  and  there  founcf  the  antidote 
eveu  for  their  preacher's  errors.  To  some  of  his  hearers,  however, 
his  mini;5try  was  far  from  beneficial.  Some  timid  minds  were  driven 
.  to  despair ;  some  bolder  spirits  urged  to  presumption.  And>  in 
general,  his  most  ardent  converts  were,  by  no  means,  the  mofjt 
complete  Christians.  •  Their  tempers  especially,  betrayed  some  de- 
fect in  their  religious  system ;  and  shewed  that  a  millennium  which, 
should  arise  from  the  complete  diffusion  of  his  principles,  would 
•  .not  be  of  that  kind  in  which  the  *  lion  should  lie  down  with  the 
kid.'"     P.  140. 

Were  we  to  interpret  what  b  meant  by  '^  heading  the 
Crusade,"  we  should  apply  the  terms  to  that  clerjjjyman,  who 
abaitdoning  the  sacred  charge  of  his  pajish,  ot  his  fauiily,  and  of 
those  coQimitted  to  his  care,  to  fate  and  chance,  in  dtiiance  of  tlie 
injunctions  of  that  eccltsiastical  governor  whom  he  has  sworn  to 
.obey,  shall  traverse  the  kingdom  in  every  direction,  intruding 
rupon  the  province  of  the  diocesan  clergy,  opposing  fnmselF  to 
every,  species  of  church  discipline,  and  accompanied  by  dis- 
senters and  schismatics,  shall  preach  up  in  every  corner  of  the 
•land,  »the  interests  of  that  society,  the  leading  feature  in  whose 
•constitution  appears  to.  be  its  hostility  to  ihe  Church  establish*- 
ment.  Should  any  of  our  readers  esteem  our  character  of  the 
methodistical  preaching  to  be  too  severe,  and  that  our  charj.'je 
rof  its  driving  to  distraction  many  of  its  hearers,  is  un*-. 
-founded  in  fact,  let  our  statement  be  confirmed  by  the  author 
himself  in  his  character  of  >lunster.  This  gentleman  appears 
ratheutoo  much  of  a  rhodomontader  to  j-romote,  in  any  very 
yviiiQ  degree,  the  success  of  the  pai.ty ;  such  intemperance  might 
flhock  the  uninitiated,  he  cannot  therefore  be  held  forth  as  a  de^ 
coy  to  the  wavering  and  unsettled ;  let  the  reader,  however,  ob- 
^ervtf,  that  it  is  the  man,  and  the  manner,  and  not  so  much  the 
tei»dency  of  his  doctrine  which  is  the  object  of  censure. 

Our  readers  will  have  formed  by  this  time  some  judgnient 
upon  the  nature  and  tendency  of  this  pubhcation.  .  We  should 
have  beld  its  unknown  authc^r  in  much  higher  estmiation,  had  he 
boldly  declared  his  design,  and  had  he  not,  uiider  the  mask  of 
affection  and  love,  aimed  a  blow  at  that  vei-y  Church  which  Ite 
professes  to  reverence.  To  recommend  the  principles,  and  to 
propagate  the  interests  of  his  party,  without  the  mention  of  tliose 
names  which  mii^ht  place  the  reader  on  his  guard,  is  the  great 
end  of  the  volume.  To  represent  their  doctrines  as  the  doctrmes 
pf  the  Reformers,. and  to  impress  upon  the  reader,  that,  from  the 
restoration  until  the  present  day,  those  doctrines  have  been  a!>an* 
doned  by  our  Church,  are  the  principal  means  of  accompit:;^hingi 
this  eiid.  How  far  he  has  succeeded  in  these  two  objects*  we 
Wav^  our  readers  to  ^termiue. .  list.the  author  boldl^i  declare  in 
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^hat  Chtifclii^s  and  in  Nvtnit  Colleges  of  the  land  Uiis  spirit  is  re< 
vived ;  were  we  as  foud  of  perverting  Scripture,  with  a  sort  of 
ludicrous  familiarity,  as  himself,  wc  tlii^t  suggest  to  him  that 
''  Kins^s  may  be  its  nursing  fathers^  and  Queens  its  nursing  tno-* 
ihers.' 

In  the  second  edition  many  remarks,  which  might  give  um- 
brage to  the  dissenters,  are  cither  softened  down,  or  wholly 
omitted  ;  and,  in  their  stead,  we  are  told  how  *'  greatly  are  both 
the  spirit  and  the  taste  of  the  dissenters  improved  in  our  days," 
and  of  *^  a  hearty  desire  to  co-operate  with  them  for  every  good 
^nd  ;''  but  at  wliat  Auxiliary  Bible  Society  these  alterations  x^ere 
suggested,  he  has  omitted  to  inform  us.  In  the  first  edition,  he 
M  cut  so  far  as  to  declare^  that^  at  the  Restoration,  the  Church 
was  infected  by  the  profligacy  of  the  Court ;  but  thi;i  observatioii 
has  been  since  omitted. 

We  have  delivered  our  opinion  boldly  upon  this  publicadoi, 
because  we  know  its  tendency,  and,  by  the  blessing  of  God  (for 
we  too  arc  serious  men),  our  readers  shall  know  it  abo.  For 
those  who,  in  their  rdi^ious  principles,  differ  from  ourselves,  we 
encourage  every  mild  and  charitable  feeling ;  we  can  bear  their 
opinions  with  patience,  and  canvass  them  with  temper.  But  far 
those  who,  under  the  mask  of  friendship  and  affection,  would  in- 
feinuate  the  grossest  calnmnies,  and,  under  the  specious  garb  of 
candid  discussion,  would  violate  the  sanctity  of  historic  truth,  we 
can  feel  no  real  respect.  The  author  has  prefixed  to  the  volume 
rather  a  pompous  dedication  of  his  work,  ^'  upon  the  altar''  of  the 
Church  of  England.  Now,  even  supposing  its  tendency  to  be  of 
the  most  affectionate  nature,  it  savours  surely  of  presumption  and 
conceit  to  offer  so  light  and  so  insignificant  an  ofieriiig  upon  suck 
an  altar.  It  is  with  much  diffidence  that  we  should  present,  ia 
this  manner,  the  labouis  of  our  best  years,  and  consecrate  thedl 
with  the  formality  of  such  a  deiiication ;  but  the  ceremonious  eH* 
rolmeiit  of  a  light  tale  or  a  flippant  novel,  among  the  archives  of 
our  Church,  is  a  sufiicient  proof  that  the  author  entertains  a  very 
mistaken  view  either  of  tlie  dignity  of  the  altar,  or  of  the  value  of 
the  sacrifice. 

It  is  with  great  reluctance  that  upon  any  occasion,  and  parti- 
cularly upon  tlie  discussion  of  religious  subjects,  tliat  we  adopi 
the  language  of  acrimony,  or  censure.  \Ve  would  not  willing 
fasten  with  malignant  anxiety  upon  the  errors  and  the  indisere* 
tion  of  any  author,  and  pass  over  his  beauties  and  excelienciet 
in  silence  and  oblivion.  We  are  bound,  therefore,  to  deckrei 
that  tliere  are  many  points  in  this  litt  e  volume,  in  which  we  eiH 
tirely  coincide,  and  some  beautiliU  passages  which  w*e  would  wil« 
lingly  extract,  were  not  the  book  .^o  generally  in  the  bands  of  oar 
teadera.     But  it  is  not  because  we  oordially  usseut  to  OMiny  of 
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roe  doctrmes  ti'ticli  it  contains,  that  Ue  carf  approve  of  tlife  design 
vitb  wbich  they  ?ire  introduced,  or  of  the  end  which  they  ar(b  pA'r« 
))osed  to  promote.  Therfe  are  fewj  very  few  pointsf  of  failh,  upon 
nirhich  we  might  dififer  with  the  authoi  ;  but  we  protest  aga'ia^t 
tbcir  igsipUcation  to  party  purposes  and  agaiust  th^  excluidre  right 
'V^ch  that  party  claim  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Refornmtionr,  {q 
tlie  name  or  the  Gospel,  and  to  the  consolations  of  Chfi^. 

Of  the  style  and  language  of  this  little  Volume  we  tdiould  say 
nothing,  had  ao.t  the  author  by  bin  dedication  given  a  consequence 
Mdiich  it  litiie  deserved <  It  cot^aiiui  some  tol^^rable  stioked  of 
humour,  and  some  few  instances  of  pathos.  But  the  light  parts 
are  generally  far  too  flippant,  and  the  graver  dentimcAts  much 
toe  Dorid.  But  oar  most  serious  objection  li^  against  the  umia« 
tural  amalgamation  of  the  most  sacred  passages  in  Scrrp'titre  with 
paitry  conceits,  and  attempts  at  vviiiicisni.  Howrever  these 
may  be  occasionally  introduced  as  reliefs  to  the  graver  parts,  yet 
it  canKists  ^leitlier  with  the  principles  of  taste,  .noi'  with  the  rey^- 
eijitte  .due  to  so  sacred  a  subject^  to  mix  up  the  salemn  aird  tHe 
ludicrous  in  one  undigested  mass.  The  hiunoujr  of  our  ai^lior  i:^ 
clearly  a  second- hand  imitation  of  the  letters  of  Peter  Pliraley ; 
find  his  graver  portions,  a  dilatation  of  a  Bible  SocijBtY  harangue* 
Our  readers  may  readily  cooceive  the  anomalous  style  and  ch^* 
racter  .which  such  a  mixture  muait  produce.  We  do  not  deiiy 
cmr  ,^^thor  his  due  credit  for  the  plausible  manner  and  the  speci- 
%j^9  l^i^agelinder  which  he  has  concealed  a  deeper  and  moife 
j^igniiig  purj>ose.  We  have  perfpriiled  our  duty  in  developiiig| 
3ts,tiatui;e  and, extent, and  in.exposiug  it  to  the  public  view;  aixa 
y\!^  irball^upt.haye  I ost«Qur  .labour,  if  any  of  om*  readers  shall,  upon 
tfaw  isecondpl^rusal  of  this  volume,  discover  a  snake  amidst  the 
Ij^^ers,  wHich>  upfui.3  mure  cursory  vi&wy  had  escaped  their  ob- 
J^iration. 


.*« 


jikl^.  y.     Liters  of  Lord   Nelson  to  ^adi/  Ifamilton^  S^c. 
2  vols.  #yo.    Jl.  U.     Lovewell  »nd  Go.     18 14. 

^ry^E  iopk  up  these  volumes  scwe  months  ago  ^ith  the  intention 
^jnformii^.Qur  reader;?  of  the  naluie  of  their  coutente,  when 
j^pie  important  E)ia»t^ter  pressing  upon  iis,  wje  Were  induced  to' 
po^tp^ne  their  cpnsideraiioM.  l)|ii  ing  this  interval/  Lady  H^* 
4Jniltoi>,  to  whpm.the  world  bad  given  the  cnedit  of  the  publicjBC^ 
•jtioi>,,(|as  ptit  fgrthy  in  most  of  tb6  d^ily  .P^pjirsy  a  Letter,  inr 
tihich  she  .thju(s  fornutily  ^nies  ai^y  knowledge  of  the  transac- 

-    **  'I  *hefeby  declare  that  they  (the  letters)  have  feeen  publ^ihecl 
iDCfthfefy  •imk&6#Q  4€f  me ;  never  Imnng  in  wiy  «mij,  .by  word  or 

Go  d»ed^ 
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deed,  authorised,  sanctioned,  or  advised  their  publication.    The 

letters  in  question  were  given  by  nie  for  the  express  purpose  of 
making  selections  from  them  towards  the  illustration  of  the  life  of 
I^ord  Nelson,  which  I  intended  at  that  period  to  have  published  my- 
self.    These  letters  were  fraudulently  withheld,  and  undue  advan- 

*  tagcs  taken  of  the  existing  circumstances,  which  latter  deprived  me 

*of  the  only  means  to  regain  them.  Added  to  this,  it  has  been  most 
cruefly  reported  that  I  have  reaped  some  pecuniary  advantages 

'  from  the  sale  of  this  publication.  .  In  answer  to  this,  I  protest  most 
solemnly  that  I  never  have  received,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  any 
way  whatsoever,  the  smallest  pecuniary  advantage  or  emolument 

I  therefrom. 

,   .  «  Mr.  Editor, 

,  •*  Temple  Place,  BlacJcfriars  "  Your  humble  servant, 

RoadyJune  5^  1814."  "  Emma  Hamilton.** 

Now,  how  shall  we,  consistently  with"'  politeness,  venture  to 
inform  her  Ladyship,  that  we  are  by  no  means  satisfied  with  this 

*  declaration  f  A  grievous  oflFence  has  been  committed  against 
publijc  decorum,  and  an  unmerited|injury  inflicted  upon  an  high 
national  character;  we  cannot,  therefore,  upon  her  simple  as- 
severation, pronounce  a  sentence  of  acquittal.     Appearances  art 

*  strongly  against  her.     At  the  time  of  the  publication.   Lady  H. 

*  was  within  the  rules  of  a  prison  for  debt ;  and,  therefore,  we  con- 
'  elude,  in  some  necessity.     She  was  at  well  known  enmity  with 

the  representatives  of  the  Nelson  family ;  and,  therefore,  not  al- 
'  together,  perhaps,  without  feelings  of  revenge.  Now  these  liet- 
tcrs  were  admirably  adapted  at  once  to  gratify  her  pique  and 
relieve  her  poverty ;  for  they  are  plentifully  interspersed  with 
galling  reflections  and  awkward  disclosures,  which  could  not  fail 

*  to  give  individuals  pain ;  while  the  celebrated  naiii^  attached  to 
thiem  wotild  ensure  an  extensive  sale  and  general  publicity.  A»d 
against  these  strongs  probabilities,  we  have  an  unsupported  asser- 
.tion,  couched  in  studied  ambiguity  of  phrase,  that  tbejs.e  Letters 
were  fraudulently  withheld  and  published  without  her  LadVshipV 
consent,  or  her  participating  in  the  profit,  by  a  person  of  whose 
name  *^  existing  circumstances"  -forbid  the  disclosure. 

But  on  the  supposition  that  her  story  is  correct,  and  her  indig- 
nation undis#embled,  we  cannot  but  consider  it  unfortunate,  that 
in  her  late  t  r  ansae  tion  s  with  the  Gentlemen  of  the  Law,  no  one 
of  them  should  out  of  compassion  to  her  Ladyship's  feelings,  have 
"hinted  the  simple  fact ;  that  an  aftidavit  made  and  proved  at  atri- 
'  fling  expence  before  the  Lord  High  Chancellor,  would  not  only 

*  have  recalled  the  whole  impression,  but  have  been  the  means  of 
inflicting  severe  penalties  On  the  head  of  the  delinquent. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  do  not  thnik  that  the  public  will  be  ready 

;  to'acqnit  Lady  H.  of  the  charge  of  having  mediately  or  immedi- 

atv'ly  edited  thc^c  volumes^  unless  »he  cao  substaatiate  )ier  iiega- 

live 
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live  by  some  proofs ;  certainly  by  nothing  less  than  the  name  of 
the  offender.  And  even  if  it  should  be  proved  that  the  book  has 
.been  given  surreptitiously  to  the  world,  she  can  by  no  means 
stand  excused  of  a  gross  breach  of  contidence,  fidelity^  and  deco- 
rum, in  having  ever  suffered  such  letters  to  pass  from  her  own 
possession. 

The  two  volumes  thus  given  to  the  public  consist  of  sixty  pri- 
vate letters,  addressed  by  the  late  Lord  Nelson  to  Lady  Hamil- 
ton at  different  intervals,  between  the  years  1798  and  1805  ;  or, 
to  speak  with  reference  to  the  great  epochas  of  his  active  life,  be- 
>  tween  the  victories  of  Nile  and  Trafalgar.  They  have  been  pretty 
equally  divided,  and  occupy  only  the  first  half  of  each  vohnne. 
The  rest  of  the  publication  is  made  up  of  a  supplement,  contain- 
ing letters  from  the  Father  of  Lord  Nelson,  the  present  Earl,  his' 
brother.  Lord  St.  Vincent,  Sir.  A.  Ball,  the  Earl  of  Bristol 
(Bishop  of  Derry),  Hon.  Charles  Greville,  Alexander  Davison, 
JEsq.  and  Sir.  W.  Hamilton,  all  addressed  to  her  Ladyship, 
These  latter  are  termed,  interesting  letters,  elucidatory  of  I^ord  . 
Nelson's  correspondence  widi  Lady  Hamilton;  but  as  far  as  our 
judgment  cafrries  us,  tliey  elucidate  nothing,  and  interest  no  one. 
To  the  whole  is  prefixed,  in  all  due  form,  a  kind  of  prefatory  de- 
dication or  dedicatory  preface,  setting  forth,  that  the  object  of  the 
publication  i^  to  give  our  great  admiral's  "  private  sentiments  of 
men  and  measures,  countries  and  their  rulers."  Now  from  wliat 
Me  have  already  said,  our  readers  will  conclude  that  we  are  not 
inclined  to  think  very  favourably  of  their  contents.  In  good 
ti'uth,  we  are  at  a  loss  how  to  find  words  wherewith  to  express 
our  indignation.  For  surely  since  the  time  of  its  invention,  no-  ' 
thing  so  gross,  so  offensive,  and  at  the  same  time  so  utterly  nuga- 
tory, eyer  disgraced  the  art  of  printing.  The  book  stands  mt/id 
virtntt  redemptus  It  contains  nothing  that  ought  to  have  met 
the  public  eye,  every  diing  that  should  have  been  concealed  from 
it.  So  far  from  giving  us  any  fresh  insight  into  the  character  of  . 
our  great  admiral,  or  furnishing  us  with  his  **  private  sentiments 
of  men  and  measures,"  there  is  no  one  particle  of  political  infor- 
ination,  no  single  narrative  of  any  interest,  no  one  anecdote,  ei- 
ther public  or  private,  to  relieve  its  stupidity  or  apokigise  for  its 
indecencies. 

The  Leitters  are  principally  addressed  to  Lady  H.  while  resident 
at  Merton,  in  what  capacity  we  will  not  take  upon  us  to  decide  : 
and  are  in  general  of  that  careless  scribbling  sort,  which  a  mnn, 
who  is  absent  from  his  family  for  half  a  year,  would  write  home 
to  his  wife  twice  a  week ;  and  are  just  i\s  interesting  and  amusiiis:— 
windows  are  to  be  stopped  up,  door-ways  enlarged,  and  foot- 
paths turned.  Tradesmen  will  cheat  if  not  watched,  bills  coma 
'  Ligli,  and  cuijh is  scmce, 

Oo2  -    "  «  lUve 
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**  I  Tiafe  often  written  to  Da^isdn  to  pay  for  all  tTie  .jtnpro^jc''' 
ments  at  Merton.  Tlie  new  buikling  riie  chamber  over  the  dhiiug- 
toua*  you  must  cansidev.  The  gtah*  window  we  settled  ^ivas  n&i  to 
fie  stopped  i\jp^  The  undergpound  ya»sage  wiil  I  hvfe  be  made.*' 
.tei.  ILj^.  61. 

•*  I  am  no4  surprized  that  we  shcmW  both  think  the  same  abont 
((he  kiCch^'n,  and  if  I  can  afibrd  rt  I  shavid  like  it  to  be  done,  but; 
by  the  fatal  example  of  poor  Mu  Ilamilt(MB>  and  aiany  others,  wt 
mut  not  ge t^  int&  debt.'  *    VoL  II .  p.  93. 

"W  bat  in  the  name  of  a  erilip's  patience  hva  ibis  to  4o  widi  tiie 
public,  or  how  does*  ft  tend  to  elucidtite  flt«  chaiaeter  of  Jjnrd 
Kelson  i  And  yet  \ftitb  sikIi  like  ivbsuird^  bald,,  disjoint^  studfy 
are  two  l«giiitnate  aetav«d  filled  frofen  bcginiiii^  >o  'end. —  Let- 
ter XXV.  i»  a  mere  envelope^  $foA  is  made  to  occupy  a  pagev 

**  The  two  letters  wo-uld  Ba^e  beet»  overweight  so  I  send  you  the 
I&tter  I  hai»e  answered.  It  is  d  ci:^tiosity :  pray  take  care  of  it. 
Ever  your  faithful. 

*  NxisM?  AND  Bronze.** 

.  Our  sentimesital  readevs*  whcr  Iv^  to  see  grea^fness  in  retife^ 
ment,  cannot  but  be  gTutitied  with  a  sight  of  Ibe  trittfrrp^iant' 
Btasier  of  \he  Mediteri^nean  piamiitig  a  i^k  pootf. 

*^  I  bef^,'  &if  my  de»  Horatia  is  to  be  at  MertoD,  that  a  stfong 
netting  about  three  feet  high  may  be  placed  round  ihe  AVfe,  thiit 
the  little  thing  may  not  tumble  m :  and  the&  you  xuay  have  duck# 
ifi  it  again."  Vol.  II.  p.  14. 

**  I  wish  1  could  be  with  yonn  at  Mertdn  malting  aTterartions ;  I 
tlunk  1  should  have  fyersuaded  you  to  have  kept  the  pike,  and  put 
sfi.  the  carp,  who  muddy  the  water,  into  the  pond.  Only  take  c«rt 
t!)at  my  darling  does  not  faM  in  and  g^  drowned/*  Vol.  il.  p.  44. 

.  "  I  shall' admire,  y on  may  rely,  the  pig-stye>  ducks,  fcrwls,  &c. 
ftArevery  thing  you  do  I-  look  upoj»  as  peiiect.'*  ^ 

Id  makif^  selections  for  the  infbmnatioo^f  odrpdifties^}  friends 
Vk  have  met  witb  some  difficulty.  Toi*  ibe  opinions  on  ''  men 
and  measuTes*'  stre  not  always  coHched  in  :^eh  language  as  li'e 
sliouid  wisli  to  appear  on  the  decorous  page  of  eur  Keiiew.  ^t 
lengCh^  however,  we  b»ve  scle<ited  two  -ufiexceptionsible  spieci-^ 
mens :  witlt  the  jia^iee  of  the  iirs^  don>e  ^ealiemei^'ou  ^e  naftot 
B^lf^ay  list  may,  we  think,  be  incMned  to  coincirfe.  The  feel- 
kigs  tli^t  dictated  the  latter  may  )K>t  be  attoge^er  uMmteliigible 
t&  the  senatorial  admirers  of  the  fascinating  Mrs.  Clarke; 

'*  ^he  Jkdmiralty  will  not  give  me  leave  till  the  22d.Sii;i^/  a  se} 


of  beasts! 


^l^u^  with  Silly  Pit  to  day.  I  assure  you,  my  dear  friend,,  that 

I  had 


T  I'lad  ratlier  read  and  hear  all  your  little  story  of  a  white  hen  get- 
ting into  a  tree,  an  auecdote  of  Fatima,  or  hear  you  call  "  cuvldi/^ 
eupidi/y^  than  any  «pcj3cli  I  hear  in  Parliament.  Because  I  know 
altho'  jou  can  adapt  your  language  and  manners  to  a  chifd,  yet 
that  you  can  thunder  tbrth  such  a  torrent  of  eloque«c«,  that  oor- 
Tuption  and  infamy  would  sink  befoi'c  your  voici;  in  however  ex- 
alted a  situation  it  mi^hthe  placed/'  Boo.     Vol.  L  P.  93. 

But  ill  all  this  there  is  «o  violent  harnu  It  merely  fumMies 
us  witli  an  eminewt  example  of  a  well  kHtwii  proverb,  that  uo 
iimii€an  be  always  a  hero;  aiul  diat  ^^ile^  the  gneat  desctj^J  to 
the  tttfaii-s  of  coiunjon  life,  they  iwust  trifle  and  be  absurdi  vvilb 
the  rest  of  tl*eir  fellow  ruortals.  Aiid  for  the  publication  of  a 
few  notTsensical  Letters,  under  tlie  pressure  of  hunger  or  the  cla* 
mours  of  a  landlord  for  the  arrears  of  a  nioulb's  lodging,  a 
needy  woman  might  have  been  foi'given.  But  graver  offences 
remain  behind.  Tljese  volumes  tend  much  to  depreciate  the 
great  character  Mhich  tliey  concern.  They  are  thickly  sowa 
with  the  most  violent  abuse,  coqveyed  in  such  coarse,  obscene,  and 
ofiensive  language,  as  is  only  beard  on  the  point  at  Poptsmoutli 
or  the  neighbourhood  of  the  theatres.  Language  such  as  we 
thought  shame  would  have  withheld  any  woman,  who  had  any 
mode$ty  yet  remaining,  from  owning  to  have  been  addressed  to 
|ier.  Over  the  nature  of  the  connexion,  moreover,  between  his 
J^iordsUip  aJid  Lady  Hamilton,  there  hung  a  veil  of  doubt  that 
yas  favourable  to  the  cause  of  morality.  Part  of  the  world  had 
|)een  led  to  believe,  that  his  attachment  was  the  gratitude  of  a 
generous  man  to  a  female  for  supplying  the  means  of  a  great 
victory  gained  to  his  couiHiy  and.hmiself:  the  good  hoped  it  to 
have  been  so;  the  wise  and  well inteutitmeid  keptUieir  suspicions 
secret.  But  its  criminal  nature  now  stands  open  ^nd  confessed. 
TThese  Letters  are  replete  with  declarations  ofiove;  conttiin  for- 
mal promises  of  marriage,  (a  double  obstacle  i-einovedj)  and  ex* 
press  anxious  hopes  of  future  issue,  interlarded  with  expressions 
.of  mawkisb  endearment  at  once  ridiculous^  iudeUcat^^  and  di^ 
gusting. 

And  thus  to  relieve  ilie  tem{)oraTy  distress  of  an  undeserving 
woman,  or  to  gratify  her  pi(jue  against  a  few  insigniticant  indi- 
viduals, are  the  follies  and  imperfections  of  a  great  national  cha» 
racter  laid  open  to  the  view  of  a  curious  and  scrutinizing  world, 
^t  fi  time  wl}en  the  lustre  of  his  great  actions  had  somewhat 
cooled  on  our  memory,  and  tlie  splendour  of  his  victories  had 
4jeen  diapl^^ced  from  our  recollection  by  the  fresher  images  of 
militarv  glory.  The  brightness  of  his"  great  name  now  stands 
eclipsed  by  confessed  adultery,  a  crime  forgiven  in  this  country 
neither  to  the  most  exalted  station,  nor  to  the  most  meritorious 
liervic^fi.     Our  lively  ueigUboms^  (juickly  susceptible  of  the  ridi- 
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culous,  have  now  an  opportunity  of  revenging  their  disgraces!,  by 
laughing  at  the  weaknesses  of  a  man  whose  name  they  have 
trembled  to  hear ;  while  Englishmen  are  left  to  lament 


A  triple  pillar  of  the  world,  transformed 
Into  a  strumpet's  fool." 


In  this  matter,  however,  Lady  Hamilton  is  only  secondarily 
guilty.  Tlie  public  themselves  are  the  first  oiFenders.  These 
*  Letters  would  never  have  seen  the  light,  had  they  not  been  pub- 
lished under  the  sanction  of  a  scandalous  and  degrading  custom. 
Such,  in  the  present  age,  is  the  pruriency  of  curiosity,  such  the 
unnatural  appetite  for  the  tittle  tattle  of  private  history,  that  no 
sooner  is  the  breath  out  of  the  body  of  a  oian  of  the  slightest 
note,  than  some  officious  friend,  rushes  into  his  study,  seizes  his 
port-folio,  empties  its  contents  on  a  bookseller's  counter^  and  be- 
fore the  will  of  tlie  deceased  is  read,  or  his  corpse  well  under- 
ground, publishes  two  ponderous  quarto's  of  ^^  familiar  corres- 
pondence of  a  late  literary  character,"  Dicenday  tacenda,  every 
thing  is  produced.  Is  there  a  violent  pamphlet  which  the  author's 
better  judgment  had  kept  back  :  a  private  anecdote  his  good  na- 
ture had  suppressed  :  a  copy  of  verses  too  dull  or  too  indecent  for 
the  public  eye  ?  the  zeal  of  his  biographer  gives  it  notoriety. 
Private  opinions,  secret  motives,  his  conversation  with  his 
Maker,  are  all  disxlosed.  And  thus  stripped  naked  to  the  very 
soul,  his  defects  and  deformities  exposed  to  the  scrutiny  of  the 
vulgar,  the  man  who  alive,  lived  for  fame,  is  left  to  the  peacemeal 
anatomy  of  public  discussion. 

We  do  think  that  we  are  not  exceeding  the  limits  of  our  judi- 
cial lapacity,  when  w^e  pronounce  in  this  our  court  of  literature 
tha^t  the  posthumous  pubhcation  of  a  confidential  letter,  which  the 
author  did  not  intend,  or  would  not  have  wished  to  appear  before 
tlie  public,  is  nothing  less  than  a  moral  breach  of  trust :  and  for 
a  third  person  to  publish  a  letter  not  addressed  to  himself,  is- 
guilty  of  the  like  offence,  knowing  the  same  to  have  been  confi- 
dential. 

Nor  is  it  any  palliation  to  say,  that  by  such  means  history  is 
supplied  with  her  materials.  It  is  not  the  principal  object  of  le- 
gitimate history  to  perpetuate  the  vices,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
example,  to  preserve  the  memory  of  those  great  actions  and  emi- 
nent virtues  by  which  the  illustrious  few  have  raised  themselves 
above  the  level  of  their  fellow  mortals :  nor  can  the  dwelling  on 
their  failings  answer  any  other  purpose  than  that  of  gratifying  the 
malicious  envy  of  the  illiberal,  or  of  quenching  the  emulation  of 
posterity.  We  see  enough  of  the  weak  part  of  humanity  within 
our  ovMi,  breasts  ;  it  is   the  office  of  histoiy,  to  take  us  out  of 

oiyselvesjt 
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Ourselves,  and  to  lead  us  on  to  something  great  and  noble ;   to 
shew  us  not  wliat  we  are  but  what  we  may  be. 

On  this  account  we  would  esteem  great  characters  as  national 
property,  as  standards  by  which  the  moral  worth  of  a  country 
should  be  measured,  as  examples  by  which  the  youth  of  a  country* 
should  direct  their  conduct :  and  on  the  spoiler,  who  should  dare 
to  filch  from  their  sacred  persons  a  single  moral  excellence ;  or 
mildew  with  slander  the  mngniiicent  trappings  with  which  they 
have  concealed  and  decorated  the  defects  of  tlieir  nature,  we 
would,  as  we  now  do,  call  down  the  wrath  and  indignation  of  au 
injured  public. 


*  • 

Art.  VI,  Instructions  for  conducting  a  School,  through  the 
Agencif  of  the  Scholars  themselves.  Bj/  the  Rev.  Andrew 
Bell,  D.  D.  &^c.  4"c.  Fourth  Edition.  Murray,,  Albemarle 
Street. 

The  Duty  ofcojiforming  to  the  Church  of  England.  In  QueS" 
tion  and  Answer.  For  tJie  Use  of  Schools.  Jacobs  Wiur 
Chester^ 

Though  we  have  hitherto  abstained  from  offering  any  re* 
marks  on  the  subject  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Education 
of  the  Poor,  we  trust  that  it  will  be  imputed  to  any  motives  ra* 
ther  than  those  of  indifference,  or  wilful  neglect  on  so  important 
a  topic.  On  the  contrary,  we  have  watched  its  progress  witb 
considerable  anxiety,  a^d  have  observed  with  peculiar  satisfacr 
tiou  the  success  which  has  attended  its  zealous  endeavours  in  the 
support  of  our  Ecclesiyslical  Establishment,  so  far  beyond  what 
in  these  days  of  liberality,  falsely  so  called,  was  expected,  evea 
from  its  warmest  advocates.  To  those  indeed  who  consider 
things  with  a  candid  and  unprejudiced  judgment,  it  must  bp  oh^- 
vious  that  every  effort  has  been  tried  to  render  ofir  schools,  in 
the  strictest  sense,  national  schools  ;  for,  while,  on  the  one  ha-ncl^ 
no  sacrifice  has  been  made  inconsistent  with  tlie  original  pur- 
pose, for  which  the  National  Society  was  formed,,  yet,  on  the 
other,  an  extension  of  their  general  princi^)les  has  been  admitted, 
and  an  unlimited  confcjrmity  with  their  regulations  not  indispea* 
sably  required,  where,  from  particular  local  circumstances,  or  on 
thoroughly  conscientious  grounds,  a  deviation  could  be  permitted 
without  prejudice  to  the,  fundumeutal  rules  of  the  Society*  The 
exercise  of  this  discrction.was  wisely  left  in  the  hands  of  the  dif- 
ferent committees,  or  superintendants  of  the  schools  in  union 
with  the  >iational  Socicrty.  It  is  not  our  pr^seujt  purpose  to  eo- 
large  on  the  measures  whicli  li^tvebeen  adopted  by  the  General. 

Committeew 
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jComniittee.  0«r  objiect  in  the  above  remark  is  to  rescue  tlimi9 
from  any  change  of  intolerance  or  bigotry,  becausa  they  hav« 
jnai?full>  and  actively  stood  forward  in  defence  of  that  Churcb* 
Mi'hich  tli^y  are  under  the  most  sacred  obligations  to  support* 
Our  busi^ie^s  ralher  is  to  coiisidier  t1n3  National  Society  in  it$ 
present  flourishing  state,  ;^nd  to  offer  a  few  observations,  which 
piay  perliaps  be  of  service  in  its  future  progress. 
•  It  was  >*  ell  observed  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  at  th^ 
)a^  Annual  IVJeeting  of  the  National  Society,  that  the  Central 
School  in  Baldwin  s  Gardens  was  (tpproacliwg  to  ^  state  of  pert? 
fection.  The  advocates  of  the  New  Systsm,  in  whose  foremost 
ranks  stands  its  benevolent  inventor  (Dr.  Bell)^  have  been  most 
ready  ta  acknowledge,  that  its  mechanism  is  even  yet  ^iicient, 
and  tliata  long  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  schools  coi>duct- 
ed  6n  this  plan,  will  bring  with  it  tho^e  improvements  whicH 
l^xperience  and  personal  attendance  can  alone  supply.  It  is  froia 
the  scholars  themselves  that  our  own  information  is  obtained ; 
and  the  judicious  alterations  which  have  been  made  m  the  sab* 
sidiary  practices  of  tlie  System,  as  well  as  the  source  from  whence 
tliey  aife  derived,  must  be  obvious  to  every  one,  who  ha«  been  \ii 
Ihe  h*lbit  of  frequenting  the  Madras  Schools. 

The  fourth  edition  of  Dr.  Bell's  Instructions  for  (Tdnductlng 
a  School  through  the  Agency  of  the  Scholars  themselves,  is  a 
giifKciient  proof  bf  tile  justice  of  tliis  remark,  in  which,  ^omparetl 
vilh  the  former  editions,  we  obsrerve  many  important  and  useful 
aiidilioiis ;  and  m  fe  b^liipve  that,  since  the  ppriod  of  its  pubhca. 
"tibn,  other  mi?ch^ritai  improvements  have  been  adopted  at  the 
Cfentral  School.  Tuition  by  the  scholars  themselves,  most  ever 
Temain  the  teading  principle,  the  peculiar  ch;iracteris|ic  of  the 
System ;  ana  on  eVilbring  a  sclrpol  so  cpndacted,  it  is  impossibte 
inot  to  bfe  stitick  with  thfc  prder  aud  regularity,  as  well  as  ease 
ind  si^ftjplicity,  ^^ith  which  th^  whole  machine  is  thus  managed. 
Tl)ie  t\vb^n'eral  laws,  \vhiiph  pr.  Bel]  points  but^  are^j  Ist,  That 
^evby  sckcHui;  is  allbwed,  by  a  fair  arid  constant  competition  withj 
Iris  ifellows,  tb  find  his  IfeVel ;  and,  2dfy,  That  the  instruction  of 
th^  schdpf  is  carried  on  by  short,  easy,  frequent,  perfect,  an4 
a^pprpnria^tc  lesst^ns,  as  well  by  a  division  or  the  cniidn^  irtto. 
clas^  accbrding  to  t&eir  progrtess  j  and  by  degradaliop  and  prot 
motion « a^  well  as  c6nstant  employment,  ati  iqtectual  bar  is  put 
i6  that  wast^  (of  time,attd  tlro^e  habits  ofSnattentjon^  sq  apparent 
as  w'ell  as  objcctiohabht  in  schools  condiicited  on  th^  pM'  phm. 
And  hwc  we  a  jtj  Ic?!  it  contrast  the  simph^  machinery  of  a  schopj 
pn  Dr.  BcH«  plan,  vi-ith  tlic  idle  mummery  of  a  Lauca^an 
school,  w  hich,  liogctlier  with  the  baubles  of  a  toy-shop,  combiiicilil 
?it1  the  nigenmty  of  punishment  and  of  torture  employed  in  ^ 
|ffe\c-sliip.     On  flie  contrary,  in  pur  National  Schools,  u^de^. 

the. 
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1^  direction  of  an  iutelligent  iind  energetic  master,  we  see  an 
flinimation  and  activity,  wbicli  render  Uie  scene  at  once. amusing 
and  instructive.  We  see  regularity  and  method  in  the  whole 
inanagenient,  and  every  moment  of  time  profitably  einpUned, 
without  the  intervention  of  those  inseparable  compaAions  of 
every  village  styrant,  a  rod  and  a  cane,  huUscrimiualeiy  and  inju- 
diciously applied. 

In  tiacing  the  first  instruction  of  a  scholar.  We  ob8e^^•e  hbn 
ibmplojed  in  forming  the  alphabet  on  sand,  perhaps  the  stops^ 
figures,  numerals,  and  monosyliabies,  from  whence  be  is  renwved 
into  tiie  lowest  class.  Here  he  is  taught  to  read  by  previous 
spelling,  and  afterwards,  vi  ord  by  word,  a  series  of  nnnioisyiJa- 
bles,  ironi  the  easiest  to  the  most  difficult  in  our  language.  Yet 
|)e  feels  no  irksomene.s5  in  the  employment^  his  lessons  are  pro* 
portioned  to  big  capacity :  they  are  sh<^t  and  easy,  and  his  sitten* 
tion  is  kept  up  by  his  being  called  o&  by  the  teacher  to  proceed 
even  in  the  middle  of  the  word,  a»d  wheu  bis  regular  turn  may 
be  apparently  at  a  distance. 

Having  been  perfectly  instructed  ia  the  elementary  rnrds,  tli€ 
Rational  School-book,  No.  ^  is  placed  in  his  handst,  and  a  dis* 
tinct  and  proper  pronunciation  is  obtained  in  reading  thea>(misiug 
stories  of  which  it  is  composed,  by  teaching  the  voice  to  pause 
^nd  rest,  where  the  sense  permits,  besides  at  the  r^g^lar  sto(m. 
Jlv  hnrrying  on  through  $  whole  ^ciitence,  the  meaning  of  it  is 
pften  totally  disregarded;  whereas,  by  proj)er  rests,  or  short 
pauses  of  the  voice,  the  art  of  good  reading  is  rendeitd  easier, 
^nd  still  the  sense  of  the  passage  h  consulted. 

\Ve  now  follow  our  young  scholar  to  the  National  Scb6bl« 
book.  No.  3,  wbicli^  in  the  words  5>f  Dr.  Bdl,  (sec  Instruc- 
iiQiis^  p.  3 1  f) 

**  U  ciM«tracted  on  the  same  prmcipfe  with  the  cmtimon  spell- 
jAg^ok,  feut  in  a  small  ewnpasfe,  ftdapttji  m  the^  perfect  instruc-r 
lion  of  tl)e  new  ^school,  which  reftd^ers  kw^  rjumorpl^  and  longj 
books  ifnnec€s«n-y.  In  the  tyilafoic  tefesow,  tli*^  tpcwrd*  are  read,  in 
the  first  instance,  syllable  by  syllabic ;  aii^er  wHieh  the  scholar  » 
prepared  to  combine  thi3  syllables  of  whidh  a  word  k  compqsied^ 
and  to  pronounce  them  together,  and  so  U  read  Uie.  saine  lessimi 
^ord  bV  word.  VVhen  he  can  read  distuHclly  and  aocmratd^  4 
fable  of  s}'lliabic  Icssonis  word  by  word,  he  propeetia  to  the  atmcxcd 
inaading  lessons,  wliich  these  progreasive  practices  eoa;b4e  jhjm  tc| 
fead  with  precision,  1il>e  rule  nowjs,  to  r.ea^  slatdif^  audibly,  amd 
Mstinc^i^^  prdnouncing  alouA  the  la$f  ^llabk  ^f  cyery  wqfrd,  and 
fee /fl[i«  ^drd  of  every  sentence^*' 

l^sf?  simple  elfwefifary  books  corf  pr€*?€ndthe  ^'dK)1e  grotmd- 
^•wj-k  on'whicli  iiistnicteo*i  is  foimd^j  aftid  io  Troceedifig  to  ^ 
lli^her  clasuesi  w«  iww  find  tlie  e&ct  e^  that  W^ufar  and  ¥«rfect 
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teaclnnof,  which  has  been  the  lot  of  every  scholar.     No  sooner 

are  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  the  Parables,  Miracles,  and  Dis- 
courses* of  our  Saviour,  Ostervald's  Abridgmf  nt  of  the  Bible» 
and  the  Chief  Truths  of  the  Christian  Religion,  placed  in  hisi 
hands  in  regular  succession,  than  we  observe  a  correct  and  steady 
pronunciation  in  every  thing  he  either  reads  or  repeats  by  heart* 
We  hear  the  Catechism,  the  Graces  before  and  after  Meat,  the 
Morning  and  Evening  Collects,  Prayers  on  enteriwg  and  leaving 
Church,  repeated  with  attention-  to  tbe  meaning  of  the  words, 
and  with  a  correctness  which  cannot  be  exceeded.     We  perceive 
that  the  utideci^tanding  is  opened  by  the   questions  which  are 
a.sked  out  of  t^ry  book  he  reads ;  afrid  we  discover,  in  the  anxiety 
of  each,  to.  keep  pace  with  his  school-fcllftws  in  religious  know- 
ledge, and  in  their -eagerness  to  be  insti-ucted,  aii  ample  proof  of 
that  strong  hold  Which  the  New  System  takes  on  their  minds  and 
dispositions.     It  is,  however,  not  only  the  mechanism  of  the 
plan,  beautiful  as  it  i«>  which  we  are  led  lo  admire.     We  can- 
not be  insensible  to  t(ie  habits  of  order  and  subordination  which 
the  children  imbibe,  or  to  their  devout  inanher  of  offering  up 
their  prayers,  and  singing  the"  praises  of  tlieir  great  Creator* 
These  werie  pojnts,  vitally  importgnt  aslhey  are  iri  whatever  bears 
the  name  of  a  Christian  education,  which  had  been  too  much 
neglected,  if  not  totally  fdrgotten ;   but  tf  we  mistake  not,  the 
gayest  and   the  most  thoughtless  have  received  in  visiting  our 
National- Schools^  many  and -useful  lessons,  which  will  not  be 
easily  effaced-,  and  which  they  never  would  have  been  taught  ia 
the  scenes  of  splendour  and  of  fashion,  with  which  their  station 
in  life  familiarizes  them. 

It  must  be  obvious  that   Dr.  Bell's  instructions   should  be 
plactd  hi  the  hands  of  twry  master,  as  well  as  visitof,  superiii* 
tending  a  school  on  this  admirable  sptem.   'The  observations 
contained  in  this  little  work,  are  derived  from  a  course  of  atten-i 
tive  observation,  and  long  experience,  and  it  would  be  idle  to 
.attempt  a  refutation  vhcre  their  utility  has  been  so  satisfactorily^, 
and  so  uniformly  prorcd  by  abundant  practice.     There  is  one 
chapter,  indeed,  to  wlich  we  are  anxious  to  call  particular  atten* 
tion,  where  the  mistakes  commonly  made  in  schools,  are  accu- 
rately enumerated.  Amohj^st  others  we  tind,  '^  imperfect  instruc- 
tion, not  ap|k)riioni)g  the  length  of  the  lesson  to  the  capacity 
and  proficiency  of  <he  scholars;  not  enforcing  the  due  number 
of  lessons ;    the  viiste   of   time  by   the   scholars  when    they 
should  be  learning  their  Us^i.ns ;  beginning  the  lesson  always 
with  the  head  boy  of.  the  class,  and  each  scholar  reading  a  single 
lesson  or  ver^^e,  so  that  he  can  calculate  what  will  fall   to  his 
%hare,  and  is  learmng  that;,  when  he  should  be  attending  to  the 
reading  of  his  ciass-felh^ws ;  quick,  indistinct,  ancj  low  rcadiog, 
•r  n^gltcling  tln^due  marking  of  the  teacher's  books."    ^i  iafor 
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Utint  of  proper  attention  to  tliese  and  other  minute  parts  of  tli« 
system,  t1iat  many  schools  are  not  yet  brought  to  the  perfection 
of  which  they  are  capable.  The  smaller  wheels  must  be 
kept  in  complete  order  if  vve  would  exhibit  the  whole  machine 
in  its  entire  beauty.  With  the  object  of  correcting  these  mis- 
takes, of  making  known  those  alterations  which  are  continually 
occurring  in  the  national  school,  and  of  giving  life  and  energy 
to  the  whole,  we  are  anxious  that  a  general  visitor  should  be 
appointed  to  examine  periodically  the  central,  and  perhaps  oflier 
lai'ge  schools,  M'here  it  is  of  importance,  that  the  greatest  accu- 
racy should  be  observed.  Whenever  such  a  plan  has  been 
adopted  b>  the  Diocesan  and  District  Societies,  considerable 
advantage  has  been  derived  from  it.  It  quickens  the  zeal  of  the 
local  conmiittees  ;  stimulates  the  master ;  and,  by  empowering 
the  general  visitor  to  distribute  a  few  reward  books  at  each 
school  he  hispects,  it  creates  an  anxiety>  and  an  eagerness  in  the 
childrt^n  to  exc^l.  Whatever  rouses  public  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject ;  whatever  proves  to  the  parent  the  interest  taken  in  the  edu- 
cation and  conduct  of  their  children ;  whatever  periodically 
animates  exertion,  must  be  of  service  to  the  general  cause. 

It  is  a  lamentable  necessity  ariying  partly  from  accidental 
causes,  and  partly  from  the  exigencies  of  the  times,  which 
obliges  many  parents  to  remove  their  children  from  our  schools 
at  a  very  early  age.  No  sooner  do  we  begin  to  make  good  im- 
pressions, no  sooner  are  the  effects  of  our  instruction  visible, 
than  duy  -u'e  reiaoved  from  our,  friendly  care,  and  exposed  to  a 
very  different  scene.  Whenever,  therefore^  the  funds  will  admit 
of  a  sufficient  encouragement  being  given  to  some  of  the  mo-* 
nitors  to  remain  in  the  school,  we  are  persuaded  that,  not  only 
great  immediate  advantage  will  be  felt,  but  the  best,  and  perhaps 
the  only  means  will  thus  be  taken  for  perpetuating  and  perfect- 
ing the  woi  k  that  is  so  well  begim.  It  can  only  be  by  train- 
ing up  musters  evpressly  for  the  purpose,  that  we  can  hope  to 
eradicate  the  bliuiders  and  error>  of  the  old  system.  In  order 
also  to  watch  the  effects  of  our  early  instruction,  we  think  that 
sn  annu'ii  «  nquiry  into  their  characters  after  they  have  quitted 
school,  as  iM,  as  ma\  be  practicable,  and  a  proportionate  encou- 
ragement to  those  who  are  known  to  be  regular  in  their  attend- 
ance on  public  worshij),  and  of  whose  general  conduct  their 
Hiaslers  and  parents  can  spenk  favourably,  would  be  an  excellent 
means  of  bi  ngioy;  to  nia  iinty  the  seed  thus  early  sown.  On  these 
and  many  other  points  connected  with  the  objects  of  the  National 
Societv,  vve  have  (/-jsorvcd  several  useful  remarks  in  a  publica* 
tion  entitled  ^  Siiui^i  .Siion*  to  the  Promoters  of  Dr.  Belfs  Sys- 
tem of  Insliiictlon/'  bv  the  liev.  F.  Iremonger  ;  a  work  whic^ 
i^cbaractejized  by  Dr.  Bell  as  abounding  with  usefiil  and  soliil 
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inforniJitiOU^  collected  from  much  study  and  experience,  and !% 
peated  visits  to  scliools  in  dift'erent  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

\\'idi  regard  to  females  in  pariicular,  it  becomes  necessary 
jihal  ihcy  tiiiould  not  be  entirely  dismissed  from  our  care  as  soon 
as  they  (jnit  our  schools,  from  whence  they  arc  too  often  imme- 
diately sent  to  places  in  every  respect  dangerous  to  their  morals, 
and  beiore  tliey  are  of  sufficient  years  to  withstand  evil  coun- 
sellors: and  we  heart  il}  wish  success  to  a  plan  which  is  in  pro- 
gress for  eslabiishiug  an  i^sylum  at  Winchester  for  female  chil- 
dren, after  they  leave  the  Central  School,  and  before  tliey  are 
of  a  proper  age  to  go  into  service. 

We  know  that  a  similar  plan  has  been  adopted  at  Liverpool 
M'ith  the  peatest  success,  in  a  female  school  of  industry,  and 
the  applications  for  servants  from  thence  are  increasing  every 
year. 

In   concluding  our  remarks  on    this  important  subject,  we 
vould  suggest,  with  due  deference  whether  the  religious  instruc- 
tion conveyed  in  our  national  schools,  might  not'  be  carried  to  a 
greater  extent  than  it  is  at  present;  and  whether  it  would  not  be 
desirable^  under  the  direction  of  the  School  Committee,  to  pre- 
pare one  book,  iit  question  and  answer,  which  might  be  a  guide 
to  the  teachers  in  the  elementary  books  now  used  ;  and  might, 
(i>erhaps,  by  an  abridguient  of  A'Irs.  Tiimmer's  Teacher's  As- 
Mstaut,  and  Grossman  s  Introduction  to  the  Knowledj^e  of  the 
Christian  Religion)  contain  nmch  sound  instruction  on  religion 
in  general,  on   the  Catechism,  and  on  the  Liturgy  ®f  oar  ex-? 
^elleot  Church.     We  are  willing  also  tb  incur  ibe  charge  of 
bigotry,  and  of  unduly  bi^ssing  the  minds  of  children,  when  we 
say  that  the   scriptural  grounds  on    which,  conformity   to  the 
Chiwch^of  England  is  required,  should  be  inculcated,  and  we  are 
•not  acquainted  with  any  shon.   and  concise  statement,   better 
adapted  to  such  a  purpose  than  that  mentioned  at  the  head  of 
tlii?>  article,  *'  The  duty  of  conformifijv  to  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, in  question  and  answer.**     We  should  be  rejoiced  to  see 
this  httlie  work  |daced  on  the  list  of  the  Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  I^np».\  ledge,  that  tiie  ineinis  x^light  be  aif«>rded  of  using 
it  in  our  national  schools,  w  herever  a  disposition  so  to  do  may 
exist.     We  subjoin  the  following  extract,  which  wdl  afford  a 
fair  specimen  of  the  whole : — 

?*  Q.  Did  St.  Paul  set  Timothy   atid  Titus  over  particuh^r 
Churches  ?  - 

"  A.  Yes?  He  ap|H)inteil  Timothy  iQ  the  ChurcU  of  £ph6sus» 
lind  Titus  to  tlie  Chuwih  in  Crete. 

"  Q,  Had  TimptJiy  and  Titus  a  potver  given  them  to  ordain 
^hcr  Ministers  ? 

A.  Yes :  St.  Pavd  comrpaads  Tjpaothy  '  to  oQnpwt  tl^s  i^oB 
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wliich  he  bad  heard  to  fnithful  men',  that  they  mrght  tfeach  others 
also  ;*  2  Tmi.  ii.  2.  And  he  commands  Titus  *  to  ordain  Elders  ia 
every  city ;'  Tit.  i.  5. 

**  Q.  What  form  was  used  in  ordaining  Ministers  ? 

**  A.  The  Bisha|>s  and  Presbyters  laid  tlwir  hands  on  the  hefulB 
of  the  persons  who  were  to  be  ordained;  Acts  vL  6.  1  Tira.  iv.  i^. 
—V.  22.-2  Tim.  i.  6. 

**  Q.  Was  any  person^sufiered  to  enter  into  the  Ministry  with- 
out being  duly  ordained  ^ 

*^  A.  No :  ^  No  maa  taketh  tlus  honour  unto  himself,  hot  he 
tliat  is  called  of  God,  as  was  Aaron ; '  Heb.  v.  4.  ^ 

*'  Q*  Is  an  inward  call  to  the  Ministry  sulHcient  without  an  out* 
wani  ordination  ? 

'*  A.  No :  Aaron,  was  called  by  God,  but  he  was  ordained  bj 
Moses  ;  Lev.  viii.  5.  1 2. 

"  Q.  May  not  persons  think  themselves  called  by  God,  whexi 
tliej  are  not  so  called  ? 

"  A.  Yes :  St.  John  says,  *  Beloved,  believe  not  every  Bprrit,^ 
but  try  the  spirits,  whether  they  be  of  God,  btHrause  many  fabe 
j)rophets  (that  is  false  teachers)  are  gone  out  into  the  world;* 
John  iv.  1, 

*•  Q.  Did  God  punish  any  persons  in  former  times  for  taking 
upon  themselves  the  Priest's  office,  without  authority  ? 

"  A*  Yes:  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abirxim  were  punished  with 
sudden  death;  Num.  xvi.  and  the  King  Uzziah  was  smitlen  with 
leprosy  ;  2  Chron.  xxvi.  18." 

At  present  the  eK|Janation  of  tlvc  books  the  childicn  zeMd, 
and  of  tlhejiature  of  llieir  i^ligiou  must  be  k£t  in  ihe  hands  ^ 
tl^OBc  who  superintend  them  ;  and  we  earnestly  htxpa  iiiut  ilvc^ 
will  zealously  pi  oceed  hi  the  work  and  kibour  of  ioye,  winch 
they  have  undertaken. 

Thus  much  at  least  of  certain  and  substmntkd  good  'has  been, 
produced  by  the  formation  of  the  Nartioiial  Society,  ihtrt  it  ha# 
4cal led  forth  the  personal  and  active  exertitms  o^f  so  Jiiany 'bene- 
voilent  persons  of  all  ages  and  stations,  and  ^evjcn  though  uo  i'vtv^ 
ther  benefit  had  aiiseu  from  it^  there  would  be,  m  this  aloue^ 
abundant  cause  of  satisfaction. 


*MW>yiMi»i— ■  II   II       ■»■■■      .fiiiiM 
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DHINITY. 

Art.  7.  ^  Sermon  preached  at  the  Trimart/  TisUafion  of  the 
Bishnp^of  London.  By  the  litv.JV.  Parker,  J.M.  Jlector 
of'tSt.  Ethclhurga.     Kivingtons.     1814. 

At  no  time  was  the  distiftction  of  the  ministerial  office  so 
much  coufounded,  nor  its  siicred  fuuetiuiis  so  much  dei»raded, 

4  an 
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as  in  the  present  day,  when  every  presumptuous  fanatic  becomes 
a  teaclier  of  the  word,  and  his  pretensions  are  sanctioned  by  the 
law  of  the  land.  To  separate  themselves  from  this  unholy  baud^ 
not  in  outward  appearance  only,  but  in  word  and  in  deed,  is  the 
duty,  no  less  than  the  interest,  of  the  ordained  and  apostolical 
ministry  of  the  Church.  But  in  proportion  to  the  eminence  on 
which  ihcy  at  present  stand,  will  be  the  calumny  and  censure  to 
which  they  will  be  on  every  side  exposed.  Happy  for  them  will 
this  trial  be,  if  it  should  call  forth  that  fervid  piety,  that  learned 
labour,  that  zeal  jn  instruction,  and  that  sanctity  in  life,  which 
will  be  found  the  proudest  ornament,  distinction,  and  defence  of 
the  Clergy  of  the  Established  Church.  Every  excitement  from 
without,  every  exhortation  from  within,  is  called  for  to  further 
this  holy  purpose.  Mr.  Parker  has  therefore  well  chosen  the 
character  of  the  Christian  priesthood,  as  the  subject  of  a  sermon 
preached  upon  so  important  an  occasion.  His  discourse  is  con- 
spicuous for  piety  and  good  sense.  There  is  nothing  turgid  nor 
bigh-flown  in  his  exhortations;  but  all  is  clear,  practical,  and 
judicious.  We  could  wish  that  the  admirable  advice  contained 
in  the  following  paragraph,  could  be  impressed  upon  the  mind 
€f  every  young  clergyman  throughout  the  kingdom. 

**  The  abstaining  from  things  directly  immoralwill  not,  however, 
satisfy  the  just  expectations  of  the  people.  They  naturally  look 
f©r  that  CONSISTENCY  OF  CHAitACTER,  in  their  pastors,  which  it 
should  at  all  tiines  be  our  most  anxious  endeavour  to  preserve. 
Jt  is  of  the  greatest  importance  for  us,  if  we  would  discharge  our 
^uty  with  effect,  to  command  the  veneration,  esteem,  and  love  of 
the  people  committed  to  our  care;  but  these  points,  so  essential 
to  the  success  of  our  ministerial  labours,  can  never  be  secured,  if 
our  actions  do  not,  in  all  respects,  correspond  with  the  pure  and 
ttoly  Doctrines  delivered  by  us,  from  the  pulpit.  Levity  in  man- 
ners, and  convei^sation ;  an  attachment  to  the  fashionable  plea- 
sures and  amusements  of  the  age ;  or  an  over  weaning  regard  to 
worldly  concerns,  will  not  fail  to  alienate  from  us  the  affections 
of  religiously  inclined  persons,  and  to  expose  us  to  the  contempt 
and  ridicule  of  the  vicious  and  profane.  Kay,  many  things,  not 
unlawful  in  their  own  nature,  are  inexpedient  in  us ;  and  we  should 
deem  no  action  of  small  account,  by  which  we  may. forfeit  Jtji^ 
veneration  due  to  our  sacred  office.  *'  The  appearance  of  evil,** 
therefore,  as  well  as  the  reality  of  it,  ought  studiously  to  be 
avoided."     P.  17. 


Art.  8.     The  exclusive   Profession  of  the  Pure  Word;     €t 
^Sermon  preached  at  the  lisilatioJi  of  the  Bishop  of  Salisburj/j 

by 
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5?/  Josiah  Thomas,  A.M*  Semor  MinisUr  of  Christ  Church, 
Bath.  4to.  2s.  Robinson.    1814. 

.  In  .this  discourse,  Mr.  Tiliomas  considers  the  real  meaning  of 
the  pure  zcord  of  God,  and  justly  estimates  tlie  pretensions  of 
those  who  claim  it  as  their  own  exclusive  profession  and  privi- 
lege. We  admire  the  frankness  with  whicli  the  author  declares 
Lis  opinions^  and  the  zeal  with  which  .he  mamtanis  them.  Nor 
are  tliese  the  only  points  hi  which  he  deserves  corftmendation.; 
his  views  are  clear  and  just,  his  language  is  energetic,  and  strongs 
We  are  much  pleased  with  his  powerful  condemnation  in  the 

•  following  sentence  of  that  raving  and  rhodomontade,' which  too 
often,  in  the  present  day,  disgraces  and  degrades  the  character  of 
a  Minister  of  the  Gospel. 

**  So  long  as  profit  and  popularity  can  be  acquired  by  the  dis- 

,  play  of  that  raultiplication  of  words,  which  is  now  called  eloquence,  ' 

and  that  wild  volubility  of  utterance  so  commonly  dignified,  in 

some  places,  with  the  attributes  of  talent  and  ability;  while  in 

others,  it  is  blasphemously  assumed  and  proclaimed,  as  a  proof  of 

/Divine  inspiration.''     P.  19, 

'  Tlie  great  feature  of  the- present  times,  is  a  general  desire  of 
lowering  the  doctrines  of  religion  to  the  standard  of  individual 
•caprice  and  private  fanCy :  and  the  tiberalitj/  of  the  day  will 
allow  differences  of  opinion  upon  the  great  points  of  our  faitli> 
uo  higher  ^  place  in  our  consideration  or  regard  than  the  diversi- 
ies  of  taste  on  the  subjects  of  poetry,  music,  or  painting.  Upon 
this  subject  Mr.  Thomas  speaks  in  terms  of  just  reprobation. 

**  The  most  awful  truths,  the  most  sacred  institutions  of  the  re- 
ligion of  the  Son  of  God,  were  never,  before  our  days,  publicly 
proclaimed,  and  publicly  avowed,  to  be  matters  of  mere  private 
.opinion :  never  before  our  days  was  ft  publicly  allowed,  in  both 
theory  and  practipe,  that  ever^  man  has  a  right  to  adopt  or  to  re- 
ject, as  much,  or  as  little,  of  Christianity^  as  may  suit  his  own 
".fancy.  Never  before  our  days,  at  least  since  the  throne  and  the 
altar  were  subverted  by  fanatical  turbulence,  never  were  insanity 
and  blasphemy  separate,  and  united  suffered  to  rave  at  large,  with- 
out observance,  under  the  pretext  of  modes  of  diving  xmrdtip.  To 
complete  tlie  triumphs  of*  the  liberal  spirit  of  the  times,  i^  a  regu- 
lar Minister  of  the  Established  Church  presume  to  question  the 
right,  on  which  these  proceedings  are  grounded,  ~he  shall  be  sure 
to  hear  of  how  little  v^ue  is  the  opinion,  or  the  protestation,  of  an 
illiberal  and  persecuting  priest." 

The  spirit  both  of  a  €Shurchman  and  of  a  Christian  is  predo- 
minant throughout  tiie  yaiole.  of  this  Seimon,  and  we  art*  per- 
suaded that  it5  effect  upon  tlie  as^iemblage  of  cJcwgy,  bwf<^re  whom 

.   .        «  it 
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It  wM  del«*cr€d,  mtwt  have  been  considerable.     We  tett  liapp^ 
that  it  ha;ii  been  couuiiitted  to  tbe  press. 

As.T^  Q.  A  fiwviain  Thonghls  on  ifee  Lihirsy  i^ftlie  Church 
q/' Euglaud>  Bjf  ilie  Rev,  Q.  Danhetiy^  LlB-  Archdeaam 
ifSarum.    Svp.    40  .pp.    Qd.     RubiusoD.     1314. 

Of.  rii^  DEiany  publications  wliic-Ii  exist,  commendatory  of  ov 
imuitio^ble  Liturgy,  we  know  of  jtane  more  calculated  to  pr#^ 
ducea  beikefi.cial  effect  upon  the  tjnind  of  every  cla«e$  of  readeiii, 
ihiUfi  file  one  now  before  U!<.  )t  stpeaks  to  the  uAderstanding 
aiid  to  tbe  beait^  in  that  simple^  but  energetic  langu^ge^  \\\w^ 
the  bi{>best  cannot  read  without  feeling  its  force,  nor  the  lowest 
withotit  comprehending  its  meaning.  It  is  -  both  spiritual  and 
fn*acttca1.  We  -earnestly  recouMnend  it  to  the  «otiee  of  e^etf^ 
•Oerjfvman^  to  \V!ioni  is  eiitmsled  ti»e  care  of  a  popiiloos  pariAf 
'particularly  tf  the  majority  of  his  flock  consist  of  wfiat  is  termei 
tlie  **  better  sort  of  people."  *  Every  portion  of  fbe  Cliurdh 
service  is  explained  in  its  pr(»p«*  order,  and  tlie  most  useful  di- 
rections are  afforded  for  thei^  application  to  the  soul  of  the. 
lieaKer,  that  while  he  draws  uigh  with  1^  iips,  his  heart  also 
aPQOy  approach  tlfe  Loi-d.  To  give  our  readefs.some  itiea  of  tl* 
Ipilan  <wJud9  ^he  ^rclMieacon  has  adopted,  w^  shall  extract  hU 
idirecttokis  for  lieamiig  and  receiving  the  Abaolutioo. 

**  The  Absolution  which  succeeds  to  the  Coafesskm  .is  to  jbe 
proDOuuced  by  the  Priest  alone  standing.  And  be  ptonov^i^^ces  -it 
m  that  attitude,  becaus^  he  then  speaks  with  authority  ;  -st^HuUng 
j)efore  tthe  ^pec^e  as  tite  ^mbassaidor  iur  CUciatcto  ^ia  <Iburch^ 
ficohnjanciz^^  in  his  :naiue  tpasdon  and  .remiBlHQO  of  sins  to  ^ 
weary^and  .heavy  itoden,  ontlie  ccmditions  of  (tlieiGoapci  Covenant^; 
siamely,  repentaneerfcoiD  dead  works,  faith  in  ;&icrttoified  Suriouf^ 
together  with  a  mucere  endeavour,  ,by  divine  as«i$ta»Ge^  ^  tb{lt>h¥^ 
Mq thereafter  may  be pureand  holy, :fio ihot  at Jd^  b^ onaiy x^iasim^^ 
<God^  etesnal  joy."  And  this  ipardon  ttlie<penhli»nt  and  belie«in|; 
Christian  FeoeivQS;0nir/9  kaoeSi  in  ;himible;acknawledgmf^lit  of  itbp 
free  .grace  of  Godi;Qwards  him  .in  Qhriat,  and  v£\im  oWiO  .niter  uo*' 
worthiness.  In  cOnBequenee  of  thifl  Absolution  pvonov^ced  ip 
"God^  name  by  his  appointed  Minister,  the  fhiunble  nnd  ^i<><;ere 
penitent  :may  'Consider  himself  as  restored  to  tthat  state  .of  ;graQP 
and.  acceptance  into  which  he  .was  ladmiltedtby  ^rhe^Saer^m^^  of 
£aptisni ;  and  that  bejsUli  oontiniies  toibe.what  be  was.fftfnfinad^ 
the  adppted  Child  of  God  through  Jieaus  Clhi:»it.  in  tim  ¥enaw«ji 
clKiracter  he<pxoceeds  wi^h  confidence  to  address  himself  to  God  as 
his  loving  Father,  in  that  excellent  prayer  whieh  Christ  hm»elf -dic- 
tated to  bis  Disciples.  This  .prayer,  coramotdy  called ^^^  Xo^'tf** 
i^rai/cTy  belonging  equally  to  Minidterandipeople,  is coneecfaeBtly 
4o  be  pronounced  audibly  by  beth»  •  And  that  thi«  prayer,  by  the 

fi'e<|uent. 


fttqu^t  repetition  df  it,  may4|l  be  degraded  into  a  lifel^?  Mll^ 
it  is  necessary  that  you  enter  into  the  fuii  m.j^miing  of -the  se^ver^i 
petitions  contained  in  it ;  in  \fhich  c^ss  you  will  repeat  it  with  reve^ 
rence,  and  not  fail  to  derive  frOm  it  that  spimllal  cd'nsoIatioDy 
Which  through  grace  it  was  intended  to  tdnvey."    P.  14. 

For  this,  a»  foY  every  other  labour  of  its  pious>  m;  n-y,  ai.d 
judicious  author,  every  member  of  our  Church  is  tmdW  tlj^ 
greateit  obligation. 

0 

POtfRlt. 

ARt.  10.  Individadlitj/  i  or  the  Cttuies  of  ReciprtcUI  Mucp* 
prehension.  In  sir  Books.  Illustraied  with  Ifjtes^  Jiy 
Martha^  ^Ann  Sellon.     ivo*    pp.  438.    Baldwin. 

There  are,  we  believe^  maily  persons  who  look  with  an  envi- 
bus  eye  on  the  prerogatives  of  Reviewers.  To  thoise  persons, 
the  privilege  of  using  the  regal  We>  and  of  sitting  in  judgment> 
Appears  to  be  a  privilege  of  high  consideration  and  value.  But 
they  little  know  that  Reviewers,  like\fiany  other  folks  in  elevated 
and  envied  stations,  too  often  find  th^t  their  office  does  not,  by 
its  supposed  dignity,  sufficiently  compensate  for  the  numerous 
troubles  and  annoyances  to  which  it  itievitably  exposes  tbem. 
To  say  nothing  of  the  disagreeablebess  of  passihg  a  severe  sen* 
tence  upon  an  offender,  dull,  but,  perhaps^  otherwise  estimable  ; 
few  can  conceive  the  sad  misgivings  and  fears  which,  at  least 
twelve  times  in  the  year,  we  are  doomed  to  experience.  How 
often,  on  opening  the  monthly  parcel,  does  a  shudder  creep  over 
lis,  at  the  bare  idea  of  the  heavy  drafts  on  our  piiticnce  which  arik 
likely  to  be  made  by  the  volumes  before  us.  This'  shudder  it 
particularly  prompted  by  the  sight  of  verse ;  which,  if  bad,  and 
the  chances  are  ten  to  one  that  it  will  be  so,  id  infinitely  lesstiip** 
portable  than  the  most  wretched  prose.  But,  when  the  task  of 
reading  comes !  *'  Aye !  lhere*s  the  rub !" 

That  task  we  have  just  performed^  and  are  scarcely  recovered 
from  it.  One  of  greater  difScuIty  aini  oppressiVeiitts  we  never 
encountered*  We  have  waded  through  a  volume  of  between 
four  and  five  hundred  pages,  containing^  we  suppose^  more  than 
eight  thousand  lines;  all  of  which  lines  are  destitute  of  melody^ 
poetical  imagery,  and  frequently,  indeed>  even  of  an  obvioua 
aaeaning.  ''  A  mighty  maEe,  and  quite  without  a  plan."  The 
opening  lines  of  Mrs^  Sellon*s  composition,  though  they  did  not 
give  any  fiurourable  omen  with  respect  to  her  poetry>  led  us  to 
believe  that  we  should  undoubtedly  have  the  consolation  of  bet 
kig  able  t»  tnlderstand  her;  that  she  would  make  up  to  u$  in 
aenae,  %vhat  she  was  deBcient  in  souqd.   The  dalusien^  however^ 

Ppi  did 

vet*  tu  iromntifti^  ^14^ 


Mnbthxt  K^iMHi  flie  p^rassA  of  the  fmss^gt  iiitiidb  gUC^  fJM  tf 
itt    Thitt  ^inj^  Mrs.  SeH<yn  ift^bef  eteydiiim^^ 

/<  Of  bles&iogs  deemed  flii^eriacitey  re&recl^ 
•  Peculmrly  adapted  to  the  miiid^ 
Behold  how  prominent  the  welcome  good 
Of  b^heg  a^cura^fy  uadetctdbil  V^ 

After  this  promising  beginmng^  she  proceeds  to  ht  as  coo^ 
Jiised,  obscure,  luicoaaected,  and  incompreliensible,  as  possible. 
Ill  the  foiurth  and  fifth  pages  .^e  infor.tQ»  us,  ia  sonae  of  kei 
taiooihest  lines^  that 

'«  Tabeir)h»t^glKiiff».M)jectutideri(b68 
'    ^     .       .  B^^^^es  an  equally  attein^pH^d  inood ; 

That  a^uo8phmc.tIMng»  which,  ndt  flt  ha&J^ 
E'en  willing  suavitj  can  ne  er  cbnunancL 
It  is  nCM:  iil>  tblllidby  wisdbfili^  i^<rfdi^ 
'  Td  call  th«  Btmbbom  luneM  urdisrfbrtk.  ' 

Sotosihaew  k  floats  opoA  the  wftttrj  bkdt 
Wild;ar  the  deiafteni  on  iH^h  'ti^  cast ;; 
Slftiieti»ii9»  m  Tc^ouf^  tbiek  it  siis  and:  lowers 
Till  it  relapses  with  descending  showers. 
^ow  niorbid  hovers  m  Noreaiber's  ^aom. 
(Of  Autumn's  lovely  glp^ing  tinfc  Sic  tomb ; ) 
Sow  fleecy  wraps  o^'er  ills  Aeumatic  ni'n|^; 
And  moa'i^  with  evils^  noxkrais  east' wind  brmgSHf 
Sfof  cfttt  soft  vcmai  fifeshhfess  ^Vfe  ir  f^^  ; 
l$of  Suthther'SUii^  mBdufe  ks  ^ibia  dapi?^ 
Xyei^ei^eht  6h  ex^^n^  thki^^  il:  mdve^ 
'As  ^nfe«n  ^  c^6hmt&my^  apt^ifik^^ 
"  :  '         Yi^t  ec^Mfl^  A«Sef»i)6v^d  ^  ii^iUil  b^, 
?  To  yield'fedfiken^^y  eftcti^i  fl^.'^'* 


-»  €)!ur  Fladerir  sve  iiir  mmf  Vaimnve  are^,  if  they  cm  {My  eodipr^ 
Bend  tbedriature  of  ddii  stubbcwn^  tdn^ul^wild^  cdldiy-oainicions 
urchin^  which  is  aa  atmbls|Ai»rfc ttimg>. th^tfl6at8  dpoo  the  bhsts> 
li>v«srartipoi^'v»poiirs>  hbvers'in'tlit^ghK»in  of  Novethber>  pi^- 
iPidcs  fleecy  bomfy)  for  rfacunnflftk  pliios^  a  over  th£ 

fal^bts  ahd^tiMv  deketaUe  afefenflaht^of  thd  eaVferfy' viindsw  Vli> 
fBcomsDend  tfas'des®r^on;d£dttft  oddbein^  a&  an^eoignterto-b^ 
aofived*  ly^-!^e  merr^  circles-  riiuiki .  the ;  Chnstinaa  flre&  A-  ^ulsss 
we  oitfselires  have  madb-^c  bntj.  it.ir  8&  Vfeijr  long-  since  wBlf  of  us 
Itad.anytfaiiig  to^fkrvMKriddlhvtbi^ourgiidse  is  pvobiMytfs 
mtwkavm  od^>:  and.  we'sl^  iM>^^crefl^  itlilest^iil  juBsai^siiouU 
Iattgfa.^at  1^  for  the  sldff nsss^  of  ovr  dbinpreheBaidfiev  Htepj^rpi^ 
atfiftrds  animifar  pii^«. 

r  Sor  «KCttr8ivewesi>.  rni^'m^  csreh  eqnalldd* Misi* StHotK*   Com 
pdm«e^^  weed  l'^iMifidamj^''.»ttfSOi!i0(niiive^ 
I  J  she 


rrroi 


uinps 
i  afd 


froia 
Ui.ys 

ijuyfr 
con- 


m. 


.  and 
I  thus 

il  to 
and, 
t  bi» 
e  aa 
'^vatJAVfjIiifdigiifliy,  proportioned,'  in  some  degree  at  least,  ia 
^'aolfiUklly  and  the  niotiien&ui  iai|»ortaiice  of  religion  ititeif. 

Abt.  H.     J'erroM  of  Inwgination,  ^nd  other  Poems.     Bit 
'    J4/at  WUtSmSmih:    p|:  l^S:    SffiiiDSVo:    Crailodtand 

■•'*^-  ■  ■'-^-  ■::, 

''leaves  th^^. 

ff}  .ma^teet^ 
re  fofgotteiif 
I.  ,  \ve  can- 

(l«0uice  of 
i  formidable 

hurriek  fcir- 
p  p  3  war^ 


tratd^  to  present  hU  compositions  to  the  public,  and  to  oblmollk' 
'  Lik^  Tlo^ha&flj,  tbeyiind  in  (heir  hearts>  too,  to  bestow  all  iheir 

flediousiiess  upon  us ;  and  every  corner  of  their  deska  is-  cleared 

tnit,  that  tiot  tc  precious  moH^el  tnay  k'  fost.  Few  indeed  have 
''  the  forbeatince  of  Mr.  Snnt6»  vi^bo/  in  the  volun^e  befor&us,  has 

given  only  the  first  boot  of  his  Terrors  of  Iiftdgination  f  kee|Ni^ 
'  back  the  other  three,  ^'  that  he  might  not  tire  tne  palfence  of  his 

reaJer,  uor  subject  the  revie\^ef  to  t(ie  tiotifofe' of  pteru^ing  four 

books  of  a  poem,  when  even  one  might  be  uti^orthy  of  oo^.*^ 

Vot  this  forbearance  ^e  thank  himf;  and  wilF  requite  his  kind- 
'  it^ess'by  a  word  ortico  of  good  advice*  In  the  first  place,  we 
'  ddvise  hhn  ttbft  ta  pabfish  (he  remainder  of  his  Terrors.     He  is 

not  a  poet :  Iw  itr  merely  dr  versifier^  totnetimes  Kearable,.  but 
'  tiever  more  than  bearable.  Should  &e,  however^  as  is  most  pro« 
'  bable,  not  tliink  fit  to  take  duf  advice,  we  recomnnend^  as  worthy 
'  of  introduction  into  ode  of  his  three  books,  Ae  terror  which  cri- 
'  tics  feel  at  the  prospect  of  being  compelled  to  read  more  com- 
-  positions  from  a  wiifer^  of  whose  incapacity  they  have  already 
*  lad  lamenttble  proof!    Omr  second  word  of  advice  is  of  a  moie 

serions  kind  than  oOf  first.  We  advise  liim  not  to  di^race  him- 
'  self  by  trifimg,  to  say  no  woite,  with  morality  and  religion.    It 

is  not  :4Bemly  for  a  man  to  declare,  that  Iov<f  is  of  more  utility 
'  than  religion ;  nor  do  we  think  that  much  credit  will  be  gained 

by  such  language  as  the  following,  which,  though  not  otherwias 
'  guiltless,  b  <i;ertainty  guiltless,  of  any  poetical  spirits 

*^  Then,  CTTRKitsAy  let  me  bo 
Thro'  life  devoted  unto  thee ; 

And  while  thy  joyi  possessing^  ' 
Snraptur'd  with  celestial  bliss. 
Tell  thee  in  many  a  balmy  kiss. 

How  X  extjoy  the  blessing  I 
And  when  I  die,  oh  let  my  soul  be  set 
la  the  sweet  paxvdise  of  Mahomet!'' 


Aur.  \2.    Canting:  a  Poem,  interspersed  with  Tales:  ami 
aidiliondl  Sxraps^    Crown.  8vo*    pp.   IQ3^    Wbittioghafli 

and  Arlissi. 

Canting  is  such  a  prolific  subject,  that  the  circumstance  of  iM 
present  author  having  written  only  a  middling  sized  volume  oa 
^t,.may  almost  be  considered  as  a  proof,  that  he  has  left  macb 
tinsaid.  His  fault,  however, if  it  be  a  fault,  is  such  as. can  easily 
be  forgiven  by  reviewers — ^^men  who,  more  dian  any  other,  fed 
all  the  truth  of  the  adi^e,  that  ^  a^reat  book  is  a  great  evi."^ 
The  author  of  '^  Cubing,''  ^videtftly  possesses  a  respectable  por-« 
tion  of  wit  and'tdbnt*  He  too  oAeii^  falb  into  the  slip-sfaei 
style ;  but,  on  die  wfaole^bis  poem  awybe  read  with  pleasure. 


'EBs  diief  strength  obviously  lies  io  the  gay  and  Ivdicfoui  stylei^ 
find  to  those^tberefbrei  we  advijie  him  to  col^fiiie  himself.  Sooii^ 
Ijf  his  Scr»ps^  as  hib  caUs  tbem^  ^hi<:)l..i:oiuas|  of  «pigi»ros  and 
iNirlesque  pieces,  are  pointed  snd  lai\ghabla.  We  ^ill  give  two 
^rpeciniens:  the  point  of  the  £rst  is  merely'  a  pun;  J^ut  the  pan 
fs  not  a  bad  one. 

**  BflOIUM. 

^  At  tea  with  some  ladies,  a  Newmarket '''Sqinre 

Itoce  to  hand  rotmd  the  toast,  which  los^  stck>d  at  the  fire-«- 

The  touch  burnt  his  fingers-^ he  stamped  and*  he  swore^  \ 

And  quiMibg  his  hold,  drept  the  whole  on  the  floor! 

The  ladies  idi  laughed— but,  young  Turf  cried,  elate> 

WeUr-t)pe  ii£AT  1  have  gained,  tho'  it  seems  lost  Ae  tlATE**' 

**  R]^BNO£,  Oft  FAXHBJKiT JCIVPKSSS.    . 

^*  A  idxen  wife^  wlio  felt  Uie  horsewhip  s  amart^  . 
'  Ban  to  her  fiuher—- b^ged  lie'd  take  her  part^ 

^  What  was  your  UviXr  said  he,  '  come,  ^ate  the  cas^..* 
*  ^  I  threw  some  coffee  !n  my.huiiband^s  face. 

For  which  be  beat  me !'— *  Beat  you  I  did  he !  'Slifel 
.  He  beat  my  daughter  J    Zounds]  1*11  beat  hhtvifel 

If,  for  such  faults,  he  gives  my  dear  child  pain, 

4kwae  bu^  ^a  xpifis^^VU  'flog  her  home  again  (^^' 


NOVEL. 


*. ' 


JifiT.  IS.  Jlicla  de  Lacy;  qn  hhtorteal Momdhce.  By  the 
Author  of  ^^  Ike  LoyahsUi*  i^Q.  4  vols.  12mo.  pp.  138a 
JLoDgman* 

To  begin  to  censure,  before  we  have  rend  further  than  the 
^st  page  of  a  work,  may,  perhaps^  be  considered  as  manifest- 
ing a  spirit  of  cavil  and  seventy,  by  which,  we  flatter  ourselves,  - 
we  aie  not  inspired.     Yet,  whatever  may  be  said  of  it,  we  must 
iHSgin  in  that  manner;  and  plainly  declare  that,  as  s(U)n  as  we 
looked  at  iAx%.  West\»  title  page>  we  found  a  cause  for  Ijeing 
^lispleased*     Her  work  is  deuommated  ^*  an  historical  romance, 
and  to  that  species  of  romance  we  have  insuperabe  objections. 
Our  dislike  does  not  originate  in  caprice,  but  in  principle.     We  • 
c^idtT  the  words  **  historiial"  and  <•  romance"  as  at  hostility 
with  ^ach  other,  and  utterlv  irrecouciieable*    Indeed,  we  know  > 
npt  how  they  can  m  ell  be.  looked  on  in  any  other  light,  except 
by  those  who  are  oi  Sir  Robert  Walpole'?  opinion,  that  history  ' 
Itself  ia  a  tissue  of  faUhoods.     From  that  opinion^  however,  we  • 
dtiffer ;  aqd^  therefore,  must  enter  our  protest  against  blendaig 
fipd  coufotuidmg  together  historical  truth  an<j  romantic  fiction,  ' 
each  of  which  ought  to  be  rigidly  rcKtraiued  wuhin  its  own  pccu*  ? 
fjlff  ^rovince«    When  they  are  mingled;,  it  is  almost  impossible 


for  any  one,  W^t  th  i^es, 

lb"  pi%*enfTOe.'  ttcfitiou:  ^atJIj' 

idehtrfym*;  iSdf'lii'tfiWi  ^ 

/oniiing' a  ctiiifiis?^  ifrifl 

'■'Ndr  do  ^te' ibnsicler  uat 

all  adrBD^geoiii 'id'  ^n  Wf^ 

to  himself,  or  to  his  reai      _ .  „,  „     .  ;ral« 

as  a  heavy  clogupoR.thefancy.'  .'in  ^^  |Eear  <}f  ISp/y  ysl^t^B 
prohabilii;  or  je^lJfijf  ij"  facCs,  it  cpippejs'  ^1^  to  jej^t  n^ch 
y.-hicK  ihi^t  ex^^  a  very  po\yerfi4  jmET^^t*  Qn  tK?  rpa^  it 
produced  still  ioore  UDtayoursJ^  es^f:!^.  If  he  t>ttye  not  a 
previous  knowlccgc  of  tlie  pep^age^,  ))«  pfocebids  with  doiibt 
and  besi^tiaD,  snxiuus  tQ  neter  to'llie  onginals,  that  he  in'a; 
learn  how  far  their  portraits  resemble  them :  if  I^e  be  already 
master  of  their  ftT3!bi5'V'ttie'lnayi^r''iS^s(iUf'vyom;  pe  j^np^sjbe 
catastrophe,  andihiislosesthe^^ligltt  ht^we^ims  ^a^la^ii^ng 
it,  and  hf  is  eyerj^  Mldmetit  sbocke^  ^y  ^P0ie  d|eWiitio^  ^itP^  '>"' 
thentic  documents,  of  so^e  reasooijig,  w1)k^  cI%^s  K'^  )>i> 
own  precoQceivcd  i)ptipt]s>  as  to  nibtives  an^  ac^^irtt.'  lo  n^ 
ther  case  can  be  surrender  up  his  mini)  to  that  ilKiakMi,  wbiEh, 
momentary  ttiough  it  be,  i^u^t  be  subinittei}  to,  b^re  any'ro^ 
mantic  story  can 'be ,  really.  tttl^Ctit'Q.  '  The  perusal' of  Alicia  de 
Lacy  baa  afforded  us  a'  fiesh  proof  of  the  correctness  of  our 
reasoning.  As  soon  as  \>i>e  Iwew  the  name  of  the  hero,  ear 
anxiety  with  respect  to  his  fafe'was  at  an  end.  We  knew  that^ 
whatever  h@  nttght"  sufi^er,  aiid  ^^h^^vef  )fp  |n^.t  ^v^,  hi^ 
doom  was.  irrevocably  £sed.  .> 

lii' her  preface,  Mrs.  West,  as  might  be  expetMed,  ni^ip{^s 
a  diumeirically  opposite  doctrine  to  our  own.  But  wq  taiisl,  (le 
aj]^^■cd'tcTsay,"'tnHt  tbegrouiid  «hicti'''sii'(f'lKas  tfikiMi  iii'<|btte  un- 
tenable. At  the  §ame  lim^,  btemingly  cOtasclouiri  rif  tli^inip^ 
priety  of  mixing'wiih  triith',  ihe  has'  added  tober work  alcbd^eTi 
for  the  purpose  of  minutely  pointing  out 'her'  watKferihgs ' miirt 
history.  This  disenchanting'  (^apter,  into"*hich"l)tefcbbiy  bdH 
one'  reader  in  a  hundred  will  ev^r  Ibift,  ia  ttn  aiflcwafv) 'Vroti- 
tr'ivance.  It  remindb  us  (oO  strongly  )}F  the  wtsfe  |>tecaiitibitf '<df 
Ilottom,  in  llie  Midsummer  Nights  Dream'.  '"'If  ;?oU'  Vfaitik'i 
coiwe  hither  as  a  lion,  it  were  pity  of  fli^  lift :  No,"I  biti  ii6''iifcH 
thing  ;i  am  a  man  as  olhet-'ihen  strt!;"'attd'lhet«;trt(tc%^,  fet  tiijt( 
name  his  name ;  rfid  tetl  them  ^alfily,  'he'  is'Stfug'ffie'Wifter,*'* 

Among  other  disagreeable  change,  the  KeWiiie'w  ff,t  oiw 
•troie  converted  from  a  virtuoui,-thou^'  n6t  sttMJ^ititfljif^, 
character,  to  one  of  the  mmi  de^pte'abte  'ol^  bWaM  'Vaa^ 
"N^'ith  respect  to  the  eighth  eaii  of  Wtrr^h  and  StilTfey,\ho' i^ 
0  conspicuous  part,  we  arfe  iilfOrfned  that  there  iS'"tio  ^fttii^w 
fox  iiuplicaiing  hiiti  iiithe  rtiffdet  eoto'iiiilled'W'tKe  ftvtehffii' 


Cataloovb.    Ntivdt  SSI 

«md  ihe  re^t^r  must  consider  this  as  an  adventitkms  exaggem* 
tipn  of  an  odious  character  which  the  author  found  convenient.^ 
Hoyy,  hoyvever  odious  may  be  the  character  of  the  eighth  eaii- 
of  Surrey,  we  ^ave  niare  than  dpubts  as  to '  the  iprjopriety  of 
^tu^ously  attributing  to  him  ttie  crimes  of  his  predecessorau 
Tjhis  is  neither  poetical  justice,  nor  any  other  icind  of  jjustacf 
^'itb  which  we  are  acquainted. 
.  Two  nvpre  pbjections  we  must  nfiake.    T^e  ^rst  ^luec^pn  !»« 
to  Mrs.  A^e^t's  introductipp  of  extracts  from  B^pin ;  tlie  s6cpo(4 
is,  to  her  putting  into  the  mouth  of  one  of  her  heroes^  language 
"vifiicb"  every  Englishman  4chovvs  tq  have  been  used  by  a  hero  of 
l^ter  date.     The  words  «f  the  flublime  signal  givai  by  liord 
J*IeIson^  previous  to  the  battle  of  Trafalgar^  are^  with  scai^cel^ 
•any  variation^  made  a  portion  of  a  speech  delivered  by  the  Eart 
of  Lancaster.     There  is  something  aUiorrent  to  our  feelings  m 
Mrs.  West's^  thus  appropriating  the  last  spirit  stirving  exhorta'* 
4ion  of  the  gloriousf  Nelson. 
'  The  principal  characters  are  the  £arl  of  Lancaster,   |in4 
Aiicia  de  Lacy^  the  heroine*    The  former  k  depicted  as 

^*  jessed  w^h  ^reert  perspnal  tai^xiity  sfid  iMt9<)PB^i9fam^f^^ 
<e4ucated  i^  the  university  of  Pa^na  in  all  liberal  leaiming;  s^Iepi^ 
yet  pre{)9S6essing ;  a  wartior  and  a  patriot;  dignified  an^ 
•courteous,  rather  ithan  ^ay  and  gallant  in  his  bel^iour  Xo  lajAie^: 
in  fine,  a  man  on  whom  England  tumi^d  a  longing  eye;  'a^c|,i 
.j^anciBg  from  hrni  to  their  present  sovereign,  wijshed  that  it  coyld 
he  proved,  that  -^  some  ^ight-ctripping  Gmy  Jiad  exchanged  t^ie 
^dulorea  as  thiey  iay.*'^ 


Added  to  this,  his^t^uve  was  ncflde.  Iiis  counteaanoe 
^we,  and  his  an*  superemmently  graceful. 
^    Alicia  is  drawn  ^ith  a  s|^i)f||l  hfuad.     Entirely  .devoted  to  an 
only  son^  her  superstitious  mother,  we  are  told^ 

.;**  Left  hej:  dangliier  dto  accooopany  her  faQi^r  in  Ws  field  spo^/ 

.•qT  to  wafi^e  It^r  leisure  in  th^  dangeroiis  society  of  mercenahTy, 

.  iow-mindVd  dependants,  listening  to  their  designing  flattery,  or 

-studying  those  false  allurements  by  which  capricious  beauty  tries 

•to  improve  thp  masterly  work  of  nature,  though  the  bounteous 

.g^^^^i  aliJ^  intelligeist  and  xev^ng^%l,  alw2^^  cqpe^trkes  that 

^(^  fkntj^st^  jgri^e^  ihqs  :^unf^itioudy  intrQ4u9ed,  shall  ol^scu;;^ 

<exi  i^^stxoiy  some  pi^rtlon  of  native  lo^velinesss.    The  bea»iy  cf 

Alicia  de  Lacy  w^  of  that  descniption",  which,  whenever  it  m-] 

c^egirs,  Cpmma,pd§  admiration.     It  was  ali|0  accompanied  |»y  thi^se' 

dptuitjye  graces  winch  render  a  fine  form  irreslstibfe,  and'  bvery 

accomplishment  the  age  afi^rded  was  her  own.     Native  genius  sup* 

fj^ied  the'waut  of  study,  to  which,  in  truth,  Tier  volatile*  genius 

wduld  not  have  e^isily  submitted ;  nor  were  the  inherent  qualities  of 

ibfu^  ii'AdexstandingandrlieiKlunfeiiorle'lbf^i^^    wotlo^anshippf 


die  e^iar^al -casket ;  an  J  bad  the  same  pains  been  taken^  ta  euh{«. 
vateand  imprmre,  as  were  imfortUDately  employed  .to  corrode  an4 
qanker  tbeoi,  by  vanity,  capripe,  and  selfTlqve  ;  a  pfi!^%  would  aU 
most  have  been  jMstif^ed  in  rating  her  value  fit  the  price  of  ^  i^. 
world  R)ade  up  pf  one.  entire  and  perfect  cbrysolite.'  Still  she  coi\« 
tfnii€4  loyely;  bewitchingly,  though  fantastically  gay;  the  happy 
child  .of  prosperous  fortune ;  the  darling  of  her  doating^  father,^ 
who  luvis^ily  {ndplged  all  her  desires ;  the  theme  of  every  trav^U 
ling  minstre),,  and  the  aiporet  of  every  spn  of  chivalry  wbom  the 
Earl  of  Lincoln  entertained  in  hli  castles.'' 

'  Tbe^  i:fa^rfM'.t«ys  are  kept  lip  to  the  laat  witb  unabated  spirit. 
iVIkia,  in  parti^uiaiy  b  e^icelleutly-supparted.  Her  foibles,  tlic 
sad  cofiaequeoces  resulting  frotn  ibem ;  the  gradual  strengthen- 
\n^  t^f  lier  mind  ;  biT  invincible  coostancy  ;  ber  patience,  and 
^)i6r  fortitude,  tmiler  tli«  oi(>st  trying  difficulties  and  afflictions^ 
are  all  a^tniiniblv  toiichod*  Nor  are  the  secoudary  characters 
less  skillfully  utaiiagedk  £acb  chainctcr  }S  m^xlfitd  by  distin* 
gui^hipK  features,  and  \$  eofkaisti^iuly  sustained*  Tlie  story  ia 
Meil  c«iiaintcted|.  a|id  the  inci«(ent9j  w^icb  ar^  numerous,  are 
vithin  tbf  bounds  of  prnt^abiiity,  and  produce  th^ir  natural 
fifectson  ihe'iictors  cgiici^ed  \n  ffaenu  They  are  aot  brought 
^  merely  ip  0  9  i^ag< %  but  to  contribute  to  the  winding  up  of 
the  plot.  Thi|t  thex|iorHl}t^  is  upifornily  pure  we  pe§d  not  say. 
Ou  that  besi^^  i\\^  pame  iP|f  (he  writer  i?  ^  suilicie^ft  security «• 
The  langufige^  with  a  few  exceptions,  is  co^rept  &nd  elegant; 
mbjepf  only  \q  tbip  drawback  vbicb  w^  mentioned^  in  the  com- 
mencement of  our  criticism  :  \\t  think  that  the  pre&cnt  work  can-^. 
Diot  fail  to  add  to  that  jv^^^I  acouif ed  repv^atiou  which  its  esti- 
mable author  alr^(iy  po^s^ea* 

jl|iT.  14.' .  Prwrf  ft^t  r*f5%  taken  from  the  J^c^ia  of  Era$r 
nnn ;  a7t(l further  ihuUiated  btf  corresponding  Exampiesfr6n{ 
the  Spapish^  Itq/ian,  Fnmh^  a^d  Eng/kh  Languages.  Big 
J?'.  Blaudj^M.J).'fa.J,  jj  \o\9.  l?taP.  JO^  t)d,  Egerioa, 
1814,. 

To  h^\i^yf  ^Hf^  fiM^ept<¥f  90.  g^^t  and  learned  a  man  as  Eras-. 
|nus>  nii\^\  tv^r  be  a  ^ork  <^f  ini  ftst  and  of  improvement.  The 
ikdagta  ot  Emsrpuij  V^ve  lnt\»  bteti  ctltt^ratt  d  as  a  htorthouse  of 
Mit,  i|n4  rtpoeifory  <[  apt  ient  kerning.  We  are  therefore  happj 
to  ftiid  ijijit  it  (brft^s  i\\v  hiyi^  of  sqcb  a  piiblif  j^tii  n  as  the  present. 
Tbe  bf^f  k  \\\i\i  \\\iuh  Df.  fUapd  (las  p^estnttd  ^s^  is  pot  inereij 
a  CA  rtpfy  pr  ^  cl  jhas(  oi  f)|<  ytrl)s,  saung  tpgttlief  by  s^  uterary 
^nch^r  I'Ut  it  coi^taiiMi  a  miual  aniplification  oi  each  proverbial 
px|jf tsftipp,  iJ;i|tstrMt»d  (K:pii$»oi^Uj(  by  aa  amusin  ^ijecdotf ^  o^ 

parall^ 


ttitfrilel  ««yiiig«  ia  modem  language^  The  expressiona  tbeoH 
aelves  are  given  io  Latin,  and  as  the  author  proremes,  ^appear  m  ' 
)je  chiefly  taken  from  Erasmus*  For  a  wdtk  of  thii  kind»  Dr% 
Bland  appjsars  to  have  many  quaVlicacions.  He  appears  to  b^  [ 
ivell  versed  in  the  stores  oF  Spf^iiish  and  Its^n  proverbs,  and  tq 
be  well  read  ifi  that  part  of  Hiiglish  literature,  from  iivhich  his 
subject  might  derive  ilWtr^tion  an^  intei*e^t.  The  foilo\ving,exn 
tract  may  serve  as  u  specimen  of  the  style  of  the  workf 

*^  Nee  Qbtlum  habet^  unde  Resfim  emai, 
^<  He  has  not  a  penny  left  to  buy  an  halter,   JHe.  has  no  |Hroperty 

*  lie  in  pelle  quidem,^  not  even  in  H%  skin.    *  Ne  obolus  quiden^ 
r^  relictus  est,*  he  has  tota}Iy  dissipated  and  wasted  his  property,  not 

a  morsel,  or  the  so^aUest  particle  of  il^  ^niains.    ^  lie  is  as  poor  a$  . 
a  church  mouse.' 

,  <<  <  Beg,'  Gratianp  says  to  Sby)ock,  <  that  thou  mayestbaveleav^ 
%^  hapg  thyself; 

<  And  yet,  thy  weiddi  being  forfbit  to  the.8late, 
Thou  hast  not  left  the  value  of  a  cord ; 
Therefore  thou  must  be  hanged  at  the  state's  chargOi* 

*  No  le  alcaca  la  sal  a)  a^a,'  l'  he  is  so  poor/  the  Spaniards  say^ 
^  that  he  hath  not  sal^  enough  to  season  his  water/  Xenophon,  ip 
his  dialogues,  makes  one  of  the  interlocutors  say,  *  he  hM  not  io 
inuch  land  as  ^ottl4  furnish  dus^  for  the  bpd^  pf  a  wrestler.'  *' 

*^  Dc  Lana  caprmi.  '*      ' 

*^  Disputing  about  what  is  of  no  value,  about  goat*s  wooL  which      ^^ 
can  be  turned  to  no  profit,  and  half  the  dilutes  m  the  world  are  of 
as  little  importance ;  at  the  least,  the  subjects  of  them  are  rardy  i)S 
halt*  the  value  of  the  trouble  and  expense  incurred  in  the  contest. 
Qf  tjie  san^e  Jcind  are,  *  De  furao  disc^ptare,  yel  *  de  asini  umbra.*  x  f 
Plutarch  tells  a  ludicrous  story,  as  giving  origin  to  the  latter  adage,.. 
Demosthenes  observing,  that  the  judges  before  whom  he  was  plead- 
ins,  paid  nq  attention  to  what  he  was  saying,*  but  were  discoursing 
on  matters  that  had  no  relation  to  the  subject  before  them>  said  tp 
^    them,  *  If  you  will  }end  your  attention  a  little,  I  have  now  a  story  to 
relate  that  wjll  amuse  you.'    Finding  they  were  turned  to  him,  he 
said,  '  A  certain  yOutig  man  hired  an  ass,  to  carry  provisions  to  a  " 
neighbouring  town,  but  the  4ay  proving  to  be  very  hot,  and  there 
b^ing  no  place  on  thp  road  affording  shelter,  he  stopped  the  ass,  and 
aat  limself  down  on  one  side  of  him,  ^o  as  to  be  shaded  by  the  asg 
from  the  sun«    On  tlo^,  the  diriyer  insisted  on  his  getting;  up,  alleg« 
ing  that  he  h hd  hired  ^e  ass  to  parrv  his  load,  not  to  afford  him  a 
shade.    The  man.  On  the  other  han{  coi^tetded,  that  having  hired 
the  ass  fpr^e  journey,  be  had  ^  right  to  use  l^im  as  a  screen  from 
the  sun,  as  well  as  to  carry  his  goods ;  besides,  he  added,  the  goods 
€^  the  baek  of  die  ass,  wIm^  wece  his,  afforded  more  than  hsdf  the 
ahade ;  and  so  along  d^ute  ensued,  which  came  at  length  to  blows.' 
Pfipos$I)|sm(i^  JF?5^ti?«  Ap  mfimm  WW  W't  Wy  injem  on  list- 
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mmg  ta  kb  story,  mxMeriy  buoke  aSy  and  defce&diiig  Sma  tKo  rot* 
tnimr  proceeded  to  ij^aik  <nKk  of  the.coart.  13bie  judges  calling  id 
him  to  finish  Us  8tory»  *  I  |]iereeiye  you  «re  r^^fiy  timi^*  he  aluidt 
'  to  lislen  IQ  a  ridiculou?  story  about  dieshadojir  t^fap  9ps»  buj(  iriu»i 
I  ;i|ra8  pleading  the  cause  of  a  n^ax^  accused  9f  a. crj|t)e  affecting  Kfk 
liCe,  you  h^  xiot  leisure  to  p$|y  it  die  necessary  ;attfi^on,  tf  f^le 
you  to  b&masl^ers  of  the  subject  on  yphich'vjQ^  y^q^e  to  decide.'  A 
atory  in  many  respects  similar  to  this,  is' related  of  Pr*  Elmar,  lyho 
was  Bishop  of  Londoh  in  the  ^ime  of  Qi|een  Elisabeth.  In  the 
course  of  a  sermon  he  was  preaching  in  his  parish  church,,  be^re 
he  had  attdned  to  the  dignity  df  a  bishopric^  ^nding  his  aucKtory 
cflreless  and  inattentive,  he  read,  with  great  solemnity,  a  passa^ 
from  a  Hebrew  book  he  happened  to  have  with  Kim.  Tliis  drawii^ 
\he  attention  of  the  congregation,  he  repmvfed  them  ibr  their  ii^ 
consistency  in  listening  to  him  nfhen  reading  a  lan^age  they  ^ 
ti&t  imderstand,  and  neglecting  or  refining  toh'ear  nim,  when  ex- 
plaining to  them  in  their  own  language,  doctrines,  which  they  wer* 
laateri^ly  interQrt£id''to  know  and  tmlesitaiuL^  ^    P.  7Ql  ' 


We  imjis^  €]QtpCefU9  t^al  ve  hsfve  .some  QJyj/iftjif^JSff  tq  ^  execu- 
tion of  the  wqrk.  Ip  tlie  ^rst  plqc^,  tnere  appear^  to  be  do  SQ|;t 
of  an-apgemoit  or  plaYi  from  b^ginpipg  to  ejid.  ^e  ;|r^  I^W^l^ 
tti^t  prpverbs  ai;e  pecejjpapiy  an  un(:oppecte^  ar^d  ipt^^ppiOfOl 
creation  9ft|jy|:  feupf^P  wit?  Y^t  w,^  baj^e  ?eca  1^915  yolsjtilf  ao4 
capricious  creatures  th^R  tbege  irgd^ygd  into  some  sort  o^  order, 
if  it  be  only  the  artificial;  p{^^Qf  !|lpXa}^€tieat  arrangement.     We 

hia  mkjfit^^f  M  miwimi^  jiVBal^liaais  and  ijluatcatiAii^^  which 
are  vexy tittle  tp  die  purpo^ ;  as ii^ tb^  fiollauipg  ios^uvce,  where 
the  old  fable  of  the  fox  and  t^  lioa  is  as  Uttie  ci^noected  u'ith 
'^'llamma  6imo  ^st  prQxima.'^.as  w'uSk  ^^  famm  Jocere/  or  any 
thing  else. 

^  f«  If  th^rp  "^ejre  no  ^re,  the^g  cojijd  bje  y^o  §nao|je,  <  (;kimi90)i 
faipe  is  femora  tp  blape/  Ap  th^t  we  haveheJir4  niay  n<)^  be  trqf?, 
biit  so  Q)ucli  cpuld  not  have  i^^J^,  $fM.d^  if  X^^rp  were  nfi  fovi|:)(^atioit>^ 
Vf^  ^puU^yojd  ihp!*fir/{  appj-oacU  to  yijje,  05  d^Q^er;  though  sroalji 
aifir^t.  it  m^y  incrpiise  tq^  an  ^arining  nj^igintL^e*  Tl^e  smote  may 
s^on  bg  sucpQcded  fe  iam§.  He,  w}^  >ypul,4  ft^^?  ^%  PQ^a)^  W* 
taintc;4 '  v^v^t  n^  '^s^.ciatg..%*iTi^ly  witl^  ik^  4§^uc^l^  yii 


«  Yice  rt  a  moja§tc^.9f  such  fngUtft?^  wvqp/ 

4s  to  b'e  h^^pcj  nped^  but  tp^b^  sjen ; 

■  Sut,s,e^^  ^P9(\9%  ??.nylj^  With:^wpjc  ^ce, 
.  \Ye^fif6]t>clrni^e,'i^^^ 

yhQ  fi»x/  wl^ti  he  first  saw  a  tien,  raii''fVoiii  kiDi  kv  great  -terra%  hv^- 
yne^ng  one:  a  sficond,  ixnA  tkeh  a  third  time,  1^  had  courage- 
<»ough  to  ^ppivach^  «nd  saliU^  Ufgu  '^Ik^'  %aijard»  and-  tfie- 

Fiaendi 
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Fr^ntjji  1)^  the  jwyer^  sflonewh^  djf^ently.  '  G^r(9  le  anda  et 
nuipo,  tras  la  llatn^*  end  '  U  n'y  a  point  dc  ^u  faps  f^)u^^,*  jvlierff 
there  is  ^re,  there  w'Jlie  {>^ni.e  smoke ;  that  ig,  ^he^c  apy  fodi  flc- 
iion  has  Seen  committed,  it  will  by  some  outlet  <|i:  fUie^  ^sc^p^  ^4 
fieconie  knonn,  '  Mufaer  will  out,'  we  say." 

Another  ipdbp^Daable  Teaui^ite  to  publish  a  Defect  edition  of 
faroverbs,  is  au  a^ccurjite  khojf  ledge  gf  the  Greek  l^ngusgf •  VTe 
«sp|ec^  to  hay^  (leeu  tli)^ 'vaf^oii^  prov£|:b»  tr^ice^  to  Ul^irre- 
moteiii  origin,'  we  |ibj;ied  tp  b^ye  iw^d  the  Scholia  upon  Aristo- 
p)iao^s  si|l:^4  fpf  i^.niia^i.oii,  ^nd  all  the  treasures  of  Ofeetanti- 
^Ujjy  exp^d^  tp  .our  view*  TJiis  deparliueat  of  the  work  is 
Ttriy  Jiiewely  '^UPl^d.nptis  there  any  thin};  to  be  found  which 
can  W^St  "Hereai  or  inform  the  scholar.'  We  heartily  wish  that 
Xtr.  ^laodbad  giveiiuf  only  what  Erasmus  bad  collected..  'If  he 
verc  linwilliiig  to  pollute  Ms  text  witti  ilie  Greek  character,  he 
might  have  throwti  all  the  citations  and  the  learulnj;  iiito  tte 


and  jigrK  ^ajyig^,  ^  the  bpaijjard  iij  r 
jysj  ai^i^jes^pijr  regret,  that  in  ijje  pre  ■ 
yjpi^  iip'  o§  tes^rical  account  of  tbp  vae  of- 

Ww^S  9I  S^'r  ongjn ;  Ud  hp  oply  giyeit 
'  Sr£lf^9^  of^Pl^^u^j  w.'!  should  have  been 
STfl  tft  'i^^w  made  very  little  use  of  the  pub- 
\^  bi|  OWDt  ui  which  he  would  hare  found 
anoation  rcai^  to  his  hands.    We  particu- 
1  Scaliger's  "  Two  Centuries  of  Arabian 
!Rf  overba  "  apd  the  EloriIegii)in  Ethico  Politicuni  of  that  admira- 
ble scholar  and  antiquarian,  Janie^  Gnitor.     Should  this  pii^lica- 
tiiHipnss'tbroitgh  andther 'ed)Koii ,  we  lio^ie  to  see  these  defects 
BUp{:4ied.    '  Wi^caqnot  therefore'  consider  this  as  by  aify  ine^s  ^ 
P^e'ct  work,  alttioush  ton»ny9f  our  r^dcfititniiay  bjia^oi^'c^ 
ar»)me  ^mii^eiped{  itgd  in^^ 

4||T.  15.     J^.4li  <if  prtaerting  ^e  Sight.    Mif  aii  expe- 
^^9C^  Oiuikt-    l2mo.    ^[).  234.   48.  @d.   Goiburu.    1SI3. 

"^f  Ijis  U  ^  tr^tj.K*  frpR  yi\i^  ''^^RX  ^^""y  useful  h»}t^  msy.b* 
d^jV^qupPP  >?  -mlyepjj  Whipo  'B^^^t  alwaja  be  iiiterestgug  to  tlie 
^P%  w4  ^P.  ni^n  9^  UvHl^^h  tlie  iiuuDngeaieat  of  his  eyes. 
He  will  nnd  nothing  deep  or  sci|intitic,  but  a'  few  plain  and  prac- 
ti^ttl  ruk»  wiMKh  cannot  ^  iii  inost  civies  of  attaining  their  ob> 
ject.  Many  of  tbem  may  appear  at  first  childish  and  niinute> 
bnt  we  bplifiv£  that  there  iq  no  br^n  of  the  |>oqy,  iipon  vyhicli 
smalt  and  'trivial  circumstances 'liav.6'  so  strong  a|i  f^f^fPt  ^'^,P9^ 
the  e^e.    ^e-coiiatant  -  repetition ''gives'  aa  iuipoitauce'even  to 
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Ibe  most  trifling  Iiabits.  The  following  is  a  specimen  of  th^ 
9t}-ie  and  manner  of  tfiis  little  volume,  in  which  the  author  la)^ 
down  the  method  in  M'hich  the  eyes  ought  to  be  treated  in  qas^ 
fif  unfureseen  accidents,  which  are  not  of  su^h  ioimedi^ti^ impor^ 
tis  to  require  any  proles^iional  operation* 

"  It  oflen  happens  that  a  sudden  gust  of  wind  shall  drive  extr^f 
xieous  matter  into  the  eye;  ai|d  many  artisan^  h^ve  their  eye^ 
attacked  by  ^mall  sparks  of  iron,  pewter^  silver^  or  gold,  wbich  19 
f 00  oflen  attended  with  very  improper  treatment. 

\'  Xhe  first  thing  done  is,  generally,  to  rub  the  eye-lids  with  the 
handy  a  thii^  whidh  seldom  takes  place  without  unpleasant  eonse- 
quences,  pever  failing  to  bung  on  a  degree  of  inflammation,  and 
%ometiipes  ^ven  ^ausingthe  loss  of  an  eye;  since,  by  this  incon*^ 
4^derate  rubbing,  the  person  risks  the  forcing  of  the  substance,  with 
jjts  angular  point^»  into  the  body  Qf  the  eye,  and  wbich  it  is  thus 
^possible  for  an  ope^tor  to  ei^tract  without  cqnsid^r«d>le  injury. 

**  As  soon,  then,  as  any  extraneous  substance,  of  whaterer  x^turQ 
it  may  be^  has  got  under  the  eye-lids,  and  tiiat  it  paififuUy  a&ct% 
^e  eye,  either  by  its  inherent  qualities,  of  by  the  sharpnesa  of  it^ 
forn),>rhethf  r  quick-limie,  dust,^  insects,,  pr  pj^cey  of  foetal,  it  nay 
\ie  ^erally  expelled  iperely  by  raising  the  unp^y*  ejfe-]i4  s^ 
leaning  the  head  forward.  If  possible,  it  is  best  Kur  the  si^ffiarer  ta 
do  ^is  himself,  as  bis  own  sensadohs  will  prevent  him  from  doing 
'^  too  forcibly.  In  keeping  thus  the  eye-h4  elevate^,  and  the  ^ 
q^llBSQent  tor  a  few  moments,  one  ft^^  flow  of  tears  starting  from 
tbaolfgan,  which  does  not  fail  to'lmnff>  along  witt|  it  the  o^wte'of 
the.  p^n,  \^hattiver  it  may  be,  or  atle^st  to  carry  it  towmb  Ae. 
corner  of  the  eye  next  to  the  nose,  froip  whence  it  may  be  reraovedt 
by  a  small  pie^fi  (if  j|inen  folded  tp  a  point,  or  even  by  the  come^ 
1^  a  handkerchief,  .    - 

'*Jf  this  operation  is  noti^ufficient^  tiben  a-fii^ger  ought  to  be 
passed  frequently,  yet  gently,  oyer  the.  eye4idf  noun  the.ibLterioiL 
comer  of  the  eye  towards  the  great  canthu^  or  interior  eofaer,  by 
Which  means  the  substance  is  made  to  descend  tdwards  the  ^hqrn . 
mal  glaiic&,  from  nfb^n^e  it  mdy  be  drawn  by  k  very  fini^  hoii^i 
pencil.  ,    \  . 

^^  But  if  this  latter  resource  should  fid),  t^n  the  uppdr  Qpe^Kd 
must  be  taKen  as  before^  ajad  kept  elevated  as -much  as  poasible^ 
aud  the  eye  being  then  turned  towards  the  nose,  a  sma^  hair  pencil 
dipped  in  cream  must  be  introduced  betweesi  the  eye^Hd  apd  thd 
body  of  the  eye,  beginning  at  the  little  canthus,  or  ext^pr  confer, 
and  ending  at  the  interior  comer ;  in  doing'  which  fh^  eii^traiieodS ' 
matter  cannot  f^il  to  be  extracted. 

.  **  This  latter  operation  is,  indeed,  best  perlbnnedby  another  per- ' 
s^n,  as  he  can  more  readily  discover  the  xdaoe  into  which  the  sab* 
fiance  has  retirt;d.     For  this  efiect  the  patient  ought  to  be  placed  in 
a  chair  sear  the  light,  his  head  resting  backwards,  and  he  hinnelf 
bpldin^  the  i^e*Ud  ip  a  stjate  qf  elevation,  ifi  8|Kd^  a. manner  tbiti 


iht  person  opemtbg  shall  only  have  to  pass  the  pencH  lightly  ow 
the  place  where  the  sabstance  lies,  and  which  he  maj  thus  instant^ 
extract  By  this  i»eUiod  the  patient  will  suffbr  iesd  than  if  he  at- 
tempts to  perform  the  whole  himself,  and  any  person  can  perforin 
the  additional  part,  which  requires  but  little  understanding.'* 
P.  200. 
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»  A  Sefmail  preached  In  the  Scotch  Church  at  Kotterdami  on  Joly  90,  18 1# 
bemg  the  Pay  of  Thanksgiving  for  »  generml  Peace*  appointed  by  Wiltiao* 
Prince  of  Orange  ajid  Natsau^  Sovereign  of  the  United  Netherlands.  By  the 
Rer.  William  M*Phail*  one  of  the  Ministers  of  the  Scotch  Church  at  Rotteidanu 

Remarks  on  Additional  Letters  to, the  Rev.  G.  D*Oyley,  Christian  Advocate 
'in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  by  Viiidex,  £iblictis»  and  Cnudidus.  By  Q.  R« 
Is.  6d. 

All  Essay  on  the  Signs  of  Conversion  and  Unconversion  in  BTmisters  of  Hie 
.'Choreh,  to  which  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  and  Cfanrch 
Union  in  the  Diocese  of  St.  David's,  adjudced  dieir  Premiuni  lor  the  Year  1811* 
By  Samuel  Charles  Witks,  of  St.  Edmund  HalU  Oxfoid. 

.  ArSennon  never  preached,  bat  respectfully  addressed  to  both  Houfes  of 
Parlhunent.    3s.  ^         * 

;  The  Exercise  of  the  Social  Principle  in  Religion.  A  Sermon  piteached  at  tiie 
Unttaiian  Chapel*  in  Artillery  Lane,  London,  faMsfore  the  Members  and  Supporters 
•f  the  Unitarian  Fund.     Is.     ^ 

'  Eight  Sarroous  preached  before,  the  University  of  Oxford,  together  with  a 
Sermon  dehvered  at  an  Ordiuation,  bolden  at  Christ  Church,  by  9ie  Btshofr  ef 
Durham,  on  Trinity  Sunday,  in  the  Year  181<h  By  Ed  ward.  Garrard  JUarsh, 
M.A.  late  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Oriel  College,    dvo.    7s.  6d.' 

The  Agency  of  Providence  considered  and  applied  to  recent  Events :  in  a 
. Sermon,  preached  in  fk*  Petet^t  EpiscopaTChapelt  Edinburgh ;  on  Tlmr^Uay,  7th 
Jnl^',  1814b  being  the  Day  appointed  for  a  General  Thuuksgiving  to  Alraightiy 
Godf  for  pottifig  aa  End  to  the  long,  extended,  and  bloody  Warfare,  in  which  wa 
were  engaged  against  France  and  Insr  AUIes.  By*  the  Rev.  Jdmes  Walker,  M.A* 
Miaittcr  of  that  Chapel,  and  formerly  of  Sc.  Joha*s  Colfege,  Cambridge,    is. 

A  Discoarae,  preached  in  the  E|)fscopal  Chapel,  Kirkcaldy,  on  Thursday,  Tth 
.Jnly,  t8S4^.the  Day  appointed  for  a  National  Thanksgiving.  By  the  Ren 
Thomas  Scot,  Minister  of  the  said  Qiapel ;  late  Rector  of  Queen  Anne's  Parisi^ 
Prince  George's  Coonty*  in  the  State  of  Marylnnd.    Is.  6d. 

An  Effort  to  enforce  an  Attention  to  the  Ordinance  of  Confirmation  as  well  as 
%6  the  Duty  of  Sponsors  at  Baptisnc;    06, 

^  A  Sarwsi  pi%»ched  before  the  Univer^  of  Cai»bridge ,  tm  the  i).Sth  of  October, 
1814 ;  being  the  Anniversary  of  his  Majesty's  Accession  to  the  Throne.  By 
2{Miiett  Mitfshy  ]>*0*  F.RS.  Margaret  Professar  of  Divuvty. .  Is. 

A  Sermon  preached  at  Blandtbrd,  at  the  Visitation  of  the  lord  Bishop  of 
Bristol,  Augast  IMU  i8t$i  and  at  Knaresborough,  at  the  Primary  Visitation  of  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  Chester,  August  1, 1814.  By  the  Rev.  Samuel  Claphumy  M.X 
Kector  af  Oussage,  St.  Bflchael*  Dorset;  Vicar  of  Christ  Church,  Hants;  and  of 
(Sreat  OufiEbome,  Yorkthirc-  .  !•• 

The  Obligations  and  Reward  of  a  Minister  of  the  Gospel.  A  Semmn  preached 
U  Parhaob  August «,  1814*  at  the  Visitation  of  the  Lord  Bishop  ct'Dtirtoa.    By 

the 
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British  Catalogue.    MweHanat^ 


tiie  vaoit  trifling  Iiuhits.    The  following  is  a  >peC^. 
Vlyle  and  manner  of  ttiU  little  volume,  in  w 
Aiviii  the  mcthud  m  wliicli  the-  vye»  on^ht  i 
m  imfurc-sef^n  accidciil^,  »hich  am  nut  of  gui 
ai  to  require  uny  j)rott-siioi)al  ojwraliun. 

"  It  oflcn  happens  that  a  sudden  guat  cf 
neoin  mutter  into  the  eye ;    and  many 
nltueked  by  small  spitrks  of  iron,  petrteri 
too  often  atieailed  with  very  improper    ' 

'■  The  firet  thing  done  is,  generaflr 
b:iud,  a  thing  whidi  seldom  takes  v^ 
<]ueiicei,  nercr  failing  to  hcing  o*  ^, 
tumetimus  even  causing  the  lota  ■     ^■ 
Sidcnite  rubhing,  the  person  rii' 
its  angi:lar  point;,  into  the  b?/ 
yupos^ble  for  an  operator  fo.i  \ 
I,  then,  asanyeiy « 


^ 

£ 


it  may  be,  lias  got  under  ^f|^ 
11)6  eye,  either  by  its  in'  \ti  f 
form,  whethpr  quiclt-Kvj  iAfi 
be  eenerallvexDelJft'fr   \-.i' 


.Biltb<!Officl>IDoc>lI,B*. 


l)e  generally  expeUrfH  = 

leaning  the  head  for/  .-if  f 

do  ^iiis  himself,  »b,7  '^\  ^.^.     ,„  --.  — „_  ,,™-, 

(..„  forcibly.'  I/i;  f  .dS^"."  ?,"/".'*  '°„*1^~'' 

by  a  small  ■        _.  ■  ?•"»  'U  "» iiufirovtd  State  Hncr  IMS.    4, 
of  a  bond'  -f  El'SUnd,   ftoiu   ,h«  Wormin  &,...,«*.■  to  ri«i  4cc«.--       ^ 

"W  t       ■''•"  ^"•**  """pricing  ihp  CivU  iixl  laliticul  IK.^^^^""  ^ 


paued 

come 
Wlur 


■A.    4(«. 

>4TIrn4t    HItTOST. 

■pure  auentific  SvMein  of  MiiWrtliirt;  h;  ,i,  .„j; 
,  Pro^■eMu^  of  CIiimlrtTT  at  StocMml^      ■pL.  .V.?: 


of  CIii-miitTj  at  SIocWidJm. 


Ti*iiilatMl 


Imw  EHptior  and  Aotoorat  of  all  the  RiU9n%  fa  Behalf  of  tiio 

Cl  '^one  ud^BCaonei  of  Ja4ge  Fieteheff't 'printed  Charge  to  th« 

***  •d. '  4i. 

^1  ^-^  Mk<^  iVestthiiliter,  M'  ^hil?b  trte?  Ch«c  erf  Lord  Cbchrau* 

v^K      ^_^  'date  recMomended  to  their  Choict  at  the  neit  Vacilnct.' 

^    "^     ^^  'id 

't>>%^^     -?i  H.ReyitoWs.    4«. 

<.  ^^tv  <  IH^      ^  '^ru.     By  John  D'Alton,  Esq.  Barrister  at 

<^  *'J^^^<^  %.  'narks  on  British  India,    To  whicit  i»^ 

^"J.  *V  *%•*'*>  ^'C'-  ^'^"'  *^*^»  ^*^**  "^^®'  Poems.    Bj 

5;.      g^  iL    By  Robert  Soiithey,  Esq.* 

%J^  cm,  oil  tlie  present  glorioufl, 


•% 


.iie  La^  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  wiik 
•  VValter  Scott.     5s. 

^  J.  Birrtoiiv  S.T.P.  cate  lloils  et  Vitii 

-iiptirfeToeni.    By  tKc  late  Mr.  itTchlird  Winter, 
its  Widow  antt  ^i^  ChitdteA.     Is.  6d. 
^  native  Citizeu  of  the  United  States*  written  aomcTim^ 
tfetWecn  ijfeAt  Brita)ii  and  Amcrit'a.     8vo.     Ss.  6d. 
.yita»  f»HCMa  by  His  ImpferiaS  li/ftfjesty,  AlejAade^  Bttp«fir<^ 
all  L  ^as.     la. 

■ '  tf^JiikAi 

Xlie  New  Comic  Draoui  of  Jean  de  Paris.    2^  ' 


nov'e'ls. 


The  Nonce ;  or  the  Heir  of  Montgomery  Castle.  B^  Malhcw  ylotaA,  Esq; 
3  vols.    16».  6d.  '  ' 

Paired  not  Matched ;  or  iSlatrimony  in  the  Nineteenth  Ccntary.  By  Mrs  Ro35« 
4Mi.    iC'     '  '      ' 

IlieSvA^njuttftfatQidL:  or  the  Northern  IrftetrbpoHs;  4  vols.   tSum.  iLlsi    * 

Anna,  or  Edinbvgh.  '  By  Mrs'.  Roclie.    S  vols.     12mo.     10s. 

Ilie  Spanish  Campaign*  or  the  Jew.    By  Mrs.  Meeke.    3  vols.    18s. 


MISCBtLAMIBS. 


A.  Key  to  ionnycastle'a  Trigonometry.    By  Gri&th  Davies,  Teacher  of  the 
JflWHfe^Utfs'.    sVo.    Ss;  ' 

The  Baltic  and  American  Calculator,  or  the  Merchant,  Ship  Owner,  and  CapCkitiV^ 
Attictant,  containing  Tab^s  of  S^ndard  Deals  for  all  tlie  Ports  of  Hussia,  Prussia, 
S</cdeii,'  Nbrway,  and  NbAh  AlAeiriea,-  als6  Tkbleb  of  Da^iizic  Deals/ &'e.    6vo. 


4s.  6d. 


'as.  siu. 

A  New  and  Complete  System  of  Short-Hand^  adapted  to  the  Pulpit  an<^  Qomti 
•f  Jiistio^,^  illihfratbd  with  nihe  Engravings  of  Sieno^aphi6  L'essOiis.  ^  A.  W. 
Stones,  Teacher  of  Mathematics,  Whitby,  Vorksbire.    5s.- 

The  Pocket  Herald:  «  Geutkmau's  Coaipaoioa:  a  concise  latroductioa  t» 
Itdttldr/.    IsiOd;' 


UTE* 


IM  •  J^^^  ^s}  of  Pu^'^imlku 

iBH&  R*V.  C^iiUjnWr^;  Hf .t.  Jtfi^tft-  &  Rjffen ;  oAS^im  lottiH  HflW  Hot.  ftil 
<^7*-.PwbJi5.hedb/ilicl}rsjSiH>*l.Coiiimind^    U.Ak.  .    .   . 
,  A  few  Pages  oT  the  Book  of  Job.    B  j ,  FeUow  of  ■    '  College, 

XjAW. 

The  Trial  of  Col.  Quintin  of  the  10th  Hussars,  by  Court  Martial  at  l?WitefialI, 
•11  October  27, 1814,  and  subsequent  Days,  taken  in  Short-hand,  by  Mr.  W.  B. 
(jurney,  Short-hand  Writer  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament.     8vo.     8s.  6d. 

A  Letter  to  tlie  Ri^bt  Hon.  Ifird  MelviJje^  on  the  presei>t  Constitution  wid 
tTsages  oTtHe"  Court  of  Session.  By  WillTam  Jameson,  £sq.  Member  of  the  Huu« 
Society  of  Writers  to  the  Signet,  Edinburgh.     5s. 


aV^I 


CAL. 


The  Pharmacopoeias  of  the  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin  Colleges,  translated 
into  English,  with  an  Appendix,  ,^|i(^jni^  a  systematic  Arrangement  of  the 
Materia  Medica,  &c.    By  John  Thomson,  M.D.  Edinburgh.     8vo.     8s. 

,il?atbaIo{^il  Kes^rches.  BjT  J.  R.  farre,  MtD.  £^ay  I.  oiK  MalfoiftadKions 
of  the  Human  Heart,  illustrated  by  nr^erous  Qase%  &c.  •  6^'o.  itil 
. .  A  Practical  Eibay'  oh  the  Diseases  of  the  Vtf^ls  and  Ol8tidS:-of  the  Absorbait 
Syl^teni : ii>eing  the Substaiiceof  Observations  whTch  obitauS^d' ttt^ Prise  f^Jr-ltflS, 
offered,  by  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  London.  By  William  Goodlad,' 
Siirgeoh,  Buty,  I^ucashfie,    8Vo.    ts.  6d* 


HISTOItr*  .    . 


.vSTiprr&tive  of  the  CaihpaigD  ui.Fi;ance  of  1814^  with  all  the  Official  Dociittenii. 
.TrqpsktQJpl  iiromt  the  Frencb  of  ClrauU. .  Ss«  ficC  *  .   . . .  k  .  j 

A  Narrative  of  a  forced  Jourojey.ihVoogfa  Spain  and  Frahee,'dnnn|c.a>Partof 
the  YeaK181Q,  the  entire  oC.ibU;.181^  1813,  avd  Part  of  1814,  to  the  Concla. 
lion  of  Peace.  By  Major  General  Lord  Blayney.  2  vols.  8vo«  11.  6t».,:  .  \ 
..  Aa  HislOTical  Memento^  represehtlBgtlie  pifE^rent  Scei^es'  of  pid^.R^lbing 
Hi^iph  U>pk  piace  Aug'Ust.l,  hi  Su  James's  aii^  ^y^%i  Patki,  ih.GelehraikttrQC.tffe 
Peace  of  1814.  and  of  tlie  Centenary  of  the  Accessiuii  of  ibe  itlvatrious  Bouse,  •f 
Bf(u|i«\vtck»  ^Wit]^  an  historical  Account,  by  F.  W.  Blagdon,  Esq.  of  the  Caase 
and  End  of  the.  Wai*.  .4t6...lLll8.  6d.    .    ,  ..  .=,     . 

Av^i|fat^Qtcb  of  Paris  Jnits^imffroyed  State  since  1802.    ifi.  ,».     j  ...^^,  _   . 

The  History  of  Biig^fid,  frQm  the  NormaA  Couq^iSt!^  to  ttxi^AQcessldn  si 
jE^di^ard  I^  hi  two  .Parts ;  oonpiprmng:  thetX)ivii  and-  i^litical«Hrit9rjb4.as4  the 
litccary  History  of  Engfand,  during  thit  PeriocT.  By  Sbarda  rUrabr«  FJSA.  41^ 
11  t^s. 

WATURAt    HtSTORT. 

■  ■  ■  '■  ■  »  .      .        ■         ■    ,  .•      ^      i« 

An  Attefipi;ft  t0  e^ablfi^' ajmre  S^ie^  t^'fhe  Af^l-. 

tfSlion  of  the  £lectifo-Ch'^c4t  jH^fy,  aatf  the  CTiemfcfH  Plpi^DnthKM. '« Hy  J. 
J^cob  ^erscfius  ■M.D/^.R.S.  Pi^c^aAdlr  ef  Chemistry  sit  SftMftfhorfli.  X|AnslatA 
jfromtht'Snc^di^OristHl^byjdBtt^BfScie.    8Vb;    ^; 
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POLXtlCB.  ^^.  -.'.■.., 

iSl^iihl^riar  addreis^d  to  toi^'l^tXl.  by  J^^Caffidt/  TriaikrHfeJ  frohi  tte 
Iteiich  M:Si  Co'iiy;  by  Le^lrb  Gotastnltb.    3^611:   •        ^  '  •  -     -      "^ 

Outlines  o^the  Selene^  of  PoHttCs  iot  tl^e'Usd  of  tl^  tItftvlliidlelS  in  thtt  StiM 
of  Western  Entopel    Is.  6d.  .^       .        . .  •      ...,...'    ^ 

Kovuraf  Orgaiium  Parlia'itientdHaMf:  or  •  Kiw' Cate%h&fak  fof  St  dte}jlidi1L 
Id.  6d.  f  •  L'  '"    ■■ — 

Alfred's  PofitieaT  HiritS ;  oV  the  TbhcJistdfae  <ff  Patridl^fn*  'v.         -  -    -     •  ■ 

Observations  on  Lowering  the  Rent  of  Land,  and  on  th«' CdrnXtfwi.  By  CeOl^ 
Booth.    STs;  '  .      .       .  ^ . .  ,  ... 

A  LHtaf  to^tKeRigiii  Hon*  Geok<g^4Uktaanib^,'KE.F.  .^  \htOnfgfi^\M  CoiAM 
fuke  of  th&  War  with  America.    By  Ulysses. 

Appeal 


MontUy  List  ef  PtiMicaBom.  ^^" 

Appeal  to  AlexaiMleffv  Emperor  and  Aiitoorftt  of  all  the  9<tS9n9^  iii  Behalf  of  tlttt 
Italiiins.     5s.  ' 

A  Letter  on  the  Tone  and^M annes  of  Ju(|g«  netchet's/ printed  Charge  to  th« 
Grand  Jury  at  Wexford. '  2». 

A  llett^*  to  iffAj  filccftiti'6!^  W^^stthiaitenr;  itl^^hil?^  i^  Cl^  dt  W^  Cociini^m 
is  con^iUWred,  and  A  CandidatjE  recdttuiiendisd  totheitClittiefc  at  tbendit  Vac^hey^/. 
By  an  Old  inhabitant,    ^s.  dd. 

TheEdienoflmaginnioFA.    By  J/ H.  Rfeynttlds. .  4^. 

Derroid :  or  Erin  in  the  Duys  of  Boru.     Bjr  John  0' Alton,  Esq.  Barrister  at 
tstw.    4io,    «l.  5^.  ^  *    ' 

The  Ca(iet,  in  Six  Parts ;  containing  Remarks  on  British  India.    To  wKicfl  h^ 
added  Egbert  and  Amelia,  in  Blank  Vecie,  in  Four  Parts*  with  other  Poems*     hy 
rlateResidedthitke  j^^i^.    f^o.    1c(k.    ' 

.  B4Nlerick-»  thb  Iftst^of  tb«  Oothar,  a  'l^ragK  Poeio.    By  Aobtit  Sdntlifcy,  £iq[,^ 
Poet  Laureate,  and  Member  of  the  ^;^^^1  dganish  A^dpmy.    4^b.  ,  ^1*  ^  . 

Laurea  Corona;  or  a  Garland  ofBayV:  a  Ljrric  Poe'm,  oiitlie  present  gtorioua^ 
Peac^,. and- th^  Fall  of  BobHajkntc.  .i^o.,    t*l  .      ,  ...        .^ 

The  l^y  of  the  Poor  Fiddler,  a  Parody  on  die  %jS9  of  the  Last  Minstrel;  wttlir 
Kotes  and  IlltethdiOhi.     By  aH  Ad ml^ef  o)"  Waited  Scott.'    5s. 

Saeerdb^  Pp«cialig  Rutfilcus,  ^Poana  X.  Biirtdni^  S.T.E^.  cdAi  itods  et  Tuok 
Xuctorh  Anglican  scnptis.    3a.  6d.  ...  ?.     - 

*.e*rtui^)  A' ^rmdX^'k  Vm&p^^b'Vo^.    By  the  KLfe  Mr.  ifehlini  Winter,' 
))ubUrihed  for  the  Benefit  of  his  W/ai^  Unlf  tilt^Cnttdt^A;     V&.  ^ 


•f  all  the  Russias.     la. 

■„  .  •  '•     *vikit^'ki 

The  New  Comic  Drama  of  Jean  de  Paris.    2^  ^^ 

NOVELS. 

The  Novice ;  or  the  Heir  of  Montg^ery  Caitle.  B^  Mithei^  aJotal,  isq^ 
3  vols.    168. 6d.  ...    •  .>    .      • 

Faired  notMacched :  or  JSLitrimony  in  the  Nineteenth  Centary*    By  Mrs  Ross« 

-r\%ft.-'«'   *••  ■'^-    ^••'-  ^  ■     ^     '        -^ 

The  Soijnjut^Hi^Q^il.oit  tire  liToftheniMf^rolKmi;  4'»bl8.   tSntt.  ll.l«:    ^ 
Anna,  or  Ediiibuirgh.  '  By  Mrs.  Roclie.     l^vols.     12mo.     iOs.        ,^ 
The  Spanish  Campaign,  or  the  Jew.    By  Mrs.  Meeke.    3  vols.    Ids. 

MISCSI.LAHXB8. 

A  itey  to  Bonnycastfe^ft  Trigonometry.  By  Griffith  Davies,  Teacher  of  fhr 
KIkttte&tol    «Vo.    5r.  • 

The  Baltic  and  American  Calculator,  or  the  Merchant,  Shipowner,  and  C^i^kilfl^ 
Assistant,  Qontainiug  Tab^s  of  Standard  Deals  for  ail  the  P.orts  of  Russia,  Prussia* 
Sftfetfeiij'  Nbrx^y,  taird'  Nbilai  Ateelridaj  a!s6  T^m'ei'  ol"  D^mzlt  b^b,  &'6.    JTvo.. 
4s.  6d. 

A  New  and  Complete  System  of  Short-Hand^  adapted  to  the  Pulpit  and  Coqitt 
•f  Jii8ti«>,  illiisfratfewitb  hifie  fihgtavii^j  of  Sfend^ajp^t  Lfess6ifi:  1^  A.  W. 
Stones,  Teacher  of  Mathematics,  Whitby,  Yorkshire.     5».. 

The  Pocket  Herald:  t  ^eiitkoMu's  Coaip^iuoa:  a  coQclse  lutroductioa  t» 
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LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

W«)RKS  IN   THB   PR&83* 

Memoirs  of  xh^GreatDidce  of  Marlborough,  chiefly  coiij^ 
pite<l  from  the  papefs  and  correspondeQce  preserved  at  BMn^ 
keim ;  by  the  Rev.  Archdeacon  Coie, 

An  octavo  edition  of  Arcbdeaoon  Coxe^s  Memoirs  of  the 
Kingi  of  Spain  oftht  House  of  Bourbon,  in  sist  volume^; 

The  Messiah,  a  poem^  in  twenty-eight  books>  by  Mr^ 
CoUle. 

A  Series'  of  Illustrations  for  Mr.  Walter  Sootfs  new  Poem^ 
tbe  Lord  of  the  hlesj  from  the  designs  of  Ricliard  Westall,  etfq. 
T^he  Poent  will  appear  abotit  Christmas. 

The  Ttev.  S.  Butlers  and  die  Rev.  JP.  Hodgson^n  translaiiori 
of  Charlemagne^  an  Epic  Poem,  by  Lucien  Bonaparte. 

.  Travsk  in  the  South  of  Turkeif  during  the  latter  part  of  181 2^ 
and  the  Spring  of  IBIS,  by  Dr.'  Holland,  thecoadiutot  of  Sir 
Gr.  Macktnzie  in  the  account  of  Iceland. 

Poems,  including  Lyrical  Bulktds,  and  Miscetftmeous  pieces, 
"Mfith  additions^  by  William  Wordmerth,  in  two  voldmea  octavo. 

A  Series  of  Engravings  of  Cutaneous  Diseases,  described  id 
the  practical  St/nopsis  of  the  Classification  pfDr.  Willan,  pub« 
lisbed  by  Dr.  Bateman* 

A  Translation  of  the  Archduke  Chnrlet  of  AvStritC^  Meumir 
cf  the  Campaign  of  i*fQ6^ 

An  Abridgement  of  $coit%  Christian  L^e» 

Historical  Sketches  of  Russia,  with  particular  referanci^tei- 
tlia  House  of  Romanoff,  the  reigning  ianu^^  by  the  Rev.  W* 

Anderson* 

Suicide,  a  poem>  by  the  author  of  the  Triumphs  of  Religion  4 

Practical  Hints  to  Young  Wives,  Mothers  and  Mistresses  of 
Families,  by  Mrs.  Taylor,  of  Ongar,  author  of  MatpmalSo* 
Hcitude. 

A  Visit  to  Paris,  in  1&14,  by  Mr.  John  Scoli,  editor  of  the 

Champion  ;  in  ouc  octavo  volume. 

•  Tlie  second  volume  of  the  Tracels  of  Professor  Lichstemteits 
in  Southern  Africa. 

ShaJ:spcare*s  Himself  again ;  or  the  laHhgqage  of  the  Poal^ 
asserted^  being  an  examination  of  the  reading  and  interpretations 
of  the  later  editors^  by  Andrew  Becket,  es^.  in  two  octavo 

volumes. 

A  Grammar  of  the  Arabic  Jjcafguage,  aiceompainieii  by  a 
prkvis  of  the  first  three  chapters  of  Genesis,  by-  Mr,  Vsko, 
Hector  of  Orsett^  Ewcx* 
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BRITISH  CRITIC, 

iPOR  DECEMBER,  1814, 


Art.  I.  The  Works  of  Gray,  mth  Memoirs  <jf  his  Life  and 
Writings  by  W.  Mason ;  to  which  are  subjoimd  Extracts 
Philological,  Poetical,  and  Critical,  from  the 'Author^ s  origin 
tial  MSS.  selected  and  arranged  by.  Thomas  Jame$ 
Mathias.    S  Vob.   4to.    ?!•  7s.     Porter.     1814. 

Our  labours  for  tlie  year  would  Have  been  closed  in  a  manner 
neither  honourable  to.  ourselves  nor  safti^factory  to  the  public> 
had  w'^  omitted  to  give  an  account  of  the  most  splendid  pro- 
duction^ which  has  issued  from  the  British  press  in  the  course 
of  the  last  twelvemonth.  Splendid  indeed  are  the  volumes  with 
which  Mr.  Mathias  has  presented  the  literary  world,  whether  we 
consider  the  beauty  and  magnificence  of  their  typography,  or 
the  rich  morts  of  profound'  and  varied  wisdom  which  they 
unfold. 

It  is  with  a  surprize  bdrdering  upon  indignsltion  that  we  have 
heard  thi«  publication  censured  in  a  very  high  assembly  with  the 
contemptuous  terms  of  severity  and  reproach.  'The  needless 
magnificence  of  the  volumes,  and  the  inutiUty  of  the  new  mat- 
ter which  they  were  represented  to  'contain,  formed,  if  were-* 
member  right,  the  prominent  objects  of  attack.  That  they  are 
adorned  with  a  brilliancy  which  does  credit  to  the  art  of  print* 
ing  we  readily  ^low  ;  but  that  the  splendour'  in  which  they  are 
clothed  is  unworthy  of  theiii,  or  that  the  expensive  form  in  which 
they  now  appear,  is  eithier  useless  or  extravagiant;  we  resolutely 
deny.  That  brilliant  specimens  of  the  typography  reflect  honour 
upon  the  age  and  country  in  which  they  are  produced,  no  onei 
we  trust,  will  be  inclined  to  dispute ;  the  question  then  will 
arise,  upon  what  literary  work  should  theji  "be  expended,  and 
whose  labours  shotild  they  illustrate  atid  adorn.  Our  answer 
would  be,  those  wofk^  doubtless,  which  the  common  consent  of 
mankind  has  pronoun(:ed  worthy'of  such  a  monument ;  those 
marks,  which  by  their  dignity  and  value  add  soHdity  to  splendour, 
and  reflect  back  the  histrc  \f Hich  they  thus  recciie.    Tlie  most 
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magnificent  editions  of  Shakspeare  and  Milton  have  been  given 
to  the  public^  nor  have  they  been  thought  unworthy  of  the  admi 
l-ation  of  the  leairned>  or  of  the  patronage  of  the  great.  And 
sorely  among  those  mighty  roasters  of  the  sKmgj  whose  labours 
have  plissed  the  ordeal  d  posthumous  criticism,  and  are  now 
consecrated  to  immortality,  is  to  be  numbered  even  in  the  fore« 
most  rank  the  name  of  Gu  a  Y.  There  are  few  poets  to  be  found 
in  any  language,  who,  like  himself,  could  temper  the  fire  of 
genius  with  the  most  commanding  discrimination,  and  could 
submit  the  brilliancy  of  imagination  to  the  severest  laws  of  criti« 
Cal  accuracy,  without'  weakening  its  vigour  or  impairing  its 
lustre.  I'herc  is  a  simplicity  both  in  his  pathos  and  in  bis  subli* 
snity,  which  even  in  eur  earliest  years  finds  its  way  to  the  heart; 
and  there  is  a  classical  elegance  and  a  subdued  majesty  of  diction 
vhich  in  our  maturer  age  confirms  our  admiration  and  satisfies 
our  judgment.  Such  is  the  power  of  perfection  which  predo-* 
minates  io  all  his  worics,  that.notbing  can  be  added  without  in- 
cumbrance, nothing  detracted  witboot' loss,  and  little  altered 
without  evident  injury.  *  Between  himself  and  the  other  great 
poets  of  our  country,  we  shall  not  attempt  to  institute  a  com- 
parison, because  neither  in  the  direction  of  their  genius  nor  in 
the  Ol^ects  of  their  exertions,  is  any  strong  resemblance  to  be 
traced.  While  the  genius^  whether  of  Shakspeare,  of  Milton,  of 
X)ry.den,  or  of  Pope,  delighted  to  expand  itself  in  almost  infinite 
space,  that  of  Uray  appeared  to  collect  and  concentrate  its  pow- 
ers ;  till  they  formed  one  gjem  *^  richer  than  all  its  trihe^"  and 
Consecrated  by  the  increasing  admiration  of  every  >succeeding 
age.  To  encourage  and  to.  possess  a  sfdendid  edition  of  the 
nvorks  of  this  immortal  bard,  is  below  neither  the  discriminatioo 
nor  the  dignity  of  those  who  would  have  themselves  thought  th« 
friends  of  scholarship,  and  tlie  patrons  of  literature.  The  pro- 
motion of  such  honours  to  the  memory  of  the  br^htest  orna- 
ments of  our  British  poesy,-  is  an  object  far  more  worthy  of  the 
^attentioi}  of  scholars  and  of  men,  than  tlie  trifling  and  cliildish 
pursuit  of  useless  curiosities,  or  black  lettered  bayg%ini»^  Peep 
indeed  must  the  mind  of  that  man  be  sunk  in  the  daVkn^s  and 
the  dust  9f  bibliomaniac  ^npotence,  and  closed  must  be  the  ave* 
aue  of  his  heart  to  all  the  legitimate  charms  of  poetry  and  to 
every  feeling  of  national  pride,  who  shall  deny  to  Gray  the  spkod- 
our  in  which  be  now  stands  invested. 

,  Let  it  not  however  be  supposed  that  we  shall  advocate  the 
^nuse  oie^ery  blazhfg  edition  of  a  favourite  poet,  which  the 
leaprice  of  an  editor,  or  the  speculation  pf  a  bookseller  may  be 
pleased  to  .usher  into  the  world.  The  splendour  which  we 
'  would  require  or  recommend,  nmst  be  both  legitimate  andne-* 
Mssary.    The  collected  works  of  Cray  have  never  yet  been  pub^ 
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lisiied  in  that  magnificent  JForm,  which  as  objects  of  national 
veneration  they  deserve  ;  so  far  therefore  the  present  work  may 
Ibe  defendey  upon  the  ground  of  necessity ;  while  the  labour  and 
the  judgment  of  so  enlinent  a  scholar  as  ilie  present  editor  is  ac- 
knowledged to  tie>  together  with  the  rich  store  of  new  niattei' 
M'hich  he  ha^  selected  and  arranged;  will,  in  the  opinion  of  every 
man  of  literary  ^minence>  fully  justify  and  legitimatize  the  spleqd-> 
bur  in  vvhich  it  is  produced. 

The  nation  however  has  been  told,  that  all  this  new  matter  is 
but  the  refuse  of  the  common  pldce  book  of  Gray^  which  Mason 
thought  unworthy  to  meet  the  public  eye.  We.  very  much 
doubt  whether  any  one  whocoiild  venture  so  hardy  and  90  sweep- 
ing an  assertion^  had  ever  read  the  volume  111  question;  and  we 
doubt  still  more,  if  he  had  read  it,  whether  he  had  Jearnino: 
enough  to  understand,  or  soul  to. relish  these  treasures.  ,bf  sound 
and  varied  inforiiiaiion.  .  It  is  howevei*  by  nd  nieaus  clear  that 
they  were  rejected  by  Rtason,  nor  have  vve  s^iiy  evidetite  to  sup- 
pose that  he  bonsideVed  them  as  unfit  for  publicaiion.  To  bi^n 
they  were  solemnly  and  deliberately  bequeathed  by  Gray  '*  to 
preserve  oy.  to  destroy  at  his  own  discretion,"— they  were  pre- 
servedT^and  wer«  again  as  deliberately  bequeathed,  to  Mr«  Ston^r 
faewei*!  who  Jeft  them  to  the  Master  and*  Fellows  of  Pembroke 
Hall  in  Cambridge.  The  letters  of  Gray  with  some  Ugbter 
tompo.^tion9,  were  presented  to  the  world  by  MaM)n  some  few 
yeard  after  Gray's  d^ease;  but  if  a  reason  is  required,  why  be 
did  not  proceed  to  a  farther  publication  of  the  MSS.  of  hb  friendj 
let  a  view  of  the  present  volume  return  the  answer,  by  shewing 
how  accurate  must  be  the  judgment,  and  liow  indefatigable  the 
labour  of  that  man^  vyho  would  undertakei  so  extended  a^  work. 
That  Mason  thought  them  worthy  of  preservation  at  leasts  is 
clear  from  his  deliberate  bequest  of  them  ta  one  who  could  well 
lippreciate  their  value>  and  to  whom  might  descend  the  trust  re- 
|K)sed  in  him  by  his  friend.  But  even  if  an  opinion  as  to  their 
Value  and  importance  had  existed  between  Mason  and  Mathias^ 
\ve  must  confess  that,  notwithstanding  our  veneration  for  the 
tiame  and  genius  of  tfie  former,  we  should  repose  a  larger  pottiont 
of  confidence  iii  the  deep  erudition  and  the  cdmmandififg  judge- 
ment of  the  latter.  But  they  are  ndfw  before  the  world,  who 
^ill  pass  its  final  sett&ice  (ipon  their  itierits,  a/id  will  determine 
whether  their  detfntion  or  their  publication  would  have  beeii 
tiiost  injurious  to  the  cause  of  learning/  and  degrac^ing  to  the 
inenrioryandjto  the  name  of  their  inlmortal  author. 

The  second' VofuSii,"vi^hi<;h  is  dedicated  'entir^eTy  tof^fhFheW 
matter,  is  divided  iotp  four  »|(:tion$,  to  each  of  which  is  pre^i 
fixed  an  introduction  hy  the  editor,  ^flie  fir^  is  entitled 
MfiTEUM;  and  contains  the  observations  of  G^ay  upon  English' 
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metre^  the  Pseudo-Rhythmus  and  t'he  use  of  Rhyme  :  to  which 
are  subjoined  $6me  very  curious  and  interesting  remarks  upotr 
the  poems  of  Lydgate*  Thesie  Vvill  be  reUd  with  the  greater 
avidity,"by  those  who  may  remember  that  Ghiy*  in  bis  life-time 
announced  to  the  public^  that  he  had  once  fhduj^hts,  \\\  concert 
with  his  friend  Mason,  of  giving  the  '^HisiOry  of  English  l^oetry.'* 
In  these  observations  is  shewn  a  deep  and  accuriate  acquaintance 
Mrith  all  our  earlier  poets^  their  rythm  and  their  tnea<^res  are 
discussed  at  considerable  lengthy  and  their  csisuras  calculated 
\vith  a' precision,  which  Person  himself  would  Have  approved 
'anfd  adniired.  The  curious  and  difficult'  subjeqt  of  rhyme  is 
'^treated  with  tnuch  learnings  and  we  know  of  no  account  from 
Avfaicb  the  reader  will  derive  so  much  infortn^tioh.  It  does  not 
appear 'to  have  been  used  by  the  Anglo-Saxobs  till  towards  the 
time  of  the  Norman  conquest ;  as  before  that  period  a  sort  alli- 
terAtion  or  the  introduction  of  similar  consonants  in  the  begin- 
ning  of  three  or  more  words  in  the  same  disiidi,  ajiipears  to  have 
Supplied  itisi  place, 

•*  Yet  though"  this  kind  of  vtersification  (Rhyme)  prevmled  by 
(ikgrees-,  and  grew  into  general  use,  it  iscertdin  Aftt  treTetained 
even  so  late  as  EdwarcL  the  Sd's  reign^  and  above  aihundred  yeais 
after  our  old  Saxon  or  Danish  verse  without  .fhyme;  fof  the  vir" 
sion  of  Pierce  Plowman,  a  severe  satire  upon  -the  times,  written  by 
Bobert  Langland  in  IS50,  is  wholly  in  such  measurei  as^  for 
instance, 

'' I /oked  on  my  fefV  halfe. 
As  the  fedyme  taught, 
And  tuae  trare  of  a  tconlan  .  •  • 

Wi^orthlyilh  clothed. 
>  iPttrfiled*  withj^eluref 

The  finest  ii^n'  erlhe» 
Crowned  with  a  irowrie 
The  king  hath  t^  'better ; 
jPetislick:^  her>/ingevs. 
'Were /retted  with  gold  wieiip 
And  hereon  red  rubies 
As  rt^  as  any  glede  || 
And  £^iamonas  of  t/earest  price 
And  i/ouble  maner  taphirs*  &c/' 

Passus  2aui  in  princip  : 
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♦  Poui^le.  Fr.  bbrderei  f  Pelure,  forts,  from  peflis  Lit 

}  Fetidich^  hitiidspmely*  ll  6/^|.Sax.  a  burning  cm>C 

and 
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&ncl  thus  thrcttgli  the  wbole  poem,  which  U  a  loiig  QDe>  with  very 
few  exceptions  the  triple  consonance  is  observed  in  every  distich. 

*•  Robert  Crowley,  who  pk-inted  the  first  edition  of  Peirce  Plow- 
man's  Vision  ih  1350  (dated  by  ^nistake  1505)  says,  that  Robert- 
Langland  the  aiitbor  of  it  **  wrote  altogether  in  meter,  but  not ' 
after  the  manner  of  our  rimers  that  write  now-a-days,  for  W  verses, 
end  not  alike,  for  the  nature  of  his  n>eter  is  to  have  at  least  thre 
Wordes  in  every  verse,  which  begin  with  some  one,  and  the  saroe^ 
l^ter.     The  a^xfiior  was  a  Shropslihreman  born  in  Cleybiric,  about 
eight  miles  from  the  Malverne-];iuls :  his  work  was  writjtea  be* 
^een  1350  and  1409.  '' 

"  In  the  same  measure  is  the  poem  called  •  Death  and  Life  in  two 
IJtts*  and  another  named  Scottish  Fields  which  describes  the  action 
«t  Flodden  in  Henry  the  Sth's  time,  who  was  present  at  the  action, 
and  dwelt  at'Bagily,  (I  read  them  in  a  MSS.  coljection  belonging 
^0  the  Rev.  Mr.  Thomas  Piercy  in  1761.) 

"  It  cannot  be  supposed  possible  to  fiK  exactly  the  tin^e  when 
rhyme  was  first  introduced  and  practised  in  a  country  ;  but  if  we 
trace  it  back  tq  the  remotest  monuments  of  the  kind  now  extant^ 
we  shall  find  the  xvas  nearly  a^  follows  : 

Anno  XtL 
At  Rome,  befofe  the  introduction  of  Christianity  •  .  .  137 
In  theXatiii  Church     ..%..•••••.»  420 

In  use  among  the  Welch »    »    »         590 

Aiuong  the  Arabs  cerlier  than       •     «     •     •     •     .     .     •     .       622 
Among  the  Franks,  in  the  old  German  topgue      •    •     •  ^  •      873 
Jn  Provence,  in  the  dialect  of  tlic  country       .     »     •     .     .      1100 
tn  Italy,  in  the  Latin  tongue,  after  the  coming  of  the  Normans  1032 
In  England  in  our  own  tongue,  before  the  year     •     •     •     •       1154 

tn  Fraiice,  in  the  French  tongue     ...     .     .     .     .     »     .     .115$: 

In  Sicily,  and  in  the  rest  of  Italy,  in  tbe  Italian  tongue,  before  1187 

From  this  specime'n,  and  from  the  remainder  of  the  section 
\ve  may  judge '^how  vahiable  a  history  of  English  poetry  might 
have  been  produced  from  such  stores  of  laborious  and  accurate  re- 
search  ;  for  it  is  to  be  rememLered  that  these  investigations 
M'ere  made  long  antecedent  to  the  publications  either  of  Pcrcy^ ' 
\yarton,  or  T>r\\hitt. 

'  X'^e  remarks  whicb  arc  sulyojned  upon  the.poems  of  Lydgate^ ' 
are  peculiarly  worthy  of  the  reader's  studj?  and  attention.^  Hiis^ 
ancient  poet  was  born  in  Suffolk,  about  the  yea/  iSjIX),  and  * 
appears  to  have  excelled  in  pathos  and  poetical  e^pressjop.  Our 
readers^  upon  the  perusal  of  the  three  following  stanzas  of  this 
ancient  worthy,  \\ill  agree  with  Graj^^  that  *'  he  had  touched  tHe 
very  heart-strings  of  cpmpassion  with  so  masterly  a  hand  as  to 
merit  a  place  among  the  greatest  poets."  They  will  aleo  be  re- 
Hiinded  of  tbat  most  exqunite  fragment  of  Simonide:^,  'Orl 
trifif:A%i    h  Zxiiahi^,  Su.   which  it  is  improbable^  almost  in- 
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deefl  impossible,  tbat  Lydgate  could  ever  have  seen.  The  words 
are  from  the  mouth  of  Canace,  tlie  daughter  of  ^olus,  who, 
>yhen  condemned  to  death  by  her  father,  sends  to  her  guiltf 
brother,  Macareus,  her  child,  the  last  testimony  of  her  unhappy 
passion.  ^  ; 

*'  I  hold  him  streitjy  twene  my  arm^s  twein^ 
Thou  and  nature  laide  on  me  this  charge ; 
He  guiltlesse,  must^  with  me  suffer  paine: 
And  sith  thou  art  at  freedom  and  at  large 
Let  kindness  our  love  not  sp  discharge. 
But  have  a  minde,  wherever  that  thou  be 
Once  on  a  day  upoi^  my  chijd  and  n^e.    , 

**  On  thee  and  me  dependeth  the  trespac^ 
Touching  pur  guilt,  and  our  great  offence. 

But,  wel  away !  roost  ^ngelik  of  face 
Our  childe,  young  in  his  p5re  ii^nocence, 
Shall  agayi)  right  suffer  death's  violence. 
Tender  of  linibes,  God  wot,  full  guiltelesa 
The  goodly  faire,  that  lieth  here  speechless. 

**  A  mouth  he  h^>  but  wordes  hath  he  none  j 
Cannot  complaine,  alas !  for  none  outrage,. 
Nor  gnitcheth  not,  but  lies  here  all  alone 
StiU  as  a  lambe,  most  meke  of  his  visage. 
What  liBart  of  stele  could  do  to  him  dan^iage, 
'  Or  suff(^  him  to  die,  beholding  the  manere 
And  looke  benigoe  of  his  tweiqe  ayen  clere?** 

This  exquisite  passage  suflfers  but  little  from  the  uncouth 
form  of  awcient  phraseology,  but  let  the  imagination  once  ?e« 
jrarate  it  from  the,  garb  of  antiquity,  or  rather  let  the  ear  be 
accustorncd  tp  th^  versification  and  language,  and  \ye  do  not 
think  that  a  {ir^er  specimen  of  genuine  pathos  ciui  be  found  in 
any  poet  either  ancient  or  mod^ra.  If  such  be  the  beauties  of 
\  3  dgate,th^  reader  will  own  himself  vmdef  the  greatest  obligation 
to  him  who  ^ball  rescue  them  from  the  dust  of  black  lettered 
oblivion,  a^id  recommend  them  by  the  charms  of  his  criticisn^ 
to  general  pptice.  Perhaps  there  is  no  part  of  the  volume 
%?hich  wjU  so  generally  command  the  attention  of  the  readerj^ 
aa.tbis  tWcw  of  the  poems  of  lydgate  ^  for  his  addition  to  the 
r^earch  a^id  judgment  displayed  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
critiqui?^  the  style  seems  to  have  been  more  laboured,^  and  po-» 
lislied  wJiK  greater  care.  It  has  upon  the  whole,  Xn.ore  than  any 
q^her  part  in  the  volume,  th^  appearance  of  a  n:iodern  review, 
but  it  i^  executed  in  a  manner  which  sets  us  aH  at  defiance. 
This  may  prove  an  additional  recommendation,  in  the  eye  of 
those  \vho  have  little  taste  for  any  other  information  but  that 
•  which  i^  thvjis  fished  up,   in  monthly  or  quarterly  mcssesj, 
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ucundum  artem.  There  are  some  valuable  remarks  of  Gray 
upon  a  passage  in  Lvdgate,  in  which  he  advocates  the  long  pro » 
cesses,  and  circunislantial  st^le  of  ancient  narration^  which  wcl 
shall  present  to  our  readers. 

"  Theic  *  lonv  processes*  indeed  suited  wonderfully  with  the  at- 
tention and  simple  curiosity  of  the  age  in  which  Lydgate  lived. 
Many  a  stroke  have  he  and  the  best  of  his  contemporaries  spent 
upon  a  sturdy  old  story ^  till  they  had  blunted  their  own  edge  and 
that  of  their  readers ;  at  least,  a  modern  reader  will  find  k  so:  but 
it  is  a  folly  to  judge  of  the  understanding  and  of  the  patience  of 
those  times  by  our  own.  They  loved,  I  will  not  say  tediousness, 
but  length  and  a  train  of  circumstances  in  a  narration.  The  vulgar 
do  so  still :  it  gives  an  air  of  reality  to  facts,  it  fixes  the  attention, 
raises  and  keeps  in  suspense  their  expectation,  and  supplies  the 
defects  of  their  little  and  lifeless  imagination ;  and  it  keeps  pace 
with  the  slow  motion  of  their  own  thoughts.  Tell  them  a  stocy,  as 
you  would  tell  it  to  a  man  of  wit,  it  will  appear  to  them  as  an 
object  seen  in  the  night  by  a  flash  of  lightning ;  but,  when  you  have 
placed  it  in  various  lights  and  in  various  positions,  they  will  come 
at  last  to  see  apil  feel  it  as  well  as  others.  But  we  need  not  con- 
fine oursefates"^  to  the  vulgar,  and  to  understandings  beneath  our 
own.  Circumstance  ever  was,  and  ever  will  be,  the  life  and  the 
essence  both  of  oratory  and  of  poetry.  It  has  in  some  sort  the 
same  effect  upon  every  mind,  that  it  has  upon  that  of  the  popu- 
lace ;  and  I  fear  the  quickness  and  delicate  impatience  of  these 
polished  times,  in  which  we  live,  are  but  the  forerunners  of  the 
decline  of  all  those  beautiful  arts  which  depend  upon  the  imagina- 
tion, 

"  Whether  these  apprehensions  are  well  or  ill-grounded,  it  is 
sufficient  for  me,  that  Homer,  the  father  of  circumstaticey  has  occa- 
sion for  the  same  apology  which  I  am  making  for  Lydgate  and  for 
his  predecessors.  Not  that  I  pretend,to  make  any  more  comparison 
i^etween  his  beauties  than  theirs,  than  I  do  between  the  different 
languages  in  which  they  wrote.  Ours  was  indeed  barbarous  enougH 
at  that  time,  the  orthography  unsettled,  the  syntax  very  deficient 
^nd  confused,  the  metre  and  the  number  of  syllables  left  to  the  ear 
alone ;  and  yet,  with  all  its  rudeness,  our  tongue  had  then  acquired 
an  energy  and  a  plenty  by  the  adoption  of  a  variety  of  words  bor- 
rowed from  the  I'rench,  the  Froven^al,  and  tlie  Italian,  about  the 
9liddle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  which  at  this  day  our  best  writers 
seem  to  miss  and  to  regret;  for  many  of  them  have  gradually  dropped 
into  disuse,  and  are  now  only  to  be  found  in  the  remotest  counties 
gf  England, 

*<  Another  thing,  which  perhaps  contributed  in  a  degree  to  the 
making  our  ancient  poets  so  voluminous,  was  the  great  facility  of 
rhyming,  which  is  now  grown  so  difficult ;  words  of  two  or  three 
syllables,  being  then  newly  taken  from  foreign  languages,  did  still 
xmmn  their  original  accent,  and  that  accent  (as  they  we^e  mostly 

deuvcd 
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derived  from  the  French)  fell,  according  to  the  genius  qf  that  tongue^ 
upon  the  last  syllable  ;  wlucli,  if  it  had  still  continued  among  us^had 
been  a  great  advantage  to  our  poetry.  Among  the  Scotch  this  ^tlli 
continues  in  many  words;  for  they  say,  envy^  practise,,  pensive, 
positive,  &c»;  but  we,  in  process  of  time,  have  accustomed  ourselves 
to  throw  back  all  our  accents  upon  tlie  antepenultimay  in  wotds  of 
three  or  more  syllables,  and  of  our  dissyllables  comparatively  but  a 
few  are  left,  as  despair,  disdain,  repent,  pretend,  &c.  where  the 
stress  is  not  laid  on  the  penultima.  By  this,  mean,  we  are  alpaost 
reduced  to  find  our  rhymes  among  the  monosyllables^  in  which  our 
tongue  too  much  abounds,  a  defect  which  will  for  ever  hinder  it 
from  adapting  itself  well  to  tnusick,  and  must  be  consequently  bo 
small  impediment  to  the  sweetness  and  harngiony  of  versification-  I 
have  now  before  me  Pope's  ethick  epistles,  the  first  folio  edition, 
which  I  open  at  random,  and  find  in  two  opposite  pages  (feeginniiig 
with 

"  *  Who  but  must  laugh,  the  naaster  when  he  sees,*  &c. 

in  the  Epistle  on  Taste  to  Lord  Burlington)  in  the  compa9S  of  forty 
lines  only  seven  words  at  the  end  of  a  verse,  which  are  not  mono- 
syllables: there  is  indeed  one,  which  is  properly  a  dissyllable, 
htaven^  but  cruel  constraint  has  obliged  our  poets  to  make  it  but 
one  syllable  (as  indeed  it  is  in  common  pronuQciation),  otherwise  it 
would  not  have  been  any  single  rhyme  at  alK  Thus  our  too  nume- 
rous monosyllables  are  increased,  and  consonants  crowded  together 
till  they  can  hardly  be  pronounced  at  all;  a  misfortune  which 
has  already  happened  to  the  second  person  singular  perfect  in  rdost 
of  our  verbs,  such  as,  thou  stood'st,  gav'st,  hurt'st,  laugh'dst, 
uprear'dst,  built'st,  &c.  which  can  scarcely  be  borne  in  prose.  Now 
as  to  trissyllables,  as  their  accent  is  very  rarely  on  the  last,  they 
cannot  properly  be  any  rhymes  at  all :  yet  nevertheless  I  highly 
commend  those,  who  have  judiciously  and  sparingly  introduced 
them,  as  such.  Dryden,  m  tchose  adwirable  ear  themusick  of  our 
old  versification  siiH  sounded^  has  frequently  done  it  in. his  Tales, 
and  elsewhere.  Pope  does  it  now  and  then,  but  seems  to  avoid  it 
as.  licentious.  If  any  futiu'e  Englishman  can  attain  that  height  of 
glory,  to  which  these  ttvo  poets  have  risen,  let  him  be  less  scrupulous, 
upon  reflecting,  that  to  poetry  languages  owe  their  first  ^rmation, 
elegance,  and  purity ;  that  our  own,  which  was  naturally  rough  and 
b^irren,  borrowed  from  thence  its  copiousness  and  its  ornaments;  and 
that  the  authority  of  such  a  poet  may  perhaps  redress  many  of  the 
abuses  which  time  and  ill  custom  have  introduced,  the  poverty  of 
rhyme,  the  crowd  of  monosyllables,  the  collision  of  harsh  conso- 
nants, and  the  want  of  picturesque  expression,  which,  I  will  be  bold' 
to  say,  our  language  labours  under  noto  more  than  it  did  a  hundred 
years  ago."     Vol.  II.  p.  60. 

Under  the  second  section  are  arranged  those  extracts  which, 
arc  teimed  poetical,  miscellaueons^  and  classical.     We  had  not. 

forme<l 


formed  any  very  i^anguipe  expectaUons  of  seeing-  any  qrigin^l 
CQniposiUQUs^  as  we  were  assured  th^t  iiO  such  ^reigaiiiS'  f;:i^u)4 
iiave  escaped  the  penetrating  and  poelical  eye  of  Mason.  We 
find,  however,  three  translations  ;  two  fcom  riroperlius^p  and  op^ 
from  TassOj  written  at  the  e^v\y  age  of  2^  and  2(i.  The  two  first 
breathe  in  every  Vine  the  spirit  and  the  sv^etuess  of  the  original 
an(l  the  latter,  from  t}ie  14th  canto  of  the  (Jems.  Lib.  is  a  happy 
example  of  rkh  poetical  expression.  The  few  concluding  linesf 
we  shall  extract,  as  we  think  them  worthy  pf  a  place  even 
among  the  choicest  productions  of  his  later  years.  .  Tlie  reader 
witji  of  course  compare  the  ideas  here  so  beautifully  expaiided> 
and  so  happily  expressed,  lx>lh  with  the  original  a/kl  with  lh& 
lines  descriptive  pf  the  habitation  of  Cyrene  in  the  last 
Georgic.  , 

**  Scarce  had  he  said,  before  the  wai^rlor's  eyeaf 
When  mount?unrhigh  the  Mraves  disparted  rise  j 
The  flood  on  either  side  its  billows  rears. 
And  in  the  midst  a  spacious  arch  appears.  ' 

Their  hand«  he  seizM,  and  down  the  ?teep  he  ledi 
Beneath  the  obedient  river's  inmost  bed ; 
The  watery  glimmerings  of  a  fainter  day 
Discover'd  half,  and  half  concealed  their'^ay; 
As  when  athVart  the  dusky  wood  by  night 
The  uncertain  crespent  gleams  a  sickly  li^ht. 
Through  subtercaneous  passages  they  went 
Earth  s  inmost  cells,  and  caves  of  deep  descent, 
Of  many  a  flood  they  view'd  the  secret  source, 
The  birth  of  rivers  rising  to  their  couree; 
VVhate'er  witb  copious  train  its  channel  fills. 
Floats  Into  lakes,  and  bubbles  into  rills; 
The  Po  was  there  to  see,  Danubius'  bed, 
Euphrates  fount,  and  Nile's  mysterious  head. 
Further  they^>ass,  where  ripening  minerals  HoWf 
And  embryon  metals  undigested  glow, 
Sulphureous  veins,  and  living  silver  shine, 
Which  soon  the  parent  sun's  warm  powers  refine  j 
In  one  rich  mass" unite  the  preciows  store,,         ; 
The  parts  ^omhine,  and  harden  into  ore: 
Mere  gems  break  through  the  night  with  glittei'ing  beam^ 
And  paint  the  niargin  of  the  costly  stream. 
All  stones  of  lustre  shoot  their  vivid  ray, 
And  mix  attcmper'd  in  a  various  day. 
lleve  the  sotl  emerald  smiles  of  verdant  hue. 
And  rubies  flame  with  sapphire's  heavenly  blue. 
The  diamond  there  attracts  the  wondering  sigh^, 
J^roud  of  its  thousand  dies,  anil  luxury  of  light.*' 

It 
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It  if  to  be  here  remembered^  that  although  the  outline  of  thi« 
exquisite  strain  is  borrowed  from  Tasso,  yet  the  harmony  of  the 
iiuiubers^  the  briUianc}'  of  the  language,  and  the  iire  of  the 
poetry^  are  all  the  honours  of  Gray.  It  is  unaccountable  bow 
it  could  have  escaped  tjie  notice  of  Mason  ;  for  our  own  part, 
we  are  satistiedj  aa  it  has  been  discovered  and  teougbt  tol^bt 
\y^  Mathias. 

The  next  in  order  are  a  few  translations  from  the  Anthologui 
Graeca,  in  Latin  verse ;  of  this  collection  Gray  wa«  pecuUarly 
fond^  and  he  has  left  an  interleaved  edition  of  it^  enriched  with 
copious  notes^  and  illustrated  by  parallel  passages  from  various 
authors^  and  even  with  some  conjectural  emendations  upon  the 
text.     There  is  not  a  greater  desideratum  in  the  readable  and 
elegant  department  of  Greek  literature,  than  an  accurate  and  aa 
expurgate  edition  of  the  Anthology.     With  such  materials  as  the' 
notes  and  remarks  of  Mr.  Gray,  it  would  be  well  worthy  the 
labour  and  the  taste  of  some  finished  scholar  to  present  to  the 
world  a  popular  edition  of  these  gems  cf  Greek  literature,     lie 
admirable  translations  of  Mr.  Bland  have  in  some  measure  in* 
troduced  the  originals  into  partiaU)otice>  and  we  shoold  think  it 
a  happy  event  in  the  aiuials  of  scholarship^  could  the  most  beau* 
tiful  amoi^  them  be  moie  generally  read  and  understood.     The 
following  couplet  is  in  a  spirit  superior  even  to  its  original  :— 

**  In  Batches furentis  statuam.     Ex  Anth.  H.  Steph/p.  296% 
Credite^  non  viva  est  Mannas,  non  spirat  imago ; 
^rtiticis  rabiem  miscuit  a:re  manui?." 

We  shall  also  present  the  reader  with  a  translation  of  a  frag- 
ment of  Plafto,  from  p.  332  of  the  saifle  edition  of  the  An- 
tholog)^,  which  breatlies  an  airiness  and  an  elegance  excli^ively 
Etonian. 

♦<  Itur  111  Idalios  tractus,  felicia  regna, 

Fundit  ubi  densam  myrtea  sylva  comaim% 
Intus  amor  teneram  visus  spirare  quietem, 

Dum  ro&eo  rogeos  imprimit  ore  toros. 
Sublimem  procul  a  ramis  pendere  pharetram, 

Et  de  languiduli^  spicula  lapsa  manu. 
Vidimus,  et  risu  molli  didqcta  labclla 

Murraure  quaj  assiduo  pervolitabat  'apes.** 


'♦  We  should  have  preferred  the  reading  of  aph^  which  appean 
to  have  b6en  the  form  in  the  very  few  instances  where  the  nomina-* 
native  jiixiguiar  is  used,  as  TibuU.  II.  1. 1-  >• 

liure  levis  vernp  flares  r/f>/>  inherit  alv^« 
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The  remaming  imitations  of  the  Anthology  are  given  in  the 
same  elegance  and  spirit^  and  we  only  ladient  that  their  number 
is  so  few.  The  next  articles  in  this  section  are  upon  the  subject 
qf.  caljiedpal  architecture,  and  the  Gothi,  which  tliough  they 
display  a  certain  knowledge  oT  the  subject,  and  increase  our  ad* 
niiration  of  the  varied  knowledge  which  Gray  possessed,  have 
little  else  worthy  our  notice.  Thejse  are  succeeded  by  some  cu- 
rious remarks  upon  the  Hist  Rio  nrs  and  Saltationes  of  the 
ancients,  and  may  be  considered  as  a  sort  of  running  comment 
upon  the  dialogue  of  Lucian  upon  the  latter  subject.  After  ^ 
few  annotations  from  his  common-place  book  upon  various  clas« 
«ical  subjects,  we  are  presented  wiUisome  notes  upon  the  come- 
dies of  Aristophanes.  Wilh  the'se  we  must  confess  that  we  were 
ffiiich  'delighted,  and  we  are  persuaded  that  to  any  one  who  is 
about  to  itiake  Aristophanes  his  study  they  will  prove  highly  va- 
luable, as  they  will  explain  many  a  difficulty,  and  illustrate  many 
an  obscurity,  which  might  otherwise  have  drawn  upon  him  for 
IIP  small  expenditure  of  time  and  attention.  We  are  aware  that 
tp  many  they  will  appear  mere  "  scraps,  without  reference,  an(l 
without  distinctness."  To  account  for  this  diversity  of  opiniouj^ 
M'e  must  consider  that  there  are  two  sorts  of  persons  to  whom 
criticisms  upon  the  style  and  the  matter  of  an  author  are  ad- 
dressed ;  to  one  class  who  are  desirous  of  making  the  author  him- 
self their  study;  and  to  another  who  have  no  intention,  perhaps 
no  power,  of  reading  h  single  word  of  him  beyond  the  critique 
upon  his  writings,  1\)  the  former,  nmch  curious  and  solid  in- 
formation may  be  derived,  at  a  very  cheap  rate,  from  these  dis- 
jointed scraps;  to  the  latter,  we  fear  that  very  little  pleasure  or 
profit  will  arise;  for  these  gentlemen  lequire,  according  to  tha 
modern  fashion,  a  well  digested  precis  of  the  materials,  accon^- 
panied  with  sortie  picquante  observations  upon  the  style  and  teur 
dency  qi'  the  work,  which  may  be  appropriated  with  ease,  and 
quoted  hi  large  companies,  after  a  proper  interval,  qua$i  de  pra^ 
priOy  with  considerable  effect— so  that  they  shall  be  enabled  to 
appear  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  matter  ajid  the  language 
of  the  author,  without  having  read  one  word  of  Jiim  beyond  the 
said  critique.  Upon  such  gentlemen,  we  must  own  that  all  the 
Jej^rning  displayed  by  Gray  in  these  disjointed  notes  will  be  en- 
tirely thrown  away,  as  they  have  unfortunately  a  reference  to  the 
author  himself,  and  most  cruelly  and  injudiciously  presuppose 
the  volume  open  before  the  reader.  To  make  up,  however,  for 
this  disappointment,  the  argument  of  the.  Aves  is  detailed  at  con- 
siderable length,  with  such  peculiar  vivacity,  and  so  happy  an  ar- 
rangement, that  even  tlie  ladies  themselves,  and  men  who  in 
|hejr  intellects  resemble  them,  nray  understand  without  the  paui^ 

0f 
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tt  tearnhigj  ahd  disc(i$s^  without  the  feai<  of  detectiod/  the  hn^ 
Ifsourou3  plotj  and  the  poiguaut  satire  of  the  oirig^ua). 

•*  THE   PLAN   OF   THt  AVES^ 

'^  Stielpides  and  Pi^hetsrus^  two  anci^Dt  AtheAians,  thofougbly 
i¥eary  of  the  ^oUy,  injustice,  and  litigious  teniper  of  their  coaotiy- 
tilen,  determine  to  leclte  Attica  for  good  and^ll ;  an^  having  bearici; 
ihxich  of  the  fame  of  Epops^  king  of  the  hirds^  whd  \nra2r  once  *• 
itiun  under  the  name  of  Tercus,  and  had  married  an  Athehito  Iftdj, 
Uiey  pack  up  a  few  necessary  utensils,  and  set  out  fof  the  cotirt  6t 
that  prince  under  the  conduct  of  a  jay  and  a  raven,  birds  0t  grea^ 
dt^inction  in  augur}%  witlioUt  whose  direction  the  Greeks  never 
Undertook  any  thing  of  consequence*     Their  etraiid  is.  to  enquini 
^  the  birds,  who  are  the  greatest  travellers*  of  any  poikaiif  tdietci 
fbey  may  tiieet  with  a  quiet  easy  settletnenti  far  from  all  broisecu* 
t\&aBf  law-suits,  and  sjrcopheint  informers,  to  pass  the  rem^der  c£. 
Iheir  lives  in  peade  and  liberty*  -  - 

**  Act  h  Sc.  1. 

^*  The  sderte  is  a  wild  unfrequented  country,  which  tjenttinatef 
In  moiirttalnsJ  there  the  old  men  are  seen,  accoiinpanied  by '  two* 
ilfaVes  tf ho  carry  their  little  baggage^  fatigued  and  f^ettiiig  at  the' 
eitfelessness  of  their  guides^  whoy  though  tb^  cost  them  a  matter 
6f  a  groat  in  the  market^  are  good  for  nothing  but  to  bite  them  by 
the  fingers,  and  lead  them  Out  of  the  way.  They  travel  on  how- 
evet,  till  they  totne  to  the  foot  of  the  rocks,  which  stop  up  their 
passage,  and  put  them  to  their  wit's  end.  Here  the  raven  croaks^ 
find  the  jay  chatters,  &nd  look^  up  jnto  the  ait,  a9  much  as  to  say, 
that  this  is  the  place:  upon  which  they  knock  with  a  stone,  and 
With  their  heels,  (as  though  H  were  against  a  door^)  against  the 
iide  of  the  mountain^ 

**  Act  h  Scene  a 

**  TrochJlus,  a  bird  that  waits  upon  Epops,  appears  above ;  he  js 
(righted  at  the  sight  of  two  men,  and  they  are  much  more  so  at  the 
kngth  of  his  beak  and  the  fierceness  of  his  aspect.  He  takes  them 
ior  fowlers ;  and  they  insist  Upon  it,  that  they  are  not  men,  but* 
birds.  In  their  confusion,  their  guides,  whom  they  held  in  a  string, 
escape  and  fly  away.  Epops,  during  this,  within  is  aslc^^  afier 
having  dined  upon  a  dish  of  beetles^and  berries  t  their  noise  wakens 
him,  and  ho  corned  out  of  the  grove, 

"  Scene  3. 

**  At  the  strangeness  of  his  figure  they  are  diviieu  b  Jt^egn  fear 
and  laughing.  They  tell  him  their  errand,  and  he  gives  tnhcnt  the 
choice  of  several  cities  fit  for  their  purpose,  one  particularly  oti  the 
cotist  of  the  lied  Sea,  all  which  they  refuse  for  many  comical 
reasonSk     He  tells  them  the  happiness  of  living  among  the  birds; 

they 
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tfiey  are  much  pleased  with  the  liberty  and  simplicity  of  it «  aqA 
'pistbetserusy  aihrewdoid  fello^,  ^oposes  a  scheme  to  improve  i|^ 
tmi  make  them  a  far  mojre  poirerful  aod  coiuaderable  na,tioo» 

^  Sceoe  4, 


<<  Epops  is  struek  with  the  projeet,  and  calls  up  his  consort,  tim 
liightiogale,  to  summon  all  his  people  together  with  her  voice, 
'^hey  sing  a  fine  ode;  the  birds  come  flying  down,  at  first  one  hf 
6tie«  and  perch  here  and  there  about  the  scene ;  and  at  last  th^ 
chorus  in  a  whole  body,  come  hopping,  and  fluttering,  and  tY!f)i» 
;ieringin,»    Vol  II.  p.  152. 

•  AfW  some  quarreUing,  Epops  fnnoposes  that  they  shall  uiiii^ 
'und  build  a^city  in  the  air  between  earth  aW  h^aven^  so  as  equalif 
Mto  comm^d  'both  gods  and  men.  The  former  Mritl  thus  be  pr^«> 
t^ented  from  visiting  their  Semelesand  Alcmsenas' below,  andjtb# 
latter  will  not  be  able  to  enjoy  the  b^ieSt  of  the  seasons,  witbr 
V>ut  permission  of  the  winged  inhabitants  of  this  new  c^y.  Tbi:S 
plan  is  Qnally  agreed  upoti^  and  the  old  men  are  made  ffe^  of 
:the  new  city>  and  are  each  presented  with  a  pair  of  wiugs^  T\^ 
subsequent  events  are  described  with  so  grave  and  so  subduisd 
an  originality,  and  afford  the  reader  so  spirited  and  so  just  a^ 
4dea  of  the  Aristophauic  wit,  that  w«  caonot  but  extract  tb^oi 
ifor  his  amnsement^ 

^  Act  2.  Scc»e  I. 

*^  The  old  men  now  become  birdS|^  and  magnifteen%  ffg'fef^ 
After  laughing  a  while  at  the  new  and  awkward  figure  mey  mHk9§ 
.4^onsult  about  the  name  whiph  ihey  shall  gwQ  to  Uieir  rising  ^^^ 
>ind  fi:^  upon  that  of  Nephelococeygiac;  and  while  one  goes  ^o  ^^x 
perintend  the  workmen,  the  other  prepares  to  ;japrifice  for  (he  pr^^ 
perity  pf  the  city,  which  is  growing  ap^ge. 

•♦  jScene  2. 

^*  Thpy  begin  a  solemn  prayer  %o  all  the  birds  of  Olympus,  py^ 
ijng  the  swan  in  the  plaqe  of  Apollo,  the  cock  in  that  9f  Afars^  mA 
•fhe  ostrich  in  that  of  the  great  mother  Cybele^  4rP# 

«  Scen^  3, 

^  A  miserable  poet,  having  already  heard  of  the  news^)tlei^G9(L 
^mes  with  some  lyrick  poetry  which  w  has  composed  on  this  gre^f 
#<*ca^ion^  Pisthetaerus  knows  his  errand  from  his  looks,  and  niai^oj^ 
fhem^vehim  an  old  cpat;  but  not  oontehted  with  that,  he  begs^ 
liave  the  r^aistcoat  to  it,  in  the  elevated  stv;}^  aS  Pinf^r;  th^ 

iaom^y,  and  get  rid  pf  hjun^ 

^  Scene  4, 

><  The  sacrifice  is  again  interrupted  by  a  beggfaig  {irofhef ,  mk^ 
Vrings  a  ai^  of  oracles,  partly  relating  in  the  pr^^parity  ^  ^ 
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city  of  NepIiclococcygia»  and  partly  to  a  new  pair  of  liipefyofwl 
he  is  in  extreme  wantt  Pisthetaeru$  loses  patienc^^  and  ntiloM 
and  his  religious  trumpery  off  the  stage. 

**  Scene  5. 

<*  Meto,  the  famdus  geometrician^  comes  next  and  oflbitpltiif 
l^hich  he  has  drawn,  for  the  neiV  buildings,  witli  much  impocfiuce 
aad  impertinence:  he  meets  ivith  as  bad  a  receptidn  as  thepropbei 

«  Act  2.  Scene  6  and  7i 

'^  An  aihbassador.  Or  licensed  spy  from  Athens,  arriTes»  anift 
legislator  with  a  body  of  new  laws.     They  are  used  with  abundaace 
of  indignity,  and  go  off  threatening  every  body  with  a  presecutiQib 
The  sacred  rites  being  so  often  interrupted,  they  are  forced  ty 
remove  their  altar^  and  finish  them  behind  the  scenes*    The  dioni 
rejoice  in  their  own  increasing  power ;  and  (as  about  tbe  tiine  of  tk 
Dionysia  it  was  usual  to  make  proclamaHon  against  thcf  enett&Bof 
the  rcpublick)  they  set  a  price  upon  the  head  of'  a  famous  poultefffi 
who  has  exercised  infinite  cruelties  upon  their  friends  and  brethren: 
then  they  turn  themselves  to  the  judges  and  spectators,  and  proma^ 
if  this  drama  obtain  the  victory,  how  propitious  they  #ul  be  tl 
thcnii'*    Vol.  II.  p.  155. 

The  tliird  section  is  entided  G^ographicai,  aiid  contsons  tii* 
rious  disquisitions  upon  east^n  geography,  and  particularly  apoi  ' 
that  part  of  Asia  which  comprehends  India  and  Persia.  We 
have  been  told  by  Mason,  that  Griiy  had  an  intention^  in  eariier 
life,  of  publishing  Strabo.  Mr.  Mathias  is  of  opinicm  that  it 
is  not  discoverable  from  these  papers  that  be  ever  had  any  suck 
intention,  as  the  matter  there  collected  was  much  too  various 
and  extended  to  be  applicable  to  Strabo  alone*  We  do  coo* 
sider,  indeed,  that  this  treatise  of  Gray,  comprising  more  than 
an  hundred  pages,  is  a  monument  of  his  depth  in  research,  zc^ 
curacy  in  investigation,  and  copiousness  of  illustration.  When 
it  is  remembered,  that  at  the  time  Gray  drew  up  this  masterly 
memoir^  the  labours  of  llennell  and  Vincent  had  not  ilhtmiiied 
the  dark  horizon  of  Asiatic  geography,  our  astonishment  in- 
creases. Were  this  treatise  presented  to  us  without  title  or  namei 
we  should  have  supposed  it  the  work  of  one\i'ko  had  dedicated 
his  whole  life  to  this  peculiar  department  of  literature.  It  is  a 
mass  of  accurate  and  well  digested  information,  and  we  earnestly, 
recommend  it  to  the  notice  of  every  finished  scholar,  and  to  the 
study  of  every  rising  cajididate  for  literary  honours.  He  will 
there  ba  enabled  to  gain,  in  ai  short  compass,  and  in  one  perfect 
\icw,  that  knowledge  of  eastern  geography  which,  without  such 
a  resource,  might  cost  him  months,  and  even  years  to  attain. 

l^ut  the  greatest  treasure  still  remains  behind ;  we  mean  the 
critical  analysis  and  autiotatious  upon  almost  alllbe  grcjit  works 

'of 


m(  Plato.  The  same  characters  which  distiiiguish  fhe  notes  uporti 
'Aristophanes,  the  same  masterly  hand^  and  the  same  powerful 
mind,  predominate  also  in  these.  There  is  little  here  that  will 
attract  the  wanderings  of  impotent  curiosity,  or  minister  to  the 
satisfaction  of  superficial  enquiry.  I'he  vigorouji  precision  which 
marks  the  analysis^  and  the  varied  discussion  and  informatioti 
wliicb  enrich  the  notes^  can  be  undersitood  and  enjoyed  by  those 
alone  who  have  followed  the  Hierophant  into  the  abyse  of  the 
Platonic  mysteries.  To  those  only,  who  have  already  enlarged 
and  strengthened  their  moral  frame  by  a  calm^  dignified,  and  ex« 
panded  view  of  the  sublimities  of  Greek  philosophy,  or  to  ttiose 
M'ho,  in  the  ardour  of  a  vigorous  and  aspiring  mind,  are  prepared 
to  enter  upon  these  grand  but  neglected  fields  for  coutenipla* 
tion;  to  such  only  are  addressed  the  labours  and  researches  of 
Gray.  The  analyses  of  unknown  dialogues,  the  exposttion  of 
Unread  arguments,  the  illustration  of  passages  which  have  never 
been  heard  of,  and  the  solution  of  difficulties  which  have  never 
been  known,  can  afford  to  the  cursory  and  casual  reader  neither 
entertainment  nor  interest.  To  the  esoteric  their  manly  and 
simple  style  will  speak  in  a  higher  tone  than  the  voice  of  brilliant 
declamation  ;  to  the  philosopher  they  will  be  inestimable,  to  the 
student  invaluable.  And  hapj)^  shall  we  be  if  the  appearance 
of  such  a  guide  shall  lead  the  rising  scholars  of  the  A>ation  tor 
these  high  and  commanding  studies.  But  whatever  be  our  feelings 
may  be,  they  cannot  be  more  fully  expressed  than  iu  the  sublime 
and  animated  language  of  Mr.  Mathias,  in  his  introduction  to 
this  portion  of  the  work ;  we  trust  that  it  may  have  all  that  weight 
M^hich  its  native  power,  and  tlie  name  of  so  great  and  so  experi- 
enced a  scholar,  shoald  command,  upon  eveiy  studious  and  as- 
piring mind. 

*'  Plato  has  certainly  ever  been,  and  ever  will  be,  the  favourite 
philosopher  of  great  orators  and  of  great  poets.  He  was  himself 
familiar  with  the  father  of  all  poetry.  The  language  of  Plato, 
fiis  spirit,  his  animated  reasoning,  his  copiousness,  l;iis  invention,  the. 
rhythm  and  the  cadence  of  his  prose,  the  hallowed  dignity  and  the. 
amplitude  of  his  conceptions,  and  that  splendour  of  imagination  with 
which  he  illuminated  every  object  of  science,  and  threw  into  the 
gloom  of  futurity  the  rajs  of  hope  and  the  expectations  of  a  bettet 
life,  have  always  endearijd  and  recommended  him  to  the  good  and 
to  the  wise  of  evei^y  age  and  of  every  nation.  From  the  legitimate 
study  of  his  worts,  from  that  hberal  delight  which  they  aflb»d,  and 
from  the  expanded  views  which  they  present,  surely  it  cannot  be 
apprehended  that  any  reader  should  be  *  spoiled  through  philoso- 
phy and  vain  deceit.'  Far  other\rise :  the  mind,  when  rightly  in- 
•tituted,  may  hence  be  taught  and  led  to  reverence  and  to  feel, 
with  a  grateful  and  a  deep  humility,  the  "necessity  and  tlia  blessings 

of 
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pf  titAT  REVEtATiON)  ID  which  TRUTH^  without  any  inixtur^  o^ 
^froUr,  can  alone  be  found,  and  in  which  *  are  hidden  all  the  trea* 
i||re^  of  wisdom  and  of  knowledge.' 

"  Editor.'*    VoL  IL  p.  296. 

^  We  join  witli  the  editor  m  regretting  that  the  last  five  books 
of  the  ^*  Laws"  were  not  couipieted ;  and  we  heartily  wsh  the 
deficiency  of  Gray  liad  been  supplied  by  the  powetful  pen  of 
Mr.  Mathia^ 

Subjoined  to  these  various  departments  of  the  \i^ork^  ^hich 
Vce  have  already  enumerated^  is  an  appendix^  containing  extracts 
from  a  Syitema  Natures^  in  which  the  arrangement  of  Liinnaeus 
appears 'to  have  been  accurately  preserved^  but  cloSthed  in  La- 
thiity^  e<}ually  terse  and  strongs  but  far  more  classical  and  ele- 
gant. From  these  few  specimens^  we  could  much  wish  to  have 
i^een  the  entire  work^  which  is  a  monumcDt  no'  less  of  the  in- 
dustry>  than  of  the  taste  and  the  Latinity  of  their  fiuthor>  and  is 
litiotlier  proof  of  the  unbounded  extent  of  his  knowledge  in 
^very  department  of  science.  The  volume  from  which  these 
y^ete  taken  was  a  Linnseus,  iiiteileaved^  and  enriched  not  only 
with  these  new  descriptions^  but  with  various  annotations  and 
iUusnrations  by  their  learned  author.  We.  shiill  extract  two  of 
these  specimens  for  the  amusement  of  -ourreaders^  whose  atten- 
tioii  We  would  particularly  direct  to  the  character  of  the  fox>  in 
which  he  clothes  the  most-  scientific  accuracy  in  an  eiiergy  and 
vigour  of  language  which  Tacitus  himself  would  not  have  been 
iishamed  to  have  owned. 

**  In  Africa  occidentali  frequens,  sed  minor ;  in  orientally  Asia 
meridionale,  insulisque  Indicis  maximus.  Natura  gr^arius;  nee 
ferox,  nisi  lacessitus.  Annos  vivit  circiter  200.  'Secret!  in  sylvis 
coeunt,  fccraina  (ut  credibiie  est)  silpina :  vulva  in  medis  fere  ab- 
doinlne  sita  est ;  post  2  annos  puUum  unicum  parit.  Captivi  non 
generant.  Colore  variat  cinereo,  nigricante,  vel  rufo,  vel  (quod 
rarum  est)  albescente.  Pondus  400011b.  facile  portat,  animal  gene- 
rdsiimy  superbuiiti,  sagacLssimum,  gratum,  fidele.  Elephas  opliinus 
(in  India)  pristio  ^aepe  j£1500  monetae  Auglicse  vendftur*  Oryzsft 
lO'OUb.  ciim  Saccharo  tiigro  et  pipere  quotidie  comedlt.  Vinum 
kmat,  spiritusque  ardentes.  Herbas,  folia^  floresque  odoratos  ac* 
curate  seiigit,  insecta  decutit.  Aquam  pulveremque  super  corpus 
guum  spargitil   munditiss   studiosus.     Optime   nalat  |pr<^06cide 

crecta     ■  .  ' 

*f  Vulpes. 

*<  Mures,  etiam,  reptilia,  insecta,  pisces,  fructus,  (praeseitim  tfvas) 
drinaceos  apum  favosa -ora  avium,  &c,  devorat..  Hyeme  coitt  Apitt 
mense  3  ad  6  catulos  parit,  qui  fer^  biennes  generant.  Annoe  cn> 
citer  I4f  vivit^:  Hyeme  varias.edlt  voces,  ululat,  latrat,  ejulaliDort 
pavonis.;  restate  tacet.    Captu3.  ftcriter  inordet^  animosd^pugsatt 

moriturus 
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motituTils  8ilet«  Mefulse,  pics,  glandariafe,  a^fcttlab,  sp^ctakhtur; 
strepitu  denunciant;  ut  noctuam,  petseqimntur^  Cum  eeoie  faiSDi* 
Ilaii  non  procreat:  Catena  vinctus  gallinas  illaesad  juxia^seiMnils 
nunquam  perfectd  mansuescity  tandem  lib^rtaik  de^derlo  cau{{« 
bescit ."  ^  •,...' 

If  -any  one  should  be  inclined  to  object  to  the  ^  jpiritbi  *f- 
dente«/'  to  which  the  elephant  ii  described  arf  being  8o  att^dhfid, 
;  and  urge  the  impropriety  of  using  spfril its  in  oufr  sense  of  **  disr- 
tilled  spirits/'  we  could  only  ask,  what  better  word  could  baVd 
been  found  to  express  a  species  of  liqilid,  <rf  ^hidi^  in  'tfte-Au*- 
gustan  agie,  they  were  wholly  igiidrant?  Mr.  Gray*  hiHf  hft 
•choice  whether  he  would  ^i^eate  a  new  Word,  or  lise  an  ofd  oW, 
pared  delorfum,  in  ancwsiense;  his  taste. is,  in  our  ophAt^^ 
unimpeachable  in  choosing  lh6  latter.  But  if  anj'  oire;  alloxVhiJ* 
the  **  spiritus/*  .should  quarrd  with  the  "*' aV^efttes,**  and  ciin*^ 
jitrue  it  "  spirits  in  a  bla2e,^  Ave  should  vehttu^  to  eiiqtihe  Udsfr 
he  would  understand  the  following*  passage  ftcnn  Horace:--  •  • 

— '. **  quis  puer  ocyua 

llestinguet  arfl^ewtw  Palerai  ..' 

tocula  preetereurite'  lymph V*  ^  .   ;     ' 

We  do  not  remember  that  the  Romans  wwre  fo«d  either  of 
burnt  brandy^  or  of  burnt  Falemiau,  The  same  espl-essicpn-mt^ 
be  found  also  in  Juvenal  ;—•  "' 

***^  Tunc  Ilia 'time,  cmri.  po0ula  stmies  ^     t  * 

Gemmata,  et  lata  Setmuoi  (zriicSi/ lb  a<fri^J'^  ►*' 

There  M'ould  certaiu-iy  .have  bejen  iiiK)f^iii»|Soaif  for  ateMfHtfiM 
Juvenal  probably  meant  to  dfescribe^'  had  4kM  Setinion  hieeii  ima 
lihiz^.  More, instances,., if  pur  Oienrory -  woi|td  sr? ve  uiy  WjOuU 
be  found  to  justify  the  uae  of /ViKadi9q«^'iD£tbir8aus»^«frH:»m 
fient,"  as  applied  to  distilled ^irits*'     . ;?    iu)iu%'^iu.    ..     ^'i^^L:^ 

Even  from  this  very  meagije  un(ui«CQiitf ati»A aoebihil  %hvth  Wf4 
have  been  enabled  to  present  to^uMieaderK^/df  i&e'iiqw  msteKil  ' 
contained  in  the  second  volume^  'ihey  wiU,m:soflia*t«ieasiiie«b0 
enabled  to  determine^  firstly^ .  bow  lar  itbe.  'ehoriicter  f4  Graythitd 
been  .''  amplified  and  adornedT.by  iba^e  extrpcftSy  atttiSecomUVi 
w  hat  advantage  may  aribeto  the  sdK>iarorth||:SftudeM  frmu- tiiey 
publication.  !?    r     «  '      i:    ■    *  '>H     ,   .j^    T     m  i-i  ^ 

The  name  and  the  memory  .'of  Gray  htitj  'k>i%*beeiilieM:iia 

veneration^  as  one  of  th^  bri^test  ornanieiita  df.i  English  litcfiH 

.   ture.     But  though. his  letters  have  proved  hib«  lorbavtl  beesiia 

<  tnauof  an  elegant  luind,  and  ht<^h  classical  athiiiinieiiis,  5^t  itis 

to  his  poetry  alone  ihiit  be  awes*  bis  ^iterarv  imiiitM*Uiltty.  .  H^ 

>.  now  appears^  for  thej|ra|time^  to  the  w«)rKt-iii  tb«  nbaracter  #f 

a  brilliant,  protpimd^  «ijiKt  accurate  svUokr;  of  a  ■  umsler  in  ih« 

K  r  sublimost 

VOL.  II.  x^I.Q^Mp^J^f  1814. 
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**  What  Mr.  Gray  sought/  and  what  he  learned,  from  the  higher 
*  philosophers  of  Orepce  and  of*  Home  was,  to  contemplate  and  to 
iee)  practically,  within  himself,  what  in  their  language  they  termed 
the  ethick  kaymonies*  ;  and  he  was  thence  led  to  perceive  and  to 
acknowledge  that  adorahle  symmetry  which  is  found  in  all  the  re- 
hitions,  and  the  proportions,  and  the  aptitudes  of  created  things  in 
the  expanded  system  of  the  universe,  displayed  by  Plato  and  by 
Cicero  with  such  magick  of  imagery,  such  nmgnifioencc  of  diction, 
and  with  such  sublimity  of  conception.  He  traced  the  ideas  on 
which  these  philosophers  raised  their  imaginary  republicks  in  all  the 
solemn  plausibilities  of  civilized  society :  he  sought  not  only  de- 
h'ght,  but  instruction,  from  their  works ;  and  he  oflcn  wondered 
that  so  many,  even  among  the  learned,  would  turn  aside,  either 
with  an  affected  disdain  or  with  an  idle  neglect,  from  these  original 
fountains  of  genius  and  of  science.  He  bowed  before  the  author 
^of  all  order,  the  governour  of  the  world,  nicho  never  left  himseli- 
fuHhoiit  wtness;  and  he  saw  that  all  the  foundations  of  legitimate 
human  polity  were  rooted  and  grounded  in  the  will  of  the  all-wise 
Creator.  He  saw  accurately  how  far  philosopliy  could  be  perfected 
as  to  its  effect  on  human  affairs,  and  where  it  was  deficient :  and 
he  found  that  the  greatest  statesmen  and  tlie  greatest  theologians, in 
the  best  ages,  began  and  conducted  their  studies  under  these 
guides,  who  imparted  sobriety  to  their  thoughts  and  stamped  dis- 
cretion' upon  their  actions.  Such  statesmen'  and  such  theologians, 
ivith  minds  so  higldy  cultivated,  knew  how  to  disting;uish  between 
philosophy  and  inspired  theoloy:yy  and  they  felt  all  the  superiority 
and  the  ftbthorttative  pre-eminence  of  the  latter:  yet,  when  So- 
crates, and  Plato,  and  Cicero,  and  Antoninus,  and'the  philoso- 
phers who  fiate  hi  fellowship  with  therPf  were  the  theoae,  such  minds 
would  jom  in  the  sublhne  judgment  which  was  oi)ce.given  of  them, 
by  an  eloquent  Divine,  in  words  of  power  and  of  an  indelible  iiD' 
presfiion :  *•  j(7<^y  were  full  of  Gop:  all  their  wisdoni  and  deep 
contemplations  tended  only  to  deliver  men  from  the  vanity  of  the 
world  and  from  the  slavery  of  bodily  passions,  that  they  might  dct 
as  spirits  which  came  forth  from  God,  and  were  soon  tp  return 
Viiito  iiiM."  Ii>  sttch  a  judgment  ami  in  thoughts  like  these,  it 
may  he  pr?smned,  that  Mr.  Gray  joined  and  acquiesced ;  and 
with  them  the  subject  may  be  best  concluded,  and  dismissed  witli 
dignity. 

'  *'-  Neariy  one  Inindred  ycai^  have  now  passed,  since  the  birth  f 
of  Gray.  Asu  poet  and  as  jfn  author,  may  we  not  consider  him  as 
holding  a  distinguitjhcd  station  amonj?  the  legitimate  ancients?  So 
various  and  extensive  was  his  command  in  every  region  of  lite- 
raHire,  and  the  application  of"  his  krfowledgc  so  just  and  accurate ; 
so  solid  and  unerring  was  his  judgrhent ;  ^o  rapid,  yet  so  regulated. 


■*-*- 


I  «*  He  was  born  on  the  ICth  of  DeccqpbCr,  1716.**    . 
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wa«  the  torrent  of  his  unagination ;  so  versatile  was  every  faculty 
within  him,  whether  to  scieix;e,  to  poetry,  to  painting,  or  to  niu- 
fiick ;  and  so  richly  and  so  regally  was  he  endowed  with  every  li- 
beral and  kindred  art  and  accomplishment,  that  a  scholar,  when 
he  reflects,  can  scarcely  rofrain  from  exclaiming  with  the  philoso- 
phick  bard, 


t< 


*'  We  may,  however^  for  a  moment,  Standing  on  the  vantage 
ground  and  with  views  unbroken,  contemplate  wUat  is  the  poxcer  of 
a  mind,  like  Gray's,  and  what  is  i/te  place  which  it  claims  and  takes 
by  sovereignty  of  nature.  Such  a  mind  respects  the  important 
distinctions  of  rank,  of  wealth,  and  of  fortune ;  it  understands 
their  use,  their  necessity,  and  their  specifick  dignities,  and  it  nei- 
ther de<ipises  nor  disdains  them;  but  calmly,  and  witliout  a 
murmur,  leaves  them  all  to  the  world  aiid  to  its  votaries^*'  Vol. 
II.  p.  625. 

We  admire  and  approve  of  the  inimitable  splendour  of  typo- 
graphy ill  which  this  work  is  presented  to  llie  world.  Ikit  we 
approve  of  it  only  conditionally,  inasmuch  as  we  are  of  opiniou 
that  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  Mr.  Mathias  to  publish^  with  all 
possible  expedition,  as  reasonable  and  as  plain  an  edition,  of  the 
second  vcihune  at  least,  as  is  consistent  with  the  common  respect 
due  to  the  name  of  Gray.  We  would  have  the  volume  in  the 
hands  of  every  student,  which  at  present  is  impossible;  we 
would  have  it  circulated  far  and  wide,  and  not  imprisoned  in  the 
glass  case  of  a  wellgainiished  study.  We  are  not  without  the  hope, 
that  its  general  diffusion  may  give  a  new  turn  to  the  studies  of 
young  men,  and  that  it  may  ,not  be  without  its  effect  upon  the 
general  system  of  classical  education;  which,  from  the  eminence 
auti  acuteness  of  our  verbal  critics,  is  far,  very  far  too  much  di- 
rected to  words,  not  things;  and  to  those  authors  which  furnish 
an  ample  store  of  the  one,  \\  itii  but  a  meagre  supply  of  the 
other.  We  exhort,  therefore,  the  editor  to  give  us,  with  all 
due  speed,  a  connnon  ami  a  cheap  edition  of  this  valuable 
work. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  article  without  recording  our  opi- 
nion, how  deeply  the  literary  world  ought  to  feel  themselves 
obliged  to  the  labour  and  the  judgment  of  the  learned  editor, 
who  has  brought  to  light  those  monuments  of  industry  andlearn* 
ing,  wliichevery  scholar^  whose  mind  is  cast  in  a  kindred  mould 


♦  <^  One  of  the  Orphick  verses  preserved  by  Proclus  in  his  Com^ 
mentary  oa  the  Timoeus  of  Plato,  L,  2.  p.  95.  edit.  Basil.  15S4?.'' 
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with  that  of  Gray,  will .  venerate  and  enjoy ;  and  from  whicli  a 
spark  may  be  drawn  which  will  kindle  in  the  soul  of  every  as^ 
piring  student  the  ardour  of  honest^  emulation.  We  shall  ever 
consider  it  as  a  fortunate  and  m\  honourable  event  in  the  annab 
of  literature^  that  the  name  and  the  character  of  (iray  should 
descend  to  posterity  adorned  and  amplified  by  tlie  animated  ex- 
ertions and  tbe  affectionate  zeal  of  so  great  a  poet  and  scholar 
as  Mr.  Malhias. 


AltT.  II.  Pimlari  Carmina  jurta  Exemplar  Tleyniauum. 
Quibus  accesserutU  ISotcs,  Heyumnac ;  Paraphrases  lienedic- 
tinn ;  et  Ltxicon  Pindaric um,  ex  integro  Dummii  opere  Ety^ 
molagtco  exceiptunij  et  just  a  seru  (lisposifum, — Dige.ssit  et 
edidit  Ilenricus  llnntiti»ford,  LL,B.  Collegii  li.  Aiaria 
JVinton  prope  I  Vinton  ISocias. — Cxcudit  B.  Watts.  Sumtibus 
T.  Cadell  et  W.  Davies.     Londini.     M  DCCCXIV. 

This  comprehensive  volume  contains  whatever  may  be  neces- 
sary  for  enabling  young  men  in  the  higher  classes  of  schools^  and 
students  not  yet  graduated  in  the  Universities^  to  acquire  such 
knowledge  of  Pindar,  as  will  be  deemed  competent  for  their  re- 
spective ages,  by  judicious  Masters  iind  candid  Examiners.  Tlic 
several  particulars,  which  the  title-page  enumerates,  are  com- 
pletely given.  The  reader  will  accordingly  find,  In  this  work, 
all  the  Odes  of  Pindar,  as  edited  by  Heyne,  and  that  learned 
Professor's  Notes;  the  Paraphrase  Constructed  by  Benedict; 
and  so  much  of  Damm's  Lexicon,  as  explains  and  ilhistrates  the 
Ocjes  of  Pindar. 

The  superior  merits  of  Heyne's  Text  are  universally  acknow- 
ledged, and  therefore  need  not  additional  praise.  The  degree 
of  estimation,  in  which  Benedict's  Paraphrase  was  before  liolden^ 
Heyne  sanctioned,  when,  in  speaking  of  Benedict  and  bis  Iliy&a^ 
TTiqioSoi,  the  Professor  observed, 

"  Habebat  Vir  D.octissimus,  quae  vere  de  se  pra;dicare  poterat : 
nam  in  interpretandis  sententiis  praeclara  ejus  est  opera,  partim 
versione  recognitu  et  Paraphrasi  Latina  priraiim  addita." 

Heyne  Praef.  Pind.  p.  48.  Ed.  1798. 

That  tlie  elucidations  of  Pindar  should  in  Damm's  I^exicon 
have  been  separate  from  those  of  Horner^  was  Heyne's  own 
\\  ibh,  expressed  in  this  passage : 

<<  Sunt  forte  alia,  quae  dum  haec  scribebaqnuB,  memoris  non'^uc* 
currtbaut:    ut  Dammii  Lexicon  Homerico-Findaricum.     Berol. 

1765. 
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1765.  opus  Hefculei  labofis;  ib^quo  Utinam  Pindarica  seoisi^  ab 
hdmefkis  vulgtisset/'     Pirajf*  p.  5(X 

The  duitinct  view  of  Pindaric  illustration  which  the  Professor 
thought  desirable,  is  now  set  before  us,  by  the  labour,  accuracy, 
ttiidjudgmetit  of  Mr.  H.  Huntingford- 

The  perseveran<!e  of  Damm  must  have  beea  unwearied,  for 
in  his  l^DstscrJpt,  after  having  described  the  method  which  he 
had  pursued  in  the  collocation  of  sheets  and  transcribing  words, 
he  adds,  '^  Hie  labor  mihi  nocte  di^eque  continuatus,  Octo  pen^ 
)B(|inoi<)  inter  alios  iabores,  absumsit.'*  He  was  oi\opinian,  tliat 
all  tli^  words  of  the  Greeic  language^  exuberant  though  it  be^ 
M'ere  evidently  dediicihie  from  somewhat  fewer  than  two  bun- 
tired  roots.  He  conceived  a  Lexicon  Universal  should  be  so 
composed)  as  that  the  derivatives  should  uhimati^ly  refer  to  pri- 
mitives not  exceeding  two  hundred.  In  pursusmce  of  his  ovtU 
idea,  he  drew  up,  as  a  basis  for  such  a  Lexicon^  his  Homerieo- 
Pindaric.  The  classiikaiion  of  derivatives  under  primitives> 
which  is  there  adopted,  may  perhaps  be  just  in  the  abstract  and 
in  theory :  but  it  certainly  is  not  calculated  for  proditcing  two 
advantages,  which  readers  who  need  lexicographal  information, 
with  reason  think  very  considerable)  viz.  prompt  convenience  in 
shewing  the  word  which  they  would  see  explained,  and  saving  of 
time*  The  pamity  of  roots  superin^luces  the  necessity  of  ad- 
vancing through  numerous  metapiiorical  transitions,  the  line  of 
which  is  indeed  easily  traced  by  ibe  erudition  of  deeply  instructs 
ed  nftaturity,  but  is  not  obvious  to  the  less  extensive  learning  of 
iidolescent  proficiency,  even  where  abte  Meters  have  d^ue  their 
duty,  ti^y  obliging  their  scholars  to  stale  the  roots  or  themes  of 
the  most  striking  words  in  every  lesson.  A  plan,  proceeding 
t>n  such  paucity,  must  presuppose  attainment  of  Gret'k  learning, 
which  in  yxHing  men,  through  want  of  experience,  cannot  exiist. 
When  the  ^reek  ^student  looks  into  the  'rhesaurtis  of  Stephens,  ^ 
or  its  Abridgment,  by  Scaputa,  he  finds  placed  at  the  bead  of 
sections,  as  primitives,  and  coiis0i|uently  as  the  sources  from 
<M»ich  all  in  the  same  section  g^udtially  flow,  the  wtircb  fol* 
towing5^*- 

Iir^oi — ■K€f«.uvo< — AaC|»oiC — Majruf   .    . 
N«^ — ff/vo^ — Oiiq — n«A(/iA«< 
Pd  Jf  v-^^2«j^^  —  Tai^f  0( —  Tir»of 

To  the  Honierico*Pindaric  Lexicon^  thfe  same  w^ord%^e^  by 
indagatix>n,  to  be  traced  thtts : — 

AC^ic 
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'ACpoc  lO  "Airw-: — fiatVavoj  to  4a« — f^jaj  to  Tata 
/ku Jpoy  to  AfVw — •"ES'yo?,  to  E Jsi>— '  Hf »;  to  'Af  a 
0aXa^(ra  to  ,AXX» — ©ayarof  to  Tw— ^Iirwo?  to  ITaw 
Kifftuvoc  tO^Aci) — AftCfoc  to  'Pa'w — MajTUf  tp  Mi/jcm 
Ncoj  to  Ni«— pivoc  to  "Eat— 'OJJf  tO  ''Ew 
r    niAi/x«;  to  IlaAXtf — ^"PciT^k  tO^'O^w^^Jp^oj  to  Ofttf 
.    Tau^ ec  to  ''X^fw— ^Tirycjj  to  n»i«tf^*<l>^ok«f  to  0«/m 
XftAxof  to  Xjt« — 4-'?^^ J  lo  '¥m — 'fl/ui&j  to  *£«. 

As  these  uords  ^re  givtp  in  their  dcscenjt  from  their  original 
bead,  they  are  notfoiiiuj  witliout  difficulty^.  It  has. keen  a  prin- 
(cipal  object  with  }Ar,  Jrl*  Huntiugford^  that  his  Lexicon  should 
fit  once  exhibit  the  words  of  Pindar,  with  the  learned  Dqfnm'ii 
iuterpietation,  and  frequently  derivation,  arrangjed  in  alphabetical 
eieries.  For  the ''  Lucidus  Ordo,*'\vhich  he  h^H  thence  trans^ 
ftised  injto  th.e  Pindaric  X^xijcon,  (jl reek  students  are  much  in- 
itjeli.ted  to  hipi. 

Conviction  of  the  utility,  which  others  will  drrive  from  his 
labour,  must  be  to  a  pub!i>ht'r^  liberally  educated,  an  estim9ble 
remuneration.  The  pniiis  jiowever  of  the  Editor,  whose  work 
is  here  ponsidercd,  must  have  bet  n  compnisuted  iilso  by  what 
he  will  duly  iim>reci^vl»2,  a  gipat  n.ccession  of  know:ledge  in  Greek. 
/etynK>log}*,  which  he  must  h^ve  hijuself  .acquired  front  the. long 
altentipn  of  nund,  requisite  fnr  examining,  new- modelling,  tran- 
iK:ribiug,  end  editing  his  Lexicon.  Applicable  on  this  occasion 
^li-e  the  remarks  of  one,  ^ho  in  past  years  derived  niupb  philo- 
gjcal  b.enclit  from  Jt.s  successful  endeavours  to  improve  a  Jjeia- 
c.ou,  nftfded  to  a  TliyraKoyloL,  qu  w  hich  he  had  thrown  much  light 
)}y  ^explanatory  annotations. 

^'  Qui  facit  ut  Indices  locutionlbus  integris  constant,  a^  verbis 
difiiicilidribus,  quibus  Interpretatio  adjungntur ;  et  sibi  ct  }^ectori 
jTODsuiitf  penitiprem  ipise  Linguae  cpgnitioncm  diligenti  observa- 
tipne  .cQUsequitur  ;  et  Lectori  vis- atque  elegfmtia  senuonis  e(  ^gjus- 
qxie  f^crijptorui^  proprietajtes,  in  oculps  incurrun^" 

Preface  to  the  (ireek  Lexicon  of  Putin's 
Iif  yraXoyta,  in  the  Sjecpnd  Edition  pub]i|Jied 
in  1779^,  by  Thomas  Burgess,  now  Bn.  of 
St.  David's,  * 

Kof  only  by  constricting,  but  qlso  b^  diligently  perusing  an 
|!]tympIogi|cal  Lexicon  drawn  up  for  their  accprnmodatiouj  Greek 
scholars  may  improve  themselves.  Antecedently  therefore  to 
^heir  entering  on  the  Odes  of  piudar,  and  before  their  m^pds  arc 
jiutiicientiv  expaiu^ed  for  uiiderstandiiig  his  si^bliroe  po^t^y ;  at 
Ithat  ):criod  wncn  they  must  learn  the  meaiiing  of  words^,  if  ibej 
I*9l4^  ftl^fvvjif^  r»ghUy  comprehend  things  j  bpys  mijtH  ^vefi 

be 
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lie  employed  in  transcribing  and  committing  to  memory  those 
M'ords,  in  the  Pindaric  Lexicon,  with  their. interpretation,  which 
to  the  judgment  of  Masters  might  seem  most  proper  for  an  exer- 
cise so  useful. 

'  Whoever  has  fulfilled  his  engs(gement  ito  the  public^  by  having 
laid  before  itrhe  whole  of  what  he  had  undertaken  to  produce^ 
deserves  commendation  proportioned  to  the  merits  of  his  work, 
and  to  tl^e  fidelity  witk  which  it  is  ex^utcd.  Tli6  Editor  of  the 
book,  which  is  now  under  review,  has  given  more  than  what  his 
advertisement  promised,  or  than  \yhat  his  title-page' announces. 
He  s^ms  to  have  formed  a  just  conception  of  Pindar's  manner^ 
and  to  have  discerned^  what  to  an  oscitant  r^ev  is  not  always 
apparent^  a  scope  at  which  the  poet  continnally  aims.  Pindar 
did  indeed  professedly  celebrate  tlie  successful  feats  of  victors 
in  the  games  of  Greece.  But  his  noble  spirit  could  not  be  in- 
sensible of  the  little  value  whieh  the  wise  and  good  would  attach 
to  praise  fof  the  past^  if  it  were  unaccompanied  with  admoni* 
tory  reflections^  which  might  be  useful  for  the  future.  Ttiere- 
fore,  to  check  the  insolence  of  power,  to  humble  the  pride  of 
triumph,  to  inculcate  moral  virtues  and  pious  sentiments,  were 
objects  which;  to  a  greater  or  less  degree^  this  poet  had  con- 
stantly in  view.  Yet  there  was  often  need  of  address  for  accom- 
plishing this  instructive  purpose.  Pfecepts  were  rather  to  bo 
insinuated,  tt^an  obtruded.  Knowiiig  this,  he  very  fre(]uenll/ 
avails  himself  of  an  allusion  to  the  name  either  of  a  place,  or 
of  a  person,  or  of  an  exploit,  and  thence  takes  occasion  for  ex-* 
paliating  into  circuitous  ampli^cations,  which  he  arttully  uses  as 
vehicles  lor  gravA  .and  devout  sentiments.  These  sentiments, 
and  the  mode  of  conveying  them,  are  the  ^ikvi  (pMvoivra  owiToTciy, 
pf  which  his  second  Olympic  Ode  speaks  (V.  160.)  intelligible 
jin  thetnsielv.es  as  to  substance,  and  apt  in  propriety  as  to  form 
and  place  of  introduction.  A  brief  selection  of  those  serious 
thoughts,  whether  as  they  stand  prominent,  or  are  intenn'oven 
with  thjs  subject-matter,  could  not  fail  of  being  \^  Bonae  Fnigis.". 
The  Editor  therefore  has  chosen  out  many  of  that  description, 
and  from  them  has  forn^ed  a  rv^y^coXoyia,  styled  however  by  him 
^' Sententiarum  Pindaricarum  Delictus."  Duport  compiled  a 
^'  Gnomologia,"  from  Homer,  on  a  larger  scale,  and  for  a  more 
extensive  design.  '1  o  tiie  moral  and  religious  sentiments,  of 
)?indar,  equally  as  to  those  of  Homer,  may  biB  applicable  this 
pi^ssage,  in  the  Epistle  Dedicatory ;    • 

^<  Cum  ergp  jtot  monita  salutaria,  atque  documenta  ad  vitam  et 
mores  spectipitia,  eaqud  divinis  eloquiis  plan^  o-wu^a  et  crt;^^ft^»« 
jiic  invcniatis,  licet  profectd  vobis  ex  hujus  Poetae  lectione  pon 
(irnecam  Linguarn  soiutnmodd,  sed  et  Mentem  Bonam,  et  (si  fas) 
pXim}  pietateni  addiscere.     Apprlmd  enim  niihi  placet  id  quod  in 

£\)istQlU 
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ISplstolis  nuper  editis  ilUcubi  6crip$it  erudltoVUtaar.princeps'^alm^* 
stius>  A7A{I  tftorDr  Kbros,  et  combttstos  &mnes  veUni^  sidoctibres  tantunf, 
nhft  eMam  tneHores,  qui  dani  MU  taperafH,  Mdere  idonei  stmU^ 
(i>ti{jonl  EpJst  Dc*c.  p.  7.) 

.  Tbolie  who  voald  liol  be  so  intempertte  an  te  «pplMd  th^ 
\s\»h  of  Saltn^MUs>  may  nevertheltss  uot  besitale  to  ackiiowle<^« 
iiie  truth  of  the  Horatian  maxiwj 

«'  Omnti  tuitt  punttttm,  qui  mibcuit  xrtii»t  l>tildh** 

A.  P.  342. 

That*  PItidar  tias  blended  tbe  utility  .of  affeiobitioii  with  tkt 
delight  of  poetical  ini^inAtion^  nia^  be  shewn  to  irekidersy  who 
are  not  yet  conversant  \^ith  llie  or^nal^  through  the  aid  of  Ei^- 
lish  verse  translation.  West,  Pye,  Qkeen,  TAsKbr,  ami 
Gjat)Li&STONB^  have  given  stith  translations.  The  latter^  for 
the  most  part,  expresses  tlie  sense  of  bis  author  cdnrectly  \  Atmi 
hittii  therefore,  shall  be  copied  a  version  of  sonie  Ikies,  which 
appear  in  the  ^^  Sententiarutn  Pindaricanim  DelectuflK*^ 

OLYMPIC  ODES. 

ODE  i.  5S\ 
**  MbrtJil  bewaW  I  a  sacired  law 
Commands  to  speak  of  heaVen  with  a#e) 
Kor  rash  thine  ear  to  ought  incline 
Degrading  td  the  Powers  Divine.** 

Girdlf.stone's  Transla^on,  V*  54% 

ol>E  L  102. 
**  Who  darlngi  would  deceive  the  eyes 
Of  those  blest  Powet*s,  which  rule  the  skies^ 
Thai  rash  sdul  eft^*'    V*  102* 

'    oDts  \L  96» 
^^  Wheh  to  the  generous  mind, 
By  lUFtue  polished  and  r^n'd^ 
Wealth  dagns  her  golden  treasures  to  itnpart 
And  to  high  thoUgl^  aAdfi^ts,  warms  and  e^pa^ib  the  htiui^ 
l^right  as  the  spai^klins  sub  she  slows. 
O'er  glory's  path  sh^  shoots  heif light."    V.  &7% 


k.« 


oJbfe  Vuu  16.     ^ 
^'  tiirough  various  thannek  various  Mesftiugs  flow. 
To  each,  as  each  excels,  by  favouring  heaven 
t*\dl  many  different  ways  are  different  honours  givem''    V.  18. 

oO£  \%0  4th 
**  Man,  boast  of  nm^t,  whate*er  thou  liast  is  given». 
Wisdom  and  virtue  are  from  heaven.**     V.  33. 

PYTHIAN 
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PYTHIAN  ODES. 

ODE  i.  79. 
■"  For  each  art, 


The  tongue  all-eloquent,  the  vigorous  hand; 

Grave  wisdom,  ail  that  dignifies  the  heart 

Is  thine,  weak  Mortal,  t>ut  at  heaven's  command.'*  V.  77f 

CDS  iL  89. 
*'  The  power  of  Jove  unbounded  flies 
Swi^  o'er  the  earth,  o'er  seas,  o'er  skies. 
Outstrips  the  rapid  eagle's  wing, 
The  dolphins  that  hke  iightning  spripg 
Through  the  clei't  waves.     The  haughty  i^pi4 
Feels  his  deep-whehning  thimder^  roll ; 
The  meek  he  bids  (serene  the  skies) 
To  ever-blooming  honours  ris6."     V.  85. 

op  p.  y.  33. 
*'  Forget  not  tq  confess  with  gn^t^fu)  breas^. 
That  favouring  heaven  alone  bestows 
Success  to  crown  our  mortal  vows."    V,  33. 


NEMEAN  ODES. 

Qt>E    k   44. 

^  Nor  will  I,  like  the  unsocial  soul, 
Watch,Vhile  secreted  hoards  on  hoards  increasing  rol}: 
For  honour  still  the  liberal  hand  attend^ 
Which  shares  the  golden  gif^s  of  fortune  with  his  friendei  ? 
Life  on  each  other  s  aid  still  bids  us  feed 
Our  mutual  hopes,  in  mutual  need."     V.  47. 

ODE  viii.  54. 
•*  For,  ever  odious  is  the  art 
Of  fawning  speech,  with  malice  in  the  heart, 
Plotting  disgrace  and  ruin  ;  her  delight 
To  raise  and  gloss  th'  unsound,  but  basely  stain  the  bright. 
"Ne'er,  Father  Jove,  be  such  vile  manners  mine  I 
Truth,  o'er  my  simple  patlis.  of  life  still  ^hiae ! 
Sto  shall  my  memory  eyer-yernal  bloom. 
And  o'er  my  sons  breathe  from  the  tomb 
The  fragrance  of  untainted  fame. 
Wealth,  ]^d,  1  ask  not;  but  a  name 
Blest  with  my  country's  smile. 
And  a  Iree  voice,  to  praise  the  good,  and  boldly  lash  tl^e  vfjc.'* 

V.53, 
ODE  xi.  16. 

'*  But  wliat  is  Nature's  wealth. 
Form,  valour,  active  health, 

Which 
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Which  more  than  mortal  man  the  champion  grace  I 
Or  what  the  honour'd  prize, 
Wliich  points  hiin  to  axiiniring  eyes  ?  / 

Mortality's  vain  coveriiig  fiicles  away, 
Soon  umst  tbose  vigorous  limbs  take  their  last  robe  of  clay.'* 

'  V.20. 

ISTHMIAN  ODES. 

ODK  Hi.  V.  1. 
"  If  with  the  golden  smile  of  Fortune  blest* 
Wealth's  powerful  tide  and  glory  buoy  the  breast. 
While  Victory  crowns  thee,  yet  thou  6teer  thy  luind 
All-smooth,  to  tcmper'ii  thoughts  confined ; 
Well  may  thy  country  bless  tliy  name, 
And  hail  thee  worthy  of  immortal  fame.**     V.  1. 

Tliese  specimens  of  Pindaric  morals  mHI  warrant  a  sttgges* 
tion,  submitted  for  the  consideration  of  Masters,  that  their  scho- 
lars would  iind  niucU  utility  and  inipiovement,  if  tliay  translated 
the  "  Delectus  Sententiarum  ;*'  and  if,  by  comparing  them  with 
th<)u«>hts  similar  in  the  Odes  of  Horace,  (the  zealous  admirer, 
and  imitator  of  Pindar,  in  the  introduction  of  yvcufjiai)  or  with 
resemblances  in  ol]»^r  anlhors,  poetical  or  prosaic,  they  thus 
illustrated  the  sentinunts  of  Pindar.  The  exercise  of  translu. 
ting  imprints  the  subject  on  thcj  memory.  Comparison  of  pas- 
sage with  passage  in  dift'erent  auth()r.«,  elucidatts  what  is  imme- 
diately under  notice ;  habituates  the  mind  to  analogy ;  opens  a 
wide  field  for  observation;  enhirgcs  the  view;  and  fi*om  that 
which  is  directly  present,  extends  it  through  a  range  of  wide 
compass.  As  the  powers  of  the  moral  sense  are  much  anterior 
to  the  penetration  of  critical  judgment,  young  men  would  be 
competent  to  feel  tlie  force  of  Pindar's  morals,  long  before  they 
would  be  qualified  for  pointing  out  the  beauties  of  his  highly 
figurative,  bold,  and  ardent  poetry. 

From  a  note,  inserted  in  the  545ih  page  of  his  Pindar  and 
Lexicon,  it  appears  the  Editor  was  farther  enabled  to  enrich  his 
publication^  through  the  kindness  of  a  gentleman,  wKose  charac- 
ter stands  eminent  in  the  literary  world,  and  to  whom  riiany 
classical  scholars  are  indebted  for  communication.  With  his  « 
nsual  promptitude  to  aid  literature,  frotn  his  xeiixrtKtgt  TrdKKi  koI 
iohxi.  Dr.  Parr  selected  and  contributed  a  Dissertation,  deli- 
vered by  Mr.  Barford,  on  the  first  Pylhian  Ode  of  Pindar. 
"^J  lus  Dissertation,  inserted  between  the  Odes  and  Lexicon,  is 
anal\  tic  and  explanatory.  And  as  it  is  written  in  a  style  of  pure 
latinity,  it  may  safely  and  well  be  proposed  to  young  men,  as  a 
model  (»f  criticism  in  the  best  manner. 

Jt  was  no  part  of  the  Editor's  plan  to  treat  of  the  Pindaric 
Odcj  either  in  its  general  structure^  or  in  its  particular  measures. 

On 
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On  those  points^  therefore,  nothing  is  said ;  nor  indeed  was  any 
thin;j(  necessary.  The  volume  is  piibll<«hed  "in  usuin  TiRi>- 
NUM  ;"  who,  from  the  Masters  wliichiteacb,  and  frobi  the  tutors 
which  lecture^  «vii I  hear  such  remarks  as  ma^f  give  them  more 
correct  ideas^  than  the  opinions  too  often  and  too  liastily  enter- 
tained, concerning  Pindaric  versificatiou.  Tme  indeed  it  in, 
and  I  {  E  R  M  A  N  confesses  it : 

"  Non  admodum  multa  mctra,  quae  certam  ac  stabilern  formam 
Tiabereiit,  in  l^indaro  inveniri ;  iu  iisque  esse,  quaedam,  qiia;  alibi 
nusquam  animadvertissem.'*  (Hermaiini  Commentatio  tie  Metris 
Pindari,  in  Vol.  ill.  of  Heyne's  Pindar,  p.  180.)  **  Neque  verd 
pauci  in  ip^  Pindaro  loci  sunt,  in  quibus  dubium  vldetur,  quo  gc- 
nere  Metri  usus  est.'*     (Ibid.)  ' 

But  it  is  no  less  tiue,  that  in  verv  many  of  I^indar's  Odes,  llie 
Strophe  and  Antislrophe  correspond  with  each  other,  if  not  iu 
exact  similarity,  yet  in,  puop.ortionate  ,a?quipollency  ^f  feet. 
Alasters  and  tutors  will  undoubtedly  also  refer  their,  scliolars 
and  students  to  the  edition  of  lie|>liaestion,  cpmpleted  by  the 
erudition  and  industry  of  Mr.  Professor  Gaisford ;  .and  to  the 
'/  Tentamcn  de  Metris,"  a  work  of  equal  labour,  perspicacity, 
and  precision,  by  Dr.  C.  IJurncy.  The  tirst,  in  p.  123,  l.y^>» 
3^)1.  will  shew  the  nature  of  the  Strophe,  Anti-stroph(S;  and 
lilpode.  The  second  will  exhibit  metrical  description,  which 
from  verses  ip  yEschylus,  they  rnay  af)ply  to  sinular  versus  iu 
l-^iudar,  and  tints  rig^luly  denominate  such  in  each  Pindaric,  as 
correspond  witli  any  similar  lines  in  the  iEschylean  M^^za, 
Those  who  recollect  the  very  dLlitin^nislied  credit  which  Ur 
MaUby  acquired  at  the  Univeisity  of  Cambridge,  hope,  that  he 
also,  like,  the  Horatian  Titius  (i  E])ist.  iii.  9,)  is  <^  brevi  ven- 
ous in  ora,"  not  only  with  a  new  editic^ai  of  Morell's  '*  The- 
gaurus,"  but  more  particularly  wit^  a  large  "  auctarium"  toi 
!NforeU's  "  Prosodia."  Most  desirable  and  weighty  will  be  Dr, 
Maitby's  opinion  oh  many  sublije  points  of  Greek  metre ; 
which,  notwithstanding  the  inveaitigat ion  of  many  excellent  cri- 
tics  and  scholars,  still  remain  disputable. 

In  the  Greek  language,  prosodiacal  quantity  b  found  to  vary 
9S  the  fiialect  varie-^.  For ,  the  purpose  of  metrical  direction,  as 
well  as  for  copiousness  of  etymological  explanatioq,  the  edjtor 
judged  proi)erly  in  taking  care  that  his  Lexicon  should  uotice 
the  dial«ct,  which  gives  to  Pindar's  style  a  marked  ch4raqter. 
Until  Joannes  Grammaticus,  Corintlms,  Zuingerns,  and  Mat- 
t^irecanbe  consulted  on  them'muie  peculiarities  of  tt\e  different 
dialects;  reference  may  be  made,  with  advantage,  to  the  Greek 
grammars  contposed  and  published  either  by  Dr,  Valpy  of 
iieading;  or  by  Mr.  ^vans  of  Olouceslijr.     Kach  work  isd^uly 

calculated 
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ralculnted  for  giving  general  information  to    Greek   leanen: 
^Ir.  E^-ans's  contains  tables  of  the  dialects,  c^'nivt meted  on  ihe 
authority  of  ^^lattaire  in  liis  '^  Grscae   Lui^ruae  Dialecti.*    He 
prevailing  dialect  of  Piudar  is  die  doric.     Tii6  poet  will  not,  m 
that  account^  experience  in  th!.^  ;  juntry  the  aame  unfeivoaralile 
]irejudice^  by  whicli  in  his  early  yearf  he  was  mortilied  amoog 
his   own   fellow-citizensi.      l^indar   five   tiaie:i   C'Miteaded  with 
Corinna^  for  superior  excellence  in  lyric  poetry.      On  c'ach  ocxi- 
sion,  the  Hieh-^v     :;;Lid;!ed  victory  to  Coriniia.      Olearios,  ie 
his  disbtrta'iot.  *    Uc  Poetnis  Grsecis/'  iiilimates  that  Ptusaniai 
imputed  failure  of  success^  partly  to  the  dialect  used  by  Pimlir. 
*^  Linguae   potii^  quam    pocticas  facultatis  eas  \ictoria.s  ftuae 
Pausania^  ait :  e&i  luiui  xEloIici  usani  Coriniiaii].   Dorica  le- 
quente    Pindaro^    quam    z^vh   assequi    audientes     potuerint** 
(Poetriarum  Octo,  &c.  by  Wolfius  in  1734.   p.    146.)     If  the 
.£olic  strains  ofCorinna  were  inharmonious  as  those  of  Sappho, 
^lian  was  warranted  in  ttiL  epithet  which  he  applied  to  Piudirs 
judges  :    "  'A^&£(T«  in^vsifjuiy  *Ax^drMiJ*     V/H.  JJb.  13. '25. 
Happily  fof  the  present  and  rising  generation,  happily  fur 
the  credit  and  morals  of  Great  Britain^  thi*j  island  ubo-inds  MJth 
8ch<>ols^  conducted  by  Masters  deep  in  learnings  ci^rrect  in  tosie, 
wise  in  di.sripline>  sound  in  principles^  and  exemplary  in  con- 
dtict.     Frcrn  many  therefore  the  editor  might  have  selected  a 
patron.     1  Jut  being  himself  a  Fellow  of  Winchester  College  (see 
utle*page)  there  was  singular  propriety  in  bis  dedicating  a  book^ 
designed  "  in  usum  Tirorium,"  to  the  Master  of  that   college. 
The  work  accordingly  conits  before  the  public  under  the  sanction 
6t  Dr.  Gabell^  who  like  liis  unwearied  (:uid  what  sliould  not  be, 
his  still  unrewarded)  pn*(l«:cessor  Dr.  G'.)ddard,  is  ''  Litcrarum 
Hunianiorum  Cultor  Felici>sinius.''  (See  page  jledicatory.)    In 
their  predilection  for  Pindar,  the  Masters    of  our   priucipat* 
schools,  throUL'h  difl'eretit  counties,  give  evident  proof  that  their 
minds  arc  replete  with  classic  lure,  their  sentiinentH  raised  to  a 
height  of  digttiHed  elevation,    their  judgment  formed  on  the 
mo&t  approved  standards  of  Sublime  writing  in  lyhc  poetn*. 
Every  one,  who  understands  Pindar,  admires  faim.     *'''Exx^f 
x^/y£i  kolXws  a  yivtiaxuy  yL  xhvcjv  Ifiv  arfo&9i  x^ir^r,  is  an  Aristo- 
telian maxim.*'     (See  H^.  Nixo/x.  p.  6.  edit.  Oxford.  17lG.> 
After  a  lapse  of  ages  and  in  a  distant  country,  it  is  impossible 
that  modern  readers  should  epter  fully  hito  all  the  local  and  his- 
torical  circumstances,  to  which  rather  by  a  quick  glance,  than  bj 
ponited  notice,  Phidar  alludes.     Confessedly  therefore,  in  many 
passages  the  odes  of  Pindar  are  obscure.     And  obscure  also 
would   be  the  two  finest  odes  in  the  Knglish  language,  viz. 
Drydcn's  **  Second  Ode  for  St,  Cecilia's  Day,**  and  (peace  ta 
tha  Maries  of  Dr.  Johnson)  Gray's  ^'Bard,    to  any  one  not 

ac^uaiutcd 
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acquainted  with  Grecian  and  £ngli4i  history.  It  is  one  thing  fo?  *^ 
«  poem  to  be  uoiformily  obscure,  (as  are  tlie  works  of  Lyco-» 
phron  and  Persiqs ;)  another^  to  be  obscure  «nly  ia  occasional 
places.  For  the  former  case  no  defence  can  be  made;  in  the 
latter,  it  is  but  the  appearance  of  a  thin  cloud,  iuterposi^  itself 
between  our  eye  and  the  sun's  orb ;  which  ut  length  breaks 
away^  aud  leaves  to  us  the  renewed  «ujoymetit  of  effulgence. 
With  limitation  of  the  remark  to  such  cun^positions,  as  are  iiir 
trinsically  fine,  it  must  be  incontrovertible  that  although  4^ 
fective  understaiicling  in  the  reader  will  render  a  poem  to  hini 
less  valuable,  yet  ignorance  on  Uis  part  camiot  lessen  the  degnB# 
of  excellence,  which  the  poetry  possesses  in  itself,  ai|d  vi^hiipU 
4L*ompetent  judges  can  duly  appi^eci^te.  W{)atever  m^v  be  i^i^e^ 
against  difHcultie's  in  Pindar,  certain  i(  is  they  are  not  gre9tier# 
than  what  occurs  in  the  choral  odes  of  die  Greek  tmgedie*^ 
Yet  no  Master^  who  felt  confidence  iq  his  own  literary  strength; 
and  who  knew  how  import^at  it  is  that  young  men  should  \m 
iaured  to  patient  perseverance  in  researcb^'^nd  to  the  bsibitn^t 
usage  of  combining  words^  ideas,  sentences^  ^nd  thence  elicitin|f 
consbtent  meaning  ^  no  suc'h  ^witer  was  ever  so  weak  ^nd  sq 
injudicious  as  to  exempt  his  scholars  froqi  the  task  of  interpret 
ing  the  choral  odes,  merely  be^^ause  they  ^re  difficult  of  wfmyi^ 
lion.  The  points  for  consideration  sre^  whether  the  matter  bi^. 
of  sufficient  weight,  to  deaecve. attention;  the  language  of  sufl^ 
cient  richpej^,  to  commEiud  admiratiou  ;  whether  ''  Thougbtfl 
tiiat  breathe,  and  Words  that  burn"  (Grf^s  Progress' of  Poftiry]^ 
are  entitled  to  the  notice  of  a  poetical  r^der ;  aud  whether  only 
a  shallow  knowledge  of  Pindar  be  compatible  witji  tl|e  prfstei^ 
siQnf  of  anyone,  who  laudably  wishes  to  merit  and  to  establisbi 
ilie  reputation  of  being  extensively  am)  thofoiighly  ncquaint^dt 
with  tqp  best  Oreek  writers^. poetical  i»tui  prosaip*  |f  the  onsn 
deeply  d/cposit^d. in. it?  caverns,  is. of  precious  met<^l|  the  labour 
of  breaking  through  the  superincumbent  earth,  though  stubborn 
fn  soif>  is  conlpeiisc^tpd  by  the  attainment  of  treastire.  '  Tlia|^ 
sudi  U  th^  ore  i4  the  Pindaric  u}ine  ;  h^  oiher  wofrfs^  that  Piu«; 
dvLT  has  beeu  ^lw4>s  holden  in  the  higliitst  e^liinatiQU^  aud  ihereti 
fore  is  Worthy  ofatrthe  exertions  which  Cdii  be  m'ade^  for  ther 
purpose  either  of  prodticlng  or  of  obtaining  familiar  acquSlint* 
aope mti\ bis  writing^^shalL  now  be  shevv^  by  appeal  to  the  sen^ 
fimeqts  of  authors  themselves  cpmmenliable,  and  to  th^  endea« 
vours  ^sed  by  men  of  .the  highest  character,  vvitl\  th^  vievy  Qfxp^ 
edm^ lending  Pindar  for  general  readir^g. 

It  would  be  ^mperfluous  to  repeat,  in  this  place^  whatever  hal 
bti^en  collected  by  Benedict  and  Heyne,  in  praise  of  Piud^f: 
That  Heyne  shonld  not  have  introduced,  fronj  the  works  of  a 
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critic  severe,  accurate,  and  minute  as  Dionyyius  Halicamasseu<r, 
a  passage  which  particularises  and  exactly  describesUie  genius 
Qnd  style  oi  this  poet,  is  extraordinary.    The  passage  runs,  thus : 

fAido^  x)  iriKfta;  |bic3'*  yiioyi^'  x^  irvxirornTOf,  X;  cifApornroif 
?Cf  yvoifAohoyixs  K^   tvi^yita^y  x^  v^ftfAarnTfA^yf  x^   iid'oir#iia(C| 

• 

**  Pindar  is  to  be  studiously  imitated,  on  account  of  his  words, 
thoughts,  grandeur,nervous  diction,  copiousness^  arrangement,  force» 
his  .style  which,  if  harsh,  i&  tempered  with  agreeabieqess ;  his  close- 
ness, gravity,  moral  reflection,  energy,  use  of  ngure^,  expression 
of  manners,  amplification,  and  power  of  heightening ;  but .  princi- 
pally on  Account  of  his  manners  which  have  a  tendency  to  promote 
temperance,  piety,  and  such  conduct  as  becomes  greatness  of 
inind."  ■ 

•  (Those,  who  have  not  Hudson's  Dioiiysius>  may  find  this 
passage  in  HoUveiris  Selection,  p.  3.)  In  his  treatise  H'e^ 
^t/y&efftcjs  Ovo/xttTA/v,  sect.  23.  is  delineated  by  Dionysius  the 
Av^sp»s  'AqfA^oyiAS  Xa^m^.  Among  the  writers,  to  whom 
this  XaqoLXTnq  belongs,  Pindar  in  his  lyrie  poetry  is  mentioned 
by  name.  '  That  passage  explains  what  Dionysiua  meant  by 
inxfias  fji^y  4$ov935  in  t}||e^  clause  above-quoted. 

That  Clemens  Alexandriiius  was  very  conTersant  with  the 
works  of  Pindar,  appears  from  his  quoting  them  not  fewer  than 
eleven  times ;  viz.  in  p.  262.  B.  294.  G.  30&.  C.  SI 9.  D.  323.  A. 
$66    C.  3p7.  A.  4SS.  B.  494.  A.  598.  B.6IO1  A.     See  Kx^ 

#ite>rof  Axil^mvi^ojs  ra  EvqiakoiAsm  ;  Lutetian.  Ed.  Fol.  1629* 

••  ■    • 

**  Grceci  uti  antiquissimi,  sic  et  sapientissimi^  atque  inter  eos 
i4cm  qui  aetata,  omni  etiam  sapientid,  et  efoquentia  prssttt 
Homerus,  Qui  autem  propiiis  ad  illius  aetatero',  iidem  ettam  ad  si- 
militudinenay  et  sapientiam  aocedunt,  quales  praeter  Hesiodum  Ho- 
tneri  sequatem,  iEschylus  cumprimis  est,  Piiidarus,  Sophdcles, 
Eurq^idea;*' 

See  p.  165.  Jani  Vincentli  Gravinjb  Opus- 
cula,  edited  by  Thomas,  now  •  Bishop 
Burgess  in  1792.  .        -  '  * 

Mathef&atical  demonstration  exacts  rigid  adhercs^^e  to  the  one 

C'oposition  immediately  before  you.     Syllogistic  reasoning  al- 
ws  exctirsioii  no  farther  than  may  be  necessary  for  finding  the 
middle  ter^n.    It.is  not  so  in  epic  and  lyric  poetry.    The  former 
luu  ki  episode ;  tUc  latter  its  luxuriant  excrescence.     Deny  to 
1  lyric 
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lyric  poetry  the  privilege  of  bounding  from  thou(;ht  to  thought 
in  quick  succession,  as  the  train  may  lead^  and  you  will  mar  one  * 
of  its  distinguishing  features,  you  will  take  from  it  one  of  its  ap-* 
propriate  ornaments.  The  odes  of  Horace,  which  exhibit  the 
truest  s?pecinieus  of  lyric  poetry,  are  ihoie  beginning  with  ''  S;c 
te  diva  potens/'  Lib.  i.  3. — '^  llle  et  nefasto;"  L.  ii.  IS. 
— *^  Justum  et  tenacem  propositi."  L.  iii.  3.  The  precision  and 
austerity  of  matheniacical  and  logical  Sciences  would  bid  the 
poet  dwell  on  the  subjects  'proposed,  and  on  them  only,  viz.  ■ 
'^The  Ship;"  " The  Tree  ;'*"  The  just  and  resolute  Man/' 
But  lyric  poetry  hath  its  own  laws,  and  according  to  those  laws 
the  merits  or  demerits  of  its  excursions  are  to  be  tried.  Vossiud 
knew  this,  and  therefore  justifies  digression  hi  lyric  poetry ;  and 
to  Pindar's  usage  of  it  applies  favourable  expressions.  "  Varietas 
haec,  atque  immutatio,  non  mod&  est  concessa ;  sed  magis  com- 
mendat  Carmen  Lyricum.  Fit  autem  saepe  per  digressionem. 
Sic  crcbro  itif  Amoena  quaedam  Vireta  digreditur  Pindarus."  Inst. 
Poet.  L.  iii.  c^p.  14.  ' 

When  in  the  year  1697>  West  and  Welsted  published  their 
Oxford  edition  of  Pindar,  they  acknowledged  themselves  indebt* 
ed  for  assistance  to  Bishops  Stillingfleet  and  Hough,  to  Dean' 
Aldrich,  and  to  the  immortal  editor  of  the  Greek ^Testamentj 
Mill.  The  co-operation  of  such  men,  in  favour  of  Pindar,  must 
secure  to  him  no  oi'dinary  credit. 

\Pppular  opinion,  at  this  present  time,  concerning  Pindar's 
odes,  seems  to  be  formed  ori  Pope's  misconception.  In  hisi' 
^^  Temple  of  Fame,"  the  allusions  to  Pindar  conclude  thus :      *  ■ 

<*  And  all  appears,  frre^/arl^  great."    V.  221, 

.  This  description  results  from  judgment  equally  erroneous^  wi 
tliat  which  dictated  the  following ; 

c 

**  A  strong  expression  most  he  seemed  tV  affect.'*    V.  494i  ' 

Neither  Homer,  nor  Pindar,  is  here  characterised  with  that 
correctness,  which  TmU  underftanding  of  each  atithbr's  works^^ 
and  clear  discernment  of  his  stripling  feature,  would  cnablb^  acri** ' 
tic  to  attain  and  express.    Whatever  pight  have  been  the^case  [ 
in  the  dithyrambics,  to  which  (asVossius  observes.  lust.  Poet, 
iii.  14.)  refer  the  Horatian  words  ^^ M  umer^sque  fertur  X^^ge  sa- . 
lutis"  (4  hi  Od.  ii.  i.h)  yet  irregularity  does  not  pred6mipat» 
in  the  odes  of  Pindar.     Conductors  of  education  are  fiilfiQii^  a 
very  material  part  of  their  province,  when  -they  endeavour  W 
counteract  the  prevalemM  erf*  ideas. calculated  to  deter  theirs pu« 
pils  from  the  pursuit  of  high  excellencies.    It  ynts  judicious  in 

Ss  the 
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the  Maattr  of  Rugby  to  select  and   brinj;  forward,  from  tlie 
**  Essixy  on  Vope/'  u  crilkjue  correcUvc  of  vulgar  prejudice. 

*^  We  bear  of  nothing  hut  the  niT|>efi?o?nty  and  the  sublimity  of 
Ms  (i.  e.  Pindar's)  manner;  whereas  be  abrrands  in  strokes  of 
donifestic  tendemes??.  We  arc  perpetually  tokl  of  tlie  hddness 
and!  '9iolen'Ce  of  \m  transhicni^ ;  whereas,  on  a  ciose  inspeclion^ 
they  appear  ea::*y  and  natural,  and  arc  rnthnately  connected  whh, 
and  arise  appositely  troin  the  subject*  Even  Jbis  style  luts  been  re- 
presented as  awellfnji:  and  bombast ;  but,  carefully  exanwaed,  It 
Will  appear  pure  and  per^jwcuoqs  ;  not  alxMuuliog  with  those  harsh 
ii?etftpbori9  and  that  profusion  ^f  fiorid  epithets,  which  sonae  of  hJ» 
i^ta^r^  ^'ect  to  u;sc/' 

See  Dr.  Wooll's  interest  mg  mcnjoirs  of 
Dr.  Warton,  and  instructive  sekctioo 
from  his  works ;  p.  5S. 

,  As  m  cHs3ical  lesnViug^  i^^iversal  philology,  ^^  critical  dis' 
CieriMjiiei)];,  l)c.  \Vajt<JU»  \va3  ^uppriorto  Mr.  Pope,,li^  seutuoient^ 
sljouid  crieck  precipitation  in  condeuining  Pinda^,..^ 

.  iVxitry  HV^)^v|>ii^  W^ye  long  been  separatod^  aud  are  t^w  dis« 
l^t  aicts,;  t^^  IV^'  th^refor^  vfour  bci^  testers  ;iu^  most  emi* 
liRUt  coiwpw^^  i?\  iVMsi^  bflXM?  tl^iccd  the  prepress  .^f  il»«tir  d»g- 
ifi6«d  «;ij(,^iif  e.,  feo^B  t|i^  ^^xoj^e  s?^pleipe\0cly  of  the.  HeJbrews  anj 
^:x«e«K9*  tj{>.  Mi«.  cQwpik#>.t(^d.  V^i  iu<;>ny  vfiicl^  iw  the  ppiniou  of 
y\r,  Aw^QW,  produces  *^  those  i^oJ|;))4f  effi^/fU  \\^  ofti^  iiiid  in 
%YwA  plii  W«tt¥>J»V««/'  (S^e  1^  "  ^W  O"  M^wcai  E*pre». 
»ii»  r*  p..^7'.  .^4«.  ^.)  .  A  1^  mjii^ciaju  l^xwei^r^  y^tA  Mr. 
>laspa  Hlvlfel^^  W^iu.tbprp^ft^Uy  s)f<|it^ted  wijib  bis  a^l;>Jil^^** 
(See  his  V  ^s^^vs  on  Enghsh  Aiusic;"  p.  24.)  and  whom  lie 
might  have  rfejifcribed  as  asiicbnd  Wallw,  or  Ptolemy,  the  learned 
and  v^n^ra}>le  JUij.  Burijiey,  ni^de  deep  rv^search  into  the  adyiyice- 
meirt,  genius,  compass,  powers  of  a^icid^n^  music.  By  th^ 
course  of  his  work  he  whs  luravoidably  carried  to  the  mention 
of*  Jyiic  poeti^.  aud'  IPfucbuj  4o  vvlii^ru  l^.  bp^s  ^^  t^lLmony  : 

•Js^Jien  \^  b^en  l^ss  cc^suBed  ,top  thafi  o|  V'^^ar.  Phitarcb 
^^Pt^8^$%^Y^4i?^^^  ver^  oPhia^*  Epicedltimf  or  Dirg^^  that  if  as 
junit  at  hiis  Tui^ral, '  which  sjuirt  aim  simple  as  it  is,  inii^ics  orcat 
pcauTf*  Tow  7Wrt«  aTjf.?  phcaing^  to  strangers  aw  dear  to  njs  Jwoitf- 
dtlhens*  mswifrfts  abound  with  precepts  of  tfie  purest  inoraKty  ; 
ah'd  it  doj^s'bot  app^  that  ke  eter  traduced  evenr  hi»  em^iaie&i! 
cpixiibrt^e  htmself,  for  tlieir  vagiigmiy,  by  a  maximnQbiclit  he  Ia-- 
inihaJsi'vim  first  Pj^hie,  and  whjcli.  aftenrank  Inscohiq  psofjeitkiulK 
Vhal-  4li  itiletter  fa  h  ewoied'  ibtuk  piici:'  (&o  p«  4iQa  v^}.  U  c^ 
«<^6finualI£stttyo(MA»c,^  Hgr.  0.  liimoj^  Mtt^.Oil^^^ 

3k  wbs  to  be  expected  that  retn^rks  would  be  made  on  Pindar 
i^  a  professor  of  poetry>  wlipse  o>v^:  miod  is  eudpwcd  wiib 
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poedcal  gemus  aud  enriched  with  extensive  learnings  and  whoso' 
plat>  wm 

"  In  universo  genefe  fixuni  ptirao  habere  [tedenf,  uride  ad  stn-* 
gulos  ti^riptores  et  diversas  poenititum  fonuMy  prout  res  postul^ihit^ 
argument!  confirnoandl  causa,  dereiiieiKlum  erit."  (p  9.  flCMr» 
Cc^aston*8  ^^  Praelectiones  AcademioE.*') 

Mr,  Cople^ton  has  accordingly  noticed  Pindar  in  at  leas!  eight 
places  of  his  Lectures,  viz.  p.  241,273,282,288,309,310/ 
415,  446.  It  shall  not  be  dissembled,  that  in  the  last  of  tlrt^ 
passages,  the  professor  is  displeased  with  Piftdar,  and  expressie^ 
disapprobation  in  these  words ; 

**  Cui  ensna  non  Pmdari  errabunda  Vestigia  et  curstte  longaf  per 
asibagjes  peractus,  non  allquando  bilem  movent  F  Quin  (Uasolutar 
ilia  rerum  ex  longinquo  quseijitarum  mentio  aded  non  faciiitati^ 
speciem  induit,  ut  ssepe  dura  potlus  et  coacta  non  merito  habea- 
tur."  (p.  44^0 

But  ^fven  in  this  stricture  it  is  observable,  that  Mr^  CxypIestoR 
does  not  pass  an  unqualified  sentence  of  condenuiatfon*  on  Piitt- 
d>ar,  v»  thangh  he.  vi^ere  universallv  Avidiout  clo^e  cofii«eliii»ii  anrd 
methodical  order.  His  animadVersion  extends  indeed  td '^'nepdjf 
but  nat  to*  ^' aemp^."  UTie  professor  is  njor^  candid  than 
ta  lake.  ojSi^AVcex  if  the  jfid^oient  of  Lowth  should  be  3e|  up  m 
i>ppo&Ufon  ta  kjus ; 

••  WferW  celebMtur  in  dHgf es^onibus  Kiwhri  telhi  afj**»cia.-i-^H* 
bet  necesskatid  excusationent ;  nee  modd^  vfe*iiaf»,  «e#  laudfeftt^nlc*- 
rltd  adeptus  est:  atqne  ita  tfardem-,  xxt  multa* ejusdrta,  ^(aae*!*  aK^ 
nee  dfefendertda  essent  nee  rercttda,  m  Piiidftira  Ktw  i^^rtmt&  pH^ 
barf,  «c  valdd  elfam  teudart  possfe^  videantaf  .'*  («  D^  S^#a  FoftJl 
Hebr^orum,/*^  l^alectm  x5^i.  p.  35i.  Ed  1T75V) 

Mr.  Coffk^tm  if  cvikiei}%feMd  of  Pimtat ;  and  Udr  Me 
^^'PStidafi€o»  qi«  nod  efitpalhik  tlaiistus^^'  iHor.  1  £fr*  ii&  Ml) 
feehf  pfeastirt  hi  ji^iHtitt^  ow9  hii  itMsritff.  TFke  tm  MtpiWif 
passages  mention^. widi  piPaiieji  t\i^}oiiy  &entimetttS|  the  indepen- 
dence  of  mind',  the  freedom  of  speechj^  the  babituat  piety,  which 
distingui^ed  and  dignified  the  poet. 

"  At  gmvlssima^in  hoc  genere  meritii  semper  HaBHa  e»f  KndaS 
Mtctottta%quiDeoaet  JHkr.eaaetfiibill«saivofiiiaiicffigiaevi  argpoMNim 
persequena,  paedia  nonnun^aid  iaeursuse  revocat,  ut  sanctissimas 
promat  sentantias,  et  ad  principuHi  aures  cons^lia  pland  divina  de^' 
ferat.  Cujus  quidetit  rei  singula:  ¥ht  d^sttdhAexempio  carfent«*' 
tPrgpl.xKif.  u.30au)  ■  ..;   ^  .      ,         -  i 
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ducit  principium  ;  hue  refert  exitum.  Hinc  oritur  quodcunque  est 
mortalibus  boni :  hinc  piorum  praemia,  et  non  dubise  improboruni 
ppenae/'  -  (Pracl.  xxi.  p.  ^7(i.) 

The  eulogy  on  Pindar,  last  for  insertion,  is  famished  by  Mr. 
H.  Huntingford.  The  sentiments  of  it  were  not  originally  con- 
ceived by  him  ;  but  as  he  places  them  at  the  introduction  to  his 
volume,  it  may  be  presumed  be  adopts  them,  and  would  have  it 
understood  they  entirely  coincide  with  his  own  ideas...  Intent  on 
ibe  work,  which  he  has  well  e;^ecuted,  and  perhaps  iiupre^cd 
with  the  truth  of  Lniginus's  remark,  T&Jv  Xoya/v  x^tais  flOA- 
AH^S  vi  nEI'PAS  TEAETTArONE7r»yem/x«.(Sect,  6.) 
the  editor  modestly  declines  pronouncing  judgment  on  Pindar 
liiftiself ;  but  prudently  recommends  his  author  to  the  esteem 
and  for  the  study  of  young  men,  in  the  words  of  another,  to 
Whose  opinion  the  first  scholars  of  tliis  country  look  with  defer- 
ence and  respect.  In  the  volume,  contaming  the  odes  and  lexi- 
con, stands  prominent  Mr.  Barford's  encomium. '  It  comprises 
to  much  in  few  sentences,  discriminates  so  didt|uctly>  and  is  so 
perfectly  just  in  its  admiration  of  poii^tiS^  for  wliich  Pindar  has 
t)een  extolled  through  all  ages^  that  it  will  properly  conclude 
tliia  article  of  review  : 

V  <^  Habetis  Poetam  effusissioii  ingenii,  mentis  ardenti^imae,  etad 
tublimia  ma5cim^  aspifantis ;'  c(uae  omnia  taraen  eo  modo  castigan- 
tur  judicio  atque  temperantur,  ut  non  ita  scepe  ultra  modum  pro- 
jsihaut.  Habetis  Ppetam,  extra  %q  quidem  saepe,  furore  quodam 
Py tl>ico,  non  extra  inateriemi  raptum ;  connexionis,  sed  et  latentis 
^t  aitificiosa>y  8tudio$qm  ;  in  quo  nihil  temere  coiigestum  aut  mal^ 
j(ol>a&rens  occurrit ;  sed  pulcherrima  series  rerum  inter  se  connexa^^ 
yum,  et  quae  venustatem  non  exiguam  ex  justa  ducit  collocatione. 
Habetis  Poetam  religion!  unice  inservientem ;  nullis  verborum  le- 
nociniis  hominuin  animos  ad  viftia  deflectentem  ;  nee  adeo  patronis 
^aisobsequio  d;evin<5tuni, »ut  'HOn  quid  et  ipsis.faejiendum;  ipsis  sit 
^ligiendumy  palam  eloquatur.  Id  Butem  mihi  de  Pindari  virtutibiis 
pffcxountiandum  est,  quod  de  Theron^  sup  Pindarus  praedicaviti 

—  rii  uv  (p^ot,(toi.t  ivvotiTO  * 
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Aftt.  III.    Anatomic  et  Physiologie  du  Systime  Nerreux  ^ 

•     •  generale,  S^'c.  8^c, 

(Concluded  from  page  46S,/ 

< 

JN  the  presexi^  Artklp  we  propose  to,  lay  beforef  dur  teadeit 
tome  account  of  the  aaatomical  resre^fchej^  of .  J)'r8.  GaA  aod 
Bpurzbeim^  relative  to  the  brai^  ahj^  nervous  ayiiSemi  '^It  is  out 
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nitention  to  consider  the  anatoiT)}'  of  these  organs  to  the  exten* 
only,  that  it  exists  in  connection  with  tli^ir  pliysiology.  We' 
shall  not  therefore  enter  into  a  inoie  particiilnr  detail  of,tlieir 
structure,  than  may  be  sufficient  to  bhtw  in  what  manner  our 
atithors  have  succeeded  in  establishing  a  relation  between  their 
anatomical  discoveries  and  physiological  conclusions. 

In  order  to  represent  the  views  entertained  by  Gall  and  Spurai- 
heim  concerning  the  relations  establiihed  betv\een  the  iinatomy 
and  physiology  of  the  brain  and  nervous 'system,  we  shall  proceed, 
to  give  extracts  from  that  part  of  their  works  devoted  to  the 
consideration  of  the  following  question  : — 1  o  what  extent  is  the 
anatomy  of  tJie  brain  necessary,  previous  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
functions  ascribed  to  the  different  parts  of  the  organ,  or  to  the 
confirmation  of  the  discoveries  made  by  other  means  i 

**  It  might  have  been  expected  that  anatomists,  from  observing^ 
the  great  diversity  in  the  constituent  parts  of  the  brain,  would  have 
been  the  first  to  infer  a  division  and  plurality  of  organs  for  the  dif- 
ferent intellectual  and  moral  faculties.  But  when  we  see,  even  at 
the  present  day,  that  Vicq-d'Azyr,  after  having  presented  not  only 
a  positive  but  a  comparative  view  of  the  human  brain,  by  com- 
mencing with  the  simplest  structure  in  the  insect,  gradually  itscend-. 
ing  to  the  compound  brain  of  man,  and  then  as  gradually  descend- 
ing from  man  to  the  insect,  still  admits  but  a  single  organ  of  the 
niind,  we  are  taught  by  experience  how  little  the  simple  knowledge 
of  a  mechanical  structure  is  capable  of  enlightening  either  the  phy- 
siologist, or  the  philosopher.  It  is  only  by  attending  to  the  phe- 
nomena of  nature,  and  paying  no  regard  to  the  pre-conceived  opi- 
nions of  cavilling  metaphysicians,  that  we  can  expect  to  arrive  at 
any  more  Just  or  satisfactory  ideas  concerning  the  structure  of  the 
brain.  Herder,  struck  with  the  phenomena  of  the  intelligence  ma- 
nifested in  different  animals  and  different  individuals,  conceived  the 
idea  of  a  plurality  in  the  intellectual  organs,  and  even  the  hope  o^ 
being  at  some  period  able  to  discover  them,  by  attectively  com-?, 
paring  different  brains  with  their  different  qualities.  Bonnet  per-, 
ceived  fibres  in  the  brain  which  he  conceived  might  have  different 
functions. 

**  We  were  employed  during  many  years  in  accumulating  a  store 
of  physiological  and  pathological  facts,  before  we  could  arrive  at^. 
any  rational  conclusion  on  the  nature  of  the  brain  and  nervous 
system.     But  to  what  advantage  could  we  havetui:ned  that  cpllec-! 
lion  of  facts,  if  we  had  not  previously  supposed  an  intimate  and* 
necessary  connection  with  tneir  material  conditions.     It  was  thus,, 
that  prepared  by  the  studies  of  physiology  and  pathology,  we  ad- 
vanced rapidly  in  discoveries,  to  which  the  scalpel  alone  would  never 
have  conducted  us.     If  we  have  at  length  bean  enabled  to  establish 
such  views  of  the  anatomy  of  the  brain  as  shall  withstand  the  pro-. 
gress  of  timCj  we  are  indebted  for  it,  almost  wholly,  to  our  physio-r'; 
logical  nnd  pathological  ideas.    It  is  the  perfect  relation  between. 
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tkQ  iiitellectual  phcenomena  and  the  material  conditioks  of  thtir 
jcxi^tence,  that  ensures  the  durability  of  our  anatomical  and  phy- 
«ii)logical  do^^trine  relative  to  the  brain  and  nervous  system. 

"  It  will  be  surely  admitted  that  there  is  a  great  difference  be- 
tween asserting  that  the  discovery  of  the  functions  of  the  brain  was 
jnade  independently  of  the  knowledge  of  its  structure,  and  that 
there  exists  no  immediate  and  necessary  connection  between  its 
functions  and  structure.  Could  it  be  said,  for  instance,  that  motion 
and  secretion  have  no  connection  Mxh  the  organization  of  the  nius* 
jcles  and  the  viscera,  or  that  dij^estion  and  circulation  of  the  blood 
have  not  an  inseparable  relation  with  the  stomach  and  heart? 
Have  not  tho  organs  of  the  senses  an  immediate  and  necessary  con- 
nection with  the  functions  to  be  performed  by  them  ?  Why  then 
should  the  functions  of  the  brain  be  excepted  from  the  general  rule, 
for  the  reason  that  its  organization  and  functions  afe  of  a  totally 
diiferent  order  to  tliose  of  the  senses,  or  those  belonging  to  tlie 
organic  life  ? 

**  Any  doctrine  respecting  the  functions  of  the  bi*ain,  which 
could  be  shewn  to  be  in  contradictron  to  its  structure,  must  then 
necessarily  be  false.  When  any  one  shall  shew  (he  brain  to  be 
composed  of  glands,  as  an  organ  of  secretion  or  excretion,  ther\, 
/  unconrvectea  with  any  superior  function,  it  will- be  ranked  with  the 
other  orgiu^ic  viscei'a.  \v  hen  any  one  shall  shew  a  central  point  of 
ninion  for  all  the  medullary  fibres,  and  shall  find  a  cerebral  niasn 
alike  in  all  animals,  notwithstanding  the  diversity  in  number  and 
jgmiiity  of  their  faculties,  then  will  the  system  which  maintains  a 
plurality  of  orj;an-  be  stitisfnctorily  refuted.  If  any  one  sha}l  de» 
monstrate  that  in  different  individuals  of  the  same  species,  notwith- 
standing the  distinctions  in  their  common  faculties,  the  brain  shall 
jresent  an  invariable  identity  in  its  constituent  parts,  then  will  it  be 
impossible  for  us  to  assign  a  seat  to  the  different  organs,  by  comr 
parison  of  their  phj^sical  developei:i<nt  with  the  intellectual  energy, 
But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  an  invariahle  truth,  that  animals  with- 
out intellect  are  akp  without  brain,  being  provided  only 'with  infe- 
l*ior  nervous  systems,  for  the  supply  of  the  organic,  viscera,  andthaf 
these  systems  are  multiplied  according  as  the  vegetative  or  organic 
Irfe  is  more  complicated  ;  thf^t  any  faculty  of  the  animal  life,  as  in- 
stinct, propensity,  intelligence,  can  only  exist  in  Conjunction  with 
brain;  that  tlie  constituent  parts  6f  the  brain  are  multiplied  and 
ylaried  in  the  same  relation  and  degree  as  the  faculties;  tl>at  all 
these  factg  concur  in  shewing  the  extraordinary  energy  }n  any  par- 
ticular faculty  invariably  to  correspond  with  an  extraordinary  deve? 
iDpement  in  some  pait  of  the  brain  ;  that  thp  derangenient  of  any 
fticulty  is  cpnnected  with  a  st^te  of  disease  in  a  part  of  the  cerebral 
mass,  }n  the  same  way  that  the  privation  ot  atxy  of  tlie  senses  is  pro^ 
duccd  by  tl?e  existence  of  disease  in  the  physical  apparatus. — 
Eastly,  if  if  cap  be  shewn  as  a  constant  truth,  that  the  brain  is  com-r 

i>osed  of  many  nervous  systems,  so  distinct  from  each  other,  that 
he  diversity  of  j^he  origius,   directions,  and   terminations  of  liie 
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fi&fdus  ^sclcuIiV  of  S^blch  they  are  composed,  can  be  made  evident 
to  theseusee,  then  it  mast  without  doubt  be  admitted,  that  an  ana* 
tirtray  of  the  brain  is  established,  in  perfect  relntion  with  dur  doc- 
trine of.  the  functions.  The  metaphysician  will  be  no  loYiger  jiisti-" 
fied  in  wandering  abroad  in  rague  speculations,  by  asserting  tliat  the 
operations  of  the  mind  are  too  obscurely  hidden  lo  allow  of  ouir 
discovering  the  material  conditions  subordinate  to  their  manifesta- 
tioii." 

Wilh  reference,  liowcver,  to  the  tloctilne  of  our  authors,  x\re 
must  not  expect  id  find  li  physiologicid  exphniatiou  of  the  action, 
of  the  brain  in  the  animal  life,  similar  to  that  of  the  otlitr  viscera 
-in  the  organic  life  :  in  the  latter,  the  causes'and  effects  are  of  the 
same  kind.     When  the  heart  sets  in  motion  the  blood,  it  is  one 
'  action  producing  a  second  ;  when  the  stomach  reduces  the  ali-^ 
ment  into  chyle,  it  is  heat,  moisture,  the  agency  of  the   gastric ! 
juice,  and  the  gradual  compression  of  the  umscular  parietes  of 
the  organ  upon  its  contents,  by  which  the  changes  are  effected, 
aided  by  a  degree  of  trituration/  according  to  the  species  of  iUa 
ahimal,  and  the  nature  of  the  f6f)d.     The  lunciions  of  the  brain 
are  of  a  totally  diftl  rent  order ;  fhey  comprehcntl  the  mutual,  birt 
ever  unintelligible,  connection  between  matter  and  mind.    I'herc 
is   another  difficuity  not  iieces.siirily  connected  with  the  former: 
\ve  do  not,  and  pt^rhaps  never  shall,  comprehend  how  impressions 
oil  the  brain  are  p;  rceived  by  the  mind,  and  produce  imager  in  it, 
although  of  their  actual  existence,  or  their  seat,  we  caimot  have 
aiiy  doubt,  from  the  effects  of  age  ;md  disease  upon  Ihe  memory. 
Without  presuming  then  any  knowledge  of  the  essential  principle 
of  the  mental  faculties,  our  authors  are  only  concerned  in  demon- 
strating  llie  corporeal   conditions   to   which  those,  faculties  are 
subordinate.     Anatomy,   they  say,  is  not  to  be  i'egilrded  as  a 
separate  and  distinct  science  ;  it  is  a  pari  of  physiology,  havings 
for  its  object,  to  siiew  how  far  the  form,  structii:e,  and  relations. 
of  fhe  differeiit  organs  contribute  to  the  knowledge  of  their  func- 
tions.    It  rarely  happens,  however,  that  by  an  acquaintance  witli 
the  strutlure  of  a  part,  the  physiologist Wid  be  led  to  a  knowledge 
of  its  fimctions.     Yet,  anatomy  is  efficient  in    the  clucidatioa 
and  confirmation  of  physiological  truths,  and  it  can  only  be  ex- 
pected that  our  knowledge  of  the  functions  of  ti)e  braiii  and  ner* 
vous  system  can  arrive  at  any  degree  of  perfection,  when  investi* 
gated  by  those  acquainted  vi'ith  dieir  structtire. 

Being  thus  convmced  tliat  the  structure  of  the  different  parts- 
of  the  braiii  has  a  direct  and  necessaiy  relation  with  their  func- 
tions, our  liuthors  have,  in  their  woiks,  united  these  two  objects 
as  parts  of  the  same  body  of  d^^ctriue ;  nor  caii  there  be  m  the 
whole  course  of  the  natural  sciences  any  study  liiore  deeply  inte- 
r^jbliug  than  the  orgunizatiou  of  tlie  bruin*,  taat  bigah  wliich  con- 
stitutes 
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stitutes  the  essential  nature  of  man  and  aniinal39  which  establishes 
their  relations  with  external  objects,   which  affords  us  some  iu-r 
sight  into  the  mode^  by  which  nature  has  allieil  the  moral  au<i 
intellectual  faculties  wilh  a  material  organization. 

The  mode  of  dissecting  the  brain  practised  universally  by  the 
anatomists  in  this  country^  and  on  the  conthient^   is  that  which 
has  been  continued  from  the  time  of  Vesalius^  by  whom  it  was 
first  adopted,  up  to  the  present  period.     It  consists  in  removing 
successive  slices  of  the  orgau^  and  remarking  the  appearance  pre- 
sented at  each  stroke  of  the  knife.     Different  anatomists  have, 
varied  the  direction  of  their  incisions,  exiiibiting  accordingly  dif- 
ferent arrangements  in  th^  cortical  and  medullary  matter,  but 
still  the  principle  was  the  same,  however  varied  in  its  execution. 
But  it  is  surprising  that  so  many  men  of  celebrity  h$ive,  at  dif- 
ferent periods,  devoted  a  great  portion  of  their  lives  to  the  inves- 
tigation of  an  organ^  in  a  manner  certainly  the  least  likely  to  ac-. 
complish  their  end.     It  was  in  fact  commencing  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  an  apparatus,  the  parts  of  which  they  wished  to  explore. 
What  is  there,  it  may  be  asked^  in  the  organization  of  the  brainj 
that  should  induce  the  anatomist  to  adopt  a  mode  of  investigating 
its  structure,  different  from  that  which  he  pursues  with  so  much 
success  in  every  other  organ  of  the  body  ?  Every  organ  in  an  ani-* 
jnal  body  is  composed  of  a  particular  arrangement  of  certain  con" 
stituent  elements  held  in  connection  by  an  uniting  medium.*— 
To  take  the  stomach  for  example  :  the  parietes  of  this  organ  are 
composed  of  three  strata  of  animal  substance.     The  external  and 
ii)ternal  strata  are  membranous^  presenting  however  different  tex- 
tures.    Between  these^  tliere  is  a  layer  of  muscular  fibres  inter- 
posed^ all  three  being  connected  by  cellular  substance^  and  re- 
ceiving a  supply  of  vessels  and  nerves  in  common  with  every  other 
part  of  the  body.     To  examine  the  structure  of  the  stomachy 
vfould  the  student  commence  by  removing  portions  of  the  whole 
organ,  after  the  manner  in  which  the  brain  is  treated ;  or  if  he 
did^  would  he  be  likely  by  this  method  to  obtain  any  knowledge 
of  the  arrangement  of  the  muscular  fibres,  or  the  mode  of  their 
,  connection  with  the  contiguous  membranes  ?  Instead  of  destroy- 
ing, be  would  rather  aim  at  separating  the  different  textures  from 
,    each  other^  so  that  he  might  be  enabled  to  observe  their  separate 
arrangement^   connection,  &c.     Thence   the  opinions  hitherto 
entertained  concerning  the  organization   of  the  cerebral  mass 
were  most  erroneous.     With  the  exception  of  some  few  situa- 
tions^ in  which  the  fibrous  structure  of  the  white  matter  of  the 
brain  is  manifested  without  the  assistance  of  dissection^  they  con- 
sidered the  whole  as  a  mere  inorganic  pulp^  in  which  no  arrange- 
ment of  parts  could  be  distinguished.     But  besides  the  imperfect 
piode  of  dissection^  the  reasonings  and  cooclusiops  of  the  meta- 
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physicians  have  not  a  httle  contributed  to  impede  the  progress  of. 
anatomical  discovery :  their  opinions  concerning  mind  and  its, 
operations,  led  them  into  the  belief  that  there  must  exist  some, 
spot  within  the  bi^in,  to  which  all  sensation  must  be  referred, 
and  from  which  all  volition  must  emanate.  .  With  these  views, 
anatomists  have  in  all  ages  been  employed  with  the  greatest  dili^ 
genee  in  endeavouring  to  trace  the  different  nerves  to  one  com- 
mnn  origin  within  the  brain^  which  has  been  reported  to  exist  in 
different  parts  of  tlie  organ.     It  is  in  the  anatomy  and  physiology 
of  Gall  and  Spurzheim,  that  the  fallacy  of  such  conclusions  is, 
satisfactorily  demonstrated. 

Among  the  opinions  set  forth  and  strongly  contended  for  by 
our  authors,  is  one.  which  we  think  will  be  readily  admitted  by 
the  physiologists  of  this  country,  viz.  that  the  different  parts  of 
the  cerebral  and  nervous  systems  are  to  be  viewed  as  formed 
independently  of  each  other.  They  do  not  consider  the  brain  as 
a  prolongation  of  the  medulla  spinalis,  or  that  the  whole  ner-. 
vous  system  is  derived  from  the  former,  or  that  the  different . 
iqasses  of  cortical  and  medullary  matter,  as  medulla  oblongata, 
spinalis,  &c.  are  prolongations  of  the  cerebral  substance.  Ac- . 
cordin>5  to  this  mode  of  viewing  the  subject,  we  should  find  ia 
the  different  classes  of  animals  these  dififerent  parts  preserving 
the  same  relation  to  each  other  as  in  maq.  But,  in  particular 
instances,  it  is  directly  the  reverse.  In  the  horse,  ox,  sheep, 
&c.  the  brain  is  actually  much  inferior  in  size  to  that  of  man, . 
while  the  medulla  oblongata  and  spinalis  very  much  exceed  the  . 
volume  of  the  same  parts  in  the  human  subject.  Besides,  the 
volume  of  the  medulla  spinalis  is  not  observed  to  decrease  in 
proportion  to  the  nerves  that  proceed  from  it,  and  in  many  of 
the  lower  orders  of  animals,  where  the  brain  is  wanting,  the 
nerves  exist,  shewing  an  independence  of  formation.  Likewise 
there  are  numerous  instances  on  record  of  acephalous  foetuses, 
foetuses  possessing  medulla  spinalis  and  nervous  system,  but  with , 
no  brain :  and  there  is  an  instance  of  monstrosity,  where  a  child 
was  born,  and  lived  several  years,  having  two  heads  united  to- 
gether upon  one  vertebral  column,  wherein  there  must  have  been- 
a  double  brain  and  a  single  medulla  spinalis''^.  Soemmering 
speaks  of  a  foetus  of  eight  months,  well  grown,  in  which  the 
medulla  spinalis  was  deficient ;  and  in  an  example  of  monstro- 
sity examined  by  our  authors,  consisting  of  one  limb  only,  viz. 
the  thigh,  the  nerves  were  found  perfectly  developed,  and  having 
their  ordinary  distribution.  Many  anatomists  of  celebrity,  more 
especially  Morgagni,  Haller,  Sandifort,  &c.  have  believed  that 
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the  fo&tns&$  bbni  trcephalom  were  not  origiiially  formefl  so,  but 
timt  the  deficiency  of  cerebral  substance,  investing  medfbranes, 
and  even  osseous  co%*cring,  was  produced  by  water  accutnuluted 
in  ihfe  ventricles  of  ihe  brain,  which  dislenc^ed  those  cavities,  and 
^  by  its  pressure  caused  the  absorption  of  ihe  superiucumbent 
pakts,  while  the  child  was  vet  in  the  womb.  The  reasons  of 
their  opitiions  were,  that  in  the  examination  of  such  cases,  tbey 
found  tlie  nerves  all  pet fectly  formed,  as  well  as  the  blood  vessels 
clifering  into  and  departing  from  the  cranium.  Bat  it  is  cer- 
tainiy  an  erroneous  principle  w  hich  maintains  that,  in  th<5  con. 
0truction  of  the  body,  those  parts  which  are  connected  together 
10  their  fcnu^tions  must  necessarily  be  contem{X)raneous  in  their 
fermation.  It  is  from  the  consideration  of  l!lie  facts  which  vre 
hate  thus  cursorily  enumerated  that  our  authors  reject  the  opi-' 
inofi  which  assigits  to  the  brain  the  common  origin  of  the  nervous 
s^sttpn,  and  are  hiduced  to  consider  the  diiFerciit  parts  indepcu- 
dentty  formed,  and  differing  as  much  in  structure  as  in  their  re- 
apechve  fmtction. 

It  has  been  already  stated,  that  it  is  to  their  views  of  the  fuitc- 
tions  of  the  bram  that  our  authors  aie  indeb'ed  for  having  been 
cnabFcd  to  establish  an  anatomy  of  the  ori;:an,  in  connerti<^n  with 
itii  ph)sioiogy.  Tliey  do  not  c.ousider  the  brain  as  a  single oj^an 
for  the  operations  of  mind,  but  they  regard  it  as  the  aggregate 
at  dH  tlie  organs  for  the  manifesiaiion  of  the  intellectual  and 
mora!  facuhies.  .  In  its  relation  to  arjatomy,  tbey  view  it  as  com- 
prtfsed  of  separate  nervous  systems,  multiplied  according  to  tli* 
functfon^.  In  the  same  way  that  vt-e  tind  the  actions  of  the  dif- 
ferent visceJ'a,  and  the  fimctions  of  the  different  senses  subordi- 
nate to  particular  nervous  systems,  so  each  instinct,  each  intellec- 
tnal  faculty  in  man  and  animals  is  shewn  to  depend  upon^  ami  be 
iii  connection  with,  some  part  of  the  cerebral  mass. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  opinion  of  our  authors  con^ 
ctrning  the  organization  of  the  white  nratter  of  the  b^ain.  By 
diavt'ing  a  dtiiooih  fine-edged  knife  carefully  across  it,  in  one  di- 
rectiot),  the  fibrous  strmcture  will  be  distinrily  seen.  By  using 
the  same  manceuvre  in  the  opposite  directi()n,  which  must  of 
course  be  that  contrary  loJthe  cotnsc  of  the  fibres,  a  hotnogene- 
ons  appearailce  is  presented.  Tlmsasccrtainhig  the  dirtifctiort  of 
the  fibres  in  different  ptrrts  of  the  organ,  our  authors  [yrocced:  to 
investigate  the  mode  of  their  origin,  course,  and  connection  with 
the  g^ey  or  oineriiious  substance.  They  pnrsne  the  tract  of  the 
different  bundles  of  fibres  to  their  oiiuin  aitd  tuYmination,  which 
they  invar'iaWy  find  to  be  io  masses  of  grey  Fri-aiterj  always  pro- 
portionate to  the  nnniber  of  iibres  pioeeednig  iVom  them.  They 
likewise  Ihul  ihutihe  portions  of  grc}  substance,  seen  in  the  ecu** 
Iral  parts  of  the  orgatt^  af  <?  but  90  many  sources  ft  oui  which  new 
•  bundle* 
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Inindles  of  fibres  take  their  origin.  Thus  they  establish  ati  iito* 
portant  relatioti  bet\i'een  tlie  grej  and  white  matter,  which  Xhtf 
find  observed  throughout  the  whole  nervous  s^stem^  viz.  that  thd 
former  is  every  where  the  source  of  origin,  the  matrix  of  the 
lii«dullarv  fibres,  whether  it  be  in  the  brain,  medulla  spitraKs,  or 
ganglia  of  the  nervows,  system,  w  hiclr  they  consider  as  analogous 
in  structure  and  functions  tp  the  grey  matter  within  the  brain^ 
and  existing  us  so  many  centres  (foyers)  of  medullary  fibres.  It 
was  from  the  consideration  of  the  preceding  facts,  and  from  the 
recollection  that  in  young  animals  the  grey  substance  is  Yound  to 
be  much  more  abundant,  in  comparison  to  the  white,  than  in 
those  of  a  more  advanced  age,  in  which,  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
observed  gradually  to  decrease:  that  our  authors  have  deduced 
an  opinion  that  the  grey  substance  is  the  source  of  nutfilion  ta 
the  medullary  fibres,  a  conclusion  not  exactly  accordhig  with  our 
physiological  doctrines^  that  all  parts  derive  from  the  blood  the 
matter  of  their  formation  and  growth. 

It  is  in  the  medulla  oblongata  that  Gal!  and  Spurzheim  first 
begin  to  investigate  the  course  of  the  bundles  of  fibres  compo- 
sing the  mass  of  tlie  bram.  It  is  with  the  fasciculi  of  fibred 
\vhich  are  seen  to  decussate  at  that  part  denominated  the  ante^ 
fior  pyramids  that  tliey  commence  llie  dissection.  These  fibres 
are  traced  successively  through  the  pons  Varolii,  crura  cerebri, 
optic  thalami,  corpora  striata,  and  ultimately  terminate  by  di- 
verging into  th^  convolutions  of  the  anterior  and  part  of  the 
middle  lobes  of  the  cerebrum.  But  although  they  may  be  said 
to  be  the  continuation  of  the  same  fibres  which  are  observed  to 
^rise  primarily  from  the  decussating  anterior  pyran>ids,  and  to 
terminate  in  the  supei-ficial  convolutions  of  the  cerebrum,  still  it 
must  be  remembered,  that  in  this  course  thev  have  received  d 
prodigious  accession  from  the  different  masses  of  grey  substances 
through  which  they  liave  passed,  as  the  pous,  oj>tic  thatatni,  and 
corpora  striata.  Other  primitive  bundles  of  fibres  iire  traced 
from  their  origm  in  the  grey  substance,  forming  part  of  the  pos- 
terior pyramids  and  corpora  olivaria,  and  pursuing  the  same 
course  with  tl)e  same  accessions  of  fibres  as  the  former,  but  ul- 
timately terminating  in  the  convolutions  of  the  posterior  and  re- 
inaining  pan  of  the  middle  lobes  of  the  cerebrum.  Thus  the  he- 
mispheres of  the  ccrebrmn  are  composed  of  primitive  fasciculi 
pf  fi^bres  arising  in  these  diffirent  situations;  from  thr*  view  of 
their  fprmation  we  derive  the  explanation  of  a  fact  in  patholo0, 
>vhicli  hajj  b<:en  hith:  rto  wholly  niesplicable,  viz.  that  pressure, 
operating  ^ipon  dift'rir*  nt  parts  of  the  organ,  producer  opposite 
(effects.  Wt  have  explained  thai  the  fibres  which  proceed  to  the 
antei'ior,  a«d  pari  of  the  middle  lobes  of  the  cerebrtim,  are  the 
^uniinout^  of  the  4<icuisali4i{j  fibres  of  (he  anterior  1pyrdniid.<5r. 
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This  satisfactorily  accounts  for  the  pathological  fact,  that  pres^ 
sure^  operating  upon  the  interior  lobes  of  the  cerebrum^  produce9 
its  effects  on  tlie  opposite  side  of  the  body ;  wiiile^  on  the  other, 
haiid>  the  fibres  composing  the  posterior  lobes  having  nadeciissa-. 
lion  at  their  origin^  pressure  upon  that  part  produces  its  effectf 
on  the  same  side  of  the  body.  We  have  stated  how  the  great 
mass, of  the  henii.spheres  is  formed  by  the  diyergisig  uu dullary 
fibres^  which  arriving  at  the  superior  and  bteral  parts,  teriniuate 
every  where  in  the  grey  substance.  But  it  is  also  sliewu  Uiat 
there  are  iasdculi  of  fibres  in  the  hemispheres  disposed  in  a  coo* 
trary  direction  to  the  diverging  tii>res ;  as  the  latter  terminate  in» 
90  do  the  former  commence  from  the  grey  substance,  and  froui 
thence  converge  on  every  side  towards  the  parietes  of  the  ven- 
triclesj^  where  they  decussate  w  ith  the  diverging  fasciculi,  and 
continue  their  course  in  a  direction  towards  the  median  line,  to 
unite  with  those  from  the  opposite  hemisphere.  Thus  the  for* 
maiion  of  the  cavities,  denominated  ventricles,  results  from  the 
mechanical  arrangement  of  the  siu^rounding  parts;  they  are 
space's  left  between  the  diverging  and  converging  fascicuU,  aud 
are  not  therefore  to  be  considered  as  having  any  relation  to  the 
functions  of  the  organ;  tlie  correctness  of  \vhich  opiuioa  is 
sliewn  by  pathological  facts,  to  which  we  shall  presently  refer. 
It  has  been  a  generally  received  opinion  tliat  the  convolutions  of 
the  bmin  are  to  be  considered  as  contrived  for  the  purpose  of  fa- 
cilitating the  supply  of  blood  to  the  deep-seated  parts  of  the. 
organ.  It  is  now  made  evident  that  their  formation  depends  in* 
tirely  on  the  arrangement  of  the  medullary  fibres,  instead  of 
being  merely  subservient  to  the  disposition  of  the  investing  vas- 
cular membrane,  'i  his  is  explained  in  the  following  manner. 
The  diverging  nervous  fibres  having,  as  has  been  stated,  decus- 
sated, with  the  converging  fasciculi  at  the  external  border  of  the 
Teptricles,  afterwards  separate,  and,  continuing  their  divergent 
course,  terminate  by  expanding  into  the  hemispheres.  The 
fibres  of  which  the  fasciculi  are  composed  have  not  however  all 
the  same  length,  the  shortest  of  them  terminate  immediately 
beyond  the  parietes  of  the  ventricles,  those  that  are  longer  ex- 
tend to  a  greater  distance,  and  aie  in  close  apposition  to  each 
other.  Thus  there  must  necessarily  be  formed  different  eleva- 
tions and  depressions,  according  to  the  different  length  of  the 
fibres  which  constitute  the  projecting  couvolutiuus  and  inter- 
vening sulci.  By  closer  examination,  it  appears  that  there  are 
two  strata  of  fibres  in  each  convolution,  and  that  they  are  con- 
nected in  the  centre  by  a  cellular  tissue,  so  fine  as  ;o  allow  of 
their  ready  separation,  either  by  the  propulsion  of  water,  or  the. 
inflation  of  air  between  ihem.  By  this  conformation,  the  con- 
vdutioDS  are  seen  to  be  so  many  duplicatures,  which  may  t>e  uiw 
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folded,  as  a  continuous  membrane^  of  prodigious  extent.  This 
is  really  what  takes  place  in  certain  cases  in  pathology,  the 
knowledge  of  which  at  once  confirms  the  correctness  of  the  ana-* 
tomical  views  developed  by  our  authors.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  accumulation  of  water  in  hydrocephalus  commences  in  the 
ventricles  of  the  brain,  and  that  the  disease  will  proceed  to  a 
great  extent  without  inducing  a  derangement  in  the  Ifitellectual 
tkcuhies.  It  was  generally  believed  that  in  such  cases  there 
must  have  been  disorganization  in  the  substance  of  the  brain^ 
proportioned  to  the  magnitude  of  the  accumulation.  But  how 
can  such  opinion  accord  wilh  ttie  integrity  of  the  intellectuat 
function?  It  is  to  Gall  and  Spurzheim  that  tlie  merit  i^  due  of 
esiplainiiig  fucti^y  hitherto  so  irrcconcileable.  It  was,  as  they  as- 
sert, to  tlieir  Oibservation  of  the  phsenomeiia  presented  in  cases 
of  hydrocephalus  that  they  are  indebted  for  the  fifst  id6as  of  the 
structure  of  the  convolutions.  They  had  an  opportunity  of  wit- 
nessing the  case  of  a  woman  who  had  lived  from  lier-  infancy  to 
the  age  of  54,  with  dropsy  of  tlie  brain,  and  they  observed  that 
dhe  was  as  active  in  body,  and  intelligent  in  rknhd,  ^3  otlier 
women  of  tlie  same  railk  with  herself.  Having  long  been  con- 
vinced that  it  could  only  be  tlirough  the  medium  of  the  brain 
lliat  the  mitid  could  manifest  itself^  and  that  an  integrity  of  the 
organ  was  indispensible  to  the  .perfection  of  its .  fuqctipiis,  they 
were  induced  to  think,  that  in  the  brains  of  hydrocephahc  pa« 
tients^ .  there  could  not  possibly  be  that  destruction  or  disorgani- 
zation of  the  cerebral  substance  which  had  been  supposed  i9 
take  place.  The  woman  died  of  inflammation  in  the  intestiuesj^ 
and,  upon  dissection,  the  cavities  of  the  .  brain  were  fouuid  to 
contain  about  four  pints  of  transparent  water.  ,The  couvoIlh. 
tions  at  the  superior  part  of  the  hemispheres  had  entirely  disap- 
peared, atid  in  the  lateral  parts  they  were  indistinct.  The  at*, 
tention  of  our  authors  was  more  particuhirly  directed  to  the 
course  of  the  medullary  fibres  composing  tlie  convolutions^ 
which,  in  the  healthy  brain,  proceed  vertically  .from  the  base  to. 
the  summit  of  each  fold.  In  the  brain  of  this  hydiocephalic  pa- 
tient, on  the  .  otlier  hand,  the  fibres  composing  the  same  parts 
uere  seen  disposed  horizontally  arout^d  the  cavities  containing 
the  water.  The  immediate  inference  was,  that  the  convolutions 
>vhich  in  the  natural  state  are  perpendicular^  had,  by  the  separa- 
tion of  their  fibrous  fasciculi,  been  extended  into  a  horizontal 
position.  They  bad  been  gradually  unfolded  by  the  accumula^ 
tioh  of  water  within  the  ventricles,  until  at  length  the  convoluted 
tippearance  was  endrely  destroyed,  and  the  brain  reduced  into 
the  state  of  an  extended  ^lembrancous  bag,  the^  organization 
of.  its  parts  remaining  perfect^  there  being  simply  an  alteration 
l^the  mephaoical  armogfe'ment^  not  affecting  the  execjitioh  of  its 

functionsy 
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fuiielioii9>  \Yhich  depend  oh  the  organization  of  the  fibres^  not  on 
the  direction  in  which  they  may  exist.  By  thia  explanation  of 
the  consequences  produced  by  accumulation  of  water  within  the 
\entricles>  we  are  enabled  to  understand  how  ttie  integrity  of  the 
intellectual  functions  has  still  remained,  notwtthsrtandii^  the 
prodigious  enlargement  and  distortion  in  the  form  of  the  head 
m  the  cases  of  hydrocephalus  recorded  by. different  pathological 

writers.  ....  '. 

So  increasing  is  the  interest  in  this  new  and  iniportant  depart* 
inen;t  of  physiological  enquiryj  and  so  wide  a  field  for  deep  spe* 
f  ulation  aiHl  accurate  observation  does  it  present,  that  vi'faen  ibe 
work  of  Dr.  Spurzheiiii»  which  he  has  pronused  ta  the  Kngiish 
nation,  bball  make  its  appearance^  we  shall  take  the  earliest  op- 
portunity of  $ati3fying  the  curiosity  of  our  readers  by  an  analysis 
of  its  contents^ 
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4rt.  IV,  The  Churchmen  Armed  against  the  Errors  of  Mr 
Time.  Published  under  the  Direction  ofth^  Stn^ietu  far  the 
Distribution  of  Ti'acts  in  Defence  of  the  United  Church  of 
England  and  Ireland,  /w  6y  Law  establish&t,  ^0%  'llire4 
Yoliimee;  in  Two.     Stockdal^.     1 8 1 4. 

To  the  formation  of  T>ew  societies,  especially  for  rc^r^bs  pur-^ 
poses,  we  entertain  a  very  strong  objection,  inasmuch  as  we  con- 
ceive that  there  is  no  pions  or  benevolent  desi*.^,  which  may  not 
be  carried  into  full  effect  by  the  exertions  of  those  whicb  are 
already  formed.  In  these  days  of  increasing  disorganization  and 
dissent,  there  is  a  most  imperious  call  upon  the  friends  of  our  ve- 
nerable establishment  to  unite  not  only  in  purpose,  but  in  iht 
means  of  carrying  that  purpose  into  efitct.  We  would  rather  see 
the  province  of  an  ancienU  society  enlarged>  and  the  sphere  of  iti 
action  extended,  tlian  new  associations  formed  to  supply  its  vi-ants 
and  to  remedy  its  deficiency ;  because  in  such  l)foportion  as  fresh 
objects  start  up,  the  afiection  of  its  old  meail)ers  wiH  be  diverted 
Stom  the  intcresits  of  the  parent,  to  those  (rfits  illegftinriate,  or  even 
of  its  legitimate  oflfepring^.  These,  however,  are  the  least  of  those 
evils  which  are  to  be  apprehended  from  that  pruriency  of  associ- 
ation, which  is  one  of  the  cliaracters  of  the  present  agp;  we  dread 
the  conseouences  which  daify  arise  from-  the  moral'  and  religious 
principles,  ofestensive  pbces  and  districts  being  enttusred*  to  (he 
conceit,  the  absnrdity,  and  often  the  wilfijl  i^orance  and'  emw  of 
individuals,  cafling  themselves  •*  CJhurch  or  Eiiglatid  Tract  Sb* 
ciiKties,*^  and  destgnatfajg  tbemaelves  by  tho9r  pmnedj^  ttfidf  am 
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calculated  to  impose  upon  the  iiiiV^^pility  of  tb^  numy^  ant)  th^ 
caprice  of  X\\^  few.  But  of  these  and  of  their  transactjious  we  s^i^'^l) 
havp  occasiov)  |9  sp^ak  hcj-^v-ft^f  i*l  mor^  ^OMsid^^f aWe  h^^ilgtlv 

Feeling  ^lier^for^  the  wei^h.t  of  :kl|  these  pl^ectipi>s^  \¥e  9JkoMkl 
not  e^sily  haye  been  disposed  to  coinitcnaHce  ti\e  e^ertioii?  oj[  ^i(\i» 
lie^'  S<K;ietj  for  distri,bntipu  of  retij^io^is  l^i>ok;» ;  tiQttiing  iM(i?^rf 
but  the  gontei^ts  of  the  volumes  before  u^  could  h^v^  rocpncih^^ 
MS  to  ^h^t  Spcietj,  iviider  >^ho3e  directiovi  t^iey  w^r^  ]>ijbUsh^ct« 
W^  ar^  a^ijkll  times  op^o  to  couviction,  whenever  thpre  js  a|i  ^cn 
f  uinui)atipu  ^f  faq^s  sutfigWut  to  i^v^ucje  |is  to  m^i^e  au  ^>4ceptiQjQiji 
and  in  fayot^r  of  if  particu^r  insLiuc^  to  resign  a  g^ivers^l  ppii^i^o^ 

These  ^hrec  voluviies  i}\e  ^ubl^^d  uader  tUe  di^^tion  of  ^  )^o« 
Si^ty,  esiai^Iish^d  iu  1§13,  *'  for  ^he  Distribution  of  Trs^f  t^  u^ 
j^'^^c^  qX  the  Chiwclii.  ^4  England  as  by  L:uv  es^oi^li!^^."  Ti^^ 
tifi^whjich  they  haxcas6tin>ed»  promises  mucb^  aiMt  w^  ^re  b9,W;i4 
ii(i justice  t9  say^  that  v^hat  they  have  profQS8(^4  ^  f^'fofoi^  tUqjC 
Iji^v^fujly  ^i^d  fai^hi^^^Uy  i^ccompbiih^d.  The  tW^tQUj^.tV>JP^\¥l\i(:^ 
>^^  ei>\i^rtaiii(ed  aguii^st  thepr  pro<^eedi<lg;3^  ^to^  ^^-9^^  tjj^.Vf  ^ipj^n 
)ple  bi^rfer^iK^  \\\v\\  t)^;^t  -^.ic^^A  M.atek  of  ^IJl  ovt.lKM.l^'^  i^-w 
»tri%ctio.n  ax^  CbuFch  pii^i<^.ipl/o,.  tJi^?.  i^^ji&ty  fo|j  V^  ptQiRg^^VOJ^  qf 
Cl¥«li^^  i>i"P\^;lf<;igq.  V'ith  tj^ii^  ven^ra>l^)  lu^ttu^i^>  Ww^^fj^ 
the  Society  in  question  app^|>^i|j,iq^%,  (^i.li^H^^vovl^^^itf^itv^ 
tjeJfferencf  ;  nor  i$  ^ny  tij^t  pi:i*»(t^  qif  vax^\x^^\(i^  VA^fr.  tji^r  di- 
rection, \y.b.ic^.  i*  w^^m  ^  li^i^  iof^  &s,in\^\^if^%  qf  tifi^  fi^o^^r. 
Their  objects.  indf;if(jl,  JMfo  tj^ly  <feti|ip«r%:  tl^:  {H^pp^^  of  the 
former  being  to  disseminate  the  kjiow^^dg^^i^t  CJIy'i^i^i)^yai|[)qi)g 
the  lower  rank  of  the  community,  while  the  design  of  >^e  h^t^er 
is  to  distribute  those  publications,  which  are  nf^^  ^v^uh^ljf 
adv^pt^  iQ^  fpf  m  the  opl^ion«  ^nd  tti»  9l4^*i*^^t^  tij^f^  PHH^W^  of 

Um^  higl*^  ofid^s-  oi  ^Qi<?tyv      Hi^^  i^f  t^  «iv^t    Ii^kj^^ 

li^^en  engrafted  ^p<>M  the  pr(^§<jcjjijg8  oi? ^i^  So«i*Siy.  fer  <JI?^WF<»^ 
motion  of  C.i^ri^tiaH  K^nixwUl^  >Hfc^^ftW¥>t.  W»  i  it^c^ftjii^  ^9% 
at  present  no  pan  of  their  ^\.  '4'^^M(ft*K  ^i^^fHff  }iw^f^  ^fm 
C^rtaiidy  acmiilted  of  the  charge  of  intrusion  and  interference  ; 
it  re.nKiii\s  for  us  to  examine  Ijc^V  far;  thev  have  ac^f&d  n^  to  !;heir 
professions^  and  p;oved  ihem^elyeAi  attj\vbe<t'  t^  the  priiicip^iG^ 
V4)i<;l).  ihqy  proj^ss  t9  defen^^^^^ 

ijs  '4  iijea^i^r^;  vjihi^h.cj^uMot.b^tjxj^ijct^d.  I^o  (;<^jnia^yi49U»«e?;s:.  so 
gr«^A^fiJ^^fti^t*<iy  ii^r  Uii%.s«^rtQi;iM1^M:^i:tiw,JWtJ3jfr5lj3l^^ 

Tbia>  Sockty  ttec(i6;>i«> JAidge^  H^b^.  mi  e^bil^ing  4^^  v^ripv^ 
pai»pUe%J  aiid:  puibbc&iiosa  ie.  a<  v(Hurpfi>.  xyJbi^  Q\h9fmm  ^iQvA^ 
baveiiul^  cliance>of  b^ittg*  atteuded  lio>  I^Mi^  piii>ii<&  .  $«iigW 

^  and 
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and  their  very  form  seems  to  preclude  any  continued  altcntion. 
But  if  they  are  judiciously  selected,  and  systematically  arranged 
in  a  -volume^  they  pass  into  a  permanent  form^  and  a  lasting  |k>s- 
session,  and  command  all  the  attention  and  suQcess  which  may 
fairly  be  expected  to  attend  such  a  publication.  Tbfe  *'  Scholar 
Armed'*  was  the  first  book  of  this  sort  which  issued  from  the 
f  ress,  ^hich  for  the  value  and  scarcity  of  its  materials,  and  for  the 
soundness  and  vigour  of  its  principles,  was  justly  esteemed  the 
very  chaaipron  of  die  orthodox  faith.  The  present  volumes  ap- 
jpear  to  have  been  formed  upon  the  same  models  nor  are  they  in 
any  point  of  view  unworthy  of  their  illustrious  prototype. 

•  The  Committee  to  whom  their,publication  was  entrusted^  ap- 
pear tohtive  taken  a  very  extended  and  masterly  view  of  the  great 
questions,  which  now  demand  the  attention  of  every  friend  to  the 
constitution  in  church  and  state.  They  have  with  great 
judgment,  however,  steered  clear  of  the  turbulciiice  and  the  noise 
of  party  declamation,  and  have  directed  their  attention  to  those 
foundations  and  principles  upon  which  the  superstructure  of 
practice  can  alone  be  grounded  with  wisdom,  or  be  supported 
irith  justice.  They  have  divided  their  work  into  five  departments, 
arising  out  of  each  other,  and  forming  regular  links  in  the  great 
chain  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  polity. 

I.  The  Constitution  of  the  Church  of  Christ,,  the  Ministerial 
Commission,  and  the  Unity  to  be  established  in  tlie  Church. 

II.  Ecclesiastical  Establishments  and  Tests. 

•  111.  Church  of  England. 

IV.  Popepy,^         . 

V.  Toleration.  .     • 

•  To  each  of  these  departments  is  prefixed  a  preface^  explana* 
^ry  of  the  Yarious  tracts  which  they  severally  comprehend,  and 
of  the  pnnciples  which  they  inculcate.  The  design  of  the  whole 
^  laid  open  in  a  general  preface,  every  sentence  of  which  meets 
our  most  cordial  and  hearty  concurrence. 

<<  The  first  object  q£  this  Society  was  to  impress  upon  the  public 
mind,  and  particularly  upon  that  of  the  rising  generation,  the  strong' 
and  paramount  claims  of  public  principle.  By  principle  is  not 
meant  the  airy  speculations  of  vague  and  delusive  theory ;  but  that 
dode  of  moral  law,  which  lis  the  joint  result  of  reason  and  experi- 
ence. These  ate  the  great  guides  of  our  judgment  on  things 
around  us,  the  source  of  all  that  renders  life  a  blessing  either  in  an 
individual  or  a  national  view,  and  the  origin  of  that  principle  upon 
which  all  public  and  private  institutions  are  established,  and  are  to 
be  maintained.  Without  experience,  all  the  effi>rt8  of  the  human 
mind,  are  to  every  practical  purpose,  little  better  than  the  phantoins 
•fa  visionary  imagination,  which  have  no  foundation  on  which  their. 
Utility  cai^  oe  grounded,  or  their  pornianency  secured*    Witboi^ 
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reasoning  upon  the  nature  o^  things,  exporience  sinks  into  a  low 
and  sordid  calculation  of  temp'oral  advantage,  and  man  becomes 
a  mere  machine  of  selfish  and  degraded  interest.  Principle  is 
that  compounded  motive  of  action  which  reason  informs  us  is  con- 
sonant with  the  laws  of  abstract  right,  and  experience  teaches  us  is 
jconducive  to  the  welfare  and  happiness  oC  man. 

"  Upon  paiNCiPLK  then,  thus  created  and  established,  we  found 
our  attachment  to  all  that  is  high  and  honourable  in  the  more  con* 
tracted  paths  of  private  life,  to  all  that  is  venerable  and  noble  in  the 
more  expanded  prospect  of  public  duty.  Upon  prinxiple,  the 
fabric  of  our  constitution  both  in  Church  and  State  is  reared  and 
supported,  and  by  principle  alone  can  it  be  strengthened  and  maiu- 
.tained.  This  is  the  high  ground  upon  Vfchich  every  pure  and  patrio- 
tic mind  must  take  its  st^nd,  and  upon  this  we  must  rest  our  defence 
of  all  that  is  dear  to  us  as  Englishmen  and  as  Christians. 

"  To  inculcate  and  to  vindicate  this  principle  on  a  most  vital 
and  essential  point  in  oiu*  political  no  less  than  our  religious  exist* 
ence,  is  |he  oesign  of  the  present  publication.  To  the  defence  of 
our  English  Church  these  volumes  are  peculiarly  dedicated  and 
directed.  Experience  would  teach  every  thoughtful  and  inquiring 
mind,  with  how  powerful  a  bond  of  united  interest  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal and  civil  institutions  of  our  native  land  are  cemented  and  con- 
firmed. Upon  this  ground  alone,  every  ardent  lover  of  the  civil  con- 
stitution ot  his  country  would  give  some  portion  of  his  attachment 
and.favour  also  to  the  ecclesiastical.  But  political  expediency  is 
not  principle;  it  forms  a  part  only  of  that  sound  and  inestimable 
rule  »f  moral  action.  Not  only  because  experience  teaches  us  that 
tlie  Church  is  an  integral  and  essential  part  of  our  constitution,  but 
because  reason  declares  that  it  i€  a  pure,  primitive,  and  apostolic 
institution,  it  is  that  we  assert  its  claims  to  our  protection  and  love ; 
and  thus  upon  principle,  we  become  the  zealous  defenders  of  our 
established  Church/'   Vol.  I.  Preface,  p.  vi. 

The  contents  of  the  first  department  are,  I.  Eight  discourses 
by  the  Rev.  Edward  Davies,  the  learned  autlior  of  "  Celtic  Re- 
feearciies,"  and  "  Tlie  Alythology  and  Rites  of  the  Druids." 
I  [.  Extracts  from  Wake's  Apostolic  Fathers.  Ill,  The  expla- 
nation of  the  Ember  days  in  Lent,  by  that  pious  and  ^excellent 
layman^  R.  Nelson,  Esq.  These  are  all  admirably  adapted  to 
give  the  theoh)gical  student  a  satisfactory  idea  of  the  cpnstitution 
of  the  primitive  Church,  the  order  and  succession  of  the  ministry, 
and  of  tha:t  unity,  w  hich  is  so  essential  not  only  to  the  propaga- 
tion but  to  the  preservation  of  Christian  truth.  Although  the 
\vritings  of  the  early  Fathers  are  of  no  authority  with  us,  as  with 
the  Romanists,  yet  as  they  inform  us  of  the  disciplines,  doctrines, 
-  and  practices  of  the  earliest  days,  they  are  to  be  received  \i  ith  all 
the  veneration,  and  read  with  all  the  attention  due  to  human  tes* 
timony  and  human  authority  ;  and  may  furnish  these  later  ages  of 
Ijbe  Church  with  many  valuable  documents  and  important  rules, 
n'  Tt  botK 
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both  for  the  regulation  of  our  coiidoct,  and  the  formation  of  our 
judgment.  The  following  extract  from  the  preface  to  this  part 
of  the  work  will  best  explain  the  intention  of  the  Editors. 

"  The  editors  of  this  compilation  have  an  earnest  tfr«h  to  impress 
Correct  notions  of  the  Christian  Church  upon  the  Hainds  of  those  whd 
read  this  part  of  their  work.  For  this  purpose  they  would  observe, 
that  what  was  deemed,  by  the  apostles  of  Christ  and  their  compa- 
nions, to  be  essential  to  the  character  of  the  Church,  claims  the 
closest  possihle  regard  in  these  advanced  ages  of  the  Gospel.  It 
may  be  that  God  has,  in  his  infinite  wisdom,  purposely  left  sofoe 
particulars,  concerning  the  nature  and  constitution  of  the  Christian 
Church,  unpronounced,  with  commanding  precision,  in  the  New 
Testament,  in  order  that,  under  the  authority  of  iipostolical  and 
primitive  exsimple,  the  general  spirit  of  the  Gospel  might  be  more 
conspicuous  and  free  among  those  who  strive  to  acquire  it  in  its 
genuine  characters  of  humility  and  a  lave  of  concord.  While,  theni 
we  have  before  us  the  usages  of  the  apostles,  and  of  those  who  im- 
mediately succeeded  them,  kt  us  distrust  our  own  private  notioitis 
of  that  discipline,  by  which  the  Christian  fatth  may  be  best  main- 
rained  in  genuine  purity,  if  at  any  time  we  should  raid  our  notions 
at  variance  with  thtJir  usages.  With  the  Bible  in  our  bands,  let  us 
be  careful  not  to  overlook  the  primitive  practices  of  the  apostles 
and  earliest  Christians ;  but,  from  what  fhe^  believed,  and  from  what 
the^  practised,  under  the  directioii  of  their  Divine  Master,  to  "  go 
and  teach  all  nations,"  let  the  nature  of  the  Christian  Church  be  as- 
certained, rather  than  from  tbe  uncertain  and  very  contradictory 
notions  of  the  present  day/'     VoL  I.  P.  3. 

The  second  department,  which  is  dedicated  to  the  considenH 
tion  of  "  Ecclesiastical  Establishments  and  Tests,"'  contains  A 
still  larger  portion  both  of  scarce  and  valuable  matter.  Its  con-* 
tents  are,  I.  Essay  on  Establishments  in  Religion,  by  the  Rev*  Mr. 
Rolheram.  This  may  be  considered  as  a  tract  of  very  great  abi- 
lity, and  is  now  scarcely  to  be  procured.  It  was  first  published  in 
answer  to  the  Confessional.  11.  Warbortons  i\llian€e  betweea 
Church  and  State,  Parti,  being  the  most  masterly  exposition  of 
the  nature  and  tendency  of  a  test  law.  111.  A  Sermon  of  Bp» 
Hoadley  on  the  Delusion  of  many  Protestants,  who  even  in  his 
days  were  desirous  of  relaxing  the  test  laws  in  favour  of  the  Rp^ 
man  Catholics.  It  is  worihy  of  observation,  with  how  much 
zeal  and  earnestness  even  that  patron  of  religious  liberty  (as  it  is 
termed)  opposes  even  the  first  advances  to  admit  the  Jfloinau  Ca» 
thohcs  into  pwver;  with  how  much  more  reason  and  warmth 
would  he  have  combated  that  overwbelining  and  fetal  mesLSure, 
which,  under  the  specious  namt^  of  Emancipation,  will  resign  our 
j:onstitutiou  into  their  hands.  IV.  ^ishop  Sherlock  s  Axgumeat^ 
against  a  Repeal  of  the  Corporation  and  Test  Acts*.    V.  hi^hoB 
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Horsl6y*8  Review  of  the  Case  of  flie  Protestsint  Dissenters,  witK 
reference  to  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts.  VI.  The  Claims  6( 
some  English  Protestants  to  greater  Liberty  than  tfiey  now  enjoy^ 
by  Bishop  Ellys.  He  who  will  read  with  attention  and  care  the 
preceding  inimitable  treatises  upon  these  important  subjects^  wilt 
possess  him  fully  of  all  that  can  be  advanced  in  support  both  of 
un  established  religion^  and  of  those  tests  by  wliich  it  is  supported ; 
and  will  rise  from  these  great  masters  in  civil  and  eoolesiastical 
polity,  enabled  with  the  coolest  reason  to  approve^  and  with  the 
soundest  argument  to  defend  the  ground  work  of  our  Constitution 
in  Church  and  State;  and  with  the  most  sovereign  contempt 
for  the  delusive  speculations^  air  built  theories^  and  empty  decki* 
mations  of  religious  sciolism  and  experimental  infidelity.  To 
these  argumentative  and  masterly  treatises  is  subjoined  VII.  Ex- 
tracts from  Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution,  by  Ed-* 
mund  Burke^  containing  defences  of  an  Estublishment,  and  exhi- 
biting all  the '  confusion  of  Ecclesiastical  anarchy,  with  all  the 
power  of  manly  eloquence  and  vivacity  of  imagination,  which  disr 
tinguish^d  that  great  and  illustrious  statesman.  From  ^the  Edi« 
tor's  preface  to  this  department  of  the  work>  we  shall  present  th^ 
following  extract. 

**  To  meet  the  VafioUs  and  complicated  evils  arising  from  thU 
fatal  source,  it  has  been  considered  no  less  indispensable  to  the  po- 
litical, than  t;o  the  religious  intei^ests  of  every  well  ordered  govern^ 
ment,  to  erect  a  Church  Establishment;  or,  in  other  words,  t<l 
choose  one  out  of  the  various  contending  parties,  whose  doctrines 
the  State  shall  approve  and  prefer,  whose  discipline  it  tihall  honouf  . 
and  protect,  and  whose  professors  it  shall  encourage  and  maintain: 
With  the  reasons  of  this  preference,  or  with  the  truth  of  the  doc-^ 
tHnes  thus  approved,  the  idea  of  a  Church  Establishment  has  no  im-^, 
mediate  connection.  Our  attention  will  be  directed  to  these  point% 
when  the  Church  itself,  and  its  own  peculiar  merit,  shall .  come 
under  our  review ;  all  that  now  requires  our  considetatidn,  is  the 
necessity  of  such  an  establishment  to  further  the  interests  of  Chris;- 
tianity  in  general,  and  toj)rbnlote  the  welfare  andhappinessof  eacH 
particular  political  body.     Anarchy  in  politics  is  thef  necessary  at- 
tendant upon  anarchy  in  religion.     Hence  it  has  been  the  constant 
policy  of  those  who  have  aimed  at  the  destruction  of  all  civil  govern- 
ment, to  direct  the  first  blow  at  the  Church  Establishment ;  for,  ai 
long  as  the  Church  remain^  unpolluted,  the  bonds  of  civil  union  are 
still  uninjured.     The  eventful  period,  in  which  our  lot  of  existence 
bais  been  cast,  has  too  clearly  disclosed  the  ^tal  success  of  so  nefa^ 
rlous  and  so  deep-laid  a  policy.     The  history  of  our  own  country  id 
former  years,  and  the  record  of  our  own  experience  in  these  latter 
days,  Will  bear  a  powerful  and  overwhelming  testimony  to  the  prac-r 
iical  truth  of  these  opinions.     The  political  ai^d  the  ecclesiastical 
tstablighments  of  a  State  mutually  support  aad  twnintaiu  ^ftrh-roliiigj^. 
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\iiey  grow  with  each  other's  growth,  they  streugthen  with  eaci 
other  s  strength  ;  it  is  the  State  which  protects,  honours,  and  die* 
rislies  the  Church ;  it  is  the  Church  whicli  defends,  adorns,  and 
consecrates  thatpoUtical  body  with  which  she  is  so  intimately  con- 
nected. 

"  Nor  is  this  union  accomplished  for  the  sake  of  rendering  the 
Church  political,  but  the  govermiKnit  religious.  To  infiisc  into 
every  order  of  the  State  a  holy  zeal  in  the  cause  of  that  Christianity 
which  is  a  constituent  part  even  of  the  body  politic,  to  point  out  a 
path  of  religious  faith  to  the  multitude  of  every  rank,  who  have  no 
power  to  select  or  to  choose  for  themselves,  and  to  present  tliat  uni- 
form appearance  of  religion,  which  is  so  essentiiil  to  its  general  and 
easy  reception,  is  the  first  grand  d^'sign  of  a  CiiUJicu  Establish- 
ment.'*    Vol.  I.  P.  178. 

Fn  the  first  pari  of  the  second  volume  are  contained  diose  pub- 
licuiious  which  display  the  character  and  the  pretensions  of  llie 
Church  of   liiiglaiid.     We  think   that  the  Editors  have  shewn 
gn^at  judgment  in  seleclinjy,  I  s*.  Swift's  Sentiments  of  a  Church  of 
England  Man  with  respect  to  religion  and  government;  a  treatise 
vhich,   for   practical   sinjplicily,    soundness,    and    moderation, 
cannot  at  any  time,  but  particularly  in  these  dangerous  and  slip- 
pery times,    be  sufficiently  road  or  admired.     Cd.  Archbishop 
Synge's  True  •Churchman  is  also  asomid  and  useful  work;  ainl 
tkWy,  Uishop  Ellys  on  the  Nature  of  that  Supremacy,  which  in 
t!<!cle8iasti(al  matters  is  vested  in  the  crown,  is  a  book  to  which 
the  student  may  apply  for  much  valuable  information  upon  this 
difficult  and  delicate  subject.     These  three  are  the  only  tracts  in 
this  department ;  a  fourth  however  is  mentioned  in  the  Preface, 
f'  An  Apology  for  the  Church  of  England,"  by  the  present  Dean 
of  VVinchosfer.     We  know  not  for  what  reason  this  is  omitted, 
a>!  it  was  clearly  the  intention  of  the  Editors  to  have  inserted  it. 
We  hope  in  the  second  edition  iliat  it  will  be  presented  to  the 
readers,  as  it  is  a  Sermon  which  is  peculiarly  distinguished  f(»r 
that  original  conception,  and  affectionate  eloquence,  w  hich  are  tlic 
cliaractciistics  of  its   learned  author.     11)e  views  taken  of  tlic 
Church  of  England  in  the  Preface  lo  this  part  of  the  work  viill 
aifjrd  much  iialisfaction  to  the  reader: 

"  Of  all  ecclesiastical  e-^tiiblishmcnts,  and  of  all  thevarioas  forms 
of  Christian  government,  known  Under  the  name  of  national 
churches,  we  may  without  fear  asseit  that  the  Churi-.h  of  England 
is  among  the  purest,  the  holiest,  ajid  most  perfect,  ^nd  tliiswc 
believe,  not  from  any  inherent  claims  in  herself  to  a  higher  share 
of  ChriJ^tifm  perfection>  nor  in  detriment  to  the  excellence  of  esta- 
blished churches  in  any  other  nation,  but  from  her  strict  conformity 
With  the  commands  of  her  great  Master,  and  her  close  resembl»nce^ 
both  in  constitution  and  in  form,  to  the  primitive  and  aportolfei! 
-   .  .      .      (.!hurcbeft 
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Chufclies.   Though  "  her  foundations  are  upon  the  holy  hills,"  she 
vindicates  to  herself  no  share  of  innate  authority,  or  necessary  in- 
fkllibility.     All  the  power  which  is  assumed  by  her,  over  the  wills 
and  the  afFet*  ions  of  her  children,  is  derived  from  a  higher  source. 
Every  article  in  the  faith,  every  law  in  the  constitution,  every  ordi- 
nance in  the  discipline  of  the  Church  of  England,  is  binding  only 
Upon  the  consciences  of  her  sons  as  it  is  immediately  derived  froia 
the  authority  of  Scripture.     Scripture  is  the  test  by  which  the  va? 
lidity  of  her  claims  are  to  be  tried,  and  is  the  only  criterion  by 
which  she  can  be  judged.     But  here  a  material  point  arises  ;  it  is 
not  upon  Scripture,  as  interpreted  by  herself,  that  she  relies,  but 
upon  Scripture  as  interpreted  by  the  laws  of  sound  reason  and  of 
common  sense.     There  are  parts  of  the  Church  of  Christ  which 
rest  their  claims  nominally  upon  Scripture,  but  thco   it  is  upon 
Scripture  interpreted  by  themselves.     They  acknowledge,  indeed, 
the  existence  of  the  law  by  which  they  are  to  be  judged,  as  did' 
the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  of  old,  but  at  the  same  time  tliey  reserve 
to  themselves  the  sole  and  paramount  authority  of  their  own  inter- 
pretation ;  thus  reasoning,  if  reason  it  can  be  called,  as  it  were  in 
a  circle,   first  taking  for  granted  their  authority  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  Scripture,  and  then  proving  it  from  itself.     The  Church  of 
England,  on  the  contrary,  when  she  submits  herself  to  this  test, 
resigns  every  inherent  claim  of  interpretation,  and  calls  in  sound 
and  unprejudiced  reason  as  the  judge,  either  to  confirm  or  to  reject  i 
her  claims.     Whatever  cannot  be  drawn  by  the  deduction  of  clear 
and  unsophisticated  argumentation,  from  thd  pure  fountain  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  forms  no  article,  either  of  her  constitution  or  of 
Ker  creed."     Vol.  II.   P.  2. 

'   The  tracts  upon  the  subject  of  Popery  are  selected  with  pe- 
culiar discrimination  and  judgment :  I.  Popery  Destructive  of 
die  Evidences  of  Clnistianity,  by  N.  Foster,  B.D.  is  a  Sermon, 
which  was  preached  before  the  University  of  Oxlord  in  1740",  and 
peculiarly  demanding  the  attention  of  the  reader  at  the  present 
time,  when  attempts  are  made  even  from  the  highest  quarters  to 
confound  all  religious  opinions  and  doctrinrs  in  one  amalgama- 
tion of  ignorance  and  indi 'ference.  The  Author  of  this  important 
discourse  was  the  learned  Editor  of  Plato,  and  a  man  distiiijiuish- 
ed  alike  for  powers   of  intellect  and  depth  of  research.     If. 
Bishop  Bull's  answer  to  the  Queries  of  the  Bishop  of  Meaux 
respecting  the  corruptions  of  the  Churdi  of  Rome,  in  relation  to 
Ecclesiastical  Government,  the  Rule  of  Faith,  and  the  Form  of 
jpivine  Worship,  a  treatise  which  for  its  acnteness  and  learninjr 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  theological  student.     111.  Dr.  ' 
Kipling's  (the  present  Dean  of  Peterborough)  Examination  of 
(pertain  Accusations  brought  recently  by  the  Irish  Papists  against 
British  and  Irish  Protestants  of  every  denoniinalion.     This  vvas 
occasioned  by  the  republicatiou  of  Ward's  Errtit!!  a  few  years 

since. 
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fince,  and  h%B  b^om^  exceedingly  scarce :  it  is  a  bappy  9pec^ 
inen  of  vigorous  and  convincing  precision  both  in  statement  aii(} 
in  reasoning.  IV.  Christy  not  St.  Peter^  the  Rock  of  th^ 
Christian  Church  by  tlie  present  learned  Bishop  oC  St.  David's. 
V.  A  Second  Letter  on  the  Independence  of  the  Ancient 
British  Church,  upon  any  Foreign  Jurisiliction,  by  the  same  author; 
a  publication  ^hich  does  credit  both  to  his  ingenuity  and  to  his 
discernment.  VI.  The  Case  stated  between  the  Church  of 
I^ngland  and  the  Church  of  Rome,  by  C.  Leslie^  A.M.  This 
is  l^  Ae  celebrated  author  of  The  Rehearsal,"  ''A  Short  and 
Easy  Method  with  a  Deist,"  &c.  and  is  given  in  the  form  of  a 
dialpgue  between  an  English  Roman  Catholic  nobleman,  and  a 
gentleman  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  successfully  demon- 
jBtrates  the  doubt  and  danger  attending  the  con^munion  of  tfae^ 
IprmeVj  and  the  sati^fs^ction  and  certainty  to  be  found  within  the* 
laftefi.  The  reader  whp  shall  have  thoroughly  acquainted  him-i 
self  with  the  six  treatises  which  form  this  department  of  th^ 
^I'ork,  will  have  gained  all  the  knowledge  upon  this  important 
subject,  which  may  be  necessary  upon  all  common  occasions^ 
on  whicii  a  question  may  ^rise  respecting  the  genius  and  the  tea- 
dency  of  the  two  religions.  He  will  also  learn  that  whatever  i& 
the  genius  of  Popery,  it  can  admit  neither  of  alteration  nor  im- 
provement ;  but  that  what  its  professors  were  in  ,the  darkest  and 
i^iost  bloody  ages  of  persecution,  such  they  both  would  and  miist 
he  now,  were  they  endued  with  power  and  invested  with  autho* 
rity.  With  the  following  passage  in  the  Preface,  we  were  much 
pleased : 

**  Popish  authority  here  was  obtained  by  murder,  preserved  by 
the  promotion  of  continual  dissentions  between  the  prince  and  his 
subjects,  reluctantly  submitted  to  at  all  times,  and  finally  thrown, 
off  with  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  monarch  aud  the  people.. 
After  the  objections  made  by. Luther,  to  Popery,  had  induced  all 
serious  men  to  examii^e  for  themselves,  with  what  cautio;is  pru- 
dence a  reform  was  made  in  this  country,  the  general  cpprobaiioa 
of  all  foreign  churches,  abundantly  proves.  So.  evidently  indeed 
did  we  retain  ail  the  essentials  of  Christianity,  in  the  opinion  of* 
even  Papists  themselves,  that  Pope  Pius  the  IVtli  is  said  to  have 
o^ered  Queen  £li:$abeth  a  confirrnation  of  all  she  had  done,  pro^ 
vided  his  supremacy  was.  acknowledged.  (See  Camden's  Eliza-* 
beth,  and  Beer's  Cnron.  An.  1560.)  This  being  refused,  a  spirit 
of  animosity  arose,  which  the  lapse  of  three  centuries  has  not  ex- 
tinguished. But  Popery  remains  the  same  in  its  tenets  and  its 
practices.  Nor  to  prove  this  truth  should  we  refer  to  the  histories' 
of  the  Reformation,  nor  of  the  times  immediately  preceding  that 
event,  but  to  the  rebellion  and  murders,  which,  during  the  last 
twenty  years,  have  been  perpetrated  in  Ireland,  and  which  no  im- 
partial observer  can  suppose  to  have  arisen  .from  anjr  other  aoutce 

than 
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than  the  rancour  of  papists  against  their  fellow  subjects,  and  the 
hope  of  success  while  our  country  was  engaged  with  its  inveterate 
foe,  who  at  that  time,  had  under  his  command  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  continent.  At  that  time,  I  repeat,  when  subjects  of  any  loy-^ 
alty  would  patiently  have  submitted  to  most  grievances,  rather  than 
embarrass  government,  then,  and  how  much  less  have  agitated  the 
whole  kingdom  for  claims,  which,  if  granted,  would  according  to' 
their  own  avowal,  have  conferred  the  bare  possibility  only,  of  enjoy- 
ing places  of  honour  and  profit  on  a  few.  Against  Popery  there- 
fore, such  as  it  has  been,  such  as,  from  its  constituent  principles,  it 
ever  must  be,  the  Church  of  England  remains  the  great  bulwark 
of  the  Reformation,  and  to  impress  her  sons  with  the  nature  of  the 
errors  she  opposes,  the  following  tracts  are  republished."  Vol.  IL 
P.  124^.  * 

On  the  subject  of  Toleration  we  find  but  two  Treatises^ 
b,f>th  however  of  considerable  merit :  I.  True  Moderation^  by 
T.  Brett,  LL.  D.  in  which^  among  much  excellent  matter,  the 
distinction  to  be  made  between  the  opinions  and  the  persons  of 
dissentients  from  our  establishment  is  well  pointed  out :  *  II.  Steb- 
bing's  Essay  on  Civil  Government ;  in  which  will  be  found  an 
able  answer  to  the  impractical  speculations  of  Locke  and  Boyfe. 
Some  additions  might  have  been  made  with  considerable  eflect 
to  this  part  of  the  >j'ork^  particularly  from  the  Sermons  and 
Cliarges  of  Balguy,  where  this  intricate  and  difficult  subject  i^ 
placed  in  a  clearer  light  than  by  any  w riter  with  whom  we  are 
acquainted,  Warburton  peihaps  only  excepted.  We  are  tli« 
more  surprised  at  seeing  no  work  of  Balguy  in  this  or  in  any 
other  department  of  the  work,  as  his  name  is  mentioned  in  the 
General  Preface  as  one  of  those,  which  would  do  honour  to  the 
publication.  The  Preface  to  this  part  also  is  executed  with 
ttiuch  ability,  as  the  following  extract  will  shew  : 

"  Wlioever  would  now  be  regarded  as  liberal,  must  actually  en- 
courage principles  which  he  believes  to  be  false,  and  practices  which 
he  dreads  as  injurious.     Hence  a  deference  to  the  experience  and 
wisdom  of  our  ancestors  is  a  barbarous  superstition  :  to  support  a 
primitive  and  national  Church,  gothic  bigotry  ;  but  to.  educate  our^ 
children  in  the  truths  we  revere  ourselves,  has  roused ,  to  active 
opposition,  deists,   dissenters,  socinians,   quakers,  arid  Aob  genus 
omne.     Christians  must  therefore  be  recalled  to  a  niore  sober  con-* 
templation  of  things.     They  must  learn  not  to  seek  the  praise  of 
men  by  a  disparagemetit  of  their  zeal  towards  God.     Enchanted  ^ 
by  a  meretricious  liberality,  they  have  hitherto  treated  truth  and 
erroralike,  or  ratlier,  the  latter  has  experienced  a  kind  of  affec-  , 
tionate  pity,  while  the  fqrmer  has  been,  received  with  cold  acknow- ' 
ledgenjents,  little  better  than  a  repulse.     Yet,  however  we  may 
pity  the  person,  no  countenance  should  ewer  be  shewn  to  error : 
lor  vyhat  each  individual  deems  to  be  error,  that  ought  he  to  sup- 
press :  it  is  bis  duty^  considered  as  a  member  of  religious^  or  civil 
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society.  On  the  contrary,  what  he  deems  truth,,  it  is  equally  his 
duty  to  support.  For  genuine  charity  seeks  the  real  welfare,  not 
the  present  ease  of  mankind ;  and,  with  such  charity.  Christian. 
Toleration  necessarily  coincides,  which  it  well  may  do,  since  Tole- 
ration signifies,  or  at  least  used  to  signify,  patiently  bearing  with 
something  \vrong.  Therefore,  whatever  a  state  promises  to  tole- 
rate, that  at  the  same  time  it  avows  to  be  against  her  laws,  yet,  ab- 
staining from  the  punishment  thereof,  for  certain  causes  assigned 
or  not.  With  respect  to  religious  errors,  the  cause  is,  man's  ina- 
bility to  punish  them  justly.  But  what  the  state  deems  to  be  truth, 
and  therefore  productive  of  happiness  to  its  subjects,  she  is  bound 
for,  therefore  invested  with  power,  to  support  and  encourage.  By 
such  means  at  least  are  the  ruling  powers  warranted*  to  curb  opw 
nions  adverse  to  their  own.  To  care  for  none  of  these  things,  and 
treat  all  religious  sects  alike,  is  an  heathenish  indiiference,  a  policy 
ari.'^ing  from  a  total  disregard  of  all  religion,  or  a  latent  desire  of 
promoting  some  particular  sect,  rather  than  from  enlightened  views, 
and  a  just  estimate  of  human  nature.  For  every  experienced  poli- 
tician must  acknowledge  how  advantageous  it  would  be  that  ait 
whole  kingdom  should,  as  much  as  possible,  be  of  one  mind,  and 
the  great  danger  of  contests  when  the  opposing  parties  are  of  equal 
number  and  strength.  The  difficulty  of  adjustmg  measures  so  as 
to  inflame  none,  the  different  ideas  each  are  apt  to  form  of  politics, 
the  extreme  jealousy  observed  towards  government  by  those  whose 
opinions  it  does  not  profess,  are  all  so  many  sources  of  embarrass- 
ment, which  must  frequently  paralyze  or  prevent  extended  plans. 
And  such  a  government  would  necessarily  fall  in  any  serious  inter- 
nal convulsion.  Parties  so  equally  balanced  as  to  admit  no  supe- 
rior, or  by  a  temporary  union  of  discordant  parts,  enal>]ed  to  match 
the  otherwise  predominant  division,  are  ready  on  all  occasiop3  to 
i^restle  for  the  ro<l  of  power.  Should  it  fall  a  prize  tp  the  asso- 
ciates, they  again  would  contend  for  its  possession,  apd  the  land 
sink  under  anarchy  and  misrule.  This  is  no  visionary  theory,  but 
the  history  of  our  own  great  rebellion.  Therefore  to  inform  the 
public  mind  on  this  subject,  and  guard  against  the  fatal  consequences 
of  the  present  immoderate  moderation,  the  following  tracts  are 
republished,  in  whioh  the  subject  is  considered  on  diiiereni 
grounds."     Vol.  III.  R.  2. 

From  the  view  which  we  have  thus  given  our  readers  of  '^  The 
Churchman  Armed,"  they  will  be  convinced  of  the  utility  and 
the  importance  of  such  a  publication  at  tlie  present  time.  The 
student  will  fiud  embodied  in  these  three  vohimes  the  opinions  of 
the  most  eminent  writers  upon  those  subjects  to  which,  the  state 
of  our  Ecclesiastical  Constitution,  in  these  times,  a{^)ears  pecu- 
liarly to  command  his  attention.  He  will  be  directed  to  the  foun- 
tains themselves  of  all  that  is  sound  in  priiK:iple,  or  valuable  in 
practice  \  and  from  tirtsse  masterly  treutises  thus  arranged  and 
concent  ated  before  him^  he  will  also  be  enabled  to  form  with 
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jpreclsion,  to  strengthen  with  power,  and  to  defend  with  effect 
we  most  sound  and  constitutional  opinions  both  in  Church  and 
^tate.  llie  selection  is  generally  speakings  as  the  names  them- 
selves will  testify,  made  with  judgment,  and  the  arrangement  of 
this  valuable  material  under  the  five  heads  which  we  have  de- 
scribed, is  both  able  and  useful,  The  Prefaces  to  eacb  depart- 
ment clearly  shew  that  those,  to  whom  the .  care  of  editing  these 
volumes  was  entrusteil,  understood  the  subject^  upon  which  their 
l^ibours  were  employed.  To  those  who  may  be  desirous  of  ma»-t 
tering  the  argument  upon  these  important  points  in  a  short  com- 
pass, and  at  a  cheap  rate,  this  collection  will  be  invaluable.  It 
i^hould  find  its  way  into  the  library  of  every  theological  student; 
^nd  may  perhaps  t>e  read  with  infinite  advantage  even  by  thosQ 
who  are  farther  advanced  in  their  professional  career. 
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4rt.  V.     Memoir  of  the  Queen  of  E.truria,  written,  bj/  her-' 

self.    An  authentic  Narrative  oj  the  Seizure  and  Removal 

of  Pope  Pius  FJI-  on  the  6th  of  Jidy,  1809,  ai/A  genuine 

hmoirs  of  his  Journey  from  liome  to  France,  ana  thence 

to  l&avona^  written  bi/  one  of  his  jitten^dants.     Translated 

from  the  Italian.    i>vo..     186  pp.   7s.  6d.    Murray.     4814., 

After  all  the  acts  of  pubUc  atrocity  which  stand  recorded 
against  the  exiled  tyrant,  it  may  appear  almost  uninteresting  to 
descend  from  so  grand  a  scale  of  successful  villainy  to  any  minor 
details  of  insolence  and  oppression.  We  know  not,  however, 
•whether  these  less  important  histories  may  not  be  useful  in  re- 
laxing the  mind  from  that  stretch  of  attention  to  which  the  evenU 
c^f  the  last  two  years  have  so  uniformly  directed  it,  and  in  bring- 
ing it  down  by  degrees  to  the  ordinary  occurrences  in  the  moral 
and  political  world. 

Two  secondary  instances  of  the  usurper's  tyranny  are  related 
i^  this  small  volume,  of  sufficient  atrocity  to  have  awakened  the 
attention  at  any  other  time,  or  in  any  other  age,  but  the  present* 
The  narrative  of  the  first  is  given  in  the  form  of  a  memoir, 
M'ritten  by  the  sufferer  herself,  Maria  Louisa  of  Bourbon,  se- 
cond daughter  to  Charles  the  Fourth  of  Spain,  who  was  married 
t9  Don  Xx)uis  of  Bourbon,  Duke  of  Parma,  who  |¥as  after- 
wards placed  upon  a  newly-erected  throne  of  Tuscany,  under 
the  title  of  King  of  Etruria. 

In  the  year  1801  both  herself  and  her  husband  received  in- 
structions to  quit  Spain,  and  to  repair  to  Tywiany ;  they  were  to 
pursue  their  route  through  Frahce^\and  even  through  Pariii  itself. 
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for  a  reason -of  a  very  curious  nature;  '^  by  way  of  e.^eriment,** 
5^8  'Buonaparte  e:vpr^ssed  it,  ^'  to  see  what  effect  the  appearance 
of  a  Bourbon  would  have  in  France."  The  experiment,  how- 
ever, appears  to  h^v^  answered  according  to  the  wishes  of  tlie 
First  Consul,  *s  he  then  was,  no  sort  of  public  notice  being 
taken  of  ^  branch  of  the  Bourbons  thus  metamorphosed  inio 
the  King  and  Qu^en  of  EtJ  uria.  When  they  arrived  at  Flo- 
rence, they  found  the  states  of  Tuscany  occupied  by  French 
troops,  under  the  command  of  Murat,  which,  in  spite  of  all  re- 
presentations and  remonstrances,  still  continued  to  inftst  their 
new  dominions.  Ii|  1803  th$  King  of  Etruria  died  of  a  con- 
sumption, leaving  the  unfortunate  subject  of  these  memoirs 
guardian  to  his  son,  and  Uegent  of  his  new  dominions.  After 
some  little  time,  her  exertions  were  successful  iu  briugiug  about 
the  departure  of  the  French  troops,  and  iri  procuring  a  Spanish 
force  to  supply  their  place.  The  calm,  however,  was  but  of 
short  fkiration,  for  in  November,  1807^  tlie  French  Mini&ter 
informed  her  that  the  kingdom  of  Etruria  had  been  ceded  by 
the  court  of  Spain  to  France,  and  thj^t  consequently  it  woulc| 
^am  be  occupied  by  its  old  master.  .  The  JBx-queen,  after  is- 
suing a  forced  proclamation,  absolving  her  subjects  from  their 
allegijance,  was  shipped  off  for  Spain,  having  performed  the 
^hort  part  in  the  theatre  of  his  usurpation  which  the  tyrant  had 
thouglit  fit  to  allot  to  her.  It  is  not  uninteresting;,  a.t  this  period 
of  time,  to  observe  the  movements  of  these  minor  wheels  iu 
tfie  great  and  complicated  machine  of  Jiuonaparle's  policy.  It 
\vas  intimated  to  her,  on  her  journey,  that,  as  a  compensation 
for  the  loss  of  tliis  newly-created  kingdom,  a  part  of  Portugal 
was  to  be  allotted  to  the  Spanish  domhiions.  On  her  arrival  at 
Aranjuez,  in  1808,  she  found  that  no  such  treaty  had  ever  been 
ill  exis^nce.  The  events  which  folio  wed.  her  arrival  in  Spain, 
the  renunciation  of  the  crown  by  her  father,  the  proclamation  of 
her  brother  as  his  successor,  are  too  deeply  impre^-sed  upon  the 
minds  of  our  readers  to  stand  in  treed  of  any  further  relation, 
Xt  appears  that  she  was  at  Bayoune  at  the  very  time  when,  by  a' 
treaty,  in  which  treason  and  infatuation  appear  alike  predo;ni- 
Danit,  an  aniiual  assignment  of  400,000  francs  was  made,  in  lieu 
of  the  cession  by  King  Charles  the  Fourth  of  the  kingdom  of; 
Spain  to  Nappl^on. 

liiimediat^y  aftei*  these  events,  the  whole  party  (for  it  is  r^jy 
diffl<;u!t  to  grai^t  to  ael^degraded  royalty  a  nobler  name)  recei^d 
orcjers  to  remojce  to  their  several  destinations.  Ferdinand  th6 
Vlf ih,  the  Infants  Don  Carlos  and  Don  Antonio  to  Valency, 
and  Chailes  the  IVth,  hi^  Queen,  the  Infant  Francis  Antonio, 
with  the  Q\ieen  of  Etruria,  and  her  young  family,  v^re  dis- 
pii^ch^d  to  f  oxitainbleau.    In  ihia  palace  bhe  was^  according  to 
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li^T  o\in  accouQt^  con6qed  ^  pi  i.soner ^  in  a  .state  of  wretchedness 
and  wz^iXy  while  to  her  father  and  mother  the  service  of  the  whole 
imperial  court  was  assigned.  A  considerable  jealousy  appear^ 
to  have  been  excited  between  them^  and  she  couiplain3  bitterly 
of  the  treatment  which  she  received  from  h^r  parents  them- 
selves, without  alledgi^g  any  adequate  reason,  This  part  of  her 
narrative  is  very  dark  and  obscure.  Something  must  have  passed^ 
willi  which «he  has  not  thought  proper  to  acquaint  us,  to^sUaug^ 
ihem  from  her;  for  although  Charles  the  Fourth  of  Spain,  ia 
his  political  conduct^  had  shewn  himself  destitute  of  commoa 
sense,  yet  it  does  not  appear  that  in  his  private  family  he  was 
devoid  of  common  affection.  From  Fontainbleau  *he  was  moved 
to  (Jompeigne,  having  in  vain  solicited  the  Emperor  for  per- 
mission to  retire  to  Parma.  The  following  extract  will  open  to 
the  reader  a  scene  of  that  dark  intrigue  and  deceit  wlucli  clia- 
racterized  every  proceeding  of  Napoleon. 

**  At  last  there  came  an  6rder  for  my  removal  to  Parma — whera 
I  was  tojd,  that  the  palace  of  Colorno  was  assigned  to  me  ^yith  alt 
its  appurtenances ;  and  Marshal  Duroc,  Duke  of  Friuli,  informed 
iny  chamberlain,  who  had  gone  to  spe'ak  with  him  about  my  affairs, 
that  Bonaparte  would  have  me  go  to  Parma;  that  he  had  given  me 
the  palace ;  and  that,  immediately  upon  our  arrival,  my  monthly 
allowance  would  be  increased  to  the  sum  of  50,000  francs. 
X  **  On  the  other  hand,  they  insisted  that  we  should  set  off  on  the 
5th  of  April ;  and  it  was  of  no  avail  to  make  it  appear  that  my  son 
had  had  a  severe  illness,  (which  was  the  fact)  and  that  I  myself^ 
who  had  been  eqi^ally  indisposed,  was  only  now  upon  my  recovery  :• 
all  this  would  not  suffice  to  retard  our  journey  a  single  day.  It- 
took  place  according!)^  on  the  5th  of  April,  nine  months  after  ouj: 
arrival  at  Compeigne.  Just  as  we  were  going  I  received  a  letter 
from.  Nap6leon,  wishing  me  a  good  journey,  and  saying  that  JL 
should  have  great  enjoyment  of  the  country  which  1  was  about  to 
inhabit — but  without  pnce  mentioning  the  name  of  that  cpu^itry. 

"  Thus  commenced  our  journey,  which  was  prosperous  as  far  as 
Lyons — whore,  to  my  great  ilurprise,  I  found  that  my  people  had 
been  sent  on  before  me,  and  the  inn  at  which  1  put  up  surrounded 
by  gensdarnies.  The  minister  of  police  paid  us  a  visit,  and  was 
followed  by  the  prefect,  who  presented  me  with  an  order  of  gp- 
vernment,  purporting  that  I  was  to  go  to  Nice?  and  npt  to  Parma. 
The  prefect  added,  with  a  very  arbitrary  air,  that  it  was  fit  I  should 
proceed  on  my  journey  immediately,  though  it  was  then  midnight : 
however,  we  obtained  permission  to  rest  where  we  were  till  the 
iporning — but  they  never  quitted  us  while  we  staid.  The  minister 
of  police  remained  all  night  in  the  anti-chamber,  and  the  gens* 
darmes  waited  below.  We  set  off  on  the  following  day,  but  they 
made  us  go  as  far  as  Avignon  by  water ;  and,  tJiough  a  boat  was 
provided  for  us  at  our  ov/ij  exoenc^,  we  were  .nevertheless  obliged 
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to  proceed  in  all  respects  according  to  their  will  and  pTeasurd* 
frightened,  ill  ii5cd, — and  all  because  I  complained  that  the  place  of 
0iy  destination  had  been  altered. 

*•  We  continued  our  journey  three  days  by  water,  then  took  the 
ro^d  by  land  to  Avignon,  and  at  last,  on  the  18th  of  April,  ar- 
fired  at  Nice.  From  this  place,  I  made  a  pressing  ajiplication  ta 
d)e  government  for  Uiu  increase  of  aHowancc  which  I  had  been, 
promised  on  my  arrival  at  Parma ;  but,  every  application,  every 
lenionstrancc  was  useless^  and  tlicy  adopted  the  system  of  return- 
iDg  no  answer  to  me.  1  was  now  in  a  ftate  of  real  afHiction ;  no 
regard  was  had  for  my  family,  but  evc4y  t riding  order,  tliat  ar- 
rived on  our  account,  was  executed  with  so  much  rigour,  as  to  keep 
ipe  in  continual  uneasiness  and  terror.  What  to^  tured  me.  most  of 
9^1  was,  to  see  the  life  of  niy  son  in  the  power  of  so  atrocious  a 
tyiHint.  This  constant  agitation,  and  the  uncertainty  of  all  means 
of  subsistence,  depending  on  the  caprice  of  one  who  had  shewn 
bimself  so  faitldess  in  the  observance  o(  promises,  and  who  made' 
1^  scruple  of  turning  us  over  from  place  to  plaqe,  at  his  pleasure, 
with  eve^  possible  circumstance  of  distress  and  inconvenience, 
jpined  to  tlie  temptation  afibrded  by  the  prospect  of  the  sea,  made 
me  conceive  the  project  of  withdrawing  myself  and  my  children 
fi'om  the  tyranny  of  this  man,  and  throwing  ourselves  into,  the  arms 
ef  England,  in  the  hope  that,  as  she  has  been,  in  all  tirne^,  the 
asylum  and  consolation  of  unfortunate  princes,  so  she  would  take 
imder  her  protection  this  distressed  family,  which  had  been  made 
the  foot-ball  of  the  tyrant,  and  was  abandoned  by  the  whole  worlds 
I  took  all  the  steps  that  I  thought  likely  to  effect  this  purpose ;  but, 
iinhappily,  just  as  it  was  on  the  point  of  being  accomplished,  that 

is  to  say,  on  the of  April,  about  an  hour  after  midnight,  the 

€X)lonel  of  gendarmerie  entered  my  house  with  a  detachment,  while 
others  of  his  men  scaled  t]>e  two  garden  walls.  My  residence  was 
thus,  at  once,  converted  into  a  hall  of  justice.  The  soldiers  were 
armed  with  manacles,  ropes,  ar.d  a  couple  of  bogs.  They  entered 
under  the  pretence  that  an  Knglishman  was  concealed  within. 
Sentinels  were  placed  at  every  door,  and  a  strict  search  instituted 
throughout  the  house.  They  seized  on  all  the  papers  they  pleased, 
and  carried  o^  my  Ecuuer*  and  steward  f,  who  were  sent  pri- 
soners to  Paris.  As  for  myself,  my  allowance  was  suspertded. 
The  government,  which  had  detected  my  project,  let  it  go  on  to 
the  moment  of  execution,  and  then  followed  that  insult,  greater 
dian  any  that  would  have  been  offered  to  the  most  guilty  plebeian,^ 
of  seeing  my  house  filled  by  officers  of  police,  who  remained  there 
two  entire  hours.  Afler  this,  four  mdntbs  passed  away,  during 
which  the  officer  sepnied  to  be  forgotten.  ^ 

*•  When  I  saw  that  my  hopes  bad  completely  failed,  I  wrote  to 
Bonaparte  himself,  assuring  him  that  mine  was  all  the  blame,  and 
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txculpatiog  those  who  were  suspected  of  being  concerned  with 
me. 

**  Four  months  had  passed  shice  these  representations,  when  I 
learned  that  a  public  prosecution  was  commenced  against  mc,  pro- 
ceded  by  a  military  commission.  In  the  course  of  a  few  days,  on 
the  2d  of  August,,  when  I  came  back  from  church,  where  I  had 
been  to  witness  the  jubilee,  I  met  the  commissary  of  police  with 
ray  sentence,  which  had  been  publicly  pronounced  to  my  greater 
f;hame  and  mortification  ;  after  reading  which,  he  announced  to 
me,  that  by  tlie  emperor's  clemency,  I  was  only  to  be  shut  up  in  a 
monastery  with  my  daughter,  and  that  my  son  was. to  be  conveyed 
to  my  father  and  mother."     P.  35. 

Rome  was  the  place  clioseii  for  her  iinpiisonment,  and  in  a 
convent  in  that  city  was  she  immured,  all  communication  with 
ttiose  from  without  being  rigorously  prohibited.  Even  her  pa- 
rents and  her  son,  wlio,  eleven  months  after  her  imprisonment^ 
anived'at  Home,  wt»re  permiltc^d  to  see  her  only  at  stated  inter- 
vals, and  even  then  for  a  few  minutes  only,  and  in  the  presence 
of  witnesses.  Aiter,  luwe^er,  Murat  had  signed  a  treaty  with 
the  Allies,  her  condition  was  »omeu  hat  altered,  though  at  the 
4late  of  this  Memoir  blie  still  remained  in  a  sort  of  custody. 

"  On  the  14th  of  January,  however,  most  unexpectedly,  a 
strong  Neapolitan  guard  came  to  the  convent ;  and,  the  day  afteri 

arrival  of  the 
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aionth,  die  government  was  changed,  and  the  new  governor,  M.  dc 
la  J3****,  came  to  acquaint  ine  that  I  was  at  liberty.  I  told  him 
that  I  accepted  my  freedom,  but  tliat  I  should  make  no  further  use 
of  it  than  for  the  purposes  of  air  and  exercise  till  I  had  settled  my 
aiifairs,  and  that  I  should  then  take  up  my  residence  in  some  house* 
together  with  my  son,  because  I  did  not  like  the  idea  of  living 
under  the  same  roof  with  my  parents,  on  nitmy. accounts.  How- 
ever, the.ne^t.day,  as  1 . was  going  to  dinner.  General  PignatelU 
came  to  me  again,  and,  without  suffering  me  to  eat,  or  paying  any 
attention  to  the  hardsiiips  which  I  had  already  sustained — not  even 
addressing  me  in  the  light  of  a  person  at  liberty,  but,  in  a  hostile 
manner,  announced  his  pleasure  that  I  should  leave  the  convent, 
and  remove  to  my  father's  house.  Nothing  I  could  say  was  of  any 
service.  lie  persisted  in  his  purpose — at  first  with  a'  shew  of  po- 
liteness, but  afterwards  with  threats  of  compulsion,  having  soldiers 
with  hitn  in.  the  convent  to  force  me;  so  that  he  obliged  me  to 
poraply,  and  I  was  hurried  away,  in  a  miserable  hackney-icoach,  to 
the  house  whicli  my  parents  inhabited.  INIy  only  consolation  arises 
from  having  my  son  near  me  ;  in  all  other  respects  I  am  still  a  suf- 
ferer. A  most  wretched  apartment  is  assigned  me;  my  mother's 
lowest  waiting-wooian  being  better  lodged  than  myself.    A  single 
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table  is  pf^tSded  for  the  t^hofd  family ;  and  thoiigh^  ssn  speciHtfa^ 
▼our^  my  board  is  furnished  out  of  it  for  one  month,  at  the  end  6f 
ft  I  shall  be  deprived  df  this  indulgence,  and  mii&t  look  elsewhere 
fbr  sustenance. 

"  But  with  what  mbans  ?  A*  s&an  asl  had  left  th^  monastery'l 
demoded  an  increase  of  my  appointment,  since  it  was  impossible 
to  live  upon  a  pension  of  25,000  irditcs.  Having  spoken  &n  thfe 
subject  with  Murat,  on  his  passage  thrcrugh  this  city,  and  subse^* 
gently  written  to  him  to  the  same  e^ect,  he'  passed  a  decree,  6f 
the  6th  of  February,  for  an  allowance  of  33,000.  Foi-  this  6um  1 
began  to  draw,  as  far  as  22,000 ;  but,,  when  I  Came  to  the  la&t  third, 
which  would  have  made  the  complement,  they  infofmfed  mfe,  that, 
the  day  before,  another  decree  had  arrived,  of  the  16th  of  Fe- 
bruary, by  which  the  former  was  annulled,  arid  by  which  1  was  al- 
lowed only  1 0,000  a  month ;  and  that  the  sum  for  which  I  had  al- 
ready drawn  was  to  last  me  for  the  months  of  February^  Marclr^  bjbA 
part  of  April. 

-  <*  I  wa&  petrified  with  astohfshment  at  thi^  decree,  tfnd  wtotdV 
«id  sent  a  sfK^cial  messenger  to  remonstrate  about  it.  Weil !  twelve 
days  have  now  passed  that  they  have  been  keeping  him  there  at  my 
expense,  without  returning  me  any  answer;  and  here  am  I,  wit& 
my  mfiserable  pittance,  having  but.  a  fortnight  to  look  forward  t^ 
being  left  entirely  to  my  own  resources — abandoned  by  alh 

^'  Such  is  my  disastrous  history,  8uccin(itly  told,  but  which  might 
bave  been  extended  to  volumes.  It  will  be  seen^  what  havQ  beea 
the  vicissitudes  of  my  fortune,  that  I  have  been  the  unhappy  victink 
ef  the  blackest  treacheries,  the  foot-ball  of  that  tyrant,. who  hat 
made  hi$  spoil  of  our  ll\es  and  properties;  and,  that  I  mn,  even 
DOW,  afflicted,  degraded,  and  abandoned.  I  hope  thatEngland^ 
the  asylum  of  unfortunate  princes,-  will  not  refuse  to  take  uxi'dei' 
ber  protection  an  unhappy  mother  and  widow,  with  h6r  two  infant 
charges— -all  three  without  aAy  support,  ^ough  having  the  most 
imquesiionable  rights,  both  as  Infants  of  Spain^  and  as  proprietors 
of  the  states  of  Parma,  Placentia>  and  Guastalk,  as  well  as  that  oi* 
Etruria/*     P.  49. 

That  this  Memoir  is  the  genuine  production  of  tlie  Queen  of 
Etruria,  we  cannot  entertain  the  slightest  doubt.  It  is  clearly 
the  production  of  a  woman^  and  of  not  a  very  wise  one*  Hov? 
far  her  clafnis  may  meet  with  the  attention  of  the  Congress^  wha 
sreuow  assembled  at  Viemia  to  hear  and  to  decide  upon  the 
pretensions  of.  all  the  sovereigns  and  ex-sov^reigns  of  Kurope> 
'iK^e  caYiuot  say.  i  We  should  hope  that  these  commissioner^  for 
the  enclosure  of  Europe  woidd,  in  their  new  division  of  the  toii^ 
ffnental  cotnmon>  take  the  clarnis  of  this  poof  widow  into  coni 
ifrderafron,  arid  allow  her  a  comfoftaMe  liltfe  kitigrfbfii  in  th^ 
Waste  land  of  Italy,  where  she  may  grumbfe  on  iiV  p'eU'Cfe,  add 
tiOl  became,  burthensome  to  tfie  parish.  Her  Memoir,  in  tli^ 
mtaa  lime^  will  be  read  hot  without  interest  tty  those  who  can 
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Asscend  from  the  contemplation  of  aU  the  grand  events  whkli 
have  passed  before  their  view,  to  trace  the  same  features  of  iir- 
tf  igue  and  vilUiny  in  the  inferior  scenes  of  the  political  world. 

The  second  part  of  this  volume  contains  a  narrative  of  the 
^leizure  apd  removal  of  Pius  the  Seventh,  in  July,  180i>.  ITiis, 
together  with  the  preceding. Memoir,  were  comtnunicated  to  the 
publisher  by  leather  Macpherson^  who  is  lately  arrived  in  this 
country  from  Kome.  There  are  two  divisions  of  this  part  of 
the  voiuiYie,  the  >Vork  evidently  of  two  different  hands,  btJth, 
however,  thc.equally  authentic  testimony  of  those  who  were  eye- 
witnesses to  the  facts  which  they  relate.  The  assault  upon  iht 
<J^uirinal  palace  was  made  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  of 
the  5th  of  July,  under  the  command  of  General  Radet,  who 
had  formerly  been  a  penitentiary  canon  in  a  French  cathedral,  to 
whom  the  commission  of  this  act  of  violence  had  been  entrusted. 
The  following  scene  is  well  described^  and  cannot  fail  of  eu-^ 
gaging  the  attention  of  the  reader. 

**  By  the  time  they  reached  the  first  antechamber,  hid  Holiness, 
having  been  informed  by  his  eminence,  Cardinal  Pacca,  first  Se-. 
cretaify  of  State,  of  th^  assault,  had  left  his  bed,  and  slipped  on  a 
white  bed-gown.  The  cardinal,  above  mentioned,  who,  in  hi» 
dressing  gown  and  slippers,  nnd  quite  unattended,  had,  with  diffi- 
culty, made  his  way  to  the  Pope's  chamber ;  Cardinal  Desputcb, 
yrho  had  also  been  apprized  of  what  w^s  going  forward  by  M. 
Maffei,  the  tr^in-*bearer ;  and,  together  with  them,  others  of  th6 
household,  were  all  pressing  round  his  Holineds^s  person.  The 
Holy  Father  himself,  as  soon  as  ht  had  opened  the  doot  of  hid 
bed  chamber,  took  Cardinal  De^nmich  by  the  ha&d,  and  said  to 
him,  with  an  uildisturbed  aii:,.  *  Here  we  at-e,  then,  at  last,  mf 
Lord  Cardinal ;'  (Ci  SiamOf  Sig.  Cardinak)  to  which  his  etninenc6 
replied,  *  Holy  Father!  ixow  is  the  thne  for  your  Holiness  to  dis- 
play your  courage,  and  to  imploir6  the  illmnination  of  the  Most 
High,  that  you  may  be  an  example  to  us  alU  May  it  please  yoUr 
Holiness  to  remember,  thW  we  are  now  in  the  octate  of  St.  F^ter/ 
-*^*  You  af?e  i*ight,'  answered  his  HoHiicss.  By  this  tirtie  thte  noise 
in  the  second  emtichamber  increased,  and  the  sannne  cardinal  said  tof 
iiinn,  *  a  your  Holiness  wishes  hy  We  afe  still  in  time  to  pass  into 
yoiir  private  chapd,  to  iifnpIor6  the  grace  of  the  Lord  &t  the  fooi 
of  .his  ahar.'  But,  the  upro&r  ihcre^^g  nioi^e  dud  mdfe,  ahd  ap- 
proaching nearer^  th^  pontiff  sedt^d  hihis^lf  in  the  chaiz'  which  h^ 
eodiitionly  used,  having,  by  this  tiflile,  hastily  ptrt  oil  his  potitificat 
robe^,  fmdrtita  e  siohj  whM  thie  ei^dini^  i^f^d  tDreftiselV^  oia 
dach  side  of  bitft. 

"  €ardiiiai  Pacca haj already isstiWdtielt^  t&  pfev^t  anyaiate 
bdn^  given  to  d»e  pfe^^^l*  Without  dbbrs;  ^Of,  if  Hm  had  beeii; 
atipfized  of  Mta^  was  going  forward,  would  cmkinly  iiet^^  y^u^^d 
;lfa'e  \thtfie  *tCetttpt?  to  tiiU.  t9  the  gronfifi-  Sat^tJlr^  Hdf  Fdth'^r;  f e- . 
%*  sigaiog 
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signing;  himself  td  the  will  of  the  Most  Higl^  was  determined  1^ 
iiwait  the  consummation  of  this  grievous  iniquity  devised  ag^nsl 
"his  sacred  person :  supjiorted  by  the  two  cardinals^  and  others  of 
his  court,  he,  therefore,  maintained  the  utnidst  calmness  and  in- 
trepidity ;  and,  calling  for  the  crucifi}^  which  he  was  accustomed  to 
.carry  with  him,  put  his  breviary  into  its  case,  and,  with  a  majestic 
cheerfulness,  placed  on  his  finger  the  ring  which  his  predecessor, 
the  immortal  Pius  VL  wore,  when  he  was,  in  like  manner^  carried 
away  from  his  ea^^ital. 

**  llie  assailants  now  began  to  break  open  the  door  bf  the  anti- 
chamber  of  public  audience ;  when  Cardinal  Despuich  proposed  to 
the  Holy  Father,  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  tlie  disorder  that  would 
ensue  from  the  tumultuous  entrance  of  the  low  wretches,  who  we«t 
among  them,  into  his  sacred  presence,  to  order  three  or  four  of 
the  domestics  to  place  themselves  in  the  lobby  (passetto)^  to.  ask 
what  was  wanted.  His  Holiness  signified  his  approbation  of  this 
proposal,  and  sent  four  persons  accordingly,  who  reached  the  lobby 
jnst  as  the^  door  was  on  the  point  of  being  forced.  Then  the  Abb^ 
Maury,  of  the  secretary  of  state's  office,  asked  who  was  there,  and 
what  they  wanted  I    •  They  answered  precisely   in  these  words, 

*  Nous  x^oulons  le  Pape;*  (we  want  the  Pope;)  upon  which  the 
Abbe  replied,  '  I  will  speak  to  the  Pope ;  and,  if  he  orders  it,  tlie 
door  shall  be  opened.'  The  order  was  not,  Iiowever,  immediately 
given,  and  the  assailants  were  about  to  renew  tlieit  attempt  to  be^ 
it  down,  when  the  Pope  at  last  commanded  it  ta  be  opened.  Im- 
mediately, General  Iladet  entered,  accompanied  by  his  gensdarmes, 
soldiers  armed  with  muskets,  and  some  of  the  patriots !— amoog 
others,  one  Diana  of  Ceccano,  a  town  in  the  diocese  .of  Florence, 
Antonio  Cardelari,  Fignani,  &c.  in  all  about  twenty  pcrsons-^and 
presented  himself,  standing,  and  covered?  all  his  attendants  ipain- 
taining  the  sainie  position.  Then,  addressing  his  Holiness  (before 
whom  stood  Cardinal  Despuich, )  he  said,  *  Holy  Father,  I  come, 
by  command  of  my  sovereign,  the  Emperor  of  the  Rrench,.  to  say 
that  your  Holiness  must  renoimce  the  teinporal  doodnion  of  the 
states  of  the  Church.*  The  Pope,  keeping  his  seat>  answered  with 
a  mild  and  serene  air,  ^  I  canivot:'  to  which  the  General  replied^ 

*  If  your  Holiness  will  make  this  renunciation,  I  doubt  not  that  ail 
matters  will  be  accommodated,  and  that  the  Emperor  will  trait 
your  Holiness  with  all  possible  consideration..  Then  the  Holy  Fa-^ 
ther  raising  himself  on  his  feet,  with  an  air  of  noajeaty.  andautho* 
rrty,  as  if  he,  at  this  moment,  remembered  that  h^  was  a  prince, 
and  vicar  of  Jesus  Christ,  rejoined,  *  I  cannot  1 1  must  not;  ItcSi 
not*  I  have  promised  before  God^  to  preserve  to  the  holv  church  hit 
possessions,  and  nev^r  xvill  I  Jail  in  the  oath  tvhiph  I  havetfikeMto 
maintain  them.*  The  General  answered  again,  *.Holy.  Father,  I 
am  very  sorry  that  your  Holiness  will  not  ple^ase  to  coadescead  to 
such  a  demand ;  since,  in  refusing,  you  but  expose  yourself  Uf 
new  sufferings.'  The  Pope  replied,  *  I  have  said :  .nothing  on  eartb 
shall  move  me  j  and  here  I^am^  read^  to,  shed.the  last  drop  oi  ng^ 
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bloody  ai)d  lose  my  life  this  very  instant,  sooner  than,  violate  the^ 
oath  I  have  taken  before  Godl* — *  Well,''  returned  the  General^ 
*  thi?  resolution  of  yours  may  perhaps  prove  the  source  4>f  some 
inconvenience  to  you.* — Then  the  great  and  immortal  Pius  VII. 
answered,  .*  I  am  resolved,  and  nothing  shall  move  me.* — *  Since 
such  is  your  resolution,'  replied  the  General,  *  J  am  grieved  at  the 
orders  whiqh  my  sovereign  has  given  me,  and  at  the  conuni^^ion  I 
have  received  from  him.*  Upon  this,  the  Holy  Father  changed 
that  majestic  and  imposing  tone,  which  he  had  hitherto  maintained^ 
and  which  was  so  worthy  of  his  sacced  character,  and  assuming 
that  of  a  parent,  with  an  air  full  of  compassion  for  the  General^ 
said  to  him, '  In  truth,  my  son,  this  commission  will  not  draw  down 
upon  you  the  blessing  of  Heaven.'  ,  These  words  made  some  im- 
pression on  the  General;  but  nevertheless,  following  his  instruc- 
tions, he  said,  ^  Holy  Father,  it  is  nec^sary  that  I  should  carry 
your  Holiness  with  me/    P.  73. 

The  Pope,  seated  in  his^  chair^  cloatbed  in  his  pontifical 
robes,  with  all  hi»  Cardinals  around  him^  will  remind  the  clas-* 
sical  reader  of  a  scene  which  passed .  iii  fornier  ages^  witbiti  the 
\¥all9  of  the  same  city ;  when  the  <3auls,  under  Brenniis.'hiarthed 
into  the  Roman  Foruin^  and  there' beheM  the;'j&nci^'t  senators^ 
sitting  in  their  order,  undaunted  aild  siteht, '  and  app^arj^^  ^s  it 
were  the  tutelar  deities  of  the  place./  I'Jlife  pardj^U^  Jfe^^^^O 
escaped  the  severer  fate  of  their  ancj/eii^  f^Qtolypek^  ^^^ 
"Went  the  milder  discipline  of  banisliment^  ii^t^ad  of.miii;q,f|r^,j,Xb^. 
journey  of  the  Pope  is  described  in  all  the  glowing. cplouji^fwbicli* 
an  enthusiastic  and  bigoted  devotion  tohis  cause^^QOuldtCrente* 
His  arrival  at  Avignon,  that  seat. of  the.pseude  pontiff  (>£  fo/pser 
days^  shews  that  the  attachuaent  of  its  inhabitants  t'oitbe  name 
of  their  ancient  pastor  is  not  yet  extinguished.      »     ;  >     i»    -     •'' 

**  The  news  of  the  Pope's  arrival  at  Avignon  spreaa  liEe  wild- 
fire; so  that  in  a  short  time  the  whole  city,  without  reservoio^  a^e 
or  station,  had  flocked  around  his  carriage,  saluting  its  aovi^reigla 
with  shouts  of  joy,  and  doing  hlru  homage  as  the  legltimiEite  suc- 
cessor of  Peter,  with  a  thousand  modqs  of  testifying  %l{e  r|E^pect 
due  to  so  exalted  a  persqnage.  Ladies,  gei^tlemen  >  of  the  first 
rank,  merchants,  artizans — all  joined  in  one  general  cry  of  fidelity 
and  obedience  to  the  Pope,  all  feeling  the  same  detestation  of  their 
existing  government,  as  tyrannical  and  unlawful;  and  all  the  exer- 
tions made  by  Boazar,  both  of  voice  and  gesture,  to  terrify  the  in- 
hablfants,  were  wholly  unavailing,  being  lost  in  the  noise  of  tri- 
ifinph  and  rejoicing.  At  this  moment  of  peril,  the  soldiery,  which 
was  mixed  and  confounded  with  the  multitude,  grew  pale  and 
trembled,  wanting  courage  to  have  recourse  to  arms,  as  the  impru* 
dent  Boazar,  in  the  heat  of  his  fury,  would  have  had  them.  That 
the  tumult  might  not  still  further  increase,  and  to  prevent  the 
people  of  the  adjacent  country  from  uniting  themselves  to  the  al« 
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readf  AB^niiDled  popuTacef  he  then  ordered  the  city  gaies  to  be 
ehut^  keeping  opea  only  tjiat  by  whicli  we  were  to  take  our  depar- 
ture. ,We  reiniunetl  about  twenty  .minutes  the  objects  of  tliis  po-. 
pular  convulsion,  so  glorious  for  Avignoi),  and  wl)ich  will  be  eter^ 
nally  memorable  iii  its  particular  annals,  till  Boaitar,,  breaking 
throiigh  the  crowd  t>y  main  force,  witli  pUtoU  charge^  ^'^^  levellea, 
Extricated  himself  fropi  the  surrQunding  dangers,  and  precipitately 
quitted  U)G  city,  together  ttitli  the  Pope's  retinae,  iii  extreme  di^ 
dtdeir. 

"  In  the  short  space  allowed  us,  every  inhabitaiit  of  Avignoii 
had  &  thoQsatid  things  tosav,  find  a  thousand  qiicstions  to  ask,  riin- 
sinr  from  one  to  another,  like  the  successive  waves  of  the  sco, 
without  interruption  :  aa,  for  instance,  one  mfia  of  mild  aspect  ^iid 
civil  demeanour  came  up  to  me,  and  asked,  '.  If  it  wcr«  tri\e  that 
the  Pope  h«d  feriiially  excbfiiinunicated  the  Emperpr  Buonajiane.' 
On  toy  laconic  answer,  that  I  could  not  satisfy  hiiii,  because  it 
was  death  to.^e^,  '.Th^t^t  enough  for  me,'  he  exclaimed,  '  that't 
quite  enoi  wyiogi  hutried  away  bt» 

the  thicke 

,'*  AUtl  ire  met  by  aQorder.fi-oin 

Pans,  nbi.  ice,  but  to  ieturni  by  ^ 

iAterior  (^  re«tioa  of  Nicer  wbtxe  ire 

W£re  toai  of  oiir  ultiouite  resia^c& 

Thewb'trii  liriunicftteid  to  uiJ  at  bice; 

but  we  6q  s  mwt  pn{f()und  h^yiteirj^, 

iHfbout  Im  !  we  were  destined  to  reet 

^ia  ordbi  ,  issued  in  consequence  bf- 

the  inAnrnutioiu  wnt  to  government  £y  the  vice  prefect  of  Gre^ 
noble,  aad  the  prindpal  magistrates  of'  the  other  towna  on  Oar 
rootei  all  of  wbom  had  been  spectators  and  criiel  witnesses  of  the 
devotedneai  with  which  the  Pope  was  received  in  eveiy  comer  df 
the  tend)  Bud  by  every  description  of  people."     F.  I3i. 

Ujioa  the  arrival  of  his  Holiness  at  Savona,  he  \^as  treated 
with  greater  lenity,  and  a  fiee  intercourse  with  the  people  \r?» 
allowed  bin) ;  and  what  is  more  extraordinary,  indutgeiic^)>;  p'iir- 
ticulnriy  in  matrimonial  case^,  found  a  ready  ni:)rkei,  ^s  Sppeari 
from  the  following  declaratioh^ 

"  Thence  have  arisen  incalculable  spiritual  advantaged,  wbitli 
he  has  been  enabled  to  communicate  to  all  the  faithful,  parficiH 
larly  to  the  church  revenues,  by  meahs  of  matrimonial  causes." 

It  appears,  however,  that  tlie  Pope^  havliis  ptc^n  iihwiie| 
enough  to  issue  three  bulls,  bmta  fulmirta  .'ddeec!;  agaiiisl  ^ 
many  bishops  of  Napoleon'*  own  elecUoi),  w as. immediately  coin- 
/initteij  to  close  confinement  by  Uuonapai'te,  wlio  ci>,uid  HI  broQk 
any  other  tyranny  except  his  Own.  With  this. the  Mem.oir  c<Vr 
etudes;  nor  has  the  historian^  who  has  recoided  his  melBncbpiy, 
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journey  from  his  capital  to  France,  recorded  his  triumphant  re* 
turn  to  hi^  dominions.     We  consider  this  little  scrap  of  cotem- 
porary  history  as  not  unworthy  of  the  attention  of  the  public^  in- 
asmuch  as  it  shews,  in  the  clearest  point  of  view^  the  character 
of  that  pontiff;  who  is  now  restored  in  triumph  to  the  ancient 
seat  of  papal  usurpation.     We  view  with  respect,  tiay  even  with 
admiration^  the  cairn  and  collected  dignity  with  which  he  endured 
the  bitterest  insults^  t|tid  the  most  atrocious  and  tyrannical  ibjcp^ 
ries ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  we  Ipok  forward  with  no  small  de- 
gree of  alarm  to  the  efiect  of  that  cool  determination,  ind  that 
cautious  intrigue,  which  has  characterized  every  proceeding  ih 
which  his  Holiness  has  appeared.    The  re-establishment  of  the 
order  of  Jesuits  cannot  but  awaken  the  atteotioti  of  all  the  po^ 
tentates  of  Europe,  who  have  a  just  dread  of  a  tpiritoal,  do  lesa 
than  a  temporal  tyrant.    The  proceedings  at  the  c6urt  of  Rotne 
are  such,  even  at  this  present  moment,  asihould  be  watched  with 
a  jealous  eye  by  every  monarch  and  everjr  cdiihtry  in  Christendom> 
find  by  none  more  than  our  own.     Is  it  to  be  endured  by  the' 
English  nation,  that  the  Vatican  is  again  to  direct  the  firoceed* 
i^gs,  and  to  regulate  the  decisions  of  an  English  pdrliament  I 
Vfe  doubt  not  but  that  the  leaders  of  ftctioA,  and  the  patroins  of 
liberality,   will   readily   prostitute  both  themselves    aud   theif- 
country  to  the  spiritual  tyranny  of  the.  pope,  as  they  formerly 
would  have  done  to  the  temporal  dominion  of  Napoleon^  could 
such  a  measure  deliver  the  reins  of  government  into  their  owa 
hands.     The  wary,  cool,  and  persevering  resolution  of  the  pon- 
tiff, which  this  Memoir  so  peculiarly  displays,  may  yet  be  the 
cause  of  much  tumultuous  disturbance  in  these  dominions.     We' 
are  of  opinion,  that  his  Holiness  has  much  more  wit  than  those 
who  would  call  in  his  interference  to  promote  the  success  of  thrir 
own  party ;  and  if  by  their  factious  intrigue  he  once  gains  a  foot- 
ing in  our  sister  island,  he  will  improve  it  to  the  advantage  of  him- 
self, find  not  of  those   who  placed  him  there;  of  thoise  who 
would  have  placed  Mahomet  there  also,  could  Mahomet  have' 
promised  them  siinilar  hopes  of  success  for  thetnselves>  or  o£ 
annoyance  to  the  government  of  the  country. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  are  of  opinion,  that  these  two  Memoirf 
will  not  be  read  without  interest.  We  must  express  oiir  wish, 
however,  that  in  some  instances  the  translation  of  the  latter  had 
been  overlooked  by  some  one  who  was  betterac<{Udihted  With 
the  English  language  tlian  the  translator  hipself,  who;  we 
fthrewdly  suspect,  knows  more  of  the  Italian  thdh  the  English 
idiom.  We  should  not  then  have  met  with  such  words  as  tm- 
perturbab/e,  &c.  nor  the  following  charactier  of  the  bishop  of 
t:i§ivona,  a  prelate  ^^  whose  sanctity  and  g(^  6d<itir  are  ktiown  to 
all  men."     We  are  happy  to  hear  of  thi?j  w<(94erful  instance  of 
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ecclesiastical  cleanliness.     Let  it  be  insaibed.  upon  the  tomb^ 
biene  of  tiie  prelate  of  Savona, 

"'  Nan  redolctf.  sed  olet,  quce  redolere  scl^tJ* 


■!■    I         II  I      Iim^i^mJ^Jm^ 
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JbWEDEN  is  a  country  wliieh  will  ever  be  a  source  of  interest* 
t^  every  mAtr  oi'  mankind  ki  the  Uterary  world.  To  the  states- 
iaian>it»  political  bearings^  resources^  and  dependencies,  will  be 
^  subject  of  the  utmost  importance ;  to  the  mineralogist^  a  sci- 
cuiLtic  description  of  its  mountains  and  its  mines  will  afford  a 
perpetual  sprii^g  o£  deep  aiid  eupious  investigation  ;  to  the  his- 
torian, the  xuighty  exploits  of  a  long  line  of  ancient  monarchs 
M  ill  furnish  ample  poom  for  meditation  and  instruction  ;  to  (he 
]y>tanist^  and  the  natural  philosopher,  the  name  of  Lionano 
alon^  will  consecrate  the  soil  which  gave  him.  birth. 

It  is  therefore  with  the  utmost  satisfaction  that  we  caxh  recom- 
mend to  our  readers  a  volume  which  will  present  them-  with  » 
full,  clear,  and  satisfactory  account  of  all  the  different  objects 
which  can  attract  their  attention  in  this  extraordinary  country. 
Upon  all  points  which  respect  the  mineralogy  or  natural  history 
of  the  regions  which  he  may  traverse,  few  persons  have  a  stipe- 
rior  claim  to  our  attention  and.  respect  than  Dr.  Thomt$on. 
Upon  these  subjects,,  the  information  which  he  affords  us,  is  al- 
ways  scientific,  often  new  ;  upon  every  other  point,  indeed,  he 
speaks  with  much  good  sense,  and  displays  the  collections  he  has 
niade,  pardy  from  his  own  investigation,  partly  from  the  observa^ 
tious  of  others,  with  much  good  taste  and  judgment* 

Dr.  Thomson  sailed  from  Leith  in  the  August  of  1-812,  and 
within  a  week  arrived  at  Gottenburg.  In  so  celebrated  a  place, 
aaid  so  great  a  thoroughfare,  we  should  not  have  expected  to- 
have  heard  of  the  total  want  of  all  inns,  and  places  of  accommo- 
datiou  for  travellers.  We  much  wouder  that  no  Englishman  has 
adopted  our  author's  suggestion,  and  opened  a  large  hotel  within 
iis  walls.  The  Ei^lish,  above  all  other  nations^  understand  the 
ails,  nay,  even  the  comforts  of  inu •keeping.  The  population  of 
Gottenburg  is  considerable,  and  within  seveu  years  it  has  much 
increased :  in  J  81 1  it  was  24,853.  Our  author  has  given  a  very 
full  ^nd  entertaining  description  of  this  magnificeot  ci^.    Erom 

Gottoaburg 
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tSottenbarg  our  author  proceeded  to  Karra  and  TrollhUtte,  at  rfie 
latter  of  \vhich  the  falls  of  the  river  were  particularly  the  objects 
of  his  attention.  His  account  of  the  Swedish  peasantry  in  gcn<^- 
Tol  will,  we  are  assured,  be  grateful  to  our  readers.  • 

^*  The  appearance  of  the  Swedish  peasantry  is  very  strilcmg '  if^ 
A  native  of  Great  Britain,  who  is  accustomed  to  so  great  a  diVbr- 
jsity  in  the  features  of  the  people  with  whom,  he  associates.  H^ 
Swedes  have  all  light  flaxy  hair,  and  a  ruddy  countenance.  :  I  woukl 
.say  that  a  certain  degree  of  flabbiness  is  visible  in  their  complexions. 
There  is  nothing  to  "he  seen  which  indicates  tlie  existence  of  tlva 
more  vjolent  passions ;  but  every  one  expresses  a  docility  and  goQd 

,    humour  in  his  face,  which  I  believe  all  possess,  almost  to  a.  man. 
I  have  often  gone  into  a  Swedish  cottage  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 

.  where  the  whole  family,  .to  the  number  of  sii^  or  eight,  were  asleep 
in  different  beds ;  awakened  the  whole  family^  and  sent  the  hollerv- 
karr  to  ramble  through  the  woods  in  the  dark,  to  a  distance  oi' 
•three  or  four  miles,  in  quest  of  horses.  The  family  were^naade  to 
get  up,  and  kept  out  of  bed  perhaps  for  two  or  three  hours'.  All 
•jthe  wkile  they  preserved  the  most  perfect  goodbumour,  never  at- 
tempted to  persuade  you  to  stop  all  night,  nor  seemed  to  feel  the 
inconvenience  to  which  they  were  put.  The  scarcity  of  coppei*  on  the 
Toad  was  so  great -that  it  was  sometimes  impossible  to  give  the'postr 
hoy  the  sum  which  he  considered  as  %is  diie.  Jn  these  cases  ho 
•continued  to  request  you  to  remember  Irim  with  the  most  perfect 
^ood  humour  and  politeness,  and  never  attempted  to  abuse  you  as 
an  English  coachman  would  have  done  in  a  similar  case.  On  one 
occasion  I  offered  a  post-boy  a  skilling  banco,  which  was  all'tli^ 
copper  money  I  had  in  my  possession  :  he  retunied  it  to  me  again," 
with  the  greatest  good  humour,  and  when  1  gave  it  to  a  boy  that 
was  standing  beside  him  he  seemed  quite  delighted  with  the  joke.  * 
"  The  |>easants  in  Sweden  seem  to  be  a  most  ttmiable  and  inno- 
cent race.  Most  of  then^  can  read  and  write :  they  are  all  clean  and 
well  dressed  in  coarse  blue  cloth,  manufactured  in  Sweden.  1  dor. 
not  mean  to  say  that  blue  is  the  only  colour  which  they  wear,  bat  it 
is  by  far  the  most  common.  They  have  all  round  hats,  and  mostly 
wear  silk  handkerchiefs  about  their  necks.  The  women  are  dressed 
somewhat  iike  the  common  people  in  the  north  of  Scotland ;  but 
they  are  all  distinguished  by  a  white  handkerchief  doubled  into  a 
triangular  shape,  which  is  thrown  over  their  head,  and  tied  undtr 

.  iheir  chin,  while  one  of  the  corners  hangs  between  ■  the  shoulders 
behind. 

.  **  They  have  one  fault  common  to  them  with  most  nations  where 
the  communication  is  not  very  frequent.  They  have  no  fixed  prices, 
aiid  are  always  inclined  to  take  advantage  of  the  necessities  of ' 
strangers  to  get  a  greater  sum  of  money  than  is  consistent  \yith  strut 
honour  and  generosity.  In  this  respect  they  resemble  thie  inhabit- 
ants of  Sutherland  and  Caithness  in  Scotland,  who  have  the  same 
ftiuk  ill  a  decree  if  possible  still  greater."    P.  2% 
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His  arrival  ^t  Orebro  gives  him  an  opportanity  of  presenting 
an  abstract  of  the  constitution  of  Sweden  ^  as  a(  that  place  the 
SMredish  diet  occasionally  meet.  This  diet  consists  of  four  bo- 
dies of  mei),  who  though  meeting  together  in  the  same  place, 
form  four  distinct  and  separate  assemblies.  1.  Tlie  nobles; 
2.  the  clergy ;  3-  tk^  peasants ;  4.  the  burghers.  Of  the  nobi* 
lify  we  shall  not  speak,  as  it  is  generally  known  how  much  Swe- 
jden  is  under  the  government  of  this  OLtended  order.  The  clergj 
meet  in  an  assembly  analogous  to  our  ancient  Convocation.  The 
archbishop  of  UpMl»  and  the  eleven  other  bishops,  are  members 
of  this  part  of  the  diet,  ex  officio ;  the  remaiilder,  to  the  number 
of  about  fifty  or  eighty,  as  with  ifs,  are  elected  out  of  each  dio- 
cese, when  the  king's  writ  for  the  meeting  of  the  diet  is  issued. 
The  election,  however>  with  them  is  niore  popular  than  in  ihis 
CQubtry,  each  person  possessed  of  a  benefice?  having  a  vote; 
whereas  with  us^  iH  we  mistake  not,  the  representative  i»  chosen 
by  tli^  chapter  in  each  diocese.  ^.  Tlie  peasants,  wha  are  a 
class  of  m^n,  of  whi^h  in  Great  Britain  we  are  wholly  ignorant, 
we  shall  therefore  extract  our  autbiH-'s  account  of  them  for  the 
information  pf  the  reader; 

/'  In  iSwedea  there  is  no  cla^  of  men  equivalent  ^o  our  British 
farmers ;  that  is  to  say,  n^en  who  pay  a  certain  annual  rent  to  the 
proprietor  of  the  farm,  in  order  to  be  allowed  to  cultivate  it.  The 
only  farmers  in  Sweden  are  either  proprletora  of  the  land  similar 
to  our  country  gentlemen,  or  they  are  peasants.  Now  a  Swedish 
peasant  is  a  man  emjployed  in  agriculture,  possessing  land  of  a  cer- 
tain tenure,  who  h^s  never  followed  a  trade  nor  enjoyed  a  civil 
oiBce.  So  that  a  peasant  is  a  man  whose  ancestors  have  been  always 
farmers^  Neither  a  nobleman,  citizen,  or  country  gentleman, 
though  he  may  purchase  the  peasant's  estate,  is  considered  as  a 
peasant :  nor  is  he  entitled  to  be  elected  a  representative  of  the  pea- 
sants, nor  to  vote  at  such  an  election.  The  land  quali^ing  a  pea- 
nut to  vote  must  be  either  crown  land  or  his  own  property.  The 
value  of  3uch  lands  of  course  must  differ  enormously. 

'^  Before  the  separation  of  Finland  from  Sweden,  the  wliole  body 
of  peasants  includmg  doubtless  their  servants,  amounted  to  the 
pumbers  contained  in  the  following  table : 


Married. 


Males. 
'■  ■■■    .1 


Females. 


4S78Q2   438549 


Widoweis. 


5460$ 


Widow  a. 


10$«14 


Unmarried  above 
15  years  of  age. 


MTaLes.    Females. 


,302816 


3^4616 


Po.  under  15  .years 
of  age. 


Males.  I  Females. 
42a03ff  I  424977 


T«UL 


^2A79,&I^ 


'*  But  nearly  la  third  part  qf  this  nui^ber  must  be  subtracted  in 
co]|3equence  qf  the  separatiqn  of  Flnlapd. 


^^'  The  peasants  may  be  divided  into  two  dfssef.  1.  TJios^  who 
are  possessed  of  crown  iani^y  which  ^hey  enjoy  for  life,  on  the  pay- 
ment of  a  certain  qui$  ren^  On  the  death  of  such  a  peasant  the 
lease  is  almost  always  granted  to  his  eldest  son.  2.  I^etuants  wlio 
have  bought  the  perpetuity  of  their  farms,  either  from  the  crown  or 
the  nobility,  at  six  years  purchase,  on  the  payment  of  a  (}uit  rent. 
So  that  Swedish  peasants  are  not  in  &ct  proprietors  of  the  laads 
which  they  hold.  What  is  called  in  Scotland  a  few,  and  in  Eng- 
land a  copyhold,  is  very  similar  to  their  tenure.  Nothing  can  be  mote 
striking  than  that  the  very  circumstance,  which  in  Great  Britain 
disqualifies  a  man  from  being  elected,  or  even  voting  at  an  election, 
should  in  Sweden  constitute  the  exclusive  title  to  Uiese  two  privi- 
leges. Every  peasant  may  be  elected  a  representative;  but  a  cer- 
tain valae  of  land  (not  less  than  30/.)  is  necessary  to  constitute  a 
vote.  If  tliis  land  is  divided  among  two  or  more  peasants  tbey  enf- 
^oy  one  vote  among  them."    P.  71* 

The  number  of  representatives  in  the  house  of  burghers  or 
citizens,  who  are  elected  from  the  several  towns  and  cities^ 
amount  to  betv('eeii  one  and  two  hundred.  An  extraordinary 
anomaly  in  the  Swedish  constitution  is  remarked  by  Dr  Thorn* 
son,  as  it  has  by  most  other  writers^  upon  the  state  of  the  repre* 
sentatiun^  that  the  country  gentlemen^  who  have  the  greatest 
stake  iii  the  country,  are  neither  represented  in  the  diet  as  a 
body,  nor  can  they  be  elected  members  of  any  of  its  four  as9enf« 
blies.  We  might,  however,  here  suggest  to  Dr.  Thomson^  that 
this  class  of  men  are  much  smaller  tfaa^i  they  may  at  first  appear^ 
owing  to  the  enormo.us  extension  of  the  nobility  ;  for  when  a 
faonily  in  Sweden  is  oDce  ennobled,  all  the  desceiidant  and  colla- 
teral branches  are  also  noble.  Tlie  number  of  nobles  above  tif- 
teen  years  of  age,  according  to  Dr.T.*s  own  calculation, »»  3311. 
Most  of  those  must  be  proprietors  of  those  moderate  estates 
which  among  us  constitute  the  country  gentleinan-  Tlie  auo- 
ii;ialy^  however,  in  some  small  degree,  niu$t  still  exist^^  and  re- 
<iuire  alte ration. 

Our  author  proceeded  soon  after  to  Stockholm,  to  the  de- 
scription of  which  city  he  bas  dedu  ated  a  whole  cliapter.  No 
circuinstances  either  in  the  political,  mora!,  or  religious  state  of 
this  great  city,  appear  to  have  i  scaped  his  notice  ;  and  in  his  de - 
scriptions  of  the  manners  of  the  inhabitants,  the  worship  of  tl  ^ 
country,  the  structure  of  the  public  buildings,  he  is  equally  en- 
tertaining aiiH  satisfactpry.  He  observes  that  the  number  of  dis- 
sei iters  in  Sweden  is  very  small,  for  which  he  cannot  account^ 
but  aUribiives  tiie  circumslance  to  some  prohi!)itory  lavy^.  He 
J.ii>s  It  down  a*>  a  ri^le,  to  v\hic{i  we  CJin  by  no  means  agree,  thai 
the  naiLirai  tc;}Jenc'y  to  dissent  ij)  g};ea|;er  in  Episcopalian,  than 
in  Pi^^byterjajj^^puutr^^^^     Aj^je  Yjx^h^f  rio,i\t)t  thp  fact  .in. 4hc  lirs^t 

instance, 
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instance,  as  we  know  that'among  the  Scotch  presbyterians  tliem^ 
selves  every  species  of  dissent  abounds.  Much  less  shall  we 
agreie  to  the  reason  which  he  assigns^ "  because  the  morals  of  the 
clerg}'  must  b^  expected  to  b^  more  lax  in  the  first  case  than  in 
the  Qjeicond.''  Our  opinion  is,  that  as  long  as  pride^  conceit,  and 
spleen  exist,  and  an  opportunity  of  giving  them  full  play  is 
allowed  by  the  laws,  so  long  will  there  be  ^n  opposition  bodi  iq 
civil  9fid  eoclesiastical  niatteis.    In  Great  Britain  there  is  a  full 

-proportion  of  these  amiable  qualities ;  dissent  therefore  in  the 
church,  and  faction  in  the  state,  abound.  In  Sweden  they  ap- 
pear, from  our  author*s  own  account,  to  exist  in  a  very  small  pro- 
portion among  the  mass  of  the  people ;  and  this  we  conceive  is 
the  prohibitory  law  which  Dr.  T.  supposes :  for  we  have  never 
heard  of  any  other  in  the  Swedish  constitution. 

In  the  two  next  chapters,  a  very  curious  and  accurate  account 
of  the  late  revolution  is  given  by  our  author.  This  measure  in- 
deed appears  to  have  been  fully  justified  by  the  frantic  conduct 
pf  their  Sovereign,  who  seems  to  have  inherited  the  madnessj 
without  the  ability,  of  his  illustrious  predecessor  Charles  XII. 
The  following  is  the  character  given  of  him  by  Dr.  Thomson, 

"which  we  have  tvery  reason  to  think  correct. 

^  Gustavus  IV.  possessed  certain  qualidesvwhich  gave  him  a  ret 
seaiblauce  to  Charles  XII.  the  .prince  .whose  conduct  he  considered 
as  a  model  for  his  imitation.    Like  Charles,  he  had  an  obstinacy  of 
character  so  great  that  it  was  impossible  to  induce  him  to  alter  any 
f  esolution,  however  absurd  or  ridiculous,  which  he  had  once  formed, 
even  though'  it  were  demoBi|trated  to  him  by  the  clearest  evidence 
that  per^sisting  in  it  could  lead  only  to  disaster  and  ruin.     Another 
Vjaaiity  in  which  he  i^esemblecl  Charles  XII.  was  in  his  capacity  of 
enduring  cold,  which  was  uhcommonly  great.     He  used  to  travel 
in  the  winter  with  only  a  slight  covering,  when  his  courtiers  were 
trembling  with  cold  under  thfe  load  of  two  or  three  great-coats  and 
-«urtouts.  But  in  all  the  eminent  qualities  which  distinguished  Charles 
XII.  there  was  a  sad  falling  off  in  Gustavus  IV.     Instead  of  that  im- 
petuous bravery,  bordering  on  foolhardiness,  which  characterized 
Charles  XIL  and  to  which  at  last  he  fell  a  sacrifice,  Gustavus  IV.  was 
an  absolute  coward,  and,  though  exceedingly  fond  of  military  glory, 
tod  timid  to  venture  to  appear  at  the  head  of  his  troops.     Instead 
pf  that  comprehensiveness  of  plan,  and  that  celerity  and  steadiness 
of  execution,  which  distinguished  Charles  XII.  and  to  which  he 
owed  in  a  great  measure  his  success,  Gustavus  IV,  pever  attempted 
to  form  any  plan  whatever ;   and  by  frittering  down  his  army  intp 
small  detachments,  and  leaving  them  totally  unsfupported  by  each 
other,  and  to  contend  with  forces  more  than  double  their  g.wn  num- 
bers, he  always  rendered  success  impossible.    Instead  of  defending 
his  own  firontiers,  he  lefl  them  defenceless  to  the  invading  enemy, 
while  the  whole  of  his  attention  was  turned  to  romantic  schemes, 

altogether 
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altogether  beyond  the  power  of  his  resources  to  realize.  He  had 
early  become  the  submissive  rolary  ofreligion,  or  more  accurately 
speaking,  of  superstition,  and  during  his  travels  in  Germany  he  £^ot 
hold  of  a  commentary  on  the  Revelation,  by  a  man  of  the  name  of 
Jung,  which,  though  originally  written  in  German,  had  been  tran- 
slated into  Swedish.  This  book  became  the  subject  of  liis  as^duous 
study ;  the  opinions  which  it  contained  were  implicitly  adopted,  and 
regulated  all  his  conduct.  The  second  beast  described  in  the  13th 
chapter  of  the  Revelation,  whose  power  was  to  be  but  of  short  du- 
ration, was  considered  by  him  as  Buonaparte ;  because  some  com- 
mentator had  shown  that  the  letters  in  the  name  Napoleon  Buona* 
parte,  make  out  the  number  666,  which  is  the  mark  of  the  beast. 

"  In  consequence  of  this  discovery,  he  ordered  the  name  of  the 
French  emperor  in  all  the  Swedish  newspapers  to  be  always  printed 
N.  Buonaparte,  and  as  the  real  reason  of  this  whimsical  charge  was 
concealed  by  his  ministers,  it  excited  considerable  curiosity  in  the 
country,  and  nobody  was  able  to  explain  it  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 
He  easily  persuaded  himself  that  he  was  the  person  destined  by  hea- 
ven to  overturn  the  dominion  of  the  beast,  and  that  the  verse  in  the 
6th  cliapter  of  the  Uevelation,  whicli  is  as  follows,  applied  te 
Jiimself: 

"  *  And  1  saw  and  behold  a  white  horse ;  and  he  that  sat  on  him 
tad  a  bow,  and  a  crown  was  given  unto  him:  and  he  went  forth 
conquering  and  to  conquer.' 

".  Giv.stavus  IV.  possessed  some  skill  as  a  practical  painter.  At 
Gripsholni  he  drew  a  picture  of  himself  seated  upon  a  white  horse, 
and  trampling  the  beast  under  his  feet.  So  firmly  was  he  convinced 
of  the  truth  of  allthese  predictions,  that  he  thought  nothing  more 
was  necessary  than  to  refuse  to  treat  with  Buonaparte.  No  prepa- 
rations on  his  part  would  be  requisite  to  enable  him  to  fulfil  the  in- 
tention of  heaven.  When  besieged  in  Stralsund  by  a  French  army, 
he  expected  the  visible  interposition  of  an  angel  in  his  behalf. 
But  wlien  this  angel,  who  was  to  be  four  German  miles  in  height, 
<iid  not  appear,  and  the  French  batteries  were  nearly  completed, 
he  thought  it  requisite  to  attend  to  his  own  safety,  and  retreat  to  the 
island  of  Rugen. 

"  One  of  the  greatest  faults  of  Gustavus  IV.  was  a  total  disregard 
tQ  the  sufferings  and  feelings  of  his  subjects.  All  oppressions  and  all 
toils  and  hardships  he  conceived  them  as  bound  to  endure  without 
murmuring,  and  seemed  to  consider  them  as  created  for  no  other 
purpose  than  to  fulfil  his  sovereign  will  and  pleasure.  His  own 
notion  of  military  tactics,  like  that  of  some  other  princes,  was,  that 
it  consisted  in  nothing  else  than  regulating  the  mihtary  uniforms : 
this  was  with  him  a  point  of  such  importance,  that  when  the  supple- 
mentary troops  were  raised,  he  spent  the  greatest  part  of  a  year  in 
devising  the  shape  of  their  coats,  while,  in  the  mean  time,  the  poor 
recruits  were  left  so  entirely  without  every  means  of  comfort  that 
many  actually  died  of  cold  and  hunger."    P.  1 15. 

The 
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Tbe  account  given  by  our  author  of  all  the  U»n$aciapm  at- 
tending the  late  revolution^  form  a  very  curious  and  entiertaining 
.  part  of  the  present  volume.  We  approve  of  his  cautious  silence 
respecting  the  motives  \^hich  induced  the  Swedes  to  elect  Bar- 
■  nadotte  their  Crown  Prince ;  as  from  the  consummate  prudence 
and  skill  which  distinguish  this  wary  general^  it  is  most  iinpro- 
}>able  that  the  secret  will  ever  be  divulged,  before  it  ceases  to  be 
a  matter  of  interest.  Many  tourists,  with  whom  we  are  ac- 
quainted/would  have  given  us  at  full  length  the  secret  history 
of  this  meniorable  transaction  ;  they  would  have  traced  each  in* 
trigue  through  all  its  ramifications  to  the  hidden  source;  they 
woulfi  h^ve  conducted  the  reader  through  all  the  labyrinths  cf 
state  mj8tery,  ^nd  have  calculated  to  a  farthing  the  sum  expended 
in  coiruption  ;  inlersptrsing^  at  the  same  time,  many  recondite 
observations  of  their  own,  as  to  the  motives  which  actuated  the 
several  parties,  and  as  to  the  courses  which  events  might  have 
taken,  under  other  circumstances,  in  various  stages  of  the  busi* 
ness.  Now  much  as  we  admire  both  the  invention  and  the  coii« 
rtige  of  such  historians.  Me  must  confess  ourselves  fully  satisfied 
vith  the  silence  of  our  author,  and  his  confessidu  of  ignorance 
througliout  the  matter.  Whatever  we  may  beiuclinexi  to  detract 
on  this  account  from  the  credit  due  to  his  imagination,  we  shall 
add  to  the  score  of  his  good  sense  and  veracity ;  qualities,  which 
some  of  his  readers  may  esteem  more  valuable  in  a  tn^veller,  than 
brilliancy  of  genius,  or  fertility  of  invention.  So  much  mystery 
indeed  ha^gs  over  the  whole  of  this  affair,  that  it  is  still  uncer- 
tain how  far  the  election  of  Bernadotte  was  ^reeable  to  the 
wishes  of  Uuonaparte.  His  conduct  since  his  election  has 
clearly  been  in  opposition  to  the  interests  of  the  Brnperor^  as  wiU 
appear  from  the  following  observations* 

"  Thcrp  can  be  no  doubt  that  Bernadotte  was  very  popular  bpth 
\a  HapotY^i^y  ^nd  at  Hamburg,  an^  tb^t  his  behaviour  to  the  Swedes^ 
when  he  was  applied  to  about  concluding  a  peacie  vt  ith  the  French 
Eraperor,  had  made  a  powerful  impression  in  his  favour.  His  great 
abilities  were  generally  known,  and  Sweden  stood  greatly  in  need 
of  ^  Prince  of  abilities  to  raise  her  from  the  st^te  of  extreme  feeble- 
ness into  which  she  had  fallen.  It  is  affirmed  in  Sweden,  ths^t  a 
coolness  had  for  some  time  existed  between  Buonaparte,  and  the 
prince  of  l?onte  Corvo,  in  consequence  of  Buonaparte,  upon  some 
occ4si(>n  or  other,  throwing  up  to  him  hi^  original  rank  of  a  private 
soldier.  $uqh  a  story  is  well  suited  to  the  impetuous  rudeness  which 
cltaracteri^es  Buonaparte ;  but  it  does  not  agree  with  the  mild  tem- 
per and  consummate  prudence  of  Bernadotte.  To  ju^ge  from  $tp- 
pe^rapges,  h^e  ]^as  not  a  good  opinion  of  his  own  countryjnen,  for 
not  a  single  l^Venchman  is  employe^  either  in  tjie  Swedish  arpiy  or 
in  (iny  other  situation,  and  s^ll  the  applicatiohis  which  have  beeii 
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jEoad^  to  hiqi  by  Fr^chipen  have  been  uniformly  refused.  It  was 
fie  that  brought  cd^out  a  peace  between  Great  Britain  and  Sweden. 
4?he  fVehch  Emperbr  was  hurt  at  his  conduct,  and  in  consequence 
ttfOk  poSl^sliion  of  Swedfish  Ponierania.  When  the  Russian  war 
began  last  summer  with  France^  he  went  over  to  Obo,  had  a  con- 
ference with  the  ^mperor  of  Russia,  and  it  i$  confidently  asserteid 
'  that  he  planned  the  campaign  which  proved  ultimately  so  successful 
tor  Russia,  and  so  disastrous  to  France.  Yet  all  this  while  he  has 
most  carefully  abstained  from  issuing  any  declaration,  or  involving 
Sweden  in  any  active  part  against  France.  If  Buonaparte  prove  ' 
ultimately  iucciissful,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  his  conduct 
will  adinit  of  applogy  lyith  Buonaparte,  in  consequence  of  the  diffi- 
ci^ltyoflus  situatiQu;  ivhilp,  on  tbepther  hand,  if  Britain  and  Rus- 
sia pretvaily  h?  has  gp^e  far  enough  to  secure  the  friendship  of  these 
^two  powers-  Nothing  tljerpfofe  can  be  more  skilful  tlian  the  con- 
duct which  he  has  puFSued.  Indeed  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
any  other  would  not  in  the  present  circumstances  have  endangered 
his  own  situation^  or  the  very  existence  of  Sweden  as  a  nation. 
Nothing  would  have  been  easiei*  for  him  than  to  have  induced  Swe- 
den to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  France.  The  Swedish  nobility 
have  all  had  a  French  education,  and  they  have  adopted  a  good  deal 
of  the  manners  and  opinions  of  that  volatile  and  unprincipled  nation. 
The  Swedes  have  been  so  long  accustomed  to  an  alliance  witt 
'France,  that  it  has  become  in  some  measure  natural  to  the  nation. 
•They  have  imbibed  the  opinions,  which  Buonaparte  has  divulged 
with  so  much  industry,  respecting  the  danger  of  Great  B^tain 
holding  the  dominion  of  the  sea,  and  the  injury  which  British  com- 
Dierce  and  British  manufactures  do  to  other  nations.  These  opi- 
liions  I  admit  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  knowledge  of  the  first 
principles  of  commerce  and  even  of  common  sense,  and  show  a 
most  miserable  ignorance  of  the  real  interests  and  real  state  Qf 
Europe.  Yet  I  have  heard  them  gravely  maintained  by  some  of 
the  most  sensible  men  in  Sweden.  If  to  all  this  we  add  the  severe 
treatment  which*  they  have  met  with  from  the  Russians,  and  the 
natural  jealousy  which  every  nation  must  have  of  a  powerful  and 
encroaching  neighbour,  we  shall  not  be  surprized  that  the  great 
body  of  the  Swedes  in  the  present  war  take  the  part  of  the  French, 
tod  are  secretly  hostile  to  Britain  and  Russia.  When  I  was  at 
Stockholm,  this  appeared  very  strongly  marked.  When  any  news 
arrived  of  successes  gained  by  the  Russians,  the  faces  of  every  one 
you  'met  indicated  disappointment  and  uneasiness.  When  new? 
arrived  of  successes  gained  by  the  French,  every  person  was  in 
extasy.  I  except  from  this  the  German  and  Britisli  merchants  who 
reside  in  Sweden,  and  yvho  constitute  a  small  \)\ii  respectable  and 
wealthy  body.'*     P.  145. 

It  is  a  curious  circumstance,  that  inimediately  after  his  electiop, 
he  signed  a  renunciation  of  tjie  Romari  Catholic  religjon,  and 
V  as  baptized,  or  re-baptized,  by  the  Swedish  'bishops.     Berpa* 
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^otte,  indeed,  appears  to  have  adopted  the  wisest  and  the  T>e8t 
line  of  policy  which  he  coiild  have  pursued,  that  of  ideutifyiig 
bimself  with  the  interests  of  his  new  donoinions.  Their  prosp^ 
•  rity  and  welfare  seem  to  be  the  sole  objects  of  his  anibi(iony  and 
of  his  care.  Skilly  caution,  calculation,  and  reserve*  are  the  pro- 
ininent  features  of  both  hi^  public  policy^  and  of  hid.  private  cba* 
meter*  All  his  movements,  or  rather  his  halts  or  his  hoverings, 
during  the  whole  of  the  grand  struggle  between 'Buonaparte  and 
the  allies,  may  be  partially  exjdained  upon  these  principles,  atid 
appear  to  have  arisen  from  these  motives.  As  far  as  the  deliver- 
anc-e  of  Europe  might  promote  the  interests  of  Sweden,  we 
believe  that  he  was  by  no  means  unfriendly  to  the  gteat  cause, 
but  that  his  reserve  was  dictated  by  a  calculation  of  the  probabi- 
lity of  a  failure,  and  of  the -consequences  which  might  result  from 
it  both  to  himself  and  to  his  dominions.  We  are  therefore  by  no 
means  disposed  to  brand  him  with  the  unmerited  naihe  of  traitor, 
«or  to  accuse  him  of  treachery  to  the  great  cause  of  Europe ; 
although  to  any  interests  between  those  of  Sweden  and  himself, 
W€  consider  him  wholly  insensible. 

Our  author  next  presents  us  with  a  very  entertaining  account 
of  Upsal,  and  of  its  university,  and  with  a  long  detail  of  the  state' 
of.its  lecturers,  students,  pro^ssoi's,  &c.  Tl^e  number  of  students 
amounts  to  about  500,  w  ho  lodge  in  private  houses,  and  are  sub« 
Ject  to  no  particular  academical  discipline.  W«  know  not  the 
atate  either  of  learning  or  of  study  in  this  ancient  university ;  the^ 
number,  however,  of  professors  and  lecturers  is  enough  to  make 
the  Scotch  universities  really  jealous,  as  it  amounts  to  ho  less 
than  sixty,  besides  riding,  fencing,  French,  and  drawing-masters^ 
Whether  more  information  is  gained  than  lost  amidst  all  these 
My&tilli  of  literature  and  science.  Dr.  Thomson  has  given  iis  at 
full  length  the  pretensions  of  each  of  these  learned  professors, 
drawn  up  in  their  own  Latin,  which  is  sufficiently  coxcomicalj 
and  not  over  classical. 

The  mineralogical  characters  of  these  exterrsive  regions  are 
detailed  with  much  accuracy  ;  and  the  descriptions  of  the  various 
inines,  of  their  different  strata,  depths,  productions,  &c«  will  en* 
gage  the  attention  of  those  who  are  fond  of  this  study.  In  many 
points,  perhaps,  this  may  be  esteemed  the  most  valuable  part  of 
the  work.  To  those  whose  ideas  and  pursuits  are  of  a  different 
nature,  to  whom 

**  No  product  there  the  barren  hills  afford, 
But  man  and  steel,  the  soldier  or  his  sword,'* 

the  following  description  of  Dalecarlia,  a  name  consecrated  to 
immortality,  as  the  very  temple  9mA  penetralia  of  patriotism,  will 
^  afibrd  rouch  satisfaction. 
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**  Tfie  province  of  Dalecarlia  is  of  considerable  size,  extending 
from  a  little  southward  of  the  river  Dal,  which  is  somewhat  beyond 
the  60th  degree  of  north  latitude  to  nearly  the  62d  degree.  From 
east  to  west,  if  we  allow  it  to  extend  to  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  it 
stretches  ovei*  about  five  degrfees  of  longitude.  It  is  finely  variegated 
with  hill  •  and  dale,  arid  indeed  it  takes  its  name  from  this  circum- 
stance: Dalarne,  by  which  appellation  it  is  known  in  Sweden,  signify- 
ing the  valleys.  It  is  not  nearly  so  much  covered  with  wood  as 
most  of  the  other  provinces  of  Sweden,  at  least. those  parts  of  it 
which  I  saw;  and  this  adds  very  materially  to  its  beauty.  For  no- 
thmg  appears  mere  dull  or  tiresome,  when  you  have  been  accu9« 
tpm^d  to  it  for  some  time,  than  a  continued  pine-^rest,  excluding 
every  possibility  of  a  view,  and  exhibiting  nothing  to*  the  eye 
but  its  own  dark  and  dismal  green.  Like  all  the  other  provinces 
of  Sweden,  it  is^c^hecquered  with  a  variety  of  lakes  of  different 
size^,  an(j|^  it  contains  two  rivers  (besides  many  streamlets) 
which  m  such  a  po^ntry  as  Sweden,  where  great  rivers  are  not 
to  be  found,  acquire  some  importance^  These  are  the  Dal,  which 
occupies  the  southern  part  of  the  province,  and  though  a  shallow 
and  slow  running  river,' and  therefore  not  containing  a  veiy  great 
deal  pf  teater,'  is  yet  broad,  and  has  a  respectable  appearance.  When 
I  state  that  at  fiv6t  sight!  mistook  what  I  saw  of  it  for  a  portion  of  a 
lake, '  if  follows  that  its  breadth  m\ist  be  pretty"  considerable.  The 
other  river  is  the  Ljusne,  which  occupies  the'  northern  part  of  the 
province,  and  is  about  the  same  siize  as  the  Dal.  Both  of  these  rivers^ 
I  conceive,  sis  they. approach  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  into  which  they 
fail,  make  their  way  through  a  number  of  small  lakes,  which  add 
greasy  to  their  {^parent  breadth. .  Both  of  these  rivers  originate 
from,  the  high  mountainous  tract  which  separates  Sweden  from 
Norway,  about  the  latitude  of  Drontheim,  and  a  little  to  the  south. 
There  is  another  pretty  considerable  river  whiqh  rises  in  the  same, 
tract,  runs  south  through  Vermeland,  and  empties  itself  into  th^ 
Venner.    This  river  is  the  Clara."     P.  20^. 

We  coald  have  wished  to  have  given  our  readers  a  fuller  ana- 
lysis  of  the  contents  of  this  pleasing  and  instructive  volume;  but 
vre  shall  have  fully  satisfied  our  consciences,  if  they  shall  be  in- 
duced, by  the  extracts  which  we  have  given^  to  supply  that  defi- 
rieocy  by  their  own  exertions,  and  to  give  their  attention  to  the 
work  itself.  Its  style  is  pleasing  and  unaffected,  and  forms  an 
excellent  channel  of  communication  between  the  information  of 
the  author  and  the  curiosity  of  the  reader.  Should  a  second 
edition  be  published,  we  should  recommend  to  the  author  the 
addition  of  a  short  chapter,  giving  the  reader  a  summary  of  the 
Swedish  history,  which  would  render  his  work  more  perfect  in 
itself,  and  illustrate,  by  parallel  circumstances  and  events^  his  in- 
teresting account  of  the  late  revolution. 
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Art.  7.  Charge  to  the  Ghrg^  of  the  Diocese  efCketter.  By 
the  Right  Reverend G.  Henry,  Lofd  Bishopof  ChaM.  4fo.' 
36  pp.     Rodwell.     I8l4. 

,  The  occasion  of  this  charge  b  as  honouNbte  to  tke  ptMotd' 
Xare  of  iu  right  reverend  ai 
ditable  to  his  abililf  find  dia 
*als  between  the  Episcopal  V 
were  longer  than  ih  these  day 
stat^  of  tKe  Church  could  wil 
therefore,  ih  the  true  spirit  o 

intention  of  visiting  hia  Clejgy  oace  every  three  yon;  a  mea- 
sure which  is  loudly  called  for  in  every  dJoceoe  ihreu^out  Itle 
kingdom :  and  ne  trust  that  the  spirited  exaiOfile  set  by  tbe 
fiishop  of  Chester  will  be  followed  in  every  dioceae  where 
custom  has  allowed  a  longer  interval  betvreen  the  niitKiiau«t 
its  pastor.  Tlie  Clergy  stand  in  need  enongfa  it  pnAM  of -ill 
the  co-operalion,  encouragemeat,  and  advice  from  tHeir  sjiiii- 
tual  head,  uhich  can  result  alone  from  continued  reudbnfee  dnd 
constant  visitations. 

I'lieCtiarge  before  us,  though  dddr^siMonly  to  the  diocese  6F 
Cliestei',  deserves  the  notice  of  the  general  body  Of  the  Cl^y 
ifaroiighout  the  kingdom,  as  it  contiins  tlie  souodfest  and  ittdst 
valuable  remarks  upon  all  the  principal  points  to  which  the  event)' 
(if  the  last  three  years  demand  their  attention.  Upon  the  Sub- 
ject of  the  Bible  Society,  the  Lancosteiiau  System,  tbe  ^on-- 
residence  of  tbt:  Clei^-,  the  Bishop  speaks  in  tlie  abUst  manuer- 
and  in  die  moat  decided  terms.  Upon  tbe  lirst  of  ^e«e  his  Ofit- 
niun  is  expressed  with  tirnuiess  and  strength,  preserving  at  lhe> 
same  lime  that  mildness  and  charily,  which  are  the  ornameuta  of 
our  Christian  profcbsiun. 

"  It  is  a  circumstance  much  to  be  regretted,  that  comparisons 
have  been  ilr;iwn,  and  an  opposition  excited,  between  the  members 
of  this,  and  of  that  more  recent  lastitutioD,  which  is  denominated 
'The  r.ible.Society,'  Such,  ho«-ever,  and  most  linrdrtunately,' is 
the  case.  Far  bd  it  from  ua  to  impute  improper  motives,  unless 
proved,  to  any  description  of  persons;  stilt  less  to   tliut  numerous, 
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^nd  respectable  Society,  which  includes  so  many  of  the  good  j^nd 
great,  and  whosie  professed  object  it  is — to  dispense  the  wprd  oj 
God.  From  my  heart  I  believe,  that  as  a  body,  they  are  ac^^tea 
by  no  other  incitement,  than  a  wish  to  promote  the  present  iind  itpr\ 
®al  happiness  of  their  fellow  creatures.  But  still,  the  JRriehds  6^  tiki 
Church  are,  as  we  think,  justified,  in  giving  a  decided  preferelricei 
and  even  an  exclusive  support  to  the  more  ancient  Society,  and  that 
— ^for  the  following  reason,  llie  Bible  Society,  by  the  very  terms 
of  its  constitution,  disperses  the  Bible  alone,  excluding  theJPrayeir 
Book.  Now,  as  the  one  has  been  heretofore  accompanied  witti 
the  other,  the  systematic  rejection  of  the  latter  may  indiicie  th'i^  sus-^ 
picion,  that  our  Forms  of  rrayer  are  not  held  to  be  essential,  aiiic^ 
by  consequence,  that  our  religious  establishments  are  not  hecei^, 


sary 
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Ih  recommendation  of  the  Madras  System  of  Eddcatibh  titlci^^, 
the  National  Society^  his  Lordship  is  equally  strenuous ;  com^' 
bating  with  ihucH  ability  the  specious  arguments  of  the  Lan*^ 
casterian  liberalisis.  It  is  with  great  satisfaction  that  we  find' 
him  expressing  in  the  most  unequivocal  terms  his  disappra-* 
bation  of  a  practice  qow  gaining  ground  throughout  the  kingn 
dofn ;  we  ajlude  to  the  frequent  use  of  Churches  in  krge  and 
populous  towns,  for  the  purposes  of  charity  sernions  uticonl 
liected  with  any  local  institution^  which  could  possibly  iritei'esfc' 
the  feelings  of  the  inhabitants.  In  almost  every  cohsiderdbte' 
town  afteihpts  have  been  made  to  gain  the  principal  pulpit,  16  W 
filled  often  by  some  strange  and  itinerant  Clergyman,  in  aid  of 
the  Jew  Society,  the  Church  Missionary  Societj^,  8tc.  &c. 
We  cannot  imagine  how  any  one  can  in  conscience  dralfl  iXiWhe 
charitable  resources  of  large  parishes  and  districts^  wbicii  are 
often  very  inadequate  to  siipply  the  spiritual  and  tempiorial  vvaiAs 
of  their  own  poor>  in  behalf  of  these  institutions^  v^hose  ad- 
vantages are,  to  say  the  lens),  very  problematical.  Much  less 
is  it  to  be  endured^  that  the  scanty  earnings  of  the  labouring 
poor,  which  are  scarcely  sufficient  to  supply  ihe  very  necessaries 
of  life,  shall  be  taxed  and  trepanned  from  themselves  and  their 
families  by  the  agency  of  those  instruments  of  fanatical  tyranny; 
1^  oppression^  denominated  Pknnt  Societies.  There 
are  few,  very  few  places,  where  the  majority  eveij^  of  respect- 
table  inhabitants  can  afford  to  expend  more  in  charity  than  is 
expedient  to  render  the  very  existence  of  the  poor  tolerably  com- 
fortable, durhig  the  inclemenci^  of  a  severe  season.  W^  there- 
fore strdngly  disapprove  of  those  appeals  to  their  benevolence, 
ivhich  may  divert  thrir  contributions  ft'om  their  pro))er  (:HaT». 
Hel.  Oiir  clerical  readers  will  see  the  justice  of  the  Bislibp's ; 
pbservations  opbti  this  point. 

/  **  Having 
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**  Haying  now  recommended  to  you,  .and  with  all  the  ear- 
BestnesB  in  my  power,  the  estabUshment  of  District  Committees, 
and  of  Schools  upon  the  Madras  System  of  Education,  let  me  avail 
inyself  of  this  opportunity,  of  pointing  out  a  few  other  particulars, 
to  which  your  attention  may  be  very  usefully  directed.  In  the  first 
place  then,  the  Parochial  Minister  is  now  more  th&n  ever  called 
upon,  to  oppose  and  check  that  Spirit  of  Itinerancy,  Which  appears 
to  be  gaining  ground,  and  to  form  one  of  the  alarming  syniptems 
pf  the  present  day.  Much  enquiry  and  consideration  therefore  are 
demanded  from  you,  before  you  accede  to  those  numerous  requests 
which  are  made,  for  the  occasional  use  of  your  Pulpits.  Recollect, 
It  is  to  your  peculiar,  to  your  exclusive  care,  that  the  souls  of  your 
parishioners  are  entrusted.  In  you  alone  is  vested  the  dread  respon- 
sibility. You  are  accountable  therefore,  not  only  fbr  the  doctrines 
wnich  you  yourselves  deliver,  but  for  those  also,  which,  by  your 
lifufferance,  are  promulgated  by  others.  In  jbstification  of  this  in- 
trusion, the  plea  of  some  Chanty,  or  the  interests  of  some  popular 
Society,  are  for  the  most  part  brought  forwards :  and  persons  un- 
known themselves,  apply  in  the  name  of  a  Committee  little  more 
known,  for  the  accommodation  of  Churches  in  populous  Districts. 
Far  be  it  from  me,  to  counteract  the  views  of  any  one  Charitdbie 
Institution  whatever :  but  why,  I  must  ask,  should  not  the  regular 
Minister  be  applied  to  on  these  occasions  ?  The  desire  to  substitute 
the  labors  of  another  in  his  room,  at  least  excites  the  suspicion, 
that  his  own  would  not  be  exerted,  with  equal  zeal,  or  with  equal 
success.  If  the  application  be  complied  with,  a  comparison  is  sure 
to  be  drawn,  and  that,  from  obvious  circumstances,  not  usually 
advantageous  to  the  established  pastor.  Thus  his  hearers,  without 
any  sufficient  reason,  become  dissatisfied,  and  infected  with  a  love 
for  novelties  and  change.  Such  officious  interference,  while  it 
tends  to  degrade  the  Clergy,  is  at  the  same  time  totally  inconsistent 
with  any  System  of  Church  Discipline  and  Unity,"     f .  21. 

We  could  have  wished  to  have  presented  the  reader  with 
a  large  portion  of  this  excellent*  Charge ;  we  caonot^  how- 
ever refrain  from  giving  one  extract  more  upon  a  very  import- 
ant  subject,  the  residence  of  the  Clergy ;  in  which  the  Bishop 
combats  with  much  success  the  injurious  and  most  un- 
founded notion  of  the  inattention  of  the  Clergy  to  their  pastoral 
duties.  The  facts  which  he  states  must  carry  conviction  with 
thenpi  upon  the  mind  of  every  unprejudiced  reader. 

*♦  We  have  to  lament,  that  in  consequence  of  these  bills,  a  very 
general  but  erroneous  opinion  has  gone  abroad,  with  respect  to  the 
residence  of  the  Clergy.  When  non-residence  is  talked  of,  I  un- 
decstand  by  that  term,  an  implication  of  neglect — the  pon-per- 
formance  of  duties—  of  duties  which  could  be,  and  winch  ought  to 
be  discharged;  but  surely  they  are  not  to  be  included' in  this  ccn* 

sure, 
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SUfe,  who  do  all  they  ate  capable  of  doing — who  themselves  con- 
stantly perform  the  services  of  their  own  Church,  and  who  reside 
as  near  to  it,  as  they  possibly  can.     The  Clergy,    I  must  observe, 
have  been  hardly  dealt  by,  and  the  list  of  non-residents  unfoirly 
swelled,  by  returning  such  in  the  number.    But  whatever  may  be 
the  case  in  other  Dioceses,  I  am  happy  and  proud  to  declare,  that 
there  are  not  many  in  my  own,  who  can  fairly  be  classed  under  the 
description  of  non-residents.     From  the  late  parochial  returns  it  ap- 
pears, that  though  there  are  some  who  had  sinned  against  the  let- 
ter of  the  law,  there  were  comparatively  very  few,   who  were  real 
and  virtual  offenders — ^few  who  could  be  charged  with  wilful  dere- 
liction or  neglect*     In  this  Diocese,  of  so  great  an  extent,  and  of 
such  an  immense  population,    there  are  not  many  incumbents  who 
do  not  at  least,  serve  6pe  of  their  Churches. 

**  The  total  number  of  benefices,  is  five  hundred  and  ninety-two. 
Upon  these,  there  are  three  hundred  and  ninety  who  do  their  own 
duty ; — five  only  are  absent  without  license,  or  exemption.  The 
proportion  also  of  those  who  have  licenses  is  much  diminished. 
Some  absentees  of  necessity  there  always  must  be,  from  age,  from  ' 
indisposition,  and  various  other  causes  of  Just  and  legal  exemption* 
But,  upon  the  whole,  I  am  satisfied.  There  are  not  many,  of 
whom,  in  this  particular,  there  is  just  ground  of  complaint.  At  a 
time  then,  when  some  in  whom  we  should  have  wished  for  and  ex- 
pected kinder  feelings,  are  so  very  ready  to  malign  the  Clergy, 
when  they  are  represented  as  devoted  to  trifling  amusements,  and 
crowding  every  place  of  public  resoi't ;  happy  am  I  to  bear  this  tes- 
timony to  the  different  Character  of  my  own  Clergy — a  testimony 
due  to  the  cause  of  tl'uth,  and  to  them."     P.  27* 

We  trust,  that  from  what  we  have  already  presented  to  our 
readers,  their  attention  will  be  generally  drawn  to  this  temperate^ 
able^  and  most  important  Charge. 


Art.  8.     The  Importance  of  Religious  £stabllshments  tu  the 
true  Interests  of  Civil  Societ If.     Is.     Stockdale.     1814. 

So  little  are  the  rising  generation  impressed  with  the  principles 
of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  polity,  and  so  little  is  their  view  directed 
to  the  foundations  of  all  order  and  good  government,  that  wc 
iiaii  with  pleasure  an}^  publication  which  may  have  a  tendency  to 
supply  so  fatal  a  deficiency,  The  little  tract  before  us  appears 
well  calculated  for  that  pin-pose,  as  it  affords  a  clear>  simple,  and 
concise  view  of  those  civil  and  political  principles  upon  which 
we  venerate  and  defend  our  establishment.  The  reasoning  is 
jound^  the  representations  are  calm  and  dispassionate^  and  are 
such  as  are  peculiarly  adapted^  from  their  quiet  good  sense,  to 
influence  the  minds  of  those  who  have  thought  but  little  as  yet 

X  31  upoa 
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upon  tliis  important  subject.  Witli  the  experience  and  clLscem* 
n^ent  of  the  author  in  the  i'oilowiifg  remarks^  our  reader:^  wiU  bt 
much  pltased. 

**  It  may  siill  be  asked,  whether,  as  thesoFc  object^  hi  requiring 
conForinity  with  the  Established  Church  as  a  quali(icatk>n  for  pnwer, 
is  the. security  of  that  Church,  some  portion  of  povrer  may  not  be 
allowed  to  glide  into  the  hands  of  Dissenters,  without  danger  to  the 
CstabHshnient  ?  If  tliis  be  possible,  it  ought  certainly  to  be  done. 
For  exclusion  ought  not  to  be  carrieil  a  step  beyond  the  bounds  of 
uecessity-  But  it  should  be  remesnbered,  that  power  is  neceftKirily 
productive  of  influence ;  Riid  though  the  quantum  of  power,  ac- 
tually possessed  by  Dissenters,  may  not  enable  ihem  to  enter  upoa 
any  open  or  direct  attack  on  the  Church,  yet  the  influence  thencQ 
derived  may  be  employed,  imperceptibly  perhaps,  in  undemiinlnj 
its  foundations.  But  if  the  exclusive-principle  be  once  allowed  to 
be  relaxed,  who  shall  presciibe  any  bounds  to  its  relaxation  ? — whc 
shall  presume  to  draw  the  line  of  indulgence,  and  to  say  to  impor- 
tunity,— thus  far  and  no  farther  ?  On  the  moderation  of  any  human 
beings,  when  so  fascinating  an  object  as  power  is  in  view,  what  re- 
liance can  be  placed  I  Besides  the  ordinary  motives  which  kni 
men  to  seek  that  object  with  avidity,  the  persons  in  question  wiH 
find  an  additional  inducemei^t  to  pursue  it,  in  those  feelings  of 
jealousy  with  which  they  ever  view  an  Established  Charch ;  whikt 
every  step  they  advance  in  that  pursuit,  will  facilitate  their  farther 
progress.  But  to  induce  them  to  exert  all' their  efforts  for  its  at- 
tainment, nothing*  more  can  be  necessary  than  to  know,  that  tliej 
are  not  totally  excluded.  Finding  tliat  the  door  is  not  shut  upon 
them,  they  will  be  incessantly  pressing  to  Open  it  widier ;  iknd,  un- 
less the  resistance  from  within  be  fully  equal  to  the  pressure  from 
without,  they  must  be  gradually  gaining  on  their  opponents.  There 
is,  indeed,  reason  to  fear,  that  those  who  are  within  may  not  be  dis- 
posed, in  time,  to  put  forth  their  strength,  in  resisting  the  external 
pressure. — Confiding  in  their  numeric^  majority,  they  may  be  led, 
by  indolence  or  by  liberality,  to  persuade  themselves,  that  the  ne- 
cessity for  strenuous  resistance  does  not  yet  exist ;  apd  under  tlvft 
persuasion,  that  it  will  be  in  their  power  to  ^ut  the  door  whenever 
they  please,  they  may  procrastinate  their  defensive  efforts,  nn- 
4ii  it  shall  become  impossible  to  prevent  its  being  thrown  wide  open 
to  all.  Thus  it  is,  that  those  who  deft^d  establishments  are  cba- 
j^cteri^ed  by  confidence,  supineness,  and  dilatbrihess ;  while  their 
assailants  are  ever  distinguished  by  ^^1,  activity,  and  prompti- 
tude. 

.  *«  Such  are  the  dangfeni  which  an  Established  Church  has  to  fear 
£:Qm  a  relaxation  of  the  exclusive  principle  of  the  Te»t*lAws.  It 
ibay,  indeed,  be  coii^idered  as  a  general  iliaxim,  (and  hmpoy  would 
it  be  for  mankind;  if  the  maxim  were  never  lost  sight  of, )  that  in 
*no  Instance  can  relaxation  of  principle,  be  unaccompanied  with 
4a^6r«    For  the  human  mi&d  issur^  to  lost  its^  respect  for  prin* 
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•iplei  when  it  ceases  to  regard  it  as  inviolable ;  and  it  is  soon  led 
to  view  with  indifference,  what  it  before  looked  upon  as  sacred* 
Fixed  to  no  rule,  but  deeming  itself  at  liberty  to  follow  the  dictates 
©fits  own  discretion,  it  becomes  Unsettled  and  wavering;  it  changes 
its  opinions  and  its  views  according  to  the  fluctuation  of  circum- 
stances ;  it  loses  the  manly  qualities  of  firmness  and  decision  ;  it 
knows  not  what  to  oppose  to  srolicitation,  to  which  it  gradually 
gives  way,  in  the  vain  hope  of  conciliation ;  at  length,  enfeebled  by  , 
irresolution  and  compliance,  it  finds  itself  utterly  unable  to  with- 
stand the  hosUle  force,  which,  during  its  period  of  vacillation,  has 
been  accumulating ;  and  it  is  compelled  to  abandon,  if,  fromi  a  sense 
of  weakness,  it  do  not  voluntarily  sacrifice,  what,  in  the  first  in* 
stance,  it  considered  as  out  of  the  reach  of  danger.^'    P.  41* 


Art.  9»        Dissuasive  from  Sounianism^    hjf    (t    tMrpnam 

l£aio.  24  pp.     Bivingtons.     1814^ 

This  is  a  very  dispassionate,  clear,  and  able  tract,  upion  a 
subject  which  in  these  days  demands  the  attention  of  the  clergy. 
{Sociuianism^  may  not  be  a  generally  growing  evilj  yet  in  papi 
ticidar  districts  the  numbers  of  Unitarians  have  been  consider-^ 
:ably  augmented.  To  the  clergy,  where  these  perversions  pre* 
vail^  we  strongly  recommend  this  little  tracts  which  may^  under 
the  blessing  of  Providence,  be  eiFectual  in  arresting  the  progress 
i4  so  iiital  ail  error.  The  various  arguments  are  urged  with  much 
calmness^  btit  at  the  same  time  in  a  manner  so  earnes%  that  they 
must  find  their  way  to  every  heart,  which  is  not  closed  by  selC^ 
conceit  to  th^J'voice  of  reason  and  Revelation.  The  author  has, 
with  much  propriety,  adopted  the  form  of  an  address.  The  fol- 
lowing extract  will  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  reasoning  of  oui^ 
author:— 

'<  But  the  union  of  the  divine  and  human  nature,  in  orie  person,* 
i*  jQpystery  which  you  catnnot  comprehend,  and  which,  there- 
for^you  will  not  believe.  Do  you,  then,  reject  from  your  faith 
whatever  is  beyond  your  comprehension  ?  If  so,  of  what  ax^iclesf 
is  J^>u^  creed  composed  ?  Can  you  comprehend  the  infinite  per- 
fections of  the  Deity?  Can  you  conceive  how  the  Almighty  ex- 
ists from  eternity  ?  How  he  fills  all  space  ?  Can  you  by  searchini?^ 
find  out  God  ?  Nay,  can  you  compD^hetid  the  nxiWSk  of  spirit  and 
iriatter  in  your  own  composition?  Have  you,  then,  such  con- 
fidence in  your  reasoning  powers,  of  the  origin  of  which,  and  of 
the  manner  of  their  operation,  you  can  fofm  no  idea^  as  to  Bet  pp 
your  own  conclusions  against  the  c^xpress  authority  ^f  llevelatioti^ 
which  informs  you — that  the  Word  w^.?  KVoc/— and  ^hat  the  Word 
xxxLS  made  Jiesh ;  and  which  clearly  unfolds  the  twofold  nature  or 
Christ,  by  giving  him  the  twofold  appellation  of  ^Soif  f^  Qod^  Spil 

X  3^  2  ibfort 
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Son  of  Man  ?  That  in  the  latter  character,  he  was  very  man,  you 
yourselves  allow.  That  in  the  former,  he  must  be  very  God,  it 
seems  impossible  to  doubt.  That  the  Son  of  man  must  be  man, 
and  that  the  Son  of  God  mUst  be  God,  are  truths  apparently  too 
obvious  to  be  disputed.  And,  as  if  to  warn  you  against  a  dis- 
position to  doubt  this  great  truth,  because  it  is  mysterious  and 
incomprehensible,  the  inspired  Scriptures  tell  you  expressly,  that 
*  great 'is  tlie  mystery  of  godliness:  God  was  manifest  in  the  flesh.' 
It  were  endless,  however,  to  quote  the  many  passages  in  which 
those  Scriptures  assert  the  divinity  of  Him,  in  whom  dtioelt  all  the 
'J'ulncss  of  the  Godhead  bcdilii ;  who  spake  of  the  glory  tvhich  He 
had  with  the  Father  be/ore  the  ivorld  ^as ;  and  whom  we  are  re- 
quired to  honour,  even  as  tee  honour  the  Father," 


Akt.  10    '  Proofs  of  Christianity.     12mo.    Mawmatt.     1814. 

This  is  a  full,  clear,  and  satisfactory  display  of  the  evidences 
^6f  our  holy. religion,  in  the  form  of  question  and  answer.     It  is 

clearly  the  work  of  a  scholar,  and  is  peculiarly  a(Japt;ed  for  the 
"u!-c  of  thosv,  wbo.se  studies  are  directed  towards  the  same  end. 
'While  we  have  such  excellent  books  of  every  description  for 
'tc)ach*mg  the  lower  classes  the  first  principles  of  religion,  vre  are 

happy  to  fold  a  book  that  we  can  so  strongly  recommend  to  those, 
'whose  attention  is  directed  towards  the  education  of  the  higher 
^orders.     We  should  consider  this  little  tract  as  admirably  fitted 

for  those,  who  have  attained  a  place  in  the  uppei'^  forms  of  our 
"public  schools.  Carefully  instructed  as  they  already  are,  for 
•who  can  be  bold  enough  to  express  even  a  suspicion  that  they 
'are  not,  both  collectively  and  individually  in  the  articles  and  the 
'Evidences  of  tlrnt  religion  in  whose  faith  they  are  to  live  and  in 

whose  hope  they  are  to  die,  they  may  still  stand  in  need  of  a 

short  and  able  conipendium.  of  all  the  religious  instruction  which 
'has  been  so  carefully  impressed  upon  their  minds.  A  more 
.concise  and  masterly  statenieikt  of  these  important  truths  cannot 

be  \  found,  thau  in  the  tract  before  us,  Tlie  part,  however,  of 
. \\}is  work  which  we  most  admire,  is  the  caution  and  ability  with 

which  the  author  has  armed  the  young  Chn^tian  agaiust  the  first 

attacks  of  infidelity,  by  engaging  his  reason  in  the  service  of  his 
.'  Redeemer.     At  a  certain  age,  when  the  powers  of  mi  ad  begiu 

to  develope  ihrnisehes,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  show, 

that  reason  and  philosophy  are  employed  in  a  mitch  more  dig- 
^•liitied  and  appropriate  manner  in  the  defence,  than  in  the  atca^ 

of  our  holy  faith.    We  were  therefore  peculiarly  pleased  with  the 


ToUowlng  extract : — 
•      1       • 


I 


«  a  With 
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**  Q,  With  such  a  mass  of  arguments,  or  rather»  of  evidence  in 
its  favour,'  how  comes  it,  that  so  many  persons  either  doubt  its 
truth,  or  reject  it  as  art  imposture  ? 

**  A.  Such  persons  either  do  not  examine  these  proofs,  or  wish 
them  false,  or  want  to  distinguish  themselves  by  the  singularity  of 
their  opinions.  ' 

**  Q.'That  is  to  say,  Infidelity  arises  from  negligence,  from 
vicious  habits,,  or  from  vanity  ?  * 

"  A.  Ye?,  from  negligence,  when  men  devote  their  time  and 
their  attention  so  entirely  to  their  interests  or  their  pleasures,  to 
the  business  or  amusement  of  the  moment,  as  to  think  of  nothing 
else,  and  eventually  to  exclude  every  oth6r  occupation.  Such 
persons  not  unfrequently  become  practical  Atheists,  and  live  as  if 
there  were  no  God,  no  moral  law  in  the  universe.  From  vicious 
habits,  when  men  give  themselves  up  to  practices  prohibited  by  re- 
ligion ;  and  thus  make  it  their  interest,  that  religion  should  be 
false.     And, 

**  Finally,  when  men  wish  to  acquire  the  reputation  of  superior 
judgment  or  superior  courage,  by  rejecting  opinions  and  doctrines 
generally  believed  and  reverenced. 

"  Q.  Are  not  these  causes  of  infidelity  frequently  united  ? 

*'  A.  Yes,  the  first  naturally  leads  to  the  second ;  and  as  vice 
darkens  the  understanding,  ignorance  generally  accompanies  it; 
^nd  ignorance  almost  invariably  engenders  pride. 

**  Q^  Does  not  experience  confirm  the  trtjth  of  |;his  observation  ? 

•*  A.  Yes,  ex'perience  teaches  us,  that  men  invariably  begin  to 
neglect  the  duties  of  religion  before  they  question  its  doctrinep, 
or  in  other  words,  that  they  lose  their  morality  before  they  re- 
nounce their  faith. 

**  Q.  Whence  arise  doubts  in  religious  matters  ? 
^   "  A,  Sometimes  from  negligence  and  ignorance,  and  sometimes 
from  a  habit  of  attending  to  the  obscurities  of  religion  more  fre- 
quently than  to  its  proofs.  •' 

"  Q.  Why  should  there  be  any  obscurities  in  religion  ? 

**  A.  Because  both  the  nature  of  the  Divine  Being,  and  hi» 
operations  n^us^  in  many  respects,  surpass  human  comprehension, 
and  consequently  ^e  pbscure, 

<^  Q.  Why  so? 

<^  A,  Because  a  being  of  so  confined  £j  capacity  as  man,  cannot 
possibly  comprehend  the  boundless  perfections  of  the  Almighty; 
in  other  words,  finite  cannot  Contain  infinite. 

**  Q.  Is  there  any  other  cause  of  obscurity  in  religion  ?  '  ^ 

**  A.  Yes,  the  operations  of  God,  as  well  as  his  attributes  are 
too  extensive  to  fall  under  human  observation.  They  are  con- 
nected with  systems  of  which  we  can  have  no  conception,  ,a^id  may 
relate  to  periods  and  events  far  I'emote  in  place  and  time  from  ou^ 
sphere  of  existence^ 

"  Q.  Are  there  not  mysteries  in  nature  as  well  as  in  religion^ 
and  ^r^  not  the  foriner  as  incomprehensible  as  the  latter  ^ 

,         ""    ''  A.  Yes^ 
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** ,  A.  Yes,  tl^e  visible  world  teems  with  wonders,  and  half  the 
processes  of'  nature,  such  as  the  propagation  of  animals ;  the  pro** 
duction  and' growth  of  vegetables — the  nature  of  light  and  sound-^ 
of  the  electric  fluid — of  magnetic  influence,  &c.  &c^  are  all 
knysteries  as  impenetrable  to  human  reason  as  the  ineffable  secrets 
of  the  divine  e$sence  qr  the  wonderful  means  of  Xledemption. 

**  Q.  Why  then  do  lipt  men  contradjct  and  reject  the  former  as 
oflen  and  as  obstinately  as  they  do  the  latter  ? 

"A.  Because  the  admi^ion  of  tlie  former  does  not  interfere 
with  their  passions  and  prejudices,  which  the  latter  (end  tq  copf 
^oul  or  to  suppress/*     E^41. 

y^e  trust  that  this  useful  and  important  tract  will  meet  in-ith 
an  extenxve  circulation  in  those  quarters  which  we  have  already 
iiamed  j  where  if  it  be  not  thought  necessary,  at  least  it  will  not 
be  superfluous.  We  should  also  hope  that  its  author  would 
publish  an  explanation  of  the  doctrines  of  our  ChUrch  upon  ^ 
isimilar  plan,  for  the  use  of  the  higher  orders  qf  our  youth  :  to 
whom  we  con^bider  it  as  not  wholly  unimportant  that  some 
general  Christian  instruction  should  be  given^  and  tl;at  they 
siiould  parlicularly  be  brought  up  in  {hp  cpmrnuuioi^  of  qu^ 
liytublished  Church. 


THANKSGIVING  SERMONS, 

Apr.  11.  England's  Gloru  and  Duty:- preaclkd  at  St.  Cnix^ 
in  the  Cit}i  of  Yorky  by  J.  Overton,  -A^A^.  on  the  7t/i  of  July  ^ 
1814.     Cradock  and  Joy. 

ADiidst  subjects  of  so  much  greater  importapce  th^t  within  th^ 
|ast  year  have  crowded  in  upon  us,  we  have  nojt  i)een  enabled  tp. 
,  pay  sufl^cient  uttention  to  a  large  class  of  singly  serniQris^  which 
"•were  preached  upon  this  sa<!red  f^tival  of  national  triumph. 
Many  of  theni  are  worthy  oif  our  attentiort ;  and  if  we  shall  not 
have  afforded  ihepi  a  place  in  our  Revievv,  it  is  nqf  because  they 
have  not  ftdly  cjt^served  it.  The  Serniou  before  us  is  distinguished 
for  soundness  of  principle,  and  energy,  rather  than  elegance  of 
expression.  The  preacher,  after  describing  the  incalculable  im-r 
portance  of  our  naval  superiority,  jn  preserving  our  shores  from 
|he  attack  qf  the  enemy,  and  our  tields  from  becoming  the  scene 
.of  devastation  and  blood,  thus  proceeds : 

**  And  who,  except  under  the  privation  of  these  blessings,  can 

suitably  estimate  this  degree  of  success !     Think  pf  the  horrors  of 

"^Anarchy!  o^  Atheism,  of  Despotism  :  Think  of  the  undestribable 

Wretchedness  of  those  places  which  so  long  and  frequently  were  thfj 

Immediate  seats  and  scenes  of  war:  Think  of  what  has  actually 

V"    • ;  .      t^ei^ 


« t  ^  I ,  ^  «^ 
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'  .  ''  .  -    • 

taken  place  at  Paris,  at  Moscow,  at  Hamburgh,  at  Leipsic,  antl  in 
iiearly  every  other  part  6f  Europe :  Read  seriously  the  appalling 
accounts  of  the  suflcrings  in  Germany  :  Comj>are  aU  this  with  our 
condition  at  tlie  worst :  Contemplate,  as  Christians,  the  two  condi- 
ti(Mis  not  only  tn  their  bearings  on  the  present  generation  and  pre- 
sent Life ;  but  also  with  a  reference  to  posterity,  and  the  everlast- 
ing i^ncecns  of  mankind ;  and  it  will  afipcar  wlmt  abundant  cause 
we  hod  9t  all  times  for  thankfulness :  and  that  in  opposing  a  system 
ttt  once  so  iniquitous  and  destructive,  and  *'  behaving  ourselves^ 
valiantly  for  our  people,  and  the  cities  of  our  God,''  we  have  shewn 
,  ourselves,  "  a  wise  and  understanding,"  as  well  as  a  highly  favoured, 
nation. 

**  Some  persons,  indeed,  have  ever  been  raxMre  disposed  to  com- 
plaia  of  our  sufferings,  as  the  result  of  misraanagenient  in  our  Gp- 
vernors,  than  to  thank  God  for  our  remaining  blesi>ings.  But  this 
class  of  men  have  shewn  themselves  as  short  sigl^te^l  in  Politics  as 
they  are  defective  in  Religion.  They  overlooked  the  grand  source 
of  the  evil;  the  deplorable  moral  and  political  disorder  which  had 
seized  Europe:  They  ascribed  that  to  want  of  skill  in  the  Physi- 
cian which  had  become  unavoidable  through  the  malignity  of  the 
disease ;  which,  for  any  thing  they  could  know,  under  an  opposite 
mode  of  treiitment  might,  inevitably,  have  proved  fiitai ;  nay, 
which  in  point  of  fact  did  so  prove  in  every  instance,  Kurope 
throughout,  where  their  prescriptions  were  pursued :  They  distiu- 
guistied  not  between  theory  and  prac1;ice;  and  because  they  necos* 
sarily  felt  the  inconveniences  of  the  plan  adopted,  concluded,  with* 
■out  trying  it,  that  another  would  have  been  preferable."    P.  IJ. 


Art.  12.  Prospect  of  Perpetual  ixnd  Utiherml  Pence:  a  Ser- 
mon preached  on  the  3d  of  Jitli/y  ai  the  E^isex-atrect  Chy/pel, 
by/l  ^  Btlsluinu     Jofaiison.     1814. 

We  do  not  see  tlie  force  of  tlie  reason  assigned  by  Mr.  Bel* 
sham  :or  preaching  his^Thanksgiving  Sermon  on  tlie  3d,  instead 
of  the  7th  July,  the  day  appointed.  His  auditors,  who  are  en- 
tirely^Qf  tlie  higher  orders,  would  not  probably  have  been  induced 
to  become  gapers  at  the  shew  which  was  passing  by. 

The  language  in  which  this  Sermon  is  composed  is  uniformly 
elegant,  sometimes  even  vigorous.  Hie  opening  of  it  will  afford 
the  best  specimen  of  Mr.  Belshain's  style  and  expression, 

'y  The  events  of  the  two  preceding  years  are  unparalleled  in  hii* 
txkiy.  A  portentous  and  devouring  despotism,  which  trampled  all 
Earope  under  its  feet,  which  bid  defiance  to  the  combined  energies 
.of. the  nations,  whose  will  was  law,  which  disposed  of  crowns  and 
kingdoms,  ^nd  at  whose  voice  the  earth  trembled,  is'  suddenly 
iH-iished  to  atoiiis.    Not  indeed  by  hostile  forge,  nor  by  Uie  united 

tffoita 
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efforts  of  human  intellect  and  strength,  but  by  its  own  desperate 
and  ^nexanipled  intatuution,  and  by  the  overruling  providence  of 
Godr  The  giant  power,  which  having  lately  sprung  from  the  earth, 
had  exalted  itseif  above  all  rule,  intoxicated  with  uninterrupted 
success,  arrogantly  attempted  to  scale  the  heavens;  and  vainly 
dreamed  that  the  armies  which  no  earthly  force  could  controuli 
which  were  ewers  where  victcrious,  every  where  irresistible,  might 
bid  defiance  to  the  inclemency  of  the  seasons  and  to  the  rigours  of 
a  frozen  climate. 

<*  But  pride  and  presumption  were  soon  overtaken  by  deserved 
find  exemplary  punishment,  *  For  who  ever  hardened  himself 
against  God  and  prospered  V  The  destroying  angel  received  his 
dread  commissi<m,  and  the  innumerable  myriads  of  the  invading 
army  peri;shed  as  it  were  in  a  night;  the  baffled  and  disgraced 
chief,  like  the  Assyrian  t3a'ant  of  old,  escaping,  with  difficulty  and 
dismay,  a  solItai*y  and  fprlorn  fugitive,  to  his  own. country. 

''  In  the  mean  time  the  continental  powers,  which  had  before 
crouched  at  his  feet  or  groaned  under  his  tyranny,  encouraged  tiy 
the  disasters  which  had  befallen  the  common  oppressor,  entered 
into  a  new  alliance,  an  alliance  cemented  by  a  deep  sense  of  past 
wrongs  and  a  just  apprehension  of  future  injut%es>  to  shake  o&  his 
yoke ;  and  after  a  few  CQuvulsive  struggles,  the  exhausted  tyraut 
of  the  continent  sunk  under  the  generous  and  heroic  eQbrts  of  the 
united  nations,  and  was  compelled  to  abdicate  the  throne,  to  re- 
sign his  conquests,  and  to  make  way  for  the  restoration  of  a  consti- 
tutional government  to  a  great  nation,  oyer  which  be  had  Usurped 
a  despotic  and  remorseless  sway."     P.  1. 

So  far  all  is  very  reasonable  and  well ;  but  when  he  calls  the 
times  in  which  we  live  *^  the  childhood  of  the  world,'*  in  which 
nations^  like  children,  arc  making  e3({>eriments  in  the  pursuit  of 
happiness  ar.d  prosperity,  we  shall  partly  susfpect  Mr.  B.  of*  the 
^ame  line  of  conduct  with  the  patience  of  his  readers.  He'  io- 
forms  us  that  men  will  soon  discover  that  wars  of  aggression  ai^ 
-conquest  are  both  unjust  and  unwise,  and  that,  after  a  few  more 
failures,  they  will  quittiy  repose  in  perpetual  and  universal  peac^. 
i\s  mankind  have  been  some  few  ^ears  making  these  experiments, 
without  profiting  much  by  their  results,  we  are  inclined  to  think 
that  they  will  s^tiil  pursue  the  system.  The  Apostle  has  informed 
us,  with  some  little  insight  into  human  nature,  ^'  from  whence 
come  wars  and  fightings  among  us/'  As  long  as  the  lusts  and 
the  bad  passiops  of  man  remain,  sp  long  will  war  and  aft  its 
miseries  continue.  By  the  general  diffusion  of  Christianity,  and 
still  more  by  tlte  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  divine  gmce 
iipon  our  hearts^  those  passions  may  be  in  some  measure  sub- 
dued, and  in  such  proportion  will  the  virulence  of  public  and 
private  poBteut^on  be  abated.    • 

J, 
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In  the  latter  part  of  the  Sermon,  where  Mr.  Belsham  appears 
to  treat  the  fiilMhnent  of  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah  in  the  present 
events  of  this  worhl,  and  tlieir  probable  consequences,  he  aban- 
dons e^er^  law  of  common  sense^  and  setij  reason,  as  well  as  re- 
putation, at  detiaiKie. 


Aet.  13.  A  Discourse  preached  at  the  Epkropal  Chapel  cf 
Kircaldif,  on  the  Day  of  Thanksgiving,  by  2\  Scot^  MiuiUer 
of  the  ChapeL    Ediubmgb.     1814. 

This  is  a  Sermon  by  one  of  the  northern  brethren  of  our 
Church,  and  is  distinguished  for  its  vigour  and  animation.  'Ilie 
author  has  a  powerful,  but  some  times  too  poetical  an  imagina- 
tion ;  his  language,  however,  is  sufficiently  chastened  and  correct. 
Mr.  Scot  was  formerly  a  Minister  of  the  Church  in  Marylandj 
which  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  sad  spectacle 
of  irreligion  and  infidelity  prevailing  in  a  state  without  a  national 
and  an  established  religion.  After  the  first  acknowledgement  of 
their  political  existence  as  a  nation,  a  National  Church  should 
have  been  the  first  object  not  only  of  their  pride^  but  of  their 
policy. 

*'  Then  was  the  t}me,  when,  as  a  Christian  people  sensible  of 
their  mercies,  theyshould  have  given  the  strong  cement  of  religion 
to  their  rising  institutions ;  and  as  they  had  inherited  from  the  mo- 
ther country  their  laws,  manners,  ^nd  language,  together  with  the 
pure  faith  of  the  gospel,  sound  policy  and  good  sense  might  have 
dictated  the  propriety  of  drawing  as  close  as  possible  the  ties  of 
social  intercourse  wiUi  the  only  potver  that  could  give  stability  to 
their  independence.  It  is  true  that,  for  twelve  years  after  the 
peace,  they  did  pursue  this  plan  in  some  measure,  and  prosperity 
and  improvement  were  in  consequence  visible  in  every  part  of  the 
United  States.  But  the  spirit  of  irreligion  had  scattered  among 
them  its  deadly  poison,  and  its  operation  was  not  long  conc6ale£ 
Emancipated  from  a  foreign  yoke,  they  could. hardly  bear  to  ac- 
knowledge subjection  even  to  the  King  of  Heaven.  Establish* 
ments  had  in  several  States  been  made  for  the  support  of  the 
Church  of  England ;  these  were  now  thrown  down ;  the  floodgates 
of  impiety  were  opened,  and  every  sacred  and  moral  principle  was 
flowed  to  floa^  at  the  [Measure  of  the  popular  gale.  Young  as  they 
were  as  a  nation,  the  enormity  and  frequency  of  crimes  among 
them  were  such  as  nations  long  corrupted  by  luxury  could  scarcely 
^p  tUouglit  capable  of  exceeding.''    P.  9. 


Abt. 
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PpETIlY. 

AnT.  14.     The  Modern  Dtmciad,  a  Satire.     12iiio.    5s.  6(1. 

Uodvveil.    1814. 

0 

We  had  formed  no  Vjcry  favourable  idea  of  tlie  nature  and  ten- 
dency  of  tins  publication,  from  various  attempts  in  the  daily  papers 
to  pufF  it  most  utuneixrifuliy  into  notice.  We  were,  thereu>rc, 
agreeablysurprised  to  find  it  deiicient  neither  in  originaiity^  hu- 
mo}ir^  nor  scholar-like  allusion.  The  plan  is  a. free  aud  length- 
ened imitation  of  the  first  Satire  of  Persitis.  Our  satirist  ap- 
pears to  be  well  acquaiuted  with  the  low^r  tribe  of  autborlingi, 
and  lias  brought  to  li^ht  many  illustrious  names,  who,  but  for 
the  aid  of  ho  kind  a  chronicler,  might  have  never  passed  the  qU- 
livious  stream.  There  is  sometimes  a  legitimate  aud  jnaiily 
severity  which  does  credit  to  the  author,  but  he  too  ofttu  dwin- 
dles into  tlie  dullness  of  acrimonious  abuse.  The  following 
lines  upon  the  rambles  of  the  conductor  of  a  contomporary  joxjr- 
.iial,  are  sufficiently  caustic^  but  as  brother  critics,  we  are  bom^i 
to  ])rot€St  against  any  tieasonable  attack  upon  the  holy  broiher- 
liood;-— 

**  Stands  Scotland  where  it  did  ?  alas  I  no  more— • 
Since  truant  J*****y  flieg  his  native  ^qre ; 
For  who  among  her  sons,  to  speed  their  gains, 
{Her  sons  more  fam'd  for  brimstone  than  for  brains) ' 
Like  him  rctrac*d  the  path  which'  Kexkick  trod, 
Traduc'd  his  country  and  biasphem'd  his  jQrod  i 
Mourn,  Caledonia  !  let  thy  rocks  reply ; 
Nor  Lambe,  nor  Sydkey  can  his  loss  supply: 
Sydney  has  too  much  lead — ^id  simple  Lambe 
Retains  the  will,  but  wanl;s  the  pow'r  to  damu  : 
Too  dull,  alas !  to  satisfy  a  pique. 
His  henrt  is  willing,  but  his  brain  is  weak; 
Nor  Holland's  Spouse,  nor.  HoLt^ND's  maatling  bowl 
Can  rouse  from  torpor  his  benighted  souh 
Jllustrious  Holland!  doom'd  by  angry  fate 
To  rack  the  muses,  and  reform  -the  state ; 
Consistent  Peer !  unstained  with  courtly  crimes. 
Save  spme  few  venial  spots,  and  deggrel  rhymes; 
His  ^*»**»y  lost, — shall  haply  mdunt  the  t^Fone, 
*  And'  execrate. all  dujhiess — ^but  his  own." 

Tliat  the  author  has  much  talent  we  readily  allow,  but  if  tie 
would  command  atteuiion,  he  must  follow  higher  game.  There 
b  occasionally  au  elegancej,  vivacityj^  and  poii^t  in  his  couplets, 

which 
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vliich  are  worthy  of  a  superior  work.  Wjc  do  not  approve  of 
stars  and  dashes  in  a  poem  which  would  possess  a  legitimate 
chm  to  public  admiration.  Libellous  abuse  is  no  proof  either 
<>f  the  genius  or  the  taste  of  the  author. 


Art.  15.     Verses  for  Grave  Stones;  b*/  a  Parish  Minister. 

4s.  Gd.     Wilkie.     1814. 

Contemporary  with  the  illustrious  Surrey  (the  splenHid  edition 
of  whose  works,  hy  Dr.  Nott,  we  eagerly  anticipate)  was  a  Poet 
pf  no  mean  abilities^  called  Church  yard  ;  his  works,  accord- 
ing to  the  quaiut  humour  of  those. davs,  he  dpnominated  Cf*u  hcii- 
yaur's  Chips.  We  wonder  tliat  tlie  Author  of  the  present- 
collection  of  Grave-stone  Epitaphs-  has  not  adopted  so  appro- 
priate 9  title. 

We  consider  this  publication,  as  marking  out  a  new  ajra  in 
this  species  of  elegiac  ver^e.  Instead  of  the  ^'  uncouth  rhymes*' 
which  once  *'  taught  the  rustic  moralist  to  die,"  we  have  now 
eighty  grave,  grammatical,  and  well-spelt  (Epitaphs  of  all  sorts 
and  sizes,  suited  to  all  ages  and  conditions.  It  is  ^stonisliing 
to  reflect  upon  the  wonderful  improvement  which  this  liille 
volume  may  introduce.     Instead  of  the  old  humdrum^ 

t 

**  A .  loving  wife,  a  mother  dere,'*^  &c, 
WP  have  now  the  classical  idea  of  an  address  from  the  deceased, 

^*  Three  days  she  lived,  and  $aw  the  wished  for  babe. 
Then  cried— *  O  lovely  child,  as  e'er  was  born ; 
For  thee  Twilling  die;  O  ne*er  may'stthou 
From  thy  good  father *8  arms  by  death  be  torn  I'  " 

This  specimen  would  probably  convince  our  readers,  how  ad-» 
mirably  adapted  our  author  appears  to  preside  over  the  Pi^ruassus 
pf  a  parish  chujrch-yard ;  but  we  cannot  omit  the  following 
eminent  example  qf  the  pathetic  and  parental. 

ON   AN   INSAUT   WHO   DlED   BY   THE    SMALL-POX. 

• 

"  Oh,  parents  all,  who  loye  your  children  well. 
And  T^jish  tp  keep  them  from  untimeJy  graves  : 
Thank  Heav'n,  for  coiv-pock  to  the  world  made  known. 
Which,  rightly  managed,  lives  jpast  uainbering  saves." 

This 
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Iliis  is  an  admirable  specimen  of  the  genuine  BucoliCy  or 
vaccine  vemfication.  From  those  which  we  have  selected,  the 
reader  will  probably  concur  with  us  in  opinion  that  the  author 
has  completely  accomplished  his  end,  and  that,  in  his  own 
words,  "  they  will  be  useful  to  all  who  should  read  them  in  print, 
us  well  upon  grave-stonesJ'^ 


Art.  16,    Armida,  or  the  Enchanted  Islands     8vo.     26pp# 

Baldwin.     1814. 

Tliis  is  a  sort  of  Masque  in  imitation  of  Milton's  Comus. 
The  dramatic  part  is  introduced  and  explained  by  verses,  which 
might  have  been  put  in  the  mouth  of  a  chorus.  Armida  is  the 
Calypso,  and  Rinaldo  the  Telemachus  of  the  author.  The 
poetry  is  not  without  beauty,  as  the  following  extract  will  show^ 
bnt  the  spirit  of  the  author  has  certainly  evaporated  before  the 
conclusion,  which  is  lame  and  impotent. 

**  Behold  the  spot  where,  sunk  in  shameful  ease, 
Prepared  a  woman's  every  wish  to  please, 
Einaldo  dwells,  forgetfiil  of  his  fame. 
His  former  deeds,  and  great  Bertojdo's  name* 
Yet  Heaven  suffers  not  the  good,  the  brave. 
To  fall,  without  a  last  attempt  to  save ; 
And,  bending  downwards,  angels  ever  near 
O'er  human  frailties  drop  the  pitying  tear, 
Eager  to  save,  ere  Justice  strike  the  blow. 
Ami  Mercy's  mantle  o'er  the  sinner  throw. 
Beyond  this  wooded  wild,  with  thorns  o*ergrown. 
And  ne'er  before  to  mortal  footsteps  known^ 
Impervious,  horrid,  where  the  dragon  lies. 
And  throws  around  his  ever  watchful  eyes; 
The  guardian  of  the  wood,  it  knows  no  rest. 
But  drags  its  scaly  length,  and  rears  its  towering  crest  ^ 
Higli  on  the'  hill  above  a  palace  stands. 
Conspicuous  far,  and  rear'd  by  demons'  hands ; 
There  dwells  tlie  warrior  in  inglorious  rest, 
His  head  reclining  on  Armida's  breast ; 
He  hangs  upon  her  lip,  he  drinks  h^r  sigh. 
And  upwards  gazes  on  her  melting  eye, 
A  wanton's  plaything,  and  a  woman's  slave ! 
Oh !  save  him  frotu  himself,  from  fialse  Armida  save.'*    P.  Q, 


NOVE^ 
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NOVEL. 

Art.  17-     Tales    of  Real   Life*    Bi/   Mrs,   Opie.    12m<y, 
3  vols,     pp.913.     Longman.     1813. 

Whoever  is  conversant  with  the  works  of  Mrs.  Opie  will,  on 
sitting  down  to  peruse  a  new  production  from  her  pen,  be  natu* 
rally  induced,  by  his  past'experience,  to  anticipate  a  renewal  of 
mental  gratification.  He  will  expect  to  find  character,  pathos, 
moral  feeling,  a  skilfully- conducted  story,  and  a  chaste  and  ele- 
gant style.  Such  were  our  expectations,  on  taking  up  thej»e 
volumes,  and  they  have  not  been  disappointed.  These  tales  do 
not  yield  in  merit  to  any  of  their  prede<;pssor8.  They  are  foiu'  in 
number ;  and  each  of  them  forcibly  inculcates  au  excellent 
moral. 

The  first  volume  contains  the  tale  of  ^^  Lady  Anne  and  Lady 
Jane.**     Its  chief  object  is  to  point  out  the  danger  of  thai  levity 
of  mind  which  is  but  too  common,  and  which  loo  frequently 
produces  the  most  terrible  effects.     It  has,  also,  a  secondary  end 
in  view,  which. js,  to  show  that  even  the  greatest  virtues  not  only 
lose  much  of  the  respect  which  they  ought  to  receive,  but  likewise 
much  of  their  influence  over  others,  when  their  possessor  u»for* 
lunately  happens  to  be  of  repulsive  manners.     The  character  of 
Lady  Jane,  giddy,  careless,  and  taking  no  thought  for  the  morrow 
is  finely  imagined  and  sustained ;  and  her  repeated  resolutions  of 
amendment,  and  as  frequent  la|)ses  into  error,  till  she.  ultimately 
falls  a  victim,  are  delineated  with  a  masterly  hand.     Nor  is  the 
heroic  and  benevolent,   though  occasionally  harsh,  Lady  Anne 
less  strongly  drawn.     *^  Appearances  are  against  her"  forms  the 
^/iecond  volume.     Emma  Mordaunt,  the  heroine,  lovely^  amiable^ 
noble-minded,  and  strictly-  virtuous,  gives  rise  to  injurious  and 
degrading  suspicions,   by  her  disregard  of  appearances.     Her 
history  is  told^  throughout,  with  infinite  spirit.    The  third  volume 
CQUtains  two  tales.     The  first  of  these,  *^  Austin  and  bis  wife," 
is  an  admirable  and  impressive  lesson  to  parents,  to  shun  the 
Scylbi  and  Charybdis  of  excessive  indulgence;  and  of  continued 
and  unprovoked  severity.     The  second  tale,  *^  The  Mysterious 
Stranger,"  though  said  to  be  founded  on  fact,  is  of  a  somewhat 
more  romantic  cast  than  either  of  those  which  precede  it.     We 
recommend  the  perusal  of  it  to  all  those  females  who  have  ''  a 
great  contempt  for  the  usual  restraints  laid  on  their  sex,  and  a  great 
violence  of  temper."     To  such,  it  cannot  fail  to  afford  an  useful 
warning.  Indeed,  we  are  disposed  to  think  that  no  person  can  read 
these  tales  without  deriving  as  much  benefit  from  them  as  plea*» 

si&e. 
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sure.  Their  morality  is  so  strictly  pure,  tliat  they  do  not  present 
d  single  thought,  or  expression,  which  can  excite  any  improper 
idea ;  and,  considered  merely  as  novels,  they  display  a  truth  and 
reuliiy  of  representation,  vihJch  almost  compel  the  reader  to  be'- 
Jttve  that  tliey  are  not  the  work  ojf  fancy,  but  the  fautiifal  narrative 
of  events  which  have  really  takeu  place  *. . 


ROMANCES. 

Art.  18.     J I  Kahmericy  the  Son  of  Maugiraby  ;  an  Ara- 
biauTale.     8vo.    2s.  6d.     j[)p.  49.    Ginger.     1814. 

This  is  a  sort  of  political  satire  upon  the  present  times,  under 
Ihe  garb  of  an  Arabian  Tale.  Al  Kalbmetic,  the  son  of 
!Maugraby,  the  evil  genius,  is  the  representative  of  Buonaparte; 
J^amagoustan,  the  capital  of  £1  Copras,  is  the  name  applied  to 
London  ;  and  by  the  Alins  and  the  Alouts,  are  humourously  de- 
signated the  ministry  and  the  opposition.  There  is  much  inge- 
nuity in  the  design,  and  much  liveliness*  in  the  execution  of  this 
little  J€U  d*esprit ;  and  the  Author  is  clearly  a  man  who  has 
^moved  in  the  higher  circles  of  life.  The  wit  is  gentlemanlike 
^throughout,  and  the  ludicrous  application  of  the  Eastern  terms 
18  sometimes  particularly  happy.  With  the  clue  which  we  have 
already  afibrded  our  readers,  they  will  be  enabled  to  unravel  the 
following  passage : — 

"  The  Alouts,  no  doubt,  meant  well;  but  in  their  pride,  which 
was  marvellously  great,  and  in  the.  disappointment  of  their  aspm 
bition,  they  did  not  reason  quite  so  justly.  They  did  not,  at  first, 
perhaps,  wi^h  ill  to  their  country,  but  unfortunately  bestowed  all 
their  thoughts  upon  doing  good  to  themselves !  until  at  length  the 
views  of  selfishness  absorbed  e^ery  other  consideration.  They 
allied  themselves  instinctively  with  the  arch  fiend,  Al  Kalomeric, 
because  they  were,  with  him,  baffled  by  a  eomrnon  enemy !  They 
ifiionght  to  make  a  friend  of  the  evil  spirit,  for  their  oceasioned 


*  In  the  huny  of  putting  to  press  the  last  sheet  of  the  Britnh 
Critic  for  November, 'Several  typographical  errors  escaped  us,  in  the 
review  of  Mts.  West's  Alicia  de  Lacy.  Page  550  line  1  for  "  ex- 
cept,*' read  **  especially;*'  line  2,  after  the  word  ••'ficdtieos,'^  in* 
^rt  "  character;"  line  15  from  Uie  bottom,  after  .the  word  **  mbc- 
mg,''  insert  <*  fiction."  Page  551  line  16  dele  the  comma  after 
<*  Wests."  Page  552  line  5  from  the  end  of  the  criticism,  insert 
a  full  stop  after  the  word  *^  eiegivntj'^  line  S.firom  the  end,  put  a 
Nomina  instead  of  a  semicolon. 

\  purposes^ 
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purposes,  whilst  he  was  forging  chains  for  them  as  his  slaves  eiect. 
They  opened  their  schools  to  the  disappointed  of  all  ranks,  and  in»  > 
diiierently  admitted  the  Futi mites,  the  followers  of  Ali,  the  tribes 
of  Sukkeef,  and  even  the  Magin  worshippers  of  fire.  Their  new 
nomenclature  enabled  them  to  give  consistency  Co  every  incon- 
gruity, and  this  jumble  of  principles,  whose  object  was  numerical 
strength  against  their  opponents  the  Alins,  was  represented  to  tliC 
];>eopIc  of  Faraagoastan,  as  the  code  of  Al  Ilatim,  or  perfect 
liberality.  They  called  names  lustily  ;  traduced  characters 
systematically ;  preached  revolt  and  sedition  zealously ;  cajed 
black  white,  when  it  was  necessary  to  confound  colours;  and  re- 
sented vehemently  every  doubt  which  their  less  enlightened  fdlovir 
citizens  expressed  tts  to  the  genuineness  of  the  creed  of  Al  Hatim', 
or  perfect  liberality !  They  had  courted  the  young  prince,  the 
hehr  to  the  throne,  and  honours  of  Raschid,  by  every  art  that 
seduction  could  strg^est,  or  policy  render  attractive!  In  their 
temples  they  raised  altars  to  him,  and  forgot  the  precepts  of  the 
prophet  in  their  libations  to  his  honour.  They  looked  to  a  new 
reign  as  the  signal  for  their  own  unlimited  sway.  They  saw  their 
enemies  hurled  from  power,  and  they  feasted  by  anticipation  on 
the  rights  and  blessings  of  pre-eminence  and  rule. 

*'  Alas !  the  now  reign  succeeded  and  their  hopes  were  blasted, 
yhe  young  prince  sat  down  u})on  the  throne  of  his  fathers,  and 
tliey  beheld  the  ancient  Emirs  still  presiding  in  the  Ulemi !  Wis- 
dom mdtlced  the  career  of  the  sovereign ;  success  crowned  his 
measures ;  and  still  the  A  louts,  or  AHnUimites,  bore  no  share  in 
his  councils  !  This  was  insufferable !  They  had  made  him  a  God, 
because  they  thought  that  he,  like  other  idols  of  mens'  hands, 
would  be  made  to  act  for  the  interest  of  their  makcT-s."     P.  26. 

'^TTie  cohdiict'  of  UiO  opposition  in  aftcrriptin;;  to  dieprive  the 
administration  of  the  country  oF  that  glory  Nvhich  was  so  justly 
their  due,  from  that  long  train  of  Diilliaut  atchieveinents,  aud 
that  con^enlration  of  the  powers  of  Europe  against  the  tyrant, 
which  the  exani[>le  of  their  firmness  inspired,  and  tlio  vigour  of 
tlieir  counsels  sustained,  is  well  pourtrayed. 

•'  But  the  boldest  flight  of  their  genius  was  a  grave  and  serious 
atpp^il  to  the  reason  of  the  people  of  El  Copros ;  in  which  they 
proved  to  demonstration  (according  to  tlie  rules  of  their  old 
system),  that  the  prince  Egroeg  al  Raschid  and  his  ministers, 
although  they  planned,  and  progressively  executed,  the  designs 
and  expeditions  by  whic*h  the  gieait  and  mighty  Al  Kalomeric  was 
overthrown,  had  no  hand,  and  bore  no  part,  in  the  achievemuiit  I 
It  is  true,  that  the  people  had  observed  the  activity  of  the  Divan  ; 
had  seen  victories  followed  up,  and  trophies  borne  from  the  fielji 
of  battle;  and  they  were  in  the  usual  hacknied  track  of  prejudice, 
and  still  more  ordinary  mode  of  tracing  effects  to  their  causes,  ob- 
^tioate  and  jpertinacWus  in  their  reslstatice,  to  the  asserted  opinion 

gf 
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df  the  Alouts,  that  both  Prince  and  Emirs  had  been  asleep  in  tfid 
•eragh'o,  during  the  whole  accidental  series  of  extents !  The  peopfe 
reasoned  in  turn,  and  demanded  that  if  all  this  was  done  wliilst 
their  governors  were  asleep,  what  might  they  not  ha:ve  done  had 
they  been  awake  I'*    P^  40, 


AuT.  ^9^    Pneumfinee  ;  or,  the  T&m/ of  the  Mineteentk  Cen* 
iury.     2  vols.     12ino.     Hatchard.     1814- 

Tliis  IS  a  little  nc^v^I  of  d  fat  superior  cast  to  the  co^oion  c/r- 
talat'wg  mtdiam  of  the  kingdom.  The  principal  character  in 
tl>e  history,  Pneumanee^  becomes  the  female  Mentor  of  a  cler- 
gyman's farnily  in  D€Vonshire>  whom  she  watches  over  with  the 
•tenderest  cure,  and  instructs  \vilh  more  tbap  parental  anxiety* 
The  adventures  of  this  family  form  the  foundation  of  the  tale,  and 
are  told  in  a  very  pleasing  and  interesting  manner*  From  the 
general  style  of  the  writing,  we  should  strongly  sii^^p^ect  this  to 
be  the  production  of  a  female  hand  ;  particularly  as  the  portraits 
of  the  female  character  so  far  exceed  those  of  the  male.  lu 
many  parts  there  is  a  vein  of  strong  sense  expressed  in  language 
at  once  simple  and  elegant.  We  v/ere  much  pleased  with  the 
fullowing  remark,  which  may  furnish  a  hint  to  those  in  whose 
Lands  the  education  of  young  women  is  entrusted. 

•^  Pneumanee,  who  took  advantage  of  every  circumstance  to  ind- 
provc  their  minds,  advised  Fanny  to  acquire  more  command  over 
her  feelings ;  it  was  a  want  of  proper  firmac^s  to  make  imaginary 
woes.  Sensibility  was  given  us  for  a  blessing,  and  good  sense  to 
keep  it  in  proper  bounds ;  and  the  parents  who  taught  their  chil- 
dren to  feel  for  the  sufferings  of  a  fly,  did  them  as  much  injustice 
ns  those  who  allowed  them  to  torture  it.  It  weakened  a  mind  greatly 
to  be  always  indulging  its  finer  feelings  ;  the  proper  medium  was  to 
teach  them  the  real  value  of  things;  and  to  prevent  a  frivolous 
weakness  of  character,  tliey  were  to  think  and  ^peak  of  great  ob- 
jects.'* .  Vol.  I.  p.  102. 

The  following  observations  upon  the  new  art  of  memory,  which 
at  present  seems  to  engage  the  attention  of  those  who  patronize  it, 
to  so  great  a  degree,  that  they  forget  every  thing  else,  are  givcij 
with  much  good  humour  and  good  sense. 

*'  At  their  return  to  the  Parsonage,  they  again  found  the  Miss 
Volatiles :  they  had  heard  that  .there  were  to  be  poney-races  soon 
upon  the  beach,  and  they  had  quite  forgotten  to  ask  when  they 
would  be;  and  so,  as  they  had  been  rambling  upon  the  cli£&,  they 
'took  them  again  in  their  way  home ;  and  indeed  the  Parsonage  was 
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so  pretty,  the  sun  seemed  to  shine  there  more  than  usually  cheer- 
ful, it  always  looked  happy.  *  But  when  were  the  races  ?' — *  The 
1st  of  September,*  Fanny  said,  *  and  the  lith/ — *  Now  remember, 
Mary,  symbol  the  first.  Tower  of  Babel ;  fourteenth,  Diogenes  or 
Watchman.' — *  No,  no,  no,'  said  Mary,  *  it  is  Bajazet  or  Foun- 
tain.'— *  Oh  fie,  Mary,  where  is  your  memory  ?  those  are  symbols 
Ibrty-six  and  forty-seven.* — *  No,'  Mary  said,  *  that  was  Direc- 
tion-post and  Apothecary.' .  And  then  followed  the  division  of  a 
room  into  nine  parts,  and  Glass-blower  and  Apollo,  Cock-fighting, 
State-bed,  and  Trojan  Horse,  with  a  variety  of  sounds  so  new  in 
their  combinations,  that  the  party  were  astonished  at  what  it  could' 
all  meaoj  and  naturally  thought  the  Tower  of  Babel  was  the  watch- 
word, and  all  the  rest  was  to  ekemplify  the  confusion  of  tongues  ;■ 
and  not  till  the  ladies  had  once  more  taken  their  leave,  did  rneu- 
manee  explain  that  the  art  bf  memory  was  now  reduced  to  tech- 
nical arrangement,  and  that  those  who  would  not  take  the  trouble 
to  exercise  and  perfect  their  memory,  were  giving  themselves  ten 
times  the  trouble  to  learn  a  variety  of  symbols,  that  in  some  weak 
minds  cotifused  every  idea  about  them ;  and  by  a  perpetual  system 
of  connection,  they  had  not  one  simple  idea  left. 

**  Charles  anxiously  inquired,  if  you  could  really  remember  all 
that  you  read  of  history  by  such  an  art.  *  By  symbols  there  was 
BO  doubt,'  Pneumanee  said,  *  that  you  might  remember  when  your 
^vourite  Gustavus  Adolphus  began  and  ended  his  reign  ;  b^it  the 
anecdotes  you  mentioned  to-day,  that  he  never  engaged  in  any 
battle  without  first  praying  at  the  head  of  his  troops ;  that  he  used 
afterwards  to  thunder  put  in  a  strong  and  energetic  manner  a  Ger- 
man hymn,  in  which  he  was  joined  by  his  whole  army ;  and  that 
the  effect  of  forty  or  .fifty  thousand  voices  was  both  wonderful  and 
terrible  :  all  this,  and  so  liiuch  more  as  you  mentioned  of  your  hero 
to-day,  would  have  required  so  many  sjrmbols  to  learn,  that  to  £i 
memory  so  good  as  yours,  the  anecdote  itself  could  not  cost  you 
half  the  trouble.' "     Vol.  I.  p.  104. 

Upon  the'whole,  we  can  strongly  recommend  these  little  vo- 
lumes to  the  attention  of  all  our  female  readers  at  least ;  as  from 
the  good  sense  which  predominates  throughout  the  ^hole,  and 
particularly  from  the  good  principle  which  it  inculcates,  they 
cannot  but  derive  both  advantage  and  information.  The  lan- 
guage is  elegant,  and  devoid  of  pedantry  ;  and  of  the  tendency  of 
the  religious  sentiments,  which  are  partially  scattered,  we  can 
speak  in  unequivocal  terms.  The  story  is  neither  new,  nor  re- 
markable, but  is  told  in  an  interesting  manner.  The  principal 
fault  arises  from  the  obscurity  in  which  Pneumanee  herself  is 
involved ;  for  there  is  no  clue  given  us  to  discover  wiiether  she 
is  a  benevolent  genius,  or  a  common  mor{al.  T\^s  uncertainty 
should  not  exist,  as  it  gives  an  air  of  improbability  and  absurdity 
to  the  whole.'  In  a  second  edition  this  might  easily  be  re  pie- 
died^ 

Y  y  TRAVELS. 

VOL.  II.  DECEMBER,  1814<.  % 
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TRAVELS. 


Art.  20.  ji  TourUnough  Morocco,  &r.,-  by  W.  Lemprierey 
M.  D.  Phifsician  to  the  Forces.  8vo.  *  14s.  pp.  44T. 
Cadell  and  Duvis.     1 S 1 3. 

A  faithful  account  of  the  moral  and  political  state  of  the  em- 
pire of  Morocco,  has  long  been  a  desideratuai  in  English  lite- 
rature. Dr.  Shaw's  Travels  in  Barbary,  and  Mr.  Bourke^s 
History  of  Hie  Mbors  in  Spain,  havQ  dune  much  to  remedy  this 
deficiency;  but  there  still  remained  a  considerable  field  for  ac- 
curacy in  research  and  fidelity  iu  information.  We  are  of 
opinion,  that  Dr.  Lempriere  has  succeeded  in  both  these  essen- 
tial qualifications  for  a  traveller ;  his  style  is  simple,  and  unaf- 
fected, and  the  information,  which,  from  his  medical  talents,  be 
^vas  enabled  to  procure,  is  both  novel  and  interesting.  His  re- 
flections also  upon  the  moral  and  political  state  of  the  ICmpire 
do  credit  to  his  judgement.  Hi;!  geographical  descriptions  are 
also  accurate  and  useful.  We  are  sorry  that  our  limits  will  not 
permit  us  to  enter  into  a  detail  of  the  contents  of  this  excellent 
volume,  but  we  can  safelv  recommend  it  to  the  attention  of  our 
readers.  His  description  of  the  Emperor's  harem,  into  which, 
as  a  physician,  he  was  admitted,  is  particularly  amusing.  The 
following  is  the  general  accouut  which  he  gives  of  the  employ- 
ment of  the  Mooribh  ladies. 

**  I  seldom  observed  in  the  harem  the  women  at  any  employ- 
ment but  that  of  forming  themselves  into  circles  for  the  purpose  of 
conversation,  sometimes^  in  the  open  courts,  at  others  in  the  dif- 
ferent apartments.  As  they  are  not  permitted  to  enter  the  mosques, 
they  pray  at  the  appointed  times  in  their  own  chambers.  The 
Moors,  indeed,  entertain  the  prejudice  which  is  commonly  attri- 
buted to  the  Mussulmen  in  general,  that  the  female  sex  are  alto- 
gether an  inferior  species  of  animals,  merely  formed  to  be  slaves 
to  the  pleasures  of  men,  whose  salvation  is  consequently  not  of fO 
much  importance ;  and  with  this  sentiment  the  conduct  of  the  men 
towards  them  in  every  instance  corresponds.  The  Moors  likewise 
assign  other  reasons  for  not  permitting  their  females  to  enter  their 
places  of  worship :  they  assert,  that  it  would  be  not  only  contrary 
to  the  custom  which  prevails  in  the  country,  of  not  allowing  the 
sexes  to  meet  in  any  particular  spot,  but  it  might  also,  by  creating 
loose  and  improper  ideas,  abstract  their  attention  from  devotion. 

The  women  have  their  Talbas  as  well  as  the  men  their  Talbs. 
These  persons,  who  are  either  wives  or  concubines,  just  as  it 

•  happens, 
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happens,  and  whose  principal  qualifications  appear  to  be  reading 
and  writing,  teach  the  younger  part  of  the  harem  to  repeat  their 
prayers,  and  the  older  females  they  instruct  in  the  laws  and  prin- 
ciples of  their  religion.** 


Art.  21.  Jitters  from  a  Lady  to  her  Sister,  during  a  Tour 
to  Paris,  in  the  Months  of  jipril  and  May,  1814^  12mo, 
180  pp.    4s.     Longmah.^ 

These  letters  gave  the  first  account  of  a  visit  to  Paris  after  tlie 
long  period  of  hostility  which  divided  the  nations^  and  suspend-' 
ed  the  commerce  of  arts  and  elegancies  yet  more  completely  than 
that  of  merchandize.     There  are  some  ladyisms  which  a  judi-' 
cious  friend  of  the  fair  authoress  should  have  marked  for  sup- 
pression :  such  as  "  we  ladies  may  blame  ourselves  for  the  dehay, 
foi*  we  would  not  allow  the  main  sail  to  be  set,  &c."     '^  The* 
confusion  of  tongues  is  certainly  a  great  curse  on  mankind.     A 
woman  especially  feels  it  who  is  so  full  of  curiosity,  8cc."   There 
is  throughout  a  vivacity,  a  goodness  of  hearty  a  lively  interest  in 
all  around  Ikt,  and  a  benevolent  desire  to  make  her  sister  as 
happy  as  herself,  by  a  description  of  all  things  that  awakened  her 
emotions.     These  characters  of  this  slight  performance  disarm 
criticism,  and  induce  us  to  offer,  with  some  earnestness,  to  one 
so  evidently  young  and  amiable,  our  advice  not  to  yield  to  the  * 
pressing  request  of  friends,  in  exposing  to  the  rude  gale  of  pub- 
licity the  bagatelles  which  ,are  adapted  to  give  delight  to  a  private 
circle.     The  -best  part  of  .this  little  volume  IM,  perhaps,  the  de* 
scripiion  of  St.  Cloud. 

«  The  interior  of  St.  Cloud  corresponds  with  its  exterior  m 
beauty.  The  decorations  and  furniture  are  more  magnificent  than 
those  of  any  good  dozen  of  sultan's  palaces  put  together.  It  is 
be3'ond  imagination  luxurious. 

"  Here  we  saw  the  King  of  Rome's  little  carriage  which  used  to 
be  dr^wn  by  four  "  sheepV  It  isa  splendid  little  bauble.  Also,  some 
very  beautiful  embroidery  worked  by  Marie  Louise — her  work 
frame,  and  her  piano-forte.  She  was,  they  say,  a  very  good  musi- 
cian. 

"  From  several  of  the  apartments,  which  are  a  great  height  above 
the  river,  though  not  far  from  it,  you  have  a  complete  bird's-eye 
view  of  the  Seine  and  the  country  beyond  it,  terminated  by  a  most 
pleasing  and  finished  jpro^pect  of  the  city  of  Paris,  with  the  hill  of 
Montmartre,  covered  with  wind-mills  and  the  romantic  quarries  of 
Belle-ville  behind  it.  And  yet  neither  this  nor  the  pro4>ect  front 
the  bridge  is  quite  satisfactory,  for  though  the  outlines  are  ^  ro. 
mantic  and  as  pleasingly  varied  as  fancy  can  form,  the  barrenness 
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of  the  soil  casts  a  melancholy  appearance  on  the  whole.  The  pa* 
lace  of  St.  Cloud  originally  belonged  to  Monsieur,  brother  of 
Louis  XlV.      . 

"  The  gallery  is  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  feet  long  and  twenty- 
five  wide.  The  Duke  of  Orleans  who  built  this  palace,  took  great 
delight  in  it,  to  the  day  of  his  death.  When  it  was  finished  and  he 
brought  the  king,  his  brother,  to  see  it,  Louis  XIV.  w^  mean 
enough  to  express  a  desire  to  have  it.  **  Sire,"  replied  the  Duke, 
"  you  are  the  master,  and  1  must  say,  i^  is  at  your  service,  but,^in 
return,  I  hope  you  will  appoint  nie  apartments  in  the  Conciwgerie" 
(house  of  correction). 

■  "  The  chapel  is  small,  and  the  theatre  also,  but  it  is  prettily 
fitted  up.  The  library  is  by  no  means  extensive.  There  were 
some  maps  lying'  open,  just  as  N^oleon  left  them,  and  some  books 
vith  marks  and  iM)tes  in  them. 

*'  15u;maparte  (the  attendant  told  us)  constantly  slept  ip  his  clothes 
and  boots,  with  his  sword  by  his  side;  but  this  person  contradicted. 
<}ie  report  (which  was  so  prevalent)  of  his  violence;  of  breaking 
^hairs,  tables,  &c.  most  positively.  The  Empress  is  every-where 
highly  spoken  of-"     P.  91. 


MISCE^LLANIES. 


Art.  ^2.  Letters  addressed  to  two  absent  Daughters^  %.  MrSn 
RundelL     ifbim.     p().  :Xli.    6s.     London.     i814> 

.  If  we  are  not  egregiously  mistaken,  this  is  the  lady  to  whom 
the  court  of  atdcrn^eii  and  th^ir  wives  are  infinitely  obliged  for 
an  admirable  treatise  upon  the  art  of  cciokery.  The  analogy  bc- 
tiveeu  the  uiind  and  the  body  is  no  where  to  be  traced  in  a  clear- 
er point  of  view  tt^an  in  the. turn  of  their  appetites  and  the  qua- 
lity of  their  food-  Mrs.  Rundell  having  provided  so  admirably 
for  tUe  cravings  of  tlie  onc^  now  direc^s^  her  attention  to  the  waota 
of  the  otiier.  In  both  dq)aiiiDuent8  sh^  is  attended  with  success^ 
and  her  directions  for  preserving  both  quinces  and  character  ar^ 
equally  eminetit.  What  are  the  purest  sentiments,  but  savoury 
patties  of  the  mind  ?  and  too  much  care  camiot  be  taken,  ths^ 
they  are  not  drenched  uith  the  inilk  and  water  of  insipidity,  or 
disgraced  by  the  garlic  of  vulgarity.  The  novels,  against  which 
Mrs.  Rtmdell  so  judicionsly  cautions  her  eleves,  are  little  else 
but  tea  cakes  and  trifles.^  and  the  whining  infidelity  of  Rousseau 
resembles  nothing  more  than  cucumbers  cooked  in  copperas.   In 
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the  courses  of  reading  Mrs.  R.  seeirts  quite  at  home,  and  in  her 
directions  for  the  management  of  the  tongue  she  is  inimitable* 
The  female  character  and  the  chicken  pie  will  doubtless  be 
equally  raised  by  her  exertions. 

We  could  however  almost  quarrel  with  ourselves  for  venturing  a 
jest  upon  the  volume  before  us.  In  many  points  it  contains  mvid% 
admirable  instruction  ;  the  sentiments  are  alw^iys  goo4>  often  aKl« 
Diirable.  The  following  advice  to  those  young  ladies,  whose 
spiightliness  and  genius  principally  consist  in  a  vulgar,  boydentflli 
affectation  of  wit,  cannot  be  too  often  iiiculcaied  upoa  the 
quizzing  parties,  which  are  too  oAen  visible  in  the  second  ranhi 
of  society. 

**  And  here  let  me  give  you  a  hint  upon  that  sort  of  cc^avetsa- 
tion,  which,  though  it  dods  xmi  absolutely  come  under  the  deno- 
mination of  scandal,  yet  betrays  a  considerable  degree  of  ill  ta^ 
ture,  and  a  great  want  of  cultivation  ;  and  this  is  a  satirical,  sneer* 
itkg  way  of  noticing  people's  weaknesses  and  foibles,  and  other 
little  harmless  oddities,  which  comes  under  the  fashionable  term 
of  qui  zzing.  This  is  generally  resorted  to  by  those  who  are  defi-* 
cient  in  powers^  fpr  better  conversation,  and  yet  are  anxious  to  bear 
their  part,  which  they  flatter  themselves  they  do  with  great  spirit 
and  eclat :  but  you  rarely  find  peq>le  of  sense,  or  much  intellec- 
tual endowmest,  addict&d  to  this  frivolity.  Their  minds  are  too 
enlarged,  and  usually  occupied  with  things  of  too  much  real  im« 
poYtanee,  to  leave  opportunity  or  inclination  for  that  minute  &tr 
tention  to  trifies»  which  tho^e  must. possess, whp  areglw^iys  watch- 
ing for  little  particularities  at  which  to  aim  the  shafts  of  ridicule. 
It  is  from  this  cause  that  girls  are  so  much  J^ven  to.  this  sort  of 
discourse.  Often  possessing  little  knowl^ge,  and  stilL  less  judg- 
ment, their  attention  is  chiefly  attracted  bv  externals,  and  every 
slight  deviation  in  manner  or  way  of  thinking,  from  the  stand vd 
fbrmedty  their  confined  ideas,  is  sure- to  be  unmercifully  lashed. 
How  often  have  my  eyes  and  ears  been  pained  by  the  condnct  of 
three  or  four  such  silly  creatures  assembled  together,  who,  unable 
to  talk  of  any  thing  better,  have  been  turning  into  ridicule  all  theif 
acquaintance,  some  of  whom  were  eminently  respectable  either  foj: 
their  worth  or  abilities,  or  at  any  rate,  their  superiors  from  age  or 
«]tuation.  And  not  contented  with  laugiiing  at  the  absent,  how 
frequently  have  I  observed,  by  the  low  whisper,  and  half-repressed 
titter,  that  the  present  company  came  in  also  for  their  share  of 
notice !" 

/ 
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Her  remarks  upon  novels, are  also,  .admirable,  and  extend,  in 
our  opinion,  not  only  to  tales  of  fiction  and  romance,  but  ta 
the  modern  custom  of. inculcating  principles,  maniierjs,  and  even 
religioa  itself  in  the  flippant  garb  of  ajmoral^tale. 
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**  The  disadvantages  attendant  upon  reading  these  books  are 
Tarious.  After  ranging  at  large,  through  scenes  so  highly  co-. 
loured  as  those  depicted  in  novels,  the  routine  of  common  every- 
day occurrences  becomes  uninteresting  and  monotonous.  Qui* 
imagination  too,  taught  to  expect  perfection,  by  constantly  con- 
templating it  in  ideal  characters,  suffers  no  inconsiderable  disap- 
pointment on  finding  us  condemned  to  associate  with  men  and  wo- 
inen  such  as  they  really  are,  instead  of  with  heroes  and  heroines, 
such  as  they  are  represented.  Another  bad  consequence  I  have 
repeatedly  observed  to  result  from  the  perusal  of  novels  by  youth, 
IS  a  disrelish  for  works  of  a  more  solid  kind  ;  the  taste  becomes  vi- 
tiated, and  incapable  of  enjoying  books  calculated  to  improve  the 
understanding.  Truth,  clothed  in  simplicity,  is  thrown  aside  with, 
disgust,  to  make  room  for  what  ?  fiction  dressed  out  in  such  a  pre- 
posterous garb,  that  nothing  but  a  disordered  imagination,  and  mis- 
guided judgment,  could  render  these  thoughtless  readers  blind  to 
the  follies  it  presents.*' 

•  We  must  now  turn  Mrs.  Kundeirs  argument  and  representa- 
tions against  herself,  and  strongly  protest  against  her  own  stories, 
Mhicli  are  sufficiently  absurd  and  out  of  taste,  and  incumber  a 
volume,  in  which  we  with  pleasure  recognize  so  many  excellent 
lessons. 


Art.  23.     Spanish  Guittar ;   a  Tale  for  the   Use  of  Young 
'Persons.     Bi/  Elizabeth  Isabella  Spoite. 

This  is  a  very  ^eXty  novelette y  and  may  with  safety  be  en- 
trusted in  (he  hands  of  aJl  the  younger  branches  of  our  families. 
Tlie  moral  i.s  good,  and  the  story  is  of  that  cast,  which  cannot 
fail  to  interest  the  feelings  of  a  child.  We  can  safejy  recom- 
mend it. 


Art.  24.  Timers  Telescope/or  1815,  being  a  cornplete  Guide  to 
the  Almanack,  ^'c,  ^c.  pp.  336.  9s.  Sherwood,  Neely,  and 
Jones.     J  8 14. 

The  history  of  astronomy  and  the  first  principles  of  the  art  arc 
well  described  in  this  entertaining  volume.  It  will  be  the  source  of 
much  amusement  and  information  upon  the  mighty  mysteries 
of  the  Almanack,  and  tlie  appearances  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 
Much  curious  matter  respecting  the  several  Saints'  days  has  been 
collected  together  ;    which  with  an  accurate  account   of  the 
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flowers  which  blossom,  and  the  buds  which  appear  in  the  course 
of  every  month,  cannot  fail  to  interest  and  instruct  the  reader. 
We  do  not-  approve  however  x)f  tlie  frequent  reterences  to  the 
T.  T.  of  1814,  8cc.  The  archivist  for  each  year  should  be  per- 
fect, and  in  this  sort  of  annual  publication,  the  repetition  of 
information  in  not  ouly  tolerable,  but  actually  necessary. 
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